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PREFACE 


These Tales were wi ittcn in the interval of other avoca- 
tions, for the use of the young relative to whom they are 
inscribed. They embrace at the same time some attempt 
at a general view of Scottish History, with a selection of 
its more picturesque and prominent points. Having been 
found useful to the young person for whom the compilation 
was made, they are now given to the public, in the hope 
that they may be a source of instniction for others. The 
compilation, though professing to be only a collection of 
Tales, or Narratives from the Scottish Chronicles, will 
nevertheless be found to contain a general view of the 
History of that country, from the period when it begins to 
possess general interest. 

The Author may here mention that, after commencing 
his task in a manner obvious to the most limited capacity, 
of which the Tale of Macbeth is an example, he was led to 
take a different view of the subject, by finding that a style 
considerably more elevated was more interesting to his 
juvenile reader. There is no harm, but, on the contrary, 
there is benefit, in presenting a child with ideas somewhat 
beyond his easy and immediate comprehension. The 
difficulties thus offered, if not too great or too frequent, 
stimulate curiosity and encourage exertion. 

The Author has carefully revised the present (second) 
edition, corrected several errors and inaccuracies, and made 
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numerous and large additions, so as to bring the little 
book nearer its proper character, of an abridged History 
of Scotland, for the use of young persons.* The reigns of 
Malcolm Canmorc, and of his immediate successors, have 
been given in some detail, instead of passing at once from 
the defeat and death of Macbeth to the wars of ]>nice and 
I^aliol. 

It is the Author’s purpose to carry this little work down 
to the period of 1 748, when the two sister nations became 
blended together in manners as well as by political ties. 
The task will allbrd an opportunity to show the slow and 
interrupted jjrogress by which England and Scotland, 
ostensibly united by the accession of James the First of 
England, gradually approximated to each other, until the 
last shades of national difference may be almost said to 
have disappeared. 


Abbotsfoki), Feh. 1828 , 


w. s. 



DEDICATION 

To HUGH LTTTLKTOHN, Esq. 

Much Kesprctrd Str, 

Although I have not yet arrived at the reverend period 
of life which may {mt me once more on a level with yours, 
yet I find myself already V)etter pleased to seek an auditor of 
your ago, who is usually contented to hear the same story 
repeated riventy times over, than to attempt instructing 
the more critical hearers among my contemporaries, who 
are apt to object to any tale twice told. It is, therefore, 
probable that had we be(in to remain near to each other T 
should have repeated to you many of the stories contained 
in this book more than once. But, since that has ceased 
to be the case, I have nothing remaining save to put them 
in this shape, in which you may read them as often as you 
have a mind, 

I have in this little book imitated one 'with which you 
are well acquainted, — T mean the collection of Stories 
taken from the Ilidmiy of Englarul^ and which has been so 
deservedl y [)opular. ' 

As you, however, happen to be a person of quick study, 

^ Stories from ih€ History of England for ChUdren^ by the Right 
Hon. J. W. Croker. 
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and great penetration, it is my purpose to write a little 
work, which may not only he useful to you at the age 
of five or six years, which I think may be about your 
worship’s present period of life, but which may not be 
beneath your attention, either for style or matter, at the 
graver term of eight, or even ten years old. AV hen, 
therefore, you find anything a little too hard for you to 
understand at this moment, you must consider that you 
will be better able to make out the sense a year or two 
afterwards ; or perhaps you may make a great exertion, 
and get at the meaning, just as you might contrive to 
reach something placed upon a high shelf by standing on 
your tiptoes, instead of waiting till you grow a little taller. 
Or who knows but Papa will give you some assistance, 
and that will bo the same as if he set you upon a stool 
that you might reach down what you wanted. 

And so farewell, my dear Hugh Littlejohn.^ If you 
should grow wnscr and better from what you read in this 
book, it ^vill give great pleasure to your very affectionate 

CrJlANDFATHER 

Arbotsford, Decevihm' 1827. 


' [John Hugh T^ockhart, nioknnmod as above by his grandfather, 
was the son of J. G. Lockhart and Sophia, eldest daughter of Sir 
Walter Scott. John Hugh wa^ born in 1821, and, after a precarious 
existence, died in 1 S31.] 
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CHAPTER I 

Eov) Scotland and England came to he separate Kingdoms 

England is the southern, and Scotland is the northern part 
of the celebrated island called Great Britain. England is 
greatly larger than Scotland, and the land is much richer, and 
produces better crops. There are also a great many more men 
in England, and both the gentlemen and the country people 
are more wealthy, and have better food and clothing there than 
in Scotland. The towns, also, are much more numerous, and 
more populous. 

Scotland, on the contrary, is full of hills, and huge moors 
and wildernesses, which bear no corn, and afford but little food 
for flocks of sheep or herds of cattle. But the level ground 
that lies along the great rivers is more fertile, and produces 
good crops. The natives of Scotland are accustomed to live 
more hardily in general than those of England. The cities and 
towns are fewer, smaller, and less full of inhabitants than in 
England. But as Scotland possesses great quarries of stone, 
the houses are commonly built of that material, which is more 
lasting, and has a grander effect to the eye than the bricks used 
in England. 

Now, as these two nations live in the different ends of the 
same island, and are separated by large and stormy seas from 
all other parts of the world, it seems natural that they should 
have been friendly to each other, and that they should have 
I 1 
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lived as one people under the same government. Accordingly, 
above two hundred years ago, the King of Scotland becoming 
King of England, as T shall tell you in another part of thia 
book, the two nations have ever since then been joined in one 
great kingdom, which is called Great Britain. 

But, before this happy union of England and Scotland, there 
were many long, cruel, and bloody wars, between the two na- 
tions ; and, far from helping or assisting each other, as became 
good neighbours and friends, they did each other all the harm 
and injury that they possibly could, by invading each other^s 
territories, killing their subjects, burning their towns, and taking 
their wives and children prisoners. This Listed for many many 
hundred years ; and I am about to tell you the reason why the 
land was so divided. 

A long time since, eighteen hundred years ago and more, 
there wiis a brave and warlike people, called the Romans, who 
undertook to conquer the whole world, and subdue all countries, 
so as to make their own city of Rome the head of all the nations 
upon the face of the earth. And after conquering far and near, 
at last they came to Britain, and made a great war upon the 
inhabitants, called the British, or Britons, whom they found 
living there. The Romans, w'ho were a very brave people, and 
well armed, beat the British, and took possession of almost all 
the flat part of the island, which is now called England, and 
also of a part of the south of Scotland. But they could not 
make their way into the high northern mountains of Scotland, 
where they could hardly get anything to feed their soldiers, 
and where they met with much opposition from the inhabit- 
ants. The Romans, therefore, gave up all attempts to subdue 
this impenetrable country, and resolved to remain satisfied with 
that level ground, of which they had already possessed them- 
selves.^ 

Then the wild people of Scotland, whom the Romans had 
not been able to subdue, began to come down from their moun- 
tains, and make inroads upon that part of the country which 
had been conquered by the Romans. 

These people (^f the northern parts of Scotland were not one 
nation, but divided in two, called the Scots and the Piets] fh^ 

* The first invasion of England by the Komans, under Julius Csesar, 
was in the 55th year before the Christian Era ; that of Scotland, under 
Agrloola, a.d. 40. 
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often fought against each other, but they always joined together 
against the Romans, and the Britons who had been subdued 
by them. At length, the Romans thought they would prevent 
these Piets and Scots from coming into the southern part of 
Britain, and laying it waste. For this purpose, they built a 
very long wall between the one side of the island and the other, 
so that none of the Scots or Piets should come into the country 
on the south side of the wall ; and they made towers on the 
wall, and camps, with soldiers, from place to place ; so that, at 
the least alarm, the soldiers might hasten to defend any part of 
the wall which was attacked. This first Roman wall was 
built ^ between the two great Firths of the Clyde and the Forth, 
just where the island of Britain is at the narrowest, and some 
parts of it are to be seen at this day. You can see it on the 
map. 

This wall defended the Britons for a time, and the Scots and 
Piets were shut out from the fine rich land, and enclosed within 
their own mountains. But they were very much displeased 
with this, and assembled in great numbers, and climbed over 
the wall, in spite of all that the Romans could do to oppose 
them. A man, named Grahame, is said to have been the first 
soldier who got over ; and the common people still call the re- 
mains of the wall Grahame’s dike. 

Now the Romans, finding that this first wall could not keep 
out the barbarians (for so they termed the Piets and the Scots), 
thought they would give up a large portion of the country to 
them, and perhaps it might make them quiet. So they built a 
new wall, and a much stronger one than the first, sixty miles 
farther back from the Piets and Scots. ^ Yet the barbarians 
made as many furious attacks to get over this second wall, as 
ever they had done to break through the former. But the 
Roman soldiers defended the second wall so well, that the Scots 
and Piets could not break through it ; though they often came 
round the end of the wall by sea, in boats made of ox hides, 
stretched upon hoops, landed on the other side, and did very 
much mischief. In the meantime, the poor Britons led a very 

During the invasion of Agricola, a.p. 81 — and rebuilt by Antoninus in 
140, 

* The wall of Adiian, built A.D. 120. It extended quite across th« 
island, from the river Tyne at Newcastle to the Solway Pirth at Car- 
Usk. 
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unhappy life ; for the RomaiiB, when they subdued their country, 
having taken away all their arms, they lost the habit of using 
them, or of defending themselves, and trusted entirely to the 
protection of their conquerors. 

But at this lime great quarrels, and confusions, and civil 
wars, took place at Rome. So the Roman Emperor sent to 
the soldiers whom he had maintaine<l in Britain, and ordered 
that they should immediately return to their own country, and 
leave the Biitons to defend their wall jis well as they could, 
against their unruly and warlike neighbours the Piets and Scots. 
The Roman soldiers were very sorry for the poor Britons, but 
they could do no more to help them than by repairing the wall 
of defence. They tlierefore built it all up, and made it as 
if it were quite new. And then they took to their ships, and 
left the island.^ 

After the departure of the Romans, the Britons were quite 
unable to protect the wall against the barbarians ; for, since 
their conquest by the Romans, they had become a weak and 
cowardly people. So the Piets and Scots broke through the 
wall at several points, wasted and destroyed the country, and 
took away the boys and girls to be slaves, seized upon tlie 
sheep, and upon the cattle, and burnt the houses, and did the 
inhabitants every sort of mischief. Thus at last the Britons, 
finding theuiselres no longer able to resist these barbarous 
people, invited into Britain to their assistance a number of men 
from the north of Germany who were called Anglo-Saxons. 
Now, these were a very brave and warlike people, and they 
came in their ships from Germany, and landed in the south 
part of Britain, and helped the Britons to fight with the Scots 
and Piets [a.d. 449], and drove these nations again into the 
hills and fastnesses of their own country, to the north of the 
wall which the Romans built ; and they were never afterwards 
so troul)lesome to their neighbours. 

But the Britons were not much tlie better for the defeat of 
their northern enemies ; for the Saxons, when they had come 
into Britain, and saw what a beautiful rich country it was, and 
that the people were not able to defend it, resolved to take the 
land to themselves, and to make the Britons their slaves and 
servants. The Britons were veiy unwilling to have their 


' After the partial occupation of Great Britain by the Romans during 
a period of 500 years, they finally abdicated the island a.i>. 446. * 
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country taken from them by the people they had called in to 
help them, and so strove to oppose them; hut the Saxons 
were stronger and more warlike than they, and defeated them 
so often, that they at last got possession of all the level and flat 
land in the south part of Britain. However, the bravest part 
of the Britons fled into a very hilly part of the country, which 
is called Wales, and there they defended themselves against the 
Saxons for a great many years ; and their descendants still 
speak the ancient British language, called Welsh. In the 
meantime, the Anglo-Saxons spread themselves throughout 
all the south part of Britain, and the name of the country was 
changed, and it was no longer called Britain, but England; 
which means the land of the Anglo-Saxons who had con- 
quered it. 

While the Saxons and Britons were thus fighting together, 
the Scots and the Piets, after they had been driven back behind 
the Homan wall, also quarrelled and fought between themselves ; 
and at last, after a great many battles, the Scots got completely 
the better of the Piets, The common people say that the Scots 
destroyed them entirely; but I think it is not likely that 
they could kill such great numbers of people. Yet it is certain 
they must have slain many, and driven others out of the country, 
and made the rest their servants and slaves ; at least the Piets 
were never heard of in history after these great defeats, and the 
Scots gave their own name to the north j^art of Britain, as the 
Angles, or Anglo-Saxons, did to the south part ; and so came 
the name of Scotland, the land of the Scots ; and England, the 
land of the English. The two kingdoms were divided from 
each other, on the east by the river Tw^eed ; then, as you pro- 
ceed westward, by a great range of hills and wildernesses, and 
at length by a branch of the sea called the Firth of Solway. 
The division is not very far from the old Roman wall. The 
wall itself has been long suftered to go to ruins ; but, as 1 have 
already said, there are some parts of it still standing, and it is 
curious to see how it runs as straight as an arrow over high 
hUls, and through great bogs and morasses. 

You see, therefore, that Britain was divided between three 
diflerent nations, who were enemies to each other. — There was 
England, which was the richest and best part of the island, and 
which was inhabited by the English. Then there was Scotiand, 
full of hills and great lakes, and difficult and dangerous preci- 
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pices, wild heaths, and great movasses. This country was 
inhabited by the Scots, or Scottish men. And there was Wales, 
also a very wild and mountainous country, whither the remains 
of the ancient Britons had fled, to obtain safety from the 

Saxons. . , v j 

The Welsh defended their country for a long time, and lived 
under their own government and laws ; yet the English got 
possession of it at last. But they were not able to become 
masters of Scotland, though they tried it frequently. The two 
countries were under different kings, who fought together very 
often and very desperately ; and thus you see the reason why 
England and Scotland, though making parts of the same island, 
were for a long time great enemies to each other. Papa will 
show you the two countries on the map, and you must take 
notice that Scotland is all full of hills, and wild moors covered 
with heather, — But now I think upon it, Mr. Hugh Littlejohn 
is a traveller, and has seen Scotland, and England too, with 
his own eyes. However, it will do no harm to look at the 
map. 

The English are very fond of their fine country ; they call it 
“Old England,” and “Merry England,” and think it the finest 
land that the sun shines upon. And the Scots are also very 
proud of their own country, vdth its great lakes and mountains; 
and, in the old language of the country, they call it “ The land 
of the lakes and mountains ; and of the brave men ; ” and often, 
also, “ The Land of Oakes,” because the people live a good deal 
upon cakes made of oatmeal, instead of wheaten bread. But 
both England and Scotland are now parts of the same kingdom, 
and there is no use in asking which is the best country, or has 
the bravest men.^ 

This is but a dull chapter, Mr, Littlejohn. But as we are 

^ “From the time of Kenneth MacAlpine to that of Macbeth — that is, 
from 841 to 1040, a space of about two centuries, we have a line of fifteen 
kings of Scots, of whom it is easy to perceive that, in spite of the absurd 
prejudices concerning the inferiority of the Gaelic race, they sustained 
successfully the sceptre of Kenneth, and, by repeated battles both with the 
English and the Danes, not only repelled the attacks of their neighbours, 
but consolidated the strength of their kingdom, giadually modelling an 
association of barbarous, and in part wandering tribes, into the consistence 
of a regular state. It is true that, through the mist of years, these seep- 
tered shades are seen but indistinctly and dimly ; yet, as we catch a 
glimpse, we see them occupied always in battle, and often in conquest.”-* 
MwMmmu Jt*rQ8e Wo-rJu, 
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to tell many stories about Scotland and England, it is best to 
learn what sort of countries we are talking about. The next 
story shall be more entertaining. 


OHAPTER II 

The Story of Machcth 

Contemporary Sovereigns. — England : Canute, Harold, Hardi- 
Canute, Edward the Confessor. France : Henry I. 

1033—1056 

Soon after the Scots and Piets had become one people, as I 
told you before, there was a King of Scotland called Duncan, a 
very good old man. He had two sons ; one was called Mal- 
colm, and the other Donaldbane. But King Duncan was too 
old to lead out his army to battle, and his sons were too young 
to help him. 

At this time Scotland, and indeed Finance and England, and 
all the other countries of Europe, were much harassed by the 
Danes. These were a very fierce, warlike people, who sailed 
from one place to another, and landed their armies on the coast, 
burning and destroying everything wherever they came. They 
were heathens, and did not believe in the Bible, but thought of 
nothing but battle and slaughter, and making plunder. When 
they came to countries where the inhabitants were cowardly, 
they took possession of the land, as I told you the Saxons took 
possession of Britain. At other times, they landed with their 
soldiers, took what spoil they could find, burned the houses, 
and then got on board, hoisted sails, and away again. They 
did so much mischief, that peojde put up prayers to God in the 
churches, to deliver them from the rage of the Danes. 

Now, it happened in King Duncan^s time, that a great fleet 
of these Danes came to Scotland and landed their men in Fife,^ 
and threatened to take possession of that province. So a 
numerous Scottish army was levied to go to fight against them. 
The King, as I told you, was too old to command his army, 
and his sons were too young. He therefore sent out one of his 

^ Under the command of Sueno, King of Denmark and Norway. 
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near relations, who was called Macbeth ^ he was sou of Find, 
who was Thane, as it was called, of Glaiiiniis. The governors 
of provinces were at that time, in Scotland, called thanes j they 
were afterwards termed earls. 

This Macbeth, who was a brave soldier, put himself at the 
head of the Scottish army, and marched against the Danes. 
And he carried with him a relation of his own, called Banquo, 
who was Thane of Locliaber, and was also a very brave man. 
So there was a gi*eat battle fought bctw'een the Danes and the 
Scots ; and Macbeth and Banquo, the Scottish generals, defeated 
the Danes, and drove them bac.k to their shii)s, leaving a gi'eat 
many of tlieir soldiers both killed and wounded. Then Mac- 
beth and his army marched back to a towm in the north of 
Scotland, called Forres, rejoicing on account of their victory. 

Now there lived at this time three old women in the tow'n 
of Forres, wdiom people looked upon as -witches, and supposed 
they could tell wdiat was to come to pass. Nobody would 
believe such folly now^adays, except low and ignorant creatures, 
such as those who consult gipsies in order to have their fortunes 
told ; but in tliose early times the people were much more 
ignorant, and even great men, like Macbeth, believed that such 
persons as tiiese witcJjes of Forres could tell what was to come 
to pass afterw^ardr', and listen to the nonsense they told them, 
as if the old women liad really been piophctesses. The old 
wc nen saw that they were respected and feared, so that they 
were tempted lo impose upon peo])]c, by ])retending to tell 
what was to hapj)en to them; and tliey got presents for 
doing so. 

So the three old w'omen went and stood by the wayside, in 
a great moor or heath near Forres, and waited till Macbeth 
came up. And then, st(*pj»i ng before him as he w^as marching 
at the head of his soldiers, the first woman said, “All hail, 
Macbeth — hail to lliee, Thane of Glammis.” The second said, 
“ All hail, Macbeth — hail to thee, Thane of Cawdor.” Then the 
third, wishing to pay him a higher compliment than the other 
two, said, “All hail, Macbeth, that shalt be King of Scotland.” 
Macbeth was very much surprised to hear them give him these 
titles; and while he was wondering what they could mean, 
Banquo stepped forw^ard, and asked them whether they had 
nothing to tell about him as well as about Macbeth. And they 
said that he should not be so great as Macbeth, but that, 
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though he himself should never be a king, yet his children 
should succeed to the throne of Scotland, and be kings for a 
great number of years. 

Before Macbetli recovered from his surprise, there came a 
messenger to tell him that his father was dead, so that he was 
become Thane of Olamrnis by inheritance. And there came a 
second messenger, from the King, to thank Macbeth for the 
great victory over the Danes, and tell him that the Thane of 
Cawdor had rebelled against the King, and that the King had 
taken his office from him, and had sent to make Macbeth Thane 
of Cawdor as well as of Glammis. Thus the two first old 
women seemed to be right in giving him those two titles. I 
daresay they knew something of the death of Macbeth’s father, 
and that the government of Cawdor was intended for Macbeth, 
though he had not heard of it. 

However, Macbeth, seeing a part of their words come to be 
true, began to think how he was to bring the rest to pass, and 
make himself king, as well as Thane of Glammis and Cawdor. 
Now Macbeth had a wife, who was a very ambitious, wicked 
woman, and when she found out that her husband thought of 
raising himself up to be King of Scotland, she encouraged him 
in his wicked ])urposc, by all the means in her power, and per- 
suaded him that the only way to get possession of the crown 
was to kill the good old King, Duncan. Macbeth was very 
unwilling to commit so great a crime, for he knew what a good 
sovereign Duncan had been j and he recollected that he was 
his relation, and Inad been always very kind to him, and had 
entrusted him with the command of his army, and had bestowed 
on him the government or thanedom of Cawdor. But his wife 
continued telling him what a foolish, cowardly thing it was in 
him not to take the opportunity of making himself King, when 
it was in his power to gain what the witches promised him. 
So the wicked advice of his wife, and the prophecy of these 
wretched old women, at last brought Macbeth to think of 
murdering his King and his friend. The way in which he 
accomplished his crime, made it still more abominable. 

Macbeth invited Duncan to come to visit him, at a great 
castle near Inverness ; and the good King, who had no 
suspicions of his kinsman, accepted the invitation very 
willingly. Macbeth and his lady received the King and all 
his retinue with much appearance of joy, and made a great 
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feast, as a subject would do to make his King welcome. 
About the middle of the night, the King desired to go to his 
apartment, and Macbeth conducted him to a fine room which 
had been prepared for him. Now, it was the custom, in those 
barbarous times, that wherever the King slept, two armed 
men slept in the same chamber, in order to defend his person 
in case he should be attacked by any one during the night. 
But the wicked Lady ]\racbeth had made these two watchmen 
drink a great deal of wine, and had besides put some drugs 
into the liquor ; so that when they went to the King’s apart- 
ment they hoth fell asleep, and slept so soundly, that nothing 
could awaken them. 

Then the cruel Macbeth came into King Duncan’s bedroom 
about two in the morning. It was a terrible stormy night ; 
but the noise of the wind and of the thunder did not awaken 
the King, for he was old, and weary with his journey ; neither 
could it awaken the two sentinels, who were stupefied with the 
liquor and the drugs they had swallowed. They all slept 
soundly. So Macbeth having come into the room, and stepped 
gently over the floor, he took the two dirks which belonged to 
the sentinels, and stabbed poor old King Duncan to the heart, 
and that so cflectually, that he died without giving even a 
groan. Then Macbeth put the bloody daggers into the hands 
of the sentinels, and daubed their faces over with blood, that 
it night ai)pear as if they had committed the murder. Mac- 
t>eth was, however, greatly frightened at what he had done, 
but his wife made him wash his hands and go to bed. 

Early in the morning, the nobler and gentlemen who 
attended on the King assembled in the great iiall of the castle, 
and there they began to talk of what a dreadful storm it had 
been the night before. Macbeth could scarcely understand 
what they said, for he was thinking on something much worse 
and more frightful than the storm, and was wondering what 
would be said when they heard of the murder. They waited 
for some time, hut finding the King did not come from his 
apartment, one of the noblemen went to see whether he was 
well or not. But when he came into the room, he found poor 
King Duncan lying stiff, and cold, and bloody, and the two 
sentinels both fast iisleep, with their dirks or daggers covered 
with blood. As soon as the Scottish nobles saw this terrible 
sight, they were greatly astonished and enraged ; and Macbeth 
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made believe as if he were more enraged than any of them, 
and, drawing his sword, before any one could prevent him, he 
killed the two attendants of the King who slept in the bed- 
chamber, pretending to think they had been guilty of murdering 
King Duncan. 

When Malcolm and Donaldbane, the two sons of the good 
King, saw their father slain in this strange manner within 
Macbeth’s castle, they became afraid that they might be put 
to death likewise, and fled away out of Scotland ; for, notwith- 
standing all the excuses which he could make, they still 
believed that Macbeth had killed their father. Donaldbane 
fled into some distant islands, but Malcolm, the eldest son of 
Duncan, went to the Court of England, where he begged for 
assistance from the English King, to place him on the throne 
of Scotland as his father’s successor. 

In the meantime, Macbeth took possession of the kingdom 
of Scotland, and thus all his wicked wishes seemed to be ful- 
filled But he was not happy. He began to reflect how 
wicked he had been in killing his friend and benefactor, and 
how some other person, as ambitious as he was himself, might 
do the same thing to him. He remembered, too, that the old 
women had said, that the children of Banquo should succeed 
to the throne after his death, and therefore he concluded that 
Banquo might be tempted to conspire against him, as he had 
himself done against King Duncan. The wicked always think 
other people are as bad as themselves. In order to preveni 
this supposed danger, Macbeth hired ruffians to watch in a 
wood, where Banquo and his son Fleance sometimes used to 
walk in the evening, with instructions to attack them, and kill 
both father and sou. The villains did as they were ordered by 
Macbeth ; but while they were killing Banquo, the boy Fleance 
made his escape from their wicked hands, and fled from Scot- 
land into Wales. And it is said, that, long afterwards, his 
children came to possess the Scottish crown. ^ 

Macbeth was not the more happy that he had slain his 
brave friend and cousin, Banquo. He knew that men began 
to suspect the wicked deeds which he had done, and he was 
constantly afraid that some one would put him to death as he 
had done his old sovereign, or that Malcolm would obtain 
assistance from the King of England, and come to make war 
^ Stewart family. 
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against him, and take from him the Scottish kingdom. So, in 
tliis great f)erplcxity of mind, he tiiought he would go to the 
old women, wliose words had first p\it into his mind the desire 
of becoming a king. It is to be supposed that he oflfered them 
presents, and that they were cunning enough to study how to 
give him some answer, which should make him continue in the 
belief that they could prophesy what was to ha]^pen in future 
times. So tlicy ansuore-i him that he should not be conquered, 
or lose tlie crown of Scotland, until a great forest, called 
Bimam Wood, should come to attack a strong castle situated 
on a high hill called Dunsmane,^ in which castle Macbeth 


commonly resided. Now, the hill of Dunsinane is upon the 
one side of a gi*eat valley, and the forest of Birmim is upon the 
other. There are twelve miles* distance betwixt them ; and 
besides that, Macbeth thought it was impossible that the trees 
could evei come to the assault of the castle. He therefore 
resolved to fortify his castle on the hill of Dunsinane very 
strongly, as being a place in whi<?h he would always be sure to 
be safe. Jor tliis jiurpose he caused all his great nobility and 
thanes to send in stones, and wood, and other things wanted 
m building, and to drug them with oxen up to the top of the 
steep hill whem he was building the castle. 

Now, among oiher nobles who were obliged to send oxen 
and l‘o^es and materials to this laborious work, was one called 
^ icdufF, the lhane of b'lfe. Macbeth was afraid of this Thane, 
or he wiw very powerful, and was accounted both brave and 
wise; and Macbeth thought he would most probably join with 

frmT England with an 

Thme o'' *' r f “ priyiito iiatrod against the 

until he 

h d d<,ne n.T'" “PPf putting him to death, as he 

Had done Duncan and Banquo. Macduff, on bis part kent 

3 Sinking hi?,r“‘ *" "‘r 

In Scotland pronounced Dunsinnan. 
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was to give the nobles a great entertainment, and preparations 
were made for it. In the meantime, Macbeth rode out with a 
few attendants, to see the oxen drag the wood and the stones 
up the hill, tor enlarging and strengthening the castle. So they 
saw most of the oxen trudging up the hill with great difficulty 
(for the ascent is very steep), and the burdens were heavy, and 
the weather was extremely hot. At length Macbeth salv a pair 
of oxen so tired that they coidd go no farther up the hill, but 
fell down under their load. Then the King was very angry, 
and demanded to know who it was among his Thanes that had 
sent oxen so weak and so imfit for labour, when he had so much 
work for them to do. Some one replied that the oxen belonged 
to Macduff, the Thane of Fife. “Then,” said the King, in 
great anger, “since the Thane of Fife sends such worthless 
cattle as these to do my labour, I will put his own neck into 
the yoke, and make him drag the burdens himself.” 

There was a friend of Macduff who heard these angiy expres- 
sions of the King, and hastened to communicate them to the 
Thane of Fife, who was w^alking in the hall of the Kiiig^s castle 
while dinner was preparing. The instant that Macduff heai'd 
what the King had said, he knew he had no time to lose in 
making his escape ; for whenever Macbeth threatened to do 
mischief to any one, he was sure to keep his word. 

So Macduff snatched up from the table a loaf of bread, called 
for his horses and his servants, and was galloping back to his 
own province of Fife, before Macbeth and the rest of the no- 
bility were returned to the epistle. The first question which 
the King asked was, what ha^l become of Macduff? and being 
informed that he bad fled from Dunsinane, he ordered a body of 
his guards to attend him, and moimted on horseback himself to 
pursue the Thane, with the purpose of putting him to death. 

Macdiilf, in the meantime, fled as fast as horses’ feet could 
carry him ; but he was so ill provided with money for his ex- 
penses, that, when he came to the great ferry over the river 
Tay, he had nothing to give to the boatmen who took him 
across, excepting the loaf of bread which he had taken from the 
King’s table. The place was called, for a long time afterwards, 
the Ferry of the Loaf. 

When Macduff got into his province of Fife, which is on the 
other side of the Tay, he rode on faster than before, towards his 
own castle of Kennoway, which, as 1 told you, stands close by 
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the seaside ; and when he reached it, the King and his guards 
were not far behind him. Macduff ordered his wife to shut the 
gates of the castle, draw up the drawbridge, and on no account 
to permit the King or any of his soldiers to enter. In the mean- 
time, he went to the small harbour belonging to the castle, and 
caused a ship which was lying there to be fitted out for sea in all 
haste, and got on board himself, in order to escape from Macbeth. 

In the meantime, Macbeth summoned the lady to surrender 
the castle, and to deliver up her husband. But Lady Macduff, 
who was a wise and a brave woman, made many excuses and 
delays, until she knew that her husband was safely on board the 
ship, and had sailed from the harbour. Then she spoke boldly 
from the wall of the castle to the King, who was standing before 
the gate still demanding entrance, with many threats of what he 
would do if Macduff was not given up to him. 

“Do you see,’' she said, “yon white sail upon the seal 
Yonder goes Macduff to the Court of England. You will never 
see him again, till he comes back with young Prince Malcolm, 
to pull you down from the throne, and to put you to death. 
You will never be able to put your yoke, as you threatened, on 
the Thane of Fife’s neck.” 


Some say that Macbeth was so much incensed at this bold 
answer, that he and his guards attacked the castle and took it, 
killing the brave lady and all whom they found there. But 
others say, and I believe more truly, that the King, seeing that 
the Wess of Kennoway was very strong, and that Macduff had 
esiiaped from him, and was embarked for England, returned to 
Dunsinane without attempting to take the castle. The ruins 
are still to be seen, and are called the Thane’s Castle. 

There reigned at that time in England a very good kino* 
c^led Edward the Confessor. I told you that Prince Malcolm) 
the son of Duncan, was at his court, soliciting assistance to 
recover the Scottish throne. The arrival of Macduff greatly 
md^ the success of his petition; for the English King knew 
mt Macduff was a brave and a wise man. As he assured 
Edward th^ the Scots were tired of the cruel Macbeth, and 
would join Prince Malcolm if he were to return to his country 
at the h^d of an army, the King ordered a great warrior called 
Siwarf, Earl of Northumberland, to enter Scotland with 'a Urge 
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Then it happened jnet as Macduff had said ; for the Scottish 
thanes and nobles would not fight for Macbeth, but joined 
Prince Malcolm and Macduff against him ; so that at length he 
shut himself up in his castle of Dunsinane, where he thought 
himself safe, according to the old women’s prophecy, until 
Birnam Wood should come against him. He boasted of this 
to his followers, and encouraged them to make a valiant defence, 
assuring them of certain victory. At this time Malcolm and 
Macduff were come as far as Birnam Wood, and lay encamped 
there with their army. The next morning, when they were to 
march across the broad valley to attack the castle of Dunsinane, 
Macduff advised that every soldier should cut down a bough of 
a tree and carry it in his hand, that the enemy might not be able 
to see how many men were coming against them. 

Now, the sentinel who stood on Macbeth’s castle-wall, when 
he saw all these branches, which the soldiers of Prince Malcolm 
carried, ran to the King, and informed him that the wood of 
Birnam was moving towards the castle of Dunsinane. The 
King at first called him a liar, and threatened to put him to 
death ; but when he looked from the waUs himself, and saw the 
appearance of a forest approaching from Birnam, he knew the 
hour of his destruction was come. His followers, too, began 
to be disheartened and to lly from the castle, seeing their master 
had lost all hopes. 

Macbeth, however, recollected his own bravery, and sallied 
desperately out at the head of the few followers who remained 
faithful to him. He was killed, after a furious resistance, 
fighting hand to hand with Macduff in the thick of the battle. 
Prince Malcolm mounted the throne of Scotland, and reigned 
long and prosperously. He rewarded Macduff by declaring that 
his descendants should lead the vanguard of the Scottish army 
in battle, and place the crown on the King’s head at the cere- 
mony of coronation. King Malcolm also created the Thanes of 
Scotland earls, after the title of dignity adopted in the court of 
England.^ 

^ The preceding traditional story of Ma/^th has been adopted by Hoi* 
ingshed, dignified by the classical Latinity of Buchanan, and dramatised 
by Shakspeare. For its variation from ascertained historicai facts, see 
Haile8*b Amals^ 8vo, vol. L pp. 1-4 ; Chalmkhs’s Caledonia^ vol. i. pp. 
404-414. 

“ Malcolm died peaceably in 1033, and was succeeded by ‘ The gracious 
Duncan,’ the same who fell by the poniard of Macbeth. On reading 
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CHAPTER III 

The Feudal System^ and the Norman Gonqriest 

The conduct of Edward the Confessor, King of England, in 
the story of Macbeth, wjia very generous and noble. He 
sent a large anriy and hie (i(‘ncral Siward to assist in dethron- 
ing the tyrant Macbeth, and placing Malcolm, the son of the 
murdered King Duncan, upon the throne ; and we have seen 
how, with the assistance of Macduff, they fortunately succeeded. 
But King Edward never thought of taking any part of Scotland 
to himself in the confusion occasioned by the invasion ; for he 
was a good man, and was not ambitious or covetous of what did 
not belong to him. ft had been well both for England and 
Scotland that there had been more such good and moderate 

these names every reader must feel as if brought from darkness into the 
blaze of noonday ; so familiar are we with the personages whom we last 
named, and so dearly and distinctly we recall the events in which they 
ore interested, in comparison with any doubtfuJ and misty views which 
we can form of the twilight times before and after that fortunate period. 
But we inu^ not be blinded by our poetical enthusiasm, nor add more 
than due iiufortaTioe to legends because they have been woven into the 
most striking tale of ambition and remorse that ever struck awe into a 
human bosom. I’lio genius of Shakapeare having found the tale of Mac- 
beth in the Scottish chronicles of Holingslicd, adorned it with a lustre 
similar to that with which a level beam of the sun often invests some 
fragment of glass, wliich, though shining at a distance with the lustre of 
a diamond, is, by a near investigation, discovered to be of no worth or 
estimatiou. 

“ Duncan, hy his mother Beatrice a grandson of Malcolm II., suc- 
ceeded to the dirone on his grandfather’s death, in 10:i3 : he reigned only 
six years, ".laobcth, his near relation, also a grandchild of Malcolm II., 
though by the mother’s side, was stirred up by ambition to contest the 
throne with the possessor. The lady of Macbeth also, whose real name 
was Graoch, had dea<lly injuries to avenge on the reigning prince. She 
was the grand-tiaughter of Kenneth IV., killed in 1003, fighting against 
Malcolm II. ; and other causes for revenge animated the mind of her who 
has been since painted as the sternest of women. The old annalists add 
some instigations of a supernational kind to the influence of a vindictive 
woman over an ambitious husband. Three women, of more than human 
stature and beauty, appeared to Macbeth in a dream or vision, and hailed 
him successively hy the titles of Thane of Cromarty, Thane of Moray, 
which the King afterwards bestowed on him, and finally by that of King 
of Scots ; this dream, it is said, inspired him with the seductive hopes so 
well expressed in the drama. 

** Macbeth broke no law of hospitality in his attempt on Duncan*! 
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kings, as it would have prevented many great quarrels, long 
wars, and terrible bloodshed. 

But good King Edward the Confessor did not leave any 
children to succeed him on the throne. He was succeeded by 
a king called Harold, who wjis the last monarch of the Saxon 
race that ever reigned in England. The Saxons, you recollect, 
had conquered the Britons, and now there crime a new enemy 
to attack the Saxons. These were the Normans, a people who 
came from France, but were not originally Frenchmen. Their 
forefathers were a colony of those Northern pirates, whom we 
mentioned before as plundering all the sca-coasts which pro- 
mised them any booty. They were frequently called Northmen 
or Normans, as they came from Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
and the other Northern regions. A large body of them landed 
on the north part of France, and comj)clled the king of that 
country to yield up to them the possession of a large territory, 

life. He attacked and slew the King at a place called Bothgowan, op 
the Smith’s ilouso, near Elgin, in 1039, and not, as has been supposed, in 
his own castle of Inverness. The act was bloody, as was the complexion 
of the times ; but, in very truth, the claim of Macbeth to the throne, ac- 
cording to the rule of Scottish succession, was better than that of Duncan. 
As a king, the tyrant so much exclaimed against was, in reality, a firm, 
just, and equitable prince. Apprehensions of danger from a party which 
Malcolm, the eldest son of the slaughtered Duncan, had set on foot in 
Northumberland, and still maintained in Scotland, seems, in process of 
time, to have soured the temper of Macbeth, and rendered him formidable 
to his nobility. Against Macduff, in particular, the ijowcrful Maormor 
of Fife, he had uttered some threat.'? which occasioned that chief to fly 
from the Court of Scotland. Urged by tliis new counsellor, Siward, the 
Danish Earl of Northumberland, invaded Scotland in the year 1054, dis- 
playing his banner in behalf of the banished Malcolm. Macbeth engaged 
the foe in the neighbourhood of his celebrated ca.stle of Duusinane. He was 
defeated, but escaped from the battle, and was slain at Lumplianan in 1066. 

“Very slight observation will enable us to recollect how much this 
simple statement differs from that of the drama, though the plot of the 
latter is consistent enough with the inaccurate historians from whom 
Shakspeare drew his materials. It might be added, that early authorities 
show us no such persons as Banquo and his son Fleance, nor have we 
reason to think that the latter ever fled farther from Macbeth than across 
the flat scene, according to the stage direction. Neither w’ere Banquo or 
his son ancestors of the house of Stewart. All these things are now 
known : but the mind retains pertinaciously the impression made by the 
impositions of genius. While the works of Shakspeare are read, and the 
English language subsists, History may say what she will, but the general 
reader will only recollect Macbeth as a sacrilegious usurper, and Richard 
as a deformed murtherer.” — Lardnkr's Cyclopasdia. 
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or province, called Neustria, the name of whicli was changed 
to Normandy, when it became the property of these Northmen, 
or Normans. This province w.'is governed by the Norman 
chief, who was called a duke, from a Latin word signifying 
a general. He exercised all the powers of a king within his 
dominions of Normandy, but, in consideration of his being pos- 
sessed of a part of the territories of France, he acknowledged 
the king of that country for liis sovereign, and became what was 
called his vassal. 

This connection of a king as soverei^ny with his princes and 
great men as vassals^ must be attended to and understood, in 
order that you may com])reheiid the history which follows. A 
great king, or sovereign prince, gave large provinces, or grants 
of land, to his dukes, earls, and noblemen ; and each of those 
possessed nearly as much power, within his own district, as the 
king did in the i-est of his dominions. lUit then the vassal, 
whether duke, earl, or lord, or whatever he was, was obliged to 
come with a certain number of men to assist the sovereign, 
when he was engaged in war ; and in time of peace, he was 
bound to attend on his court when summoned, and do homage 
to him — that is, acknowledge that he was his master and liege 
lord. In like manner, the vassals of the crown, as they were 
called, divided the lands which the king had given them into 
estates, which they bestowed on knights and gentlemen, whom 
they thought fitted to follow them in war, and to attend them 
in peace ; for they, too, held courts, and administered justice, 
each iu his owu province. Then the knights and gentlemen, 
who had these estates from the gi*eat nobles, distributed the pro- 
perty air.jng an inferior class of proprietors, some of whom cul- 
tivated the hind themselves, and others by means of husband- 
men and pea.sauts, who were treated as a sort of slaves, being 
bought and sold like brute beasts, along with the farms which 
they laboured. 

Thus, when a great kiner, like that of France or England, 
went to war, he summoned all hL crown vassals to attend him, 
with the number of armed men corresponding to his fief, as it 
was called ; that is, the territory which had been granted to 
each of them. The prince, duke, or eari, in order to obey the 
summons, called upon all the gentlemen to whom he had given 
estates, to attend his standard with their followers in arms. 
The gentlemen, in their turn, called on the franklins, a lower 
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order of gentry, and upon the peasants ; and thus the whole 
force of the kingdom was assembled in one array. This system 
of holding lands for military service, that is, for fighting for 
the sovereign when called upon, was called the Feudal System. 
It was general throughout all Europe for a great many ages. 

But as many of these great crown vassals, as, for example, 
the Dukes of Normandy, became extremely powerful, they were 
in the custom of making peace and war at their own hand, 
without the knowledge or consent of the King of France, their 
sovereign. In the same nw\ner, the vassals of those great 
dukes and princes frequently made war on each other, for war 
was the business of every one ; while the poor bondsman, who 
cultivated the ground, was subjected to the greatest hardships, 
and plundered and ill-treated by whichever side had the better. 
The nobles and gentlemen fought on horseback, arrayed in 
armour of steel, richly ornamented 'with gold and silver, and 
were called knights or squires. They used long lances, with 
which they rode fiercely against each other, and heavy sw'ords, 
or clubs or maces, to fight hand to hand, when the lance was 
broken. Inferior persons fought on foot, and were armed with 
bows and arrows, which, according to their form, were called 
long-bows, or cross-bows, and served to kill men at a distance, 
instead of guns and cannon, which were not then invented. 
The poor husbandmen were obliged to come to the field of 
battle with such arms as they had : and it was no uncommon 
thing to see a few of these knights and squires ride over and 
put to flight many hundreds of them; for the gentry were 
clothed in complete armour, so that they could receive little 
hurt, and the poor peasants had scarce clothes sufficient to 
cover them. You may see coats of the ancient armour pre- 
served in the Tower of liondon and elsewhere, as matters of 
curiosity. 

It was not a very happy time this, when there was scarcely 
any law, but the strong took everything from the weak at their 
pleasure ; for as almost all the inhabitants of the country were 
obliged to be soldiers, it naturally followed that they were en- 
gaged in continual fighting. 

The great crown-vassals, in pai'ticular, made constant war 
upon one another, and sometimes upon the sovereign himself, 
though to do so was to incur the forfeiture of their fiefs, or the 
territories which he had bestowed upon them, and which he 
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was enabled by law to reeall wdu-ii they became his enemies 
But they took the opportunity, when they were tolerably cer- 
tain that their ])rince would not have strength suflicient to 
punish them. In short, no one could maintain his right longer 
than he had the power of defending it ; and this induced the 
more poor and helpless to throw tlicraselvcs under the j^rotec- 
tion of the brave and powerful — acknowledge themselves their 
vassals and subjects, and do homage to them, in order that 
they iniglit obtain their safeguard and patronage. 

Wljile tilings were in this state, William, the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and the leader of that valiant jieople w^hose ancestors 
had conquered that province, began, upon the death of good 
King Edward the Confessor, to consider the time as favourable 
for an attempt to ccmquer the wealthy kingdom of England. 
He pretended King Edw'ard had named him his heir ; but his 
surest reliance was upon a strong army of his bravti Normans, 
to whom were joined many knights and squires from distant 
countries, who hoped, by .assisting this Duke William in his 
proposed conquest, to obtain from him good English estates, 
under the regulations w'hich I have described. 

The Duke of Nonnandy landed [on the 28th of September^ 
at Pevensey] in Sussex, in the year one thousand and sixty- 
six after the birth of our hlessed Saviour. He had an army 
of sixty thousand chos»m men, for accomidishing las bold en- 
terprise. Harold, who had succeeded Edw^ard the Confessor 
on the throne of England, had been just engaged in repelling 
an attack u{>on England by the Norwegi.ans, an<l was now called 
upon to oppose this new and more formidable invasion. He 
was, theiefore, taken at considerable disadvantage. 

The armies of Phigland and Normandy engaged in a deeper* 
ate battle near Hastings, and the victory wa’^ long obstinately 
contested. The Normans had a great advantage, from having 
amongst them large bands of archers, who used the long-bow, 
and greatly annoyed the EnglLsli, who had but few bow-men to 
oppose them, and only short darts called javelin-s, which they 
threw from their hands, and which could do little hurt at a 
distance. Yet the victory remained doubtful, though the battle 
had lasted from nine in the morning until the close of the day, 
when an arrow pierced through King Harold's head, and he fell 
dead on the spot.^ The English then retreated from tlie field, 
* Thf battle of Hastings was fought 14tb October 1066. 
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and Duke William used his advantage with so much skill and 
dexterity, that he made himself master of all England, and 
reigned there under tlie title of William the Conqueror. He 
divided great pfirt of the rich country of England among his 
Norman followers, who held their estates of him for military 
service, according to the rules of the Feudal System, of which I 
gave you some account. The Anglo-Saxons, you may well 
suppose, were angry at this, and attempted several times to rise 
against King William, and drive liim and his soldiers back to 
Normandy. But they wore always defeated; and so King 
William became more severe towards these Anglo-Saxons, and 
took away their lands, and their high rank and appointments, 
until he left scarce any of them in possession of great estates, or 
offices of rank, but put his Normans above them, as masters, 
in every situation. 

Thus the Saxons who had eonquered the British, as you 
have before read, were in their turn conquered by the Normans, 
deprived of their property, and reduced to be the servants of 
those proud foreigners. To this day, though several of the 
ancient nobility of England claim to bo descended from the 
Normans, there is scarcely a nobleman, and very few of the 
gently, who can show that they are descended of the Saxon 
blood ; William the Conqueror took so much care to deprive 
the conquered people of all power and importance. 

It must have been a sad state of matters in England, when 
the Normans were turning the Saxons out of their estates and 
habitations, and degrading them from being freemen into slaves. 
But good came out of it in the end; for these Normans were 
not only one of the bravest people that ever lived, but they 
were possessed of more learning and skill in the arts thjin the 
Saxons, They brought with them the art of building large and 
beautiful ciistles and churches composed of stone, whereas the 
Saxons had only miserable houses made of wood. The Nor- 
mans introduced the use of the long-bow also, which became so 
general, that the English were afterwards accounted the best 
archers in the world, and gained many battles by their superi- 
ority in that military art. Besides these advantages, the, 
Normans lived in a more civilised manner than the Saxons, 
and observed among each other the rules of civility and good- 
breeding, of which the Saxons -were ignorant. The Norman 
barons were also great friends to national liberty, and would 
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not allow their kings to do anything contrary to their privi- 
leges, but resisted them whenever they attempted anything 
beyond the power which was given to them by law. Schools 
were set up in various places by the Norman princes, and 
learning was encouraged. Largo towns were founded in dif- 
ferent places of the kingdom, and received favour from the Nor- 
man kings, who desired to have the assistance of the townsmen 
in case of any dispute with their nobility. 

Thus the Norman Conquest, though a most unhappy and 
disastrous event at the time it took place, rendered England, 
in the end, a more wise, more civilised, and more powerful 
country than it had been bcfoie ; and you will find many such 
cases ill history, my dear child, in which it has pleased the pro- 
vidence of God to bring great good out of what seems, at first 
sight, to be unmixed evil. 


CHAPTER TV 

Rciiin of Malcolm Canmore—of David Battle of the Standard- 
Origin of the Claim by England of Snpremaey over Scotland— Malcolm 
IF.— Origin of Armorial Bearings— Willmm lAon 

CONTI MPORARY vSovEREiGNS.~i?«<r/fl-„f/ ; TTarold, William the 
Conqueror, William Ri/us, ITeiirj' 1., Stephen, Henry II., Richard I. 
France-. Henry I., Philip 1., I^uis VI., Louis VII., Philip II. 

1057 -1189 

The last chapter may seem to have little to do with Scottish 
history, yet the Norman Conquest of England produced a great 
eftect upon their neighbours. In tlic first place, a very (Treat 
number of the Saxons who fled from the cruelty of William the 
Conqueror, retired into Scotland, and this had a considerable 
effect in civilising the southeni parts of that country; for if 
the Spoils were inferior to the Normans in arts and in learn- 
ing, they wmre, on the other liand, much superior to the Scots 
who were a rude and very ignorant people. 

These exiles were headed and accompanied by what remained 
of the Saxon royal family, and particularly by a young prince 
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named Edgar Ethclirig, who was a near kinsman of Edward the 
Confessor, and the heir of his throne, but dispossessed by the 
Norman Conqueror. 

This prince brought with him to Scotland two sisters, named 
Margaret and Christian. They were received with much kind- 
ness by Malcolm III., called Canmore (or Great Head), who 
remembered the assistance which he had received from Edward 
the Confessor, and felt himself obliged to behave generously 
towards his family in their misfortunes. He himself married 
the Princess Margaret [10G8], and made her the Queen of 
Scotland. She was an excellent woman, and of such a gentle, 
amiable disposition, that she often prevailed upon her husband, 
who was a fierce, passionate man, to lay aside his resentment, 
and forgive those who had offended him. 

When Malcolm, King of Scotland, w^as thus connected with 
the Saxon royal family of England, he began to think of chasing 
away the Normans, and of restoring Edgar Etheling to the 
English throne. This was an enterprise for which he had not 
sufficient strength ; but he made deep and bloody inroads into 
the northern parts of England, and brouglit away so many cap- 
tives, that they were to be found for many years afterwards in 
every Scottish village, nay, in every Scottish hovel. No doubt, 
the number of the Saxons thus introduced into Scotland tended 
much to improve and civilise the manners of the people ; for, 
as I have already said, the Scots were inferior to the Saxons in 
all branches of useful knowledge. 

Not only the Saxons, but afterwards a number of the Nor* 
mans themselves, came to settle in Scotland. King William 
could not satisfy the whole of them, and some, who were dis- 
contented, and thought they could mend their fortunes, repaired 
to the Scottish court, and were welcomed by King Malcolm.^ 
He was desirous to retain these brave men in his service, and 

1 “During this reign a great chanp was introduced into the manners 
of Scotland. Malcolm had passed his youth at the English court ; he 
married an Anglo-Saxon princess ; he aft’orded an asylum in his domin- 
ions to many English and Norman malecoutents. The king appeared 
in public with a state and retinue unknown in more rude and simple times, 
and affected to give frequent and sumptuous entertainments to his nobles. 
The natives of Scotland, tenacious of their ancient customs, viewed with dis- 
gust the introduction of foreign manners, and secretly censured the favour 
shown to the EngUsh and Noiman adventurers, as proceeding from injuri- 
ous partiality.** — Hailbs'b A»na2« of Scotland, 
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for that purpose he gave them great grants of land, to be held 
for military services ; and most of the Scottish nubility are of 
Norman descent. And thus the Feudal System was introduced 
into Scotland as well as England, and went on gradually gaining 
strength, till it became the general law of the country, asdndeed 
it was that of Europe at large. 

Malcolm Canmore, tlius increasing in power, and obtaining 
reinforcements of warlike and civilised subjects, began greatly 
to enlarge his dominions. At first he had resided almost entirely 
in the province of Fife, and at the town of Dunfermline, where 
there are still the ruins of a small tower which served him for 
a palace. Eut as he found his power increase, ho ventured 
across the Firth of Forth, and took possession of Edinburgh and 
the surrounding country, which had hitherto been accounted 
part of England. The great strength of the castle of Edinburgh, 
situated upon a lofty rock, led him to (dioose that town fre- 
quently for his residence, so that in time it became the metro- 
polis, or chief city of »Scotland. 

This King Malcolm w'as a brave and wise prince, though 
without education.^ lie often made war upon King William 
the OoiKiueror of England, and upon lus son and successor 
William, who, from his complexion, was called Willijim Kufus, 
that is, lied William. Malcolm was sometimes beaten in these 
wars, but he was more frequently successful ; and not only 
made a complete conquest of Lothian, but threatened also to 
possess himself of the great English province of Northumberland, 
which he frequently invaded. In Cumberland, also, he held 
many possession,^.. But in the year 1093, having assembled a 
largo arui/ for the purpose, Malcolm besieged the Border fort 

^ “ In tile iiiuoductiou ol the Saxon language into his kingdom,” it 
has been said, “ Mah olni himself was a considerable agent As fre- 
quently happens, he caught the flame of religion from the pure torch of 
conjugal affection. His 1 ve of his consort led him to engage in the devo- 
tional services which afterwards procured for her the title of a saint 
Totally illiterate, the King was unable to peruse his wife’s missals and 
prayer-books ; but he had them gorgeously bound, and frequently, by 
kissing them, expressed his veneration for what he could not understand. 
When the Queen undertook to correct some alleged abuses of the church, 
Malcolm stood interpreter betwixt the fair aud royjil reformer and such of 
the Scottish clergy as did not understand English, which Malcolm loved 
because it was the native tongue of Margaret. Such pictures occurring in 
history delight by their beauty and aimplicity.” — Mi9cdl>(MU(m$ Ptm 
HerJb#. 
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ress of Alnwick, where he was unexpectedly attacked by a great 
Norman baron, called Robert de Moubray, who defeated the 
Scottish army completely. Malcolm Canrnore was killed in 
the action, and his eldest son fell by his side. 

There is a silly story told of Malcolm being killed by one of 
the garrison of Alnwick, who, pretending to surrender the keys 
of the castle on the point of a spear, thrust the lance-point into 
the eye of the King of Scotland, and so killed him. They pre- 
tend that this soldier took the name of Pierce-eyc, and that the 
great family of the Percies of Northumberland were descended 
from him. But this is all a fable. The Percies are descended 
from a great Norman baron, who came over with William, and 
who took his name from his castle and esstato in Normandy. 

Queen Margaret of Scotland was extremely ill at the time 
her husband marched against England. When she was lying 
on her death-bed, she saw her second son, who had escaped 
from the fatal battle, apjjroach her bed. “ How fares it,” said 
the expiring Queen, “ with your father, and with your brother 
Edward — The young man stood silent. — “I conjure you,” 
she added, “ by the Holy Cross, and by the duty you owe me, 
to tell me the truth.” 

** Your husband and your son are both slain. ” 

“ The will of God be done 1 ” answered the Queen, and ex- 
pired, with expressions of devout resignation to the pleasure 
of Heaven. This good princess was esteemed a saint by those 
of the period in which she lived, and was called Saint Mar- 
garet. 

After the death of Malcolm Oanmore, the Scottish crown 
was occupied successively by three princes of little power 
or talent, who seized on the supreme authority because the 
children of the deceased sovereign were under age. After these 
had ended their short reigns, the sons of Malcolm came to 
the throne in succession, by name Edgar ; Alexander, called the 
First ; and David, also called the First of that name. These 
two last princes were men of great ability. David, in particu- 
lar, was a wise, religious, and powerful prince. He had many 
furious wars with England, and made dreadful incursions into 
the neighbouring provinces, which w^ere the more easy that the 
country of England was then disunited by civil war. The cause 
was tMs : — 

Henry 1., the youngest son of William the Conqueror, had 
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(lied, leaving only one child, a daughter, named Matilda, or 
Maud, whose mother was a daughter of Malcolm Canmore, 
and a sister, consequently, of David, King of Scotland. Dur- 
ing Henry’s life, all the English barons had agreed that his 
daughter should suc(x^ed him in the throne. Upon the King’s 
death [1135], however, Steplien, Earl of Montague, a great 
Norman lord, lisurped the government, to the exclusion of the 
Empress Matilda (so called because she had married the Em- 
peror of Germany), and (taiised himself to be proclaimed king. 
Many of the English barons took arms against Stephen, with 
the purpose of doing justice to the Empress Maud, and her son 
Henry. It was natural that David, King of c^cotland, should 
join the party which favoured his nie(;e. But he also took the 
opportunity to attempt an extension of his own dominions. 

He assembled from the different provinces of Scotland a 
large but ill-disciplined army, consisting of troops of different 
nations and languages, who had only one common principle — 
the love of plunder. There were Normans, and Germans, and 
English ; there were the Danes of Northumberland, and the 
British of Cumberland, and of the valley of Clyde ; there were 
the men of Teviotdale, who were chiefly Britons, and those of 
Lothian, who were Savons ; and there were also the people of 
Galloway. Tht'se last were almost a separate and independent 
people, of peculiarly wild and ferocious habits. Some histori- 
ans say they came of the race of the ancient Piets ; some call 
them the wild Scots of Galloway ; all agree that they were a 
fierce, ungovernable race of men, who fought half naked, and 
committed great cniclty upon the inhabitants of the invaded 
country. ''hese men of Galloway wore commanded by several 
chiefs. Amongst others, was a chief leader called William 
MacDonochy, that is, William the son of Duncan. 

The barons of the northern parts of England, hearing that 
the King of Scotland w.is advancing at the head of this formid- 
able anny, resolved to assemble their forces to give him battle. 
Thurstan, the Archbishop of York, joined with them. They 
hoisted a banner, which they called that of Saint Peter, upon 
a carriage mounted on wheels ; ^ from which circumstance the 

^ “ It was the mast of a ship, fitted into tiie perch of a high four- 
wheeled carriage ; from it were displayed the banners of St. Peter of York, 
of St, John of Beverly, and of St. Wilfred of Rippon. On the top of this 
mast there was a little casket, containing a consecrated host.” — 
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wax took the name of the Battle of the Standard. The two 
armies came in sight of each other at Cuton Moor, near 
J^^orthallerton, and prej^ared to fight on the next morning. It 
was a contest of great importance ; for if David should prove 
able to defeat the army now opposed to him, there seemed 
little to prevent him from conquering England as far as the 
Humber. 

There was in the English army an aged baron named Robert 
Bruce, father of a race afterwards very famous in Scottish history. 
He had great estates both in England and Scotland. He loved 
King David, because he had been formerly his companion in 
arms, and he resolved to make an effort to preserve peace. 

He went, therefore, to the Scottish camp, and endeavoured 
to persuade King David to retreat, and to make peace — re- 
monstrated with him on the excesses which his army had 
committed — exaggerated the danger in which he was placed ; 
and finally burst into tears when he declared his own purpose 
of relinquishing his allegiance to the King of Scotland, and 
fighting against him in battle, if he persevered in his invasion. 
The King shed tears at this exliortation ; but William Mac- 
Donochy exclaimed, ‘‘Bnice, thou art a false traitor!'^ Bruce, 
incensed at this insult, left the camp of the Scots, renouncing 
for ever all obedience to David, and giving up the lands he held 
of him in Scotland. 

A dispute arose in the Scottish council of war. The Gallo- 
way men, who had gained a considerable battle in their advance 
into England, were intoxicated with their own success, and 
demanded peremptorily that they should lead the van in the 
battle of the next day. King David would fain have eluded 
the request. He had more confidence in the disciplined valour 
of the men-at-arms in his service, than in those brave, but 
tumultuous barbarians. A chief, called Malise, Earl of Strath- 
eam, saw and was angry at David's hesitation. ‘‘Why so 
much confidence in a plate of steel, or in rings of iron?” said 
he. “ I who wear no armour, will go as far to-morrow with a 
bare breast, as any one who wears a cuirass.” 

“Rude earl,” said Allan de Percy, a Norman knight, “you 
brag of what you dare not do.” 

The King interposed, and with difficulty appeased the dis- 
pute. He granted with reluctance the request of the men of 
Galloway. 
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In the morning, David prepared for the eventful contest. 
He drew his army up in three lines. The first, according to 
his promise, consisted of the (ralloway men, who were com- 
manded by William MacDonochy, and Ulrick, and Dovenald. 
The second line consisted of the men-at-arms, the Borderers ol 
Teviotdale, with the archers of Cumberland and Strathclyde. 
They were headed by Henry, Prince of Scotland, a brave and 
amiable youth. The King liimselfi surrounded by a guard 
consisting of English and Norman men-at-anns, commanded 
the third body of troops, who were the men of Lothian, with 
the Northern Scots, properly so called. 

The English were formed into one compact and firm battal- 
ion, in the midst of which the consecrated Standard was dis- 
played. The bishop of Orkney, as deputed by the aged Thur- 
stan, mounted the carriage of St. Peter’s Standard, and pro- 
claiming the war was a l)oly one, assured each English soldier 
that those wdio fell should immediately pass into Paradise. 
The English barons grasped each other’s hands, and swore to 
be victorious, or die in the field. ^ 

The armies being now near each other, the men of Galloway 
charged, with cries which resembled the roar of a tempest. 
They fought for two honns with the greatest fuiy, and made 
such slaughter amongst the English spearmen that tliey began 
to give way. But tlic areliers supported them, and showered 
their arroAvs so thick upon the Galloway men, that, having no 
defensive armour to resist the shut, tliey became dismayed, 
and began to retreat. Prince Hemy of Scotland advanced to 
their support with the mcn-at-anns. He mshed at full gallop 
on that p.' 't of the English line which was opposed to him, 
and broke through it, says a historian, as if it had been a 
spider’s web. He then attjicked the rear of tlic English ; the 
men of Oallow'ay rallied, and ivere about to renew the contest, 
wdien an Englisli soldicT showed the head of a slain man on a 
^pear, and called out it was the King of Scots. The falsehood 


in an«l venerable Walter L’Espec (also) ascended the carriage 

f haran^nied the sun-onnding 
inultitude. He reminded them of the glory of their ancestor*! nnd 

the barbarities of the Scottish iL/on! ' ^u“ls S ; K 
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was believed by the Scottish army, who fell into confusion 
and fled The King in vain threw his helmet from his head, 
and rode barefaced among the soldiers, to show that he still 
lived. The alarm and panic were general, and the Scots lost 
a battle whifih, if they had won, must have given them a great 
part of England, and eventually, it may be, the whole of that 
kingdom, distracted as it was with civil war. Such was the 
famous battle of the Standard.^ It forced David to make peace 
with England, but it was upon the most favourable terms ; 
since, excepting the fortresses of Newcastle and Bamborough, 
the whole of Northumberland and Durham was surrendered by 
Stephen to the Scottish monarch. 

David died in the rear 1153. His brave and amiable son, 
Henry, had died two or three years before his father. David 
was a most excellent sovereign. He would leave his sport of 
hunting, or anything in which he was engaged at the time, if 
the meanest of his subjects came to complain of any wrong 
which he had received ; nor would ho resume his amusement 
till he had seen the poor man redressed. He is also much 
praised by historians, who, in those times, were chiefly clergy- 
men, for his great bounty to the church. He founded bishop- 
rics, and built and endow’ed many monasteries, which he vested 
with large grants of lands out of the patrimony of the kings. 
Amongst these wore the Abbeys of Holyrood, near Edinburgh ; 
of Melrose, in Roxburglisbire ; of Dryburgh, in Berwickshire ; 
of Newbattle, in Lothian; of Cambuskenneth, in Stirlingshire; 
also those of Kelso and Jedburgh, and many ecclesiastical 
bouses of less note. 

It was, perhaps, as much from his munificence to the church, 
as from his private virtues and public deeds, that this monarch 
was received into the catalogue of holy persons, and called 
Saint David. 2 One of his successors, James I., who esteemed 

^ “ The Galwegians cast away their arms ; the troops of Lothian, the 
Islanders, and all who composed the third body, fled without show of re- 
sistance. The King leapt from his horse, and brought up the reserve to 
support the infantry of the second body ; but the Scots, abandoned by so 
many of their companions, were now dispirited and feeble. The nobles 
who attended on the person of the King, saw that the day was irrecover- 
ably lost ; they urged and even compelled him to retreat. The fugitives, 
perceiving the royal ensign displayed, rallied around it, opposed a formid- 
able body to the conquerors, and chechod their pursuit, lliis memorable 
battle was fought on the 22d August 1138.” — Hailes. 

* Aldred,” says Lord Hailes, ‘‘has recorded many curious, although 
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his liberality to the church rather excessive, said, St. David 
had proved a sore saint for the crown.” But we ought to re- 
collect that the church lands were frequently spared, out of 
veneration to religion, when, in those restless times, all the 
rest of the country was burned and plundered. David, there- 
fore, by putting these large estates under the protection of the 
church, may be considered as having done his best to secure 
them against devastation ; and we may observe that most of 
his monasteries were founded in provinces peculiarly exposed 
to the dangers of war. The monks, it must be also remem- 
bered, w^ere the only persons possessed of the most ordinary 
branches of knowledge. They were able to read and write ; 
they understood French and Latin ; they were exc, client archb 
tects, as their magnificent buildings still testify ; they possessed 
the art of gardening, and of forming ])lautations ; and it appears 
that the children of the gentry were often educated in these 
monasteries. It was, therefore, no wonder that David should 
have desired to encourage communities so nearly connected 
with arts and leaming, although he certainly carried to excess 
the patronage which he wjis disposed to afibrd them. 

It was during the reigns of Malcolm Caiimore and his suc- 
cessors, that a dispute arose, grounded upon the feudal law, 

luinute particulars, of the manners and private life of David. At the 
condemnation of the worst of crimmahs his strong emotions of sympathy 
were visible to the spectators ; yet, resisting the seduction of his tender 
nature, he constantly mamtained the just severity of a magistrate. His 
apartments were always open suitors ; for he had nothing secret hut 
his counsels. On certain days ho sat at the gale of his palace, to hear 
and to decide the causes of the poo’* This he. did, probably, with the 
view of restrj. ning the enormities of inferior judges, so prevalent in loose 
times. To suiJpose that he regarded the poor in judgmenty would be to 
impute ostentatious injii-stice to a wise and good man. While deciding 
against the poor, he attempted to make them understand and acknowledge 
the equity of his decisions : an attempt equally benevolent and vain I At 
sunset he dismissed all his attendants, and retired to roeditate on his 
duty to God and the people. At daybreak he resumed his labours. He 
used hunting as an exercise ; yet so as never to encroach on the hours of 
business. ‘ I have seen him,' says Aldred, ‘ quit his horse and dismiss his 
hunting equimge, when any, oven of the meanest of his subjects, implored 
an audience. He sometimes employed his leisure hours in the culture 
of his garden, and in the philosophic amusement of budding and ingraft- 
ing trees.” Buchanan, whose principles are esteemed unfavourable to 
monarchy, says, “A more j)erfect exemplar of a good king is to be 
found in the reign of David I. than in all the theories of the learned and 
iagenious.** 
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which occasioned a most dreadful quarrel between England and 
Scotland ; and though Master Littlejohn be no great lawyer, 
it is necessary he should try all he can to understand it, for it 
is a very material point in history. 

While the English were fighting among themselves, and 
afterwards with the Normans, the Scottish Kings, as I have 
repeatedly told you, had been enlarging their dominions at the 
expense of their neighbours, and had possessed themselves, in 
a great measure, of the northern provinces of England, called 
Lothian, Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland. 
After much fighting and disputing, it was agreed that the 
King of Scotland should keep these English provinces, or such 
parts of them as ho i)ossesse(l, not as an independent sovereign, 
however, but as a vassal of the King of England ; and that he 
should do homage for the same to the English King, and at- 
tend him to the field of battle when summoned. But this 
homage, and this military service, were not paid on account of 
the kingdom of Scotland, which bad never since the beginning 
of the world been under the dominion of an English King, but 
was, and had always remained independent, a free state, having 
sovereigns and monarchs of its own. It may seem strange to 
Master Littlejohn, how a King of Scotland should be vassal 
for that part of his dominions which lay in England, and an 
independent prince when he was considered as King of Scot- 
land; but this might easily happen, according to the regula- 
tions of the Feudal System. William the Conqueror himself 
stood in the same situation ; for he held his gi’eat dukedom of 
Normandy, and his other possessions in France, as a vassal of 
the King of France, by whom it had been granted as a fief to 
his ancestor Rollo; but he was, at the same time, the inde- 
pendent Sovereign of England, of which ho had gained posses- 
sion by his victory at Hastings. 

The English Kings, however, occasionally took opportunities 
to insinuate that the homage paid by the Scottish Kings was 
not only for the provinces which they at this time possessed in 
England, but also for the kingdom of Scotland. The Scottish 
Kings, on the contrary, although they rendered the homage 
and services demanded, as holding laige possessions within the 
boundaries of England, uniformly and positively refused to 
permit it to be said or supposed, that they were subject to any 
claim of boinage on account of the kingdom of Scotland. This 
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was one cause of the frequent wars which took place betwixt 
the countries, in which the Scots maintained their national 
independence, and though frequently defeated, were often vic- 
torious, and threatened, upon more than one occasion, to make 
extensive acquisitions of territory at tlie expense of their neigh- 
bours. 

At the death of David the First of Scotland, tliat monarch 
was in full possession of Lothian, which began to be considered 
as a part of Scotland, and which still continues to be so ; as 
also of Nortliurnberland and of Oumberland, with great part of 
Westmoreland, of which his sovereignty was less secure. 

David was succeeded by his grandson, named Malcolm 
[1153, in Ids tvvelftli year], the eldest son of the brave and 
generous Prince Henry. Mjilcolin di<l honnigc to the King of 
England for the possessions which he had in England. He 
was so kind and gentle in his disposition that he was usually 
called Malcolm the Maiden. Malcolm attached himself parti- 
cularly to Henry II., King of England, wlio w-as indeed a very 
wise and able prince. The Scottish King at one time went 
the length of resigning to Henry the possessions he held in the 
north of Englaiul ; nay, ho followed that prince into France, 
and acted as a volunteer in his army. This partiality to the 
English King disgusted the Scottish nation, who were afraid 
of the influence which Henry possessed over the mind of their 
youthful sovereign. They sent a message to France to upbraid 
Malcolm with his folly and to declare they would not have 
Henry of England to rule over them. Malcolm returned to 
Scotland with all speed, and reconciled himself to his subjects. 
He died at Jedburgh in the year 1165. 

Malcolm the Maiden was succeeded by his brother Wil- 
liam [crowmed 24th December II 65,] a son of Prince Henry, 
and grandson of the good King David. In his time, warriors 
and men of consequence began to ass^une what are called iirino- 
rial bearings, which you may very often see cut upon scMs, 
engraved on silver plate, and painted upon gentlrmcii’s carriages. 
Now, Master Littlejohn, it is as well to know the meaning of 
this ancient custom. 

In the time of which I am speaking, the warriors went into 
battle clad in complete armour, whicli covei*ed them from top 
to toe. On their head they woi'e iron caps, called helmets, 
with visors, which came down and protected the face, so that 
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nothing could be seen of the countenanc;c except the eyes 
peeping through bars of iron. You have seen such helmets in 
grandpapa’s entrance-hall. But as it was necessary that a 
king, lord, or knight, should be known to his followers in 
battle, they adopted two ways of distinguishing themselves. 
The one was by a crest, that is, a figure of some kind or other, 
as a lion, a wolf, a hand holding a sword, or some such decora- 
tion, which they wore on the top of the helmet, as we talk of 
a cock’s comb being the crest of that bird. But besides this 
mark of distinction, these warriors were accustomed to paint 
emblematical figures, sometimes of a very whimsical kind, 
upon their shields. These emblems became general; and at 
length no one was permitted to bear any such armorial device, 
excepting he cither had right to carry it by inheritance, or 
that such right had been conferred upon him by some sovereign 
prince. To assume the crest or armorial emblems of another 
man was a high offence, and often mortally resented ; and to 
adopt armorial bearings for yourself, was punished as a misde- 
meanour by a peculiar court, composed of men called Heralds, 
who gave their name to the science called Heraldry. As men 
disused the wearing of armour, the original purpose of heraldry 
fell into neglect, but still persons of ancient descent remained 
tenacious of the armorial distinctions of their ancestors ; and, 
as I told you before, they are now painted on carriages, or 
placed above the principal door of country-houses, or frequently 
engraved on seals. But there is much less attention paid to 
heraldry now than there was formerly, although the College of 
Heralds still exists. 

Now, William King of Scotland having chosen for his ar- 
morial bearing a Bed Lion, rampant (that is, standing on its 
hind legs, as if it were going to climb), he acquired the name 
of William the Lion. And this Rampant Lion still constitutes 
the arras of Scotland, and the President of the Heralds’ Court 
in that country, who is always a person of high rank, is called 
Lord Lion King-at-Arms. 

William, though a brave man, and though he had a lion for 
his emblem, was unfortunate in war. In the year 1174 he 
invaded England, for the purpose of demanding and compelling 
restoration of the portion of Northumberland which had been 
possessed by his ancestors. He himself, with a small body of 
men, lay in careless security near Alnwick, while his numerous, 

1 3 
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but barbarous and undisciplined army, were spread throughout 
the country, burning and destroying wherever they came. 
Some gallant Yorkshire barons marched to the aid of their 
neiglibours of Northumberland. They assembled four hundred 
men-at-arms, and made a forced march of twenty-four miles 
from Newcastle towards Alnwick, without Ixdng discovered. 
On the moniing a thick mist fell — they became uncertain of 
their road — and some proposed to turn back. ** If you should 
all turn back,” said one of their leaders, named Bernard de 
Baliol, T would go forward alone.*’ The others adopted the 
same resolution, and, concealed by the mist, they rode forward 
towards Alnwick. In their way they suddenly encountered 
the Scottish King, at the head of a small party of only sixty 
men. William so little expected a sudden attack of this 
nature that at first he thought the body of cavaliy which he 
saw advancing was a part of his own army. Wlien he was unde- 
ceivt^d, he had too much of the lion about him to fear. “Now 
shall we see,” he said, “which of us are good knights;” and 
instantly charged tlio Yorkshire barons, with the handful of 
men who attended him. But sixty men at arms could make 
no impression on four himdrcd, and aa the rest of William’s 
anny were too distant to give him assistance, he was, after de- 
fending himself with the utmost gallantry, unhorsed and made 
piisoner. The English immediately retreated with their royal 
captive, after this bold and successful adventure. They carried 
William to Newcastle, and from that town to Northampton, 
where he was conducted to the presence of Henry II., King of 
England, with his legs tied un-lor his horse’s belly, as if he had 
been a common malefactor or felon.^ 

This was a great abuse of the advantage which fortune had 
given to Henry, and was in fact more disgraceful to himself 
than to his prisoner. But the English King’s subsequent 
conduct was equally harsh and ungenerous. He would not 
release his unfortunate captive until he had agreed to do 
homage to the King of England, not only for his English pos- 
sessions, but also for Scotland, and all his other dominions. 
The Scottish parliament were brought to acquiesce in this 
treaty ; and thus, in order to recover the liberty of their Ejng, 

' ** William was at first confined to the castle of Richmond, but Henry, 
sensible of the value of tliis unexpected acquisition, secured bi™ beyond 
seas at Falaise in Normandy. ” — Had.bb. 
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they sacrificed the independence of their country, which remained 
for a time subject to the English claim of paramount sove- 
reignty. This dishonourable treaty was made on the 8th of 
December 1174. 

Thus the great national question of supremacy was for a 
time abandoned by the Scots ; but this state of things did not 
last long. In 1189 Henry II. died, and was succeeded by his 
son, Richard the First, one of the most remarkable men in 
English histoiy. Ho was so brave that he was generally 
known by the name of Cceur de Lion, that is, the Lion-hearted ; 
and ho was as generous as he was brave. Nothing was so 
much at his heart as what was then called the Holy War, 
that is, a war undertaken to drive the Saracens out of Pales- 
tine. For this he resolved to go to Palestine with a large 
anny : but it was first necessary that he should place his 
afikirs at home in such condition as might ensure the quiet of 
his dominions during his absence upon the expedition. This 
point could not be accomplished without his making a solid 
peace with Scotland ; and in order to obtain it, King Richard 
resolved to renounce the claim for homage, which had been 
extorted from William the Lion. By a charter, dated 5th 
December of the same year (1189), he restored to the King 
of Scots the castles of Berwick and Roxburgh, and granted an 
acquittance to him of all obligations which Henry II. had ex- 
torted from him in consequence of his captivity, reserving only 
Richard^s title to such homage as was anciently rendered by 
Malcolm Canmore. For this renunciation William paid ten 
thousand merks ; a sum which probably assisted in furnishing 
the expenses of Richard^s expedition to Palestine. 

Thus was Scotland again restored to the dignity of an inde- 
pendent nation, and her monarchs were declared liable only to 
the homage due for the lands which the King of Scotland held 
beyond the boundaries of his own kingdom, and within those 
of England. The period of Scottish subjection lasted only 
fifteen years. 

This generous behaviour of Richard of England was attended 
with such good efiects that it almost put an end to aU wars 
and quarrels betwixt England and Scotland for more than a 
hundred years, during which time, with one or two brief in- 
terruptions, the nations lived in great harmony together. This 
was much to the happiness of both, and might in time have led 
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to their becoming one people, for which Nature, which placed 
them both in the same island, seemed to have designed them. 
Intercourse for the purpose of traffic became more frequent. 
Some of the Scottish and English families formed marriages 
and friendships together, and several powerful lords and barons 
had lands both in England and Scotland. All seemed to promise 
peace and tranquillity betwixt the two kingdoms, until a course 
of melancholy accidents having nearly extinguished the Scottish 
royal family, tempted the English monarch again to set up his 
uiyust pretensions to be sovereign of Scotland, and gave occasion 
to a series of wars, fiercer and more bloody than any which had 
ever before taken place betwixt the countries. 


CHAPTER V 


Accession of Alexander 11. — Burning of the Bishop of Caithness--- 
Accession of Alexander IIL— Battle of Largs 

Contemporary Sovereigns. John, Henry HI. 
Franca Philip II., Louis VIII., Louis IX. 

1214—1266 

William the Lion died at Stirling in December 1214, and 
was succeeded by his son, Alexander II., a youth in years, but 
remarkable for prudence and for firmness. In his days there 
was some w ^r with England, as he espoused the cause of the 
disaffected barons, against King John. But no disastrous con- 
sequences having arisen, the pcac^ betwixt the two kingdoms 
was BO effectually restored that Henry III. of England, having 
occasion to visit his French dominions, committed the care of 
the northern frontiers of his kingdom to Alexander of Scotland, 
the prince who was most likely to have seized the opportunity 
of disturbing them. Alexander II. repaid with fidelity the 
great and honourable trust which his brother sovereign had re- 
posed in him. 

Relieved from the cares of an English war, Alexander en- 
deavoured to civilise the savage manners of his own people. 
These were disorderly to a great degree. 
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For example, one Adam, Bishop of Caithness, proved ex- 
tremely rigorous in enforcing the demand of tithes, — the tenth 
part, that is, of the produce of the ground, which the church 
claimed for support of the clergy. The people of Caithness 
assembled to consider what shoidd be done in this dilemma, 
when one of them exclaimed, “ Short rede, good rede, slay we 
the bishop!” which means, “Few words are best, let us kill 
the bishop.” They ran instantly to the bishop^s house, as- 
saulted it with fury, set it on fire, and burned the prelate alive 
in his own palace (a.d. 1222). 

While this tragedy was going on, some of the bishop^s 
servants applied for protection for their master to the Earl of 
Orkney and Caithness. This nobleman, who probably favoured 
the conspiracy, answered hypocritically, that the bishop had 
only to come to him, and he would assure him of protection ; — 
as if it had been possible for the mihappy bishop to escape from 
his blazing palace, and through his raging enemies, and to make 
his way to the earl’s residence. 

The tidings of this cruel action were brought to Alexander 
II. when he ^vas upon a journey towards England. He im- 
mediately turned back, marched into Caithness with an army, 
and put to death four hundred of those who had been concerned 
in the murder of the bishop. The hard-hearted earl was soon 
afterwards slain, and his castle burned, in revenge of that odious 
crime. 

By the prompt administration of justice, Alexander both 
became obeyed and dreaded. He was a sovereign of consider- 
able power, beloved both by English and Scots. He had a 
brave and not ill -disciplined army; but his cavalry, which 
amounted only to a thousand spears, were not very well 
mounted, and bore no proportion to one hundred thousand of 
infantry, strong, good, and resolute men. 

Alexander III., then only in his eighth year, succeeded to 
his father in 1249. Yet, when only two years older, he went 
to York to meet with the English King, and to marry his 
daughter, the Princess Margaret. On this occasion Henry en- 
deavoured to revive the old claim of homage, which he insisted 
should be rendered to him by the boy -bridegroom for aU his 
dominions. Alexander answered, with wisdom beyond his years, 
that he was come to marry the Princess of England, and not 
to treat of afiairs of state ; and that he could not, and would 
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not, enter upon the subject proposed, without advice of his 
l^arliaiueut. 

Upon another occasion, when visiting his fatherdn-law at 
London, Alexander made it a condition of his journey, that he 
should not be called upon to discuss any state affairs. In this, 
and on other occasions, Alexander showed great willingness to 
be on good terms with England, qualified by a sincere resolu- 
tion that he 'would not sacrifice any part of the rights and 
independence of liis dominions. 

In the days of Alexander III. Scothind was threatened with 
a great danger, from the invasion of the Danes and the Nor- 
wegians. I have t(dd you before, that these northern people 
were at this time wont to scour the seas with their vessels, 
and to malic descents and conquests where it suited them to 
settle, England had been at one time conquered by them, 
and France had been cjompelled to yield up to them the fine 
provinces which, after their name, 'wxre called Normandy. 
The Scots, '\^dl 0 sc country was at once poor and mountainous, 
had hitherto held these rovers at defiance. But in the year 
12C3 Raco, King of Norway, at tlie head of a powerful fleet 
and army, came to invade and conquer the kingdom of Scotland. 
Alexander, on his part, lost no time in assembling a great anny, 
and j>reparing for the defence of the country, in which he was 
zealously secouded by most of his nobles. They were not all, 
however, equally faithful, some of them had encouraged the 
attempt of the invaders. 


On the 1st October 1263 lTa(50, having arrived on the 
western coast, commenced hostilities by making himself master 
of the Is^ .nds of Bute and Airan, lying in the mouth of the 
Firth of Clyde, and then ajipeared with his great navy off the 
village of Largs, in Cunninghame. The Scots were in arms 
to defend the shore,* but Haco disembarked a great part of his 
troops, and obtained some advantages over them. On the next 
day, more Scottish troops having come up, the battle was re- 
newed with great fuiy. Alexander, fighting in person at the 
h^d of his troops, was wounded in the face by an arrow. 
Alexander the Steward, a high officer in the Scottish court* 
was killed. But the Danes lost the nephew of their king 
one of the most renowned champions in their host. While 
the battle was still raging on shore, a furious tempest arose 
which drove the ships of the Danes and Norwegians from theii 
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anchorage ; many were shipwrecked on tiic coast, and the crews 
were destroyed by the Scots, when they attempted to get upon 
land. The soldiers, who had been disembarked, lost courage, 
and retired before the Scots, who were hourly reinforced by 
their countrymen coming from all quarters. It was with the 
utmost difficulty that Haco got the remnant of his scattered 
forces on board of such vessels as remained. He retired to 
the Orkney Islands, and there died, full of shame and sorrow 
for the loss of his army, and the inglorious conclusion of his 
foimidable invasion. 

The consequence of this victory was, that the King of the 
Island of Man, who had been tributary to Haco, now submitted 
himself to the King of Scotland ; and negotiations took place 
betwixt Alexander III. and Magnus, who had succeeded Haco 
in the throne of Norway, by which llie latter resigned to the 
King of Scotland (1266) all right to the islands on the western 
side of Scotland, called the Hebrides. 

The traces of the battle of Largs, a victory of so much con- 
sequence to Scotland, arc still to be found on the shores where 
the action was fought. Tlicre are visible great rocks and heaps 
of stones, beneath which lie interred the remains of the slain. 
Human bones are found in great quantities, and also warlike 
weapons, particularly ."ixcs, and swords, which being made of 
brass, remain longer unconsumed than if they bad teen of iron 
or steel like those now used. 

Thus you see. Master Littlejohn, that down to the juried 
of which we speak, Scotland hatl been a powerful and victorious 
nation, maintaining a more equal rank with England than could 
have been expected from the different size and strength of the 
two kingdoms, and repelling by force of aims those northern 
people who had so long been the terror of Eiiroiie. 
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OHAPTER VI 

Death uj Alejcuuder IIl.—Margaret of Norway-^Diterregnumr^Gom- 
petitorsfoT the Crown— Usurpation of Edward I. of Englxmd 

CONTEMI’ORARY SOVEREIGNS.— Henry III., Edward I. 

France'. Louis IX., Philip IV. 

1266 — 1296 

Seven kings of Scotland, oiiiitting one or two temporary 
occupants of the throne, had in succession after 

Mah'-oliu Oanmore, the son of Duncan, who recovered the 
kingdom from IMachcth. I’hcir reigns occupied a period of 
nearly two hundred years. Some of them were very able men ; 
all of them were; wcil-disposed, good sovereigns, and inclined to 
discharge their duty towards their subjects. They made good 
laws ; and, considering the barbarous and ignorant times they 
lived in, they aj)pear to have been men as deserving of praise 
as any race of kings who reigned in Europe during that period. 
Alexander, the third of that name, and tlie last of these seven 
princes, was an excellent sovereign. He married, as I told 
you in the last chapter, Margaret, daughter of Henry HI. of 
England \ but unhappily all the children who were born of 
that marriage died before their father. After the death of 
Queen Margaret, Alexander married another wife ; hut lie did 
not live to have any family by her. As he was riding in the 
dusk of th evening, along the sea-coast of Fife, betwixt Burnt- 
island and Kirigliorn, lie a])proachcd too near the brink of the 
precipice, and liis horse starting or stumbling, he was thrown 
over the rock, and killed on the spot. It is now no less than 
five hundred and forty two years since Alexander’s death, yet 
the i}eoi)lc of the country still point out the very spot where 
it hapjieiied, and wdiich is called the King’s Crag. The very 
melancholy consequences which followed Alexander’s decease 
made the manner of it long remembered. A sort of elegy is also 
preserved, in which his virtues, and the misfortunes that followed 
his death, are recorded. It is the oldest specimen of the Scottish 
language which is knowm to remain in existence ; but as you 
would not understand it, I am obliged to alter it a little : — 
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AVheu Alexander our king was dead. 

Who Scotland led in love and le, 

Away was wealth of ale and broad, 

Of wine and wax, of game and glee. 

Then pray to God, since only he 
Can succour Scotland in her need, 

That placed is in perjdexity ! 

Another legend says, that a wise man, who is called Thomas 
the Rhymer, and about whom many stories are told, had said 
to a great Scottish nobleman, called the Earl of March, that 
the sixteenth day of March should be the stoj iiiiest day that 
ever was witnessed in Scotland. The day came, and was 
remarkably clear, mild, and temperate. But while they were 
all laughing at Thomas the Rhymer on account of his false 
prophecy, an express brought the news of the King^s death. 
“ There,” said Tliomas, “that is the storm which 1 meant; and 
there was never tempest which will bring more ill luck to 
Scotland.” This story may very possibly be false ; but the 
general belief in it serves to show that the death of Alexander 
the Third was looked upon as an event of the most threatening 
and calamitous nature. 

The full consequences of the evil were not visible at first ; 
for, although all Alexander’s children had, as we have already 
said, died before him, yet one of them, who had been married 
to Eric, King of Nurw'ay, had left a daughter named Margaret, 
upon whom, as the grand-daughter and nearest heir of the 
deceased prince, the crown of Scotland devolved. The young 
princess, called by our historians, the Maid of Norway, was 
residing at her father’s court. 

While the crown of Scotland thus passed to a young girl, 
the King of England began to consider by what means he 
could BO avail himself of circumstances, as to unite it with his 
own. This king was Edward, called the First, because he was 
the first of the Norman line of princes so named. He was a 
very brave man, and a good soldier, — wise, skilful, and 
prudent, but unhappily very ambitious, and desirous of extend- 
ing his royal authority, without caring much whether he did 
BO by right moans or by those which were uiyust. And 
although it is a great sin to covet that which does not belong 
to you, and a still greater to endeavour to possess yourself of 
it by any unfair practices, yet his desire of adding the kingdom 
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of Scotland to that of England was so great, tliat Jlidward was 
unable to resist it. 

The mode by which the English King at first endeavoured 
to accomplish Ids object was a very just one. He proposed a 
marriage bcitwixt the Maiden of Norway, the young Queen of 
Scotland, and his own eldest son, called Edward, after himself. 
A treaty was eiitered into for this purj^ose; and had the 
marriage b(*.en effected, and been followed by children, the 
union of hlngland and Scotland miglit have taken place more 
than tliree hundred years sooner than it did, and an immeasur- 
able quantity of money and bloodshed would probably liavo 
l>eeu saved. But it was not the will of Heaven that this 
desirable union should be accomplished till many long years of 
war and distress had afflicted both these nations. The young 
Queen of Scotland sickened and died, and the treaty for the 
marriage was ended with her life.^ 

The kingdom of Scf>tland was troubled, and its inhabitants 
sunk into des])air, at the death of their young princess. There 
was not any descendant of Alexander III. remaining, who 
could bo considered as his direct and undeniable heir : and 
many of the great nobles, who were more or less distantly 
related to the royal family, pre])ared each of them to assert a 
right to the crown, began to assemble forces and form parties, 
and threatened the country with a civil war, which is the 
greatest of all misfortunes. The number of persons who set 
up claims to the crown was no fewer than twelve, all of them 
forming pretensions on some relationship, more or less distant, 
to the royal family. These clmmants were most of them 
powerful, from thoir rank and the number of their followers ; 
and, if they should dispute the question of right by the sword, 
it was evident that the whole country would be at war from 
one sea to the other. 

To prevent this gi’rat dOemma, it is said the Scottish nobil- 
ity resolved to submit the question respecting the succession 
of their kingdom to Edward I. of England, who was one of the 
wisest princes of his time, and to request of him to settle, as 
umpire, which of the persons claiming the throne of Scotland 
had best right to be preferred to the others. The people of 
Scotland are said to have sent ambassadors to Edward, to re- 

^ She lauded in Orkney, on her way to take possession of her crown, 
and died there, Sept. 1290. 
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quest his interference as judge ; but he had already determined 
to regulate the succession of the kingdom, not as a mere um- 
pire, having no authority but from the desire of the parties, 
but as himself a person principally concerned; and for this 
purpose he resolved to revive the old pretext of his having 
right to the feudal sovereignty of Scotland, which, as we have 
before seen, had been deliberately renounced by his generous 
predecessor, Richard I. 

With this secret and unjust purpose, Edward of England 
summoned the nobility and clergy of Scotland to meet him at 
the castle of Norham, a large and strong fortress, which stands 
on the English side of the Tweed, on the line where that river 
divides England from Scotland. They met there on the 10th 
May 1291, and were presented to the King of England, who 
received them in great state, surrounded by the high officers of 
his court. He was a very handsome man, and so taU, that he 
was popularly known by the name of Longshanks, that is, long 
legs. The Justiciary of England then informed the nobility 
and clergy of Scotland, in King Edward^s name, that before 
he could proceed to decide who should be the vassal King of 
Scotland, it was necessary that they should acknowledge the 
King of England's right as lord paramount, or sovereign of 
that kingdom. 

The nobles and churchmen of Scotland were surprised to hear 
the King of England propose a claim which had never been ad- 
mitted, except for a short time, in order to procure the freedom 
of King AVilliam the Lion, and which had been afterwards re- 
nomiced for ever by Richard I. They refused to give any 
answer until they should consult together by themselves. “ By 
St, Edward I said the King, “ whose crown I wear, I will make 
good my just rights, or perish in the attempt ! ” He then dis- 
missed the assembly, allowing the Scots a delay of three weeks, 
however, to accede to his terma 

The Scottish nobility being thus made aware of King Ed- 
ward’s selfish and ambitious designs, ought to have assembled 
their forces together, and declared that they would defend the 
rights and independence of their country. But they were 
much divided among themselves, and without any leader ; and 
the competitors who laid claim to the crown were mean-spiiited 
enough to desire to make favour with King Edward, in e 2 q)ec- 
tation that he would raise to the throne Mm whom he should 
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find most willing to subscribe to his own claims of paramount 
superiority. 

Acconlingly, the second assembly of the Scottish nobility 
and clergy took place without auy one having dared to state 
any objection to what the King of England proposetl, however 
unreasonable they knew his pretensions to be. They were 
assembled in a large open plain, called Upsettlington, opposite 
to the castle of Norham, but on the northern or Scottish side 
of the river. The Chancellor of England then demanded of 
such of the candidates as were present, whether they acknow- 
ledged the King of England as Lord Paramount of Scotland, 
and whether they were willing to receive and hold the crown 
of Scotland as awarded by Edward in that character. They 
all answered that they were willing to do so ; and thus, rather 
than hazard their own claims by offending King Edward, 
these unworthy candidates consented to resign the independ- 
ence of their country, which hail been so long and so bravely 
defended. 

Upon examining the claims of the candidates, the right of 
succession to the throne of Scotland was found to lie chiefly 
l)etwixt Robert Bruce, the Lord of Annandale, and John Baliol, 
who was the Lord of Galloway, Both were gi'eat and power- 
ful barons; both were of Norman descent, and had great 
estates in England as well as Scotland ; lastly, both were de- 
scended from the Scottish royal family, and each by a daughter 
of David, Earl of Huntingdon, brother of William the Lion. 
Edward, ujion dm; consideration, declared Baliol to be King 
of Scotland, as being son of Margaret, the eldest of the two 
sisters. Bi ; he declared that the kingdom was always to be 
held under him as the lord pai-amount, or sovereign thereof. 
John Baliol closed the disgraceful scene by doing homage to 
the King of England, and acknowledging that he was his liege 
vassal and subject. Thii? remarkable event took place on 20th 
November 1292. 

Soon after this remarkable, and to Scotland most shamefid 
transaction, King Edw;*rd began to show to Baliol that it was 
not his purpose to be satisfied with a bare acknowledgment of 
his ^ht of sovereignty, but that he was determined to exer- 
cise it with severity on every possible occasion. He did this, 
no doubt, on purjKise to provoke the dependent king to some 
act of resistance which should give him a pretext for depriving 
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him of the kingdom altogether as a disobedient subject, and 
taking it under his own government in his usurped character of 
lord paramount. The King of England, therefore, encouraged 
the Scottish subjects to appeal from the courts of Baliol to his 
own ; and as Baliol declined making appearance in the English 
tribunals, or answering there for the sentences which he had 
pronounced in his capacity of King of Scotland, Edward insisted 
upon having possession of three principal fortresses of Scotland 
— Berwick, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh. 

Baliol surrendered, or at least agreed to surrender, these 
castles ; but the people murmured against this base compliance, 
and Baliol himself, perceiving that it wtis Edward’s intention 
gradually to destroy his power, was stung at once with shame 
and fear, and entering into a league with France, raised a great 
army, for the purpose of invading England, the dominions of 
the prince whom he had so lately acknowledged his lord para- 
mount, or sovereign. At the same time he sent a letter to 
Edward, fonnally renouncing his dependence upon him.^ Ed- 
ward replied in Norman-French, “ Ha ! — dares this idiot com- 
mit such folly 1 Since he will not attend on us, as is his duty, 
we will go to him.” 

The King of England accordingly assembled a powerful 
army, amongst which came Bruce, who had formerly contended 
for the crown of Scotland with Baliol, and who now hoped to 
gain it upon his forfeiture. Edward defeated the Scottish 
army in a great battle near Dunbar, and Baliol, who appears 
to have been a mean-spirited man, gave up the con- 
test. He came before Edward in the castle of Rox- 
burgh, and there made a most humiliating submissioiu 
He appeared in a mean dress, without sword, royal robes, or 
arms of any kind, and bearing in his band a white wand. He 
there confessed that through bad counsel and folly he had re- 
belled against his liege lord, and, in atonement, he resigned the 
kingdom of Scotland, with the inhabitants, and all right which 
he possessed to their obedience and duty, to their liege lord, 
King Edward. He was then j^ermitted to retire uninjured. 

I “The reasons assigned by Baliol were : — 1, That Edward had wan- 
tonly, and upon slight suggestions, summoned Baliol to his courts. 2. 
Had aeized his English estates. 3. Had seized his goods and the goods 
of his subjects. 4. Had forcibly carried off, and still detained, certain 
natiTos of Scotland'* (April 1296 }.-~Haiu{3. 
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Baliol being thus removed, Bruce expressed his hopes of 
being aUowed to supply his place, as tributary or dependent 
King of Scotland. But Edward answered him sternly, ‘‘ Have 
wo nothing, think you, to do, but to conquer kingdoms for 
you]” By which words the English King plainly expressed 
that he intended to keep Scotland to himself ; and he proceeded 
to take such measures as made his purpose still more evident. 

Edward marched through Scotland at the head of a power- 
ful army, compelling all ranks of people to submit to him. 
He removed to London the records of the kingdom of Scotland, 
and was at the pains to transport to the Abbey Church at 
Westminster a great stone, upon which it had been the national 
custom to place the King of Scotland when he was crowned 
for the first time. He did this to show that he was absolute 
master of Scotland, and that the country was in future to 
have no other king but himself, and his descendants the Kings 
of England. The stone is still preserved, and to this day 
tlie King’s throne is placed upon it at the time when he is 
crowned.^ Last of all, King Edward placed the government 
of Scotland in the hands of John de Warenne, Earl of Surrey, 
a brave nobleman ; of Hugh Orcssingham, a clergyman, whom 
he nmed chief tre^urer ; and of William Onnesby, whom he 
appointed the chief judge of the kingdom. He placed English 
soldiers in all the castles and strongholds of Scotland, from the 
one end of the kingdom to the other; and not trusting the 

^ “This fatal stoiw was sai^l to have been brought from Ireland by 
Fergus, the son of Eric, who led the Dalriads to the shores of Argyle- 
shire. Its virtues are preserved in th-* celebrated leonine verse— 

‘ Ni fallat fatuin, Scott quocuaque locatum 
Invcnient lapidem, reguare teiventur ibidem. 

Which may be rendered thus 

Unless the fates arc faithless found, 

And prophots’ voice be vain, 

Wliere'er Uiis monument is found 
The Scottish race shall reign. 

There were Scots who hailed the accomplishment of this prophecy at the 
accession of James VI. to the crown of England, and exulted, that in 
removing this palladium, the policy of Edward resembled that which 
brought the Trojan horse in triumph within their walla, and which oc- 
casioned the destruction of their royal family. The stone is still pre- 
served, and forms the support of King Edward the Confessor’s chair, which 
the Sovereign occupies at his coronation, and, independent of the divina- 
tion so long in being accomplished, is in itself a very curious remnant of 
extreme antiquity/’— Sib Walter Scott, Laurdner'a Oydopmdia, 
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Scots themselves, he appointed English governors in most of 
the provinces of the kingdom. 

We may here remark, my dear child, that a little before he 
thus subdued Scotland, this same Edward I. had made conquest 
of Wales, that mountainous part of the island of Britain into 
which the Britons had retreated from the Saxons, and where, 
until the reign of this artful and ambitions prince, they had 
been able to maintain their independence. In subduing Wales, 
Edward had acted as treacherously, and more cruelly, than he 
had done in Scotland ; since he had hanged the last Prince of 
Wales, when he became his prisoner, for no other crime than 
because he defended his country against the English, who had 
no right to it. Perhaps Edward thought to himself that, by 
uniting the whole island of Britain under one king and one 
government, he would do so much good by preventing future 
wars, as might be an excuse for the force and fraud which he 
made use of to bring about his purpose. But, my dear child, 
God, who sees into our hearts, will not bless those measures 
which are wicked in themselves, because they are used under a 
pretence of bringing about that which is good. We must not 
do evil even that good mny come of it ; and the happy prospect 
that England and Scotland would be united under one govern- 
ment, was so far from being brought nearer by Edward’s un- 
principled usurpation, that the hatred and violence of national 
antipathy which arose betwixt the sister countries, removed to 
a distance almost incrdculablc, the prospect of their becoming 
one people, for which natTire seemed to design them. 


CHAPTER VII 

Sir jnUirtm. 

CoNTFWPORARY SOVEREIGNS. — Euclid I Edward I, 

France : PhiHp IV. 

1296—1305 

I TOTiT> you, my dear Hugh, that Edward T. of England had 
reduced Scotland almost entirely to the condition of a con- 
quered country, although he had obtained possession of the 
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kingdom, less by his bravery, than by cunningly taking advan- 
tage of the disputes and divisions that followed amongst the 
Scots themselves after the death of Alexander ITT. 

The English, however, had in point of fact obtained posses- 
sion of the country, and governed it with much rigoim The 
Lord High Justice Ormesby called all men to account, who 
would not take the oath of allegiance to King Edward. Many 
of the Scots refused this, as what the English King had no 
right to demand from them. Such persons were called into the 
courts of justice, fined, deprived of their estates, and otherwise 
severely punished. Then Hugh Cressingham, the English 
treasurer, tormented the Scottish nation by collecting money 
from them under various pretexts. The Scots were always a 
poor people, and their native kings had treated them with much 
kindness, and seldom required them to pay any taxes. They 
were, therefore, extremely enraged at finding themselves obliged 
to pay to the English treasurer much larger sums of money than 
their own good kings had ever dcmandetl from them ; and they 
became exceedingly dissatisfied. 

Besides these modes of oppression, the English soldiers, who, 
I told you, had been placed in gaiTison in the different castles 
of Scotland, thought themselves masters of the country, treated 
the Scots with great contempt, took from them by main force 
whatever they had a fancy to, and if the owners offered to re- 
sist, abused them, heat and wounded, and sometimes killed 
them ; for which acta of violence the Fmglish officers did not 
check or punish their '.oldicrs. Scotland was, therefore, in 
great distress, and the inhabitants, exceedingly enraged, only 
wanted f me leader to command them, to rise up in a body 
against the English or Southern men, as they called them, and 
recover the liberty and independence of their country, which 
had been destroyed by Edwaid the First. 

Such a leader arose in the person of William Wallace, 
whose name is still so often mentioned in Scotland. It is a 
great pity we do not know exactly the history of this brave 
man ; for at the time when he lived, every one was so busy 
fighting, that there was no person to write down the history 
of what took place; and afterwards, when there was more 
leisure for composition, the tniths that were collected were 
greatly mingled with falsehood. What I shall tell you of him 
is generally believed to be true. 
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William Wallace was none of the high nobles of Scotland, 
but the son of a private gentleman, called Wallace of Ellerslie, 
in Renfrewshire, near Paisley. He was very tall and handsome, 
and one of the strongest and bravest men that ever lived. He 
had a very fine countenance, with a quantity of fair hair, and 
was particularly dexterous in the use of all weapons which were 
then employed in battle. Wallace, like all Scotsmen of high 
spirit, had looked with great indignation upon the usurpation 
of the crown by Edward, and upon the insolences which the 
English soldiers committed on his countrymen. It is said, 
that w'hen he was very young, he went a-fishing for sport in 
the river of Irvine, near Ayr. He had caught a good many 
trouts, which were carried by a boy, who attended him with a 
fishing-basket, as is usual with anglers. Two or three English 
soldiers who belonged to the garrison of Ayr came up to 
Wallace, and insisted, with their usual insolence, on taking the 
fish from the boy. Wallace was contented to allow them a 
part of the trouts, but he refused to part witli the wliolo basket- 
ful. The soldiers insisted, and from words came to blow^s. 
Wallace had no better weapon than the butt-end of his fishing- 
rod; but he struck the foremost of the Englishmen so hard 
under the ear with it, that he killed him on the spot ; and 
getting possession of the slain man^s sword, he fought with so 
much fury that he put the others to flight, and brought hojno 
his fish safe and sound. The English governor of Ayr sought 
for him, to punish him with death for this action ; hut Wallace 
lay concealed among the hills and great woods till the matter 
was forgotten, and then appcarc<l in another part of the country. 
He is said to have had other adventures of tl)e same kind, in 
which he gallantly defended himself, sometimes when alone, 
sometimes with very few companions, against superior numbers 
of the English, until at last his name became generally known 
as a terror to them. 

But the action which occasioned his finally rising in arms is 
believed to have happened in the town of Lanark. Wallace 
was at this time married to a lady of that place, and residing 
there with his wife. It chanced, as he walked in the market- 
place, dressed in a green garment, with a rich dagger by his 
side, that an Englishman came up and insulted him on account 
of his finery, saying, a Scotsman had no business to wear so 
gay a dress, or carry so handsome a weapon. It soon came to 

I 4 
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a quarrel, as on many fonner occasions ; and Wallace, having 
killed the Englishman, fled to his own house, wliicli W 2 ts speedily 
assaulted by all the English soldiers. While they were en- 
deavouring to force their way in at the front of the house 
Wallace escaped by a back-door, and got in safety to a rugged 
and rocky glen, near Lanark, called the Cartland crags, all 
covered with bushes and trees, and full of high precipices, 
where he knew ho should be safe from the pursuit of the 
English soldiers,^ Tii tlie ineantiine tl]e governor of Lanark, 
whose name was Efazelrigg, burned Wallace’s house, and juit 
his wife and servants to death ; and by committing this cruelty 
increased to the highest pildi, as you may well believe, the 
hatred which the champion had always borne against the 
English usurper. Hazclrigg also proclaimed Wallace an outlaw, 
and offered a reward to any one wlio should bring him to an 
English garrison, alive or dead. 

On the other hand, Wallace soon collected a body of men, 
outlawed like himself, or willing to become so, rather than any 
longer endure the oppression of the Englisli. One of his earliest 
exjieditions was directed against Hazel rigg, whom he killed, 
and tlms avenged the death of his wife. He fought skirmishes 
with t]i(3 soldiers who w(3re sent against him, and often defeated 
them ; and in time became so wc^U known and so formidable 
that multitudes began to resort to his standard, until at length 
he was at the head of a considerable army, with wliich he pro- 
posed to restore his country to independence. 

About this time is said to have taken place a memorable 
evi'iit, vhich the Scottish people called the Barns of Ayr. It 
is alleges' that the English governor of Ayr had invited the 
'greater part of the Scottish nobility and gentry in the western 
parts to meet him at some liirge buildings called the Barns of 
Ayr, for ilje pm-pose of friendly conference u])on the affairs of 
the nation. But the English earl entertained the treacherous 
purpose of putting the Scottish gentlemen to death. The 
English Rohliers had halters with running iioosc 3 S ready prepared 
and hung upon the beams which supported the roof; and, as 
the Scottish gentlemen were admitted by two and two at a 
time, the nooses were thrown over their heads, and they were 

^ III the wc.sterti face of ilie chasm of Cartland crags, a few yards above 
the new bridge, a cave in tlie rock is pointed out by tradition as having 
been the hiding-place of Wallace. 
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pulled up by the neck, and thus hanged or strangled to death. 
Among those who were slain in this base and treacherous 
manner was, it is said, Sir Reginald Crawford, Sheriff of the 
county of Ayr, and uncle to William Wallace. 

When Wallace heard of what had befallen he was dreadfully 
enraged, and collecting his men in a wood near the town of 
Ayr, he resolved to be revenged on the authora of this great 
crime. The English in the meanwhile made much feasting, 
and when they had eaten and drunk plentifully, they lay down 
to sleep in the same large barns in which they had murdered 
the Scottish gentlemen. But Wallace, learning that they kept 
no guard or watch, not suspecting there were any enemies so 
near them, directed a woman who knew the place to mark 
with chalk the doors of the lodgings where the Englishmen 
lay. Then he sent a party of men, who, with strong ropes, 
made aU the doors so fast on the outside that those within 
could not open them. On the outside the Scots had prepared 
heaps of straw, to which they set fire, and the bams of Ayr, 
being themselves made of wood, were soon burning in a bright 
flame. Then the English were awakened, and endeavoured 
to get out to save their lives. But the doors, as I told you, 
were secured on the outside, and bound fast with ropes ; and, 
besides, the blazing houses were surrounded by the Scots, who 
forced those who got out to run back into the fire, or else put 
them to death on the spot ; and thus great numbers perished 
miserably. ' Many of the English were lodged in a convent, 
but they had no better fortune than the others ; for the prior 
of the convent caused aU the friars to arm themselves, and, 
attacking the English guests, they put most of them to the, 
sword. This was called the “Friar of Ayr’s blessing.” We 
cannot tell if this story of the Bams of Ayr he exactly true ; 
but it is probable there is some foundation for it, as it is uni- 
versally believed in that country 

Thus Wallace’s party grew daily stronger and stronger, and 
many of the Scottish nobles joined with him. Among these 
were Sir William Douglas, the Lord of Douglas-dale, and the 
head of a great family often mentioned in Scottish history. 
There was also Sir John the Grahame, who became Wallace’s 
bosom friend and greatest confident Many of these great 
noblemen, however, deserted the cause of the country on the 
approach of John de Warenne, Earl of Surrey, the English 
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governor, at the head of a numerous and well-appointed army. 
They thought that Wallace would bo unable to withstand the 
attack of so many disciplined sohlicrs, and hastened to submit 
themselves to tlie English, for fear of losing their estates, 
Wallace, however, remained undismayed, and at the head of a 
considerable army. He had taken up his camp upon the north- 
ern side of the river Forth, near the town of Stirling. The 
river was then? cros.sed by a long wooden bridge, about a mile 
above the spot where the present bridge is situated. 

The Euglish general approached the banks of the river on 
the southern side, lie sent two clergymen to oiler a pardon 
to Wallace and his followers, on condition that they should lay 
down their arms. But such was not the pin-pose of the high- 
minded champion of Scotland, 

“Go back to Warenne,” said Wallace, “and tell him we 
value not the pardon of the King of England. We are not 
here for the purpose of treating of peace, but of abiding battle, 
and restoring freedom to our country. Let the English cxime 
on ; — we defy them to their very beards !” 

The English, upon hearing this haughty answer, called 
loudly to be led to the attack. Their leader, Sir liichard 
Lundin, a Scottish knight, who had gone over to the enemy at 
Irvine, hesitated, for he wiis a skilful soldier, and he saw that, to 
approach the Scottish army, his troops must pass over the long, 
narrow wooden bridge ; 8t> that those who should get over first 
might be attacked by Wallace with all his forces, before thovse 
who remained behind could possibly come to their assistance. 
He therefore inclined to delay the battle. But Cressingham 
the treas: rer, who was ignorant and ])rcBnmptuous, insisted 
\hsLt it was their duty to fight, and put an end to the war at 
once ; and Lundin gave way to his opinion, although Cressing- 
ham, being a churchman, could not be so good a judge of what 
was fitting as he himself, an experienced officer. 

The English army began to cross the bridge, Cressingham 
leading the van, or foremost division of thti army; for, in 
those military days, even clergjunen wore armour and fought in 
battle. That took place which Lundin had foreseen, Wallace 
suffered a considerable part of the English army to pass the 
bridge, without offering any opposition j but when about one- 
half were oyer, and the bridge w^as crowded with those who 
were following, he charged those who had crossed with his 
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whole strength, slew a very great number, and drove the rest 
into the river Forth, where the greater part were drowned. 
The remainder of the English army, who were left on the 
southern bank of the river, fled in great confusion, having first 
set fire to the wooden bridge that the Scots might not pursue 
them. Cressingham was killed in the very beginning of the 
battle ; and the Scots detested him so much, that they flayed 
the skin from his dead body, and kept pieces of it, in memory 
of the revenge they had taken upon the English treasurer. 
Some say they made saddle-girths of this same skin ; a purpose 
for which I do not think it could be very fit. It must be 
owned to have been a dishonom-able thing of the Scots to insult 
thus the dead body of their enemy, and shows that they must 
have been then a ferocious and barbarous people. 

The remains of Surrey’s great army fled out of Scotland 
after this defeat; and the Scots, taldng arms on all sides, 
attacked the castles in which the English soldiers 
continued to shelter themselves, and took most 
of them by force or stratagem. Many wonderful 
stories are told of Wallace’s exploits on these occasions ; some 
of which are no doubt true, while others are either invented, 
or very much exaggerated. It seems certain, however, that 
he defeated the English in several combats, chased them almost 
entirely out of Scotland, regained the towns and ciistles of 
which they had possessed themselves, and recovered for a time 
the complete freedom of the country, lie even marched into 
England, and laid Cumberland and Northumberland waste, 
where tlio Scottish soldiers, in revenge for the mischief which 
the English had done in their country, committed great cruel- 
ties. Wallace did not approve of their killing the people who 
were not in arms, and he endeavoured to protect the clergymen 
and others, who were not able to defend themselves. “Re« 
main with me,” he said to the priests of Hexham, a large town 
in Northumberland, “for I cannot protect you from my soldiers 
when you are out of my j)resence.” The troops who followed 
Wallace received no pay, because he had no money to give 
them ; and that was one grcfit reason why he could not keep 
them under restraint, or prevent their doing much barm to the 
defenceless country people. He remained in England more 
than three weeks, and did a great deal ol‘ mischief to the 
country. 
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Indeed, it appears, that, though Wallace disapproved of slay- 
ing priests, ■women, and <)hildrcn, he partook of the ferocity of 
the times so much as to put to death without quarter all whom 
he found in arms. In the north of Scotland, the English had 
placed a garrison in the strong ciistlc of Dunnottar, which, 
built on a large and precipitous rock, overhangs the raging sea. 
Though tlic place is almost inaccessible, Wallace and his fol- 
lowers found their wiiy into the castle, while the garrison in 
great terror lied into the church or cha])el, which was built on 
the very verge of the precq)ice. This dicl not save tliem, for 
Walta{;c caiLsed the church to be set on lire. The terrified 
garrison, involved in the flames, ran some of them upon the 
points of the Scottish swords, while others threw themselves 
from the precipice into the sea, and swam along to the cliffs, 
where they hung like sca-fowl, screaming in vain for mercy and 
assistance. 

The followers of Wallace were frigliteued at this dreadful 
scene, and falling on their knees before the priests who chanced 
to be in the army, they asked forgiveness for having committed 
BO much slaughter within the limits of a church dedicated to 
the service of God. But Wallace had so deep a sense of the 
injuries which the English had done to his country, that he 
only laughed at the contrition of his soldiers — I will absolve 
you all myself,” he said, **Are you Scottish soldiers, and 
do you repout for a trifie like this, wliicli is not half what the 
invaders deserved at our hands?” So deep-seated was Wal- 
lace’s feeling of national resentment, tliat it seems to have 
overcome, in such instances, the scruples of a temper which 
was naturally humane. 

Edwar , I. was in Flanders when all these events took idace. 
You may supijose he was very angry when he learned that 
Scotland, wliich he thought completely subdued, had risen into 
a great insurrection against him, defeated his armiep, killed his 
treasurer, chased his soldiers out of their country, and invaded 
England ■with a gi’cat force. He came back from Flanders in 
a mighty rage, and determined not to leave that rebellious 
country until it was finally conquered ; for which purpose he 
assembled a very fine ainiy, and marched into Scotland. 

In the meantime the Scots prepared to defend themselves, 
and chose Wallace to be Governor, or Protector of the king- 
dom, because they had no Eiug at the time. He was now 
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titled Sir William Wallace, Protector, or Governor of the 
Scottish nation. But although Wallace, as we have seen, was 
the best soldier and bravest man in Scotland, and therefore the 
most fit to be placed in command at this critical period, when 
the King of England wiis coming against them with such great 
forces, yet the nobles of Scotland envied him this important 
situation, because he was not a man born in high rank, or en- 
joying a large estate. So great was their jealousy of Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, that many of these great barons did not seem 
very willing to bring forward their forces, or fight against the 
English, because they would not have a man of inferior con- 
dition to be general. This was base and moan conduct, and it 
was attended with great disasters to Scotland.^ Yet, notwith- 
standing this unwillingness of the great nobility to support 
him, Wallace assembled a large army; for the middling, but 
especially the lower classes, were very much attached to him. 
lie marched boldly against the King of England, and met him 
near the town of Falkirk. Most of the Scottish army were 
on foot, because, as I already told you, in those days only the 
nobility and great men of Scotland fought on horsebfick. The 
English King, on the contrary, had a very large body of the 
finest cavalry in the world, Normans and English, all clothed 
in complete armour. Tie had also the celebrated archers of 
England, each of whom was said to carry twelve Scotsmen’s 
lives under his girdle ; because every archer had twelve arrows 
stuck in his belt, and was expected to kill a man with every 
arrow. 

The Scots had some good archers from the Forest of Ettrick, 
who fought under command of Sir John Stewart of Bonkill; 
but they were not nearly equal in number to tlie English. The 
greater part of the Scottish army were on foot, armed with 
long spears; they woie placed thick and close together, and 
laid all their spears so close, point over point, that it seemed 
as difficult to break tlirough them as through the wall of a 
strong castle. When the two armies were drawn up facing 

^ ** These mean and selfish jealousies were increased by the terror of Ed- 
ward’s military renown, and in many by the fear of losing their English 
estates ; so that at tlie very time when an honest love of liberty, and a 
simultaneous spirit of resistance, could alone have saved Scotland, its 
nobility deserted it at its utmost need, and refused to act with the only 
man whose military talents and prosperity were equal to the emergency. *’ 
— Tttuir’b History of Scotland, 
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each other, Wallace said to his soldiers, “I have brougM you 
to the ring, let me see how you can dance meaning, I have 
brought you to the decisive field of battle, let me sec how 

bravely you can fight. 

The Eiiglisli made tlie attack. King Edward, though he 
saw the close ranks and undaunted ai)j)carance ot the Scottish 
infantry, resolved nevertheless to try wlietlier he could not 
ride thorn down with his fine cavalry. He therefore gave his 
horsemen orders to advance. They charged accordingly, at 
full gallop. It must have been a teiTible thing to have seen 
these fine horses riding as hard tis they could against the long 
lances, which were held out by the Scots to keep them back; 
and a dreadi’ul cry arose when they carn(‘ against each other. 

The first line of cavalry was commanded by the Earl Marshal 
of England, whose jrrogress was checked by a morass. The 
second line of English horse wius commanded by Antony Beck, 
the Bishop of Durham, who, nevertheless, wore armour, and 
fought like a lay baron, lie wheeled round the mor^s ; hut 
when he saw the dec]) and firm order of the S(*ots, his heart 
failed, and ho j)ro|)os(’(l to Sir Jlalpli Basset of Diayton, who 
commanded niidcr him, to halt till ICdward himself brought up 
the reserve. “Go say your mass, bishop,’’ answered Basset 
contcini»tuously, and advanced at full gallop with the second 
line. However, the Scots stood their ground with their long 
Rj)ears ; many of the foremost of the English horses were thrown 
down, and the riders were killoAl as they lay rolling, unable to 
rise, owing to the weight of their heavy armour. But the 
Scottish Jjorse did not come to the assistance of their infantry, 
but, on the conti’ary, lied awaj from the battle. It is supposed 
that this »vas owing to the treaoliery or ill-will of the nobility, 
who were jciilous of Wallace. But it must be considered that the 
Scottisli cavalry were few in number ; and that they had much 
wOioC aims, and weaker horses, than tiieir enemies. TiiC English 
cavalry attein])te(l agmu and again to disperse the deep and solid 
ranks in which 'S^^allacc had stationed his foot soldiei’s. But 
they were repeatedly beaten off with loss, nor could they make 
their way through that v ood of spears, as it is called by one of 
the English historians. King Edward then commanded his 
archers to advance ; and these approaching within arrow-shot 
of the Scottish ranks, poured on them such close and dreadful 
volleys of arrows that it was impossible to sustain the discharge. 
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It happened at the same time, that Sii* J ohn Stewart was killed 
by a fall from his horse ; and the archers of Ettrick Forest, 
whom he was bringing forward to oppose those of King Ed- 
ward, were slain in great numbers around him. Their bodies 
were afterwards distinguished among the slain, as being the 
tallest and handsomest men of the army. 

The Scottish spearmen being thus thrown into some degree 
of confusion, by the loss of those who were slain by the arrows 
of the English, the heavy cavalry of Edward again charged 
with more success than formerly, and broke through the ranks, 
which were already disordered. Sir J ohn Grahame, Wallace’s 
great friend and companion, was slain, with many other brave 
soldiers ; and the Scots, having lost a very great number of 
men, were at length obliged to take to flight. 

This fatal battle was fought upon 2 2d July 1298. Sir John 
the Grahame lies buried in the churchyard of Falkirk. A 
tombstone was laid over him, which has been three times re- 
newed since his death. The inscription bears, “That Sir John 
the Grahame, ecpially remarkable for wisdom and courage, and 
the faithful friend of Wallace, being slain in battle by the 
English, lies buried in this place." A large oak-tree in the 
adjoining forest was long shown as marking the spot where 
Wallace slept before the battle, or, as others said, in which he 
hid himself after the defeat. Nearly forty years ago Grandpapa 
saw some of its roots ; but the body of the tree was even then en- 
tirely decayed, and there is not now, and has not been for many 
years, the least vestige of it to be seen. 

After this fatal defeat of Falkirk, Sir AVillfam Wallace seems 
to have resigned his office of Governor of St^otland Several 
nobles w^ere named guardians in his place, and continued to 
make resistance to the English armi(‘,s ; and they gained some 
advantages, jjarticularly near Koslin, where a body of Scots, 
commanded % John Comyn of Badojjoch, who was one of the 
guardians of the kingdom, and another distinguished commander, 
called Simon Fraser, defeated three armies, or detachments, of 
English in one day. 

Nevertheless, the King of England possessed so much wealth, 
and so many means of raising soldiers, that he sent army aftei 
army into the poor oppressed country of Scotland, and obliged 
all its nobles and great men, one after another, to submit them- 
selves once more to his yoke. Sir William Wallace, alone, or 
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with a very small band of followers, refused either to acknow- 
ledge the usurper Edward or to lay down his arms. Ho con- 
tinued to maintain himself among the woods and mountains of 
his native country for no less than seven years after his defeat 
at Falkirk, and for more than one year after all the other de- 
fenders of Scottish liberty had laid down their arms. Many 
proclamations were sent out against him by the English, and 
a great reward was set upon liis head ; for Edward did not 
think he could have any secure possession of his usurped king- 
dom of Scotland while Wallace lived. At length he was taken 
prisoner ; and, shame it is to say, a Scotsman, called Sir J ohn 
Menteith, was the person by whom he was seized and delivered 
to the English. It is generally said that he was made prisoner 
at Eobroystoii, near Glasgow ; and the tradition of the country 
bears that the signal made for rushing upon him and taking 
him at unawares was, when one of his pretended friends, who 
betrayed him, should turn a loaf, which w^as placed upon the 
table, with its bottom or Hat side uppermost. And in after 
times it was reckoned ill-breeding to tui ii a loaf in that manner 
if there was a person named Menteith in company ; since it 
Wiis as much as to remind him that his namesake had betrayed 
Sir William Wallace, the Champion of Scotland. 

Whether Sir John Menteith was actually the person by w^hom 
Wallace was betrayed is not perfectly certain. He was, how- 
ever, tlie indmdual by whom the patriot was made prisoner, 
find delivered up to the English, for which his name and his 
memory have Ix^en long loaded with disgrace. 

Edward having thus obtained possession of the person whom 
he cousiderrd as tiie greatest obstacle to his complete conquest 
of Scotlaini, resolved to make Wallace an example to all 
Scottish patriots who should in future venture to ojjpose his 
ambitious projects. He caused this gallant defender of his 
country to be brought in trial iii Westminster haU, before the 
English judges, and produced him there, crowned, in mockery, 
with a green garland, because they said he had been king of 
outlaws and robbers among the Scottish woods. Wallace was 
accused of having been a traitor to the English crown; to 
which he answered, “ I could not be a traitor to Edward, for I 
was never his subject.” He w^as then charged with having 
taken and bui'nt towns and castles, with having killed many 
men and done much \iolcnco. He replied with the same calm 
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resolution, “ That it was true he had killed very many English- 
men, but it was because they had come to subdue and oppress 
his native country of Scotland ; and far from repenting what 
he had done, he declared he was only sorry that he had not put 
to death many more of them.” 

Notwithstanding that Wallace’s defence was a good one, 
both in law and in common sense (for surely every one has not 
only a right to fight in defence of his native country, but is 
bound in duty to do so), the English judges condemned him 
to be executed. So this brave patriot was dragged upon a 
sledge to the place of execution, where his head was 
struck off, and his body divided into four quarters, 
which, according to the cruel custom of the time, 
were exposed upon spikes of iron on London Bridge, and were 
termed the limbs of a traitor. 

No doubt King Edward thought, that by exercising this 
great severity towards so distinguished a patriot as Sir William 
Wallace he should terrify all the Scots into obedience, and so 
1)6 able in future to reign over their country without resistance. 
But though Edward was a powerful, a brave, and a wise king, 
and though he took the most cautious, as well as the most 
strict measures, to preserve the obedience of Scotland, yet his 
claim being foimded in iiyusticc and usurpation, was not per- 
mitted by Providence to be established in security or peace. 
Sir William Wallace, that immortal supporter of the indepen- 
dence of his country, was no sooner deprived of his life, in the 
cniel and unjust manner I have told you, than other patriots 
ai'ose to assert the cause of Scottish liberty. 


CHAPTER VIII 

liohert the Bruce 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— Edward T., Edward 11. 
France ; Philip IV. 


1305— 1314 

I HOPE, my dear child, that you have not forgotten that all the 
cruel wars in Scotland arose out of the debate between the 
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great lords who claimed the throne after King Alexander the 
Third^s death, which induced the Scottish nobility rashly to 
submit the decision of that matter to King Edward of England, 
and thus opened the way to his endeavouring to seize the king- 
dom of Scotland to himself. You recollect also, that Edward 
had dethroned John Baliol, on account of his attempting to 
restore the independence of Scotland, and that Baliol had re- 
signed the cj own of Scotland into the hands of Edward as lord 
paramount. Tiiis Joliu Baliol, tliercforc, was very little re- 
spected in Scotland ; he had renounced tlie kingdom, and had 
been absent from it for fifteen years, during the greater part 
of which time he remained a prisoner in the hands oi the King 
of England. 

It was ' ':ercfore natural that such of the people of Scotland 
as were still determined to fight for the deliverance of their 
country from the English yoke should look around for some 
other king, under whom they might unite themselves, to com- 
bat the power of England. The feeling was universal in 
Scotland that they would not any longer endure the English 
government ; and therefore such great Scottish nobles as be- 
lieved they Jjad right to the crown began to think of standing 
fomard to claim it. 

Amongst these, the ]uincij»al candidates (supposing John 
Baliol, by his renunciation and captivity to have lost all right 
to tlie kingdom) were two powerful noblemen. The fii-st was 
Robeut Bbuce, Earl of Garrick, the grandson of that elder 
Robert Bruce who, as you have heard, disputed the throne 
with John Baliol. The other w^as John Ooniyii, or Cuming, of 
Badeiiocli,^ i.sually called the Red Comyri, to distinguisli him 
from liis kinsman, the Black Comyn, so named from his swarthy 
complexion. These two great and powerful barons had taken 
part with Sir William AV^allace in the wars against England; 
but, after the defeat of Falkirk, being fearful of losing their 
great estates, and considering the freedom of Scotland as beyond 
the possibility of being recovered, both Bruce and Comyn had 
not only submitted themselves to Edward, and acknowledged 
liis title as king of Scotland, but even borne arms, along with 

1 “He was tho son of Marjory, sister of King John Baliol, by lier 
marriage with John Comyn of Badcnoch, one of the competitors with 
Baliol for tlie crown, but who afterwards withdrew his pretensions and 
supported the claim and the government of Baliol.” — Wood’s Peerage. 
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the English, against such of their countrymen as still continued 
to resist the usurper. But the feelings of Bruce concerning the 
baseness of this conduct are said, by the old traditions of 
Scotland, to have been awakened by the following incident. In 
one of the numerous battles, or skirmishes, which took place at 
the time between the English and their adherents on the one 
side, and the insurgent or patriotic Scots upon the other, 
Robert the Bmce was present, and assisted the English to gain 
the victory. After the battle was over, he sat down to dinner 
among his southern friends and allies without washing hia 
hands, on which there still remained spots of the blood which 
he had shed during the action. The English lords, observing 
this, whispered to each other in mockeiy, “ Look at that 
Scotsman, who is eating his own blood Bruce heard what 
they said, and began to reflect that the blood upon his hands 
might be indeed called his own, since it was that of his brave 
countrymen, who were fighting for the independence of Scotland, 
whilst he was assisting its oppressors, who only laughed at and 
mocked him for his unnatural conduct. Ho was so much 
shocked and disgusted that he arose from table, and, going 
into a neiglibouring chapel, shed many tears, and, asking pardon 
of (rod for the gi'eat crime he had been guilty of, made a solemn 
vow that he would atone for it by doing all in his power to 
deliver Scotland from the foreign yoke. Accordingly, he left, 
it is said, the English army, and never joined it again, but 
remained watching an opportunity for restoring the freedom of 
his country. 

Now, this Robert the Bruce was a remarkably brave and 
strong man : there was no man in Scotland that was thought 
a match for him except Sir William Wallace ; and now that 
Wallace was dead, Bruce was held the best warrior in Scotland. 
He was veiy wise and prudent, and an excellent general ; that 
is, he knew how to conduct an army, and place them in order 
for battle, as well or better than any great man of his time. 
He was generous, too, and courteous by nature ; but he had 
some faults, which perhaps belonged as much to the fierce 
period in which he lived as to his own character. He was rash 
and passionate, and in his passion he was sometimes relentless 
and cruel. 

Robert the Bruce had fixed his purpose, as I told you, to 
attempt once again to drive the English out of Scotland, and 
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he desired to prevail upon Sir John the Red Oomyn, who was 
bis rival in his pretensions to the throne, to join with him in 
expellin^,^ the foreign enemy by their common efforts. With 
this purpose, Bruce posted down from London to Dumfries, on 
the borders of Scotland, and requested an interview with John 
Oomyn. They met in the church of the Minorites in that 
town, before the high altar. What passed betwixt them is not 
known with certainty ; but they quarrelled, either concerning 
their mutual pretensions to the crown, or because Oomyn re- 
fused to join Bruce in the proposed insurrection against the 
English ; or, as many writers say, because Bruce charged Oomyn 
with having betrayed to the English his purpose of rising up 
against King Edward. It is, however, certain that these two 
haughty barons came to high and abusive words, until at length 
Bruce, who, I told you, was extremely passionate, forgot the 
sacred character of the place in which they stood, and stnick 
Oomyn a blow with his dagger. Having done this rash deed, 
he instantly ran out of the church and called for his horse. 
Two gentlemen of the country, LindcKsay and Kirkpatrick, 
friends of Bruce, were then in attendance on him. Seeing him 
pale, bloody, and in much agitation, they eagerly inquired what 
was the matter, 

“ I doubt,” said Bruce, that 1 have slain the Red Oomyn.” 

Do you leave such a matter in doubt 1 ” said Kirkpatrick. 
“I will make sicker !” — that is, I will make certain. 

Accordingly, he and his companion Lindesay rushed into 
the church, aud made the matter certain with a vengeance, by 
despatching the mounded Oomyn with their daggers. His 
uncle. Sir Robert Oomyn, was slain at the same time. 

This slaughter of Oomyn was a rash and cruel action ; and 
the historian of Bnicc observes that it was followed by the 
displ^'iisure of Heaven ; for no man ever went through more 
misfortunes than Robert Bruce, although he at length rose to 
great honour. 

After the deed Wiis done, Bm<?c might be called desperate. 
He had committed an action which was sure to bring down 
upon him the vengeance of all Oomyn’s relations, the resent- 
ment of the King of England, and the displeasure of the 
Church, on account of having slain his enemy within consecrated 
ground. He determined, therefore, to bid them all defiance at 
once, and to assert his pretensions to the throne of Scotland. 
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He drew liis own followers together, BiimmoTied to meet him 
such barons as still entertained hopes of the freesdom of the 
country, and was crowned King at the Abbey of Scone, the 
usual place where the kings of Scotland assumed their 
authoiity. 

Everj^thing relating to the ceremony was hastily performed. 
A small circlet of gold was hurriedly made, to represent the 
ancient crown of Sf^otland, which Edward had carried off to 
England. The Earl of Fife, descendant of the brave Macduff, 
whose duty it was to have placed the crown on the King’s 
head, would not give his attendance. But the ceremonial was 
performed by his sister, Isabella, Countess of Buchan, though 
without the consent either of her brother or husband. A few 
barons, whose names ought to l)e dear to their country, joined 
Bruce in his attempt to vindicate the independence of Scotland. 

Edward was dreadfully incensed when he heard that, after 
all the pains which he had taken, and all the blood which had 
been spilled, the Scots were making this new attempt to shake 
off his authority. Though now old, feeble, and sickly, he made 
a solemn vow, at a great festival, in presence of all his court, 
that he would take the most ample vengeance upon Robert the 
Bruce and his adherents ; after which he would never again 
draw his sword upon a Christian, but would only fight against 
the unbelieving Saracens for the recovery of the Holy Land. 
He marched against Bruce accordingly, at the head of a power- 
ful army. 

The commencement of Bruce’s undertaking was most dis- 
astrous. He w;is crowned on 29th March 1306. On the 
18th May he was excommunicated by the Pope, on account of 
the murder of Comyn within consecrated ground, a sentence 
which excluded him from all the benefits of religion, and 
authorised any one to kill him. Finally, on the 19th June, the 
new King was completely defeated near Methven by the English 
Earl of Pembroke. Robert’s horse was killed under him 
in the action, and he was for a moment a prisoner. But he 
had fallen into the power of a Scottish knight, who, though he 
served in the English army, did not choose to bo the instru- 
ment of putting Bruce into their hands, and allowed him to 
escape. The conquerors executed their prisoners with their 
usual cruelty. Among these were some gallant young men 
of the first Scottish families— Hay, ancestor of the Earls of 
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Errol, Somerville, Fraser, and others, who were mercilessly put 
to death. 

Bmee, with a few brave adherents, among whom was the 
young Lord of Douglas, who was afterwards called the Good 
Lord James, retired into the Highland mountains, where they 
were chased from one i)lacc of refuge to another, offori in great 
danger, a-nd suffering many hardships. The Driice^s wife, 
now Queen of Scotland, with several other ladies, accompanied 
her husband and liis few followers during their wanderings. 
There was no otlier way of providing for them save by hunt- 
ing and fishing. It was remarked that Douglas was the most 
active and successful in procuring for the unfortunate ladies 
such su})plie3 as his dexterity in fishing or in killing deer 
could furnish them. 

Driven from one place in the Highlands to another, starved 
out of some districts, and forced from others by the opposition 
of the inhabitants, Bruce attempted to force his way into 
Lorn ; but he found enemies everywhere. The M‘Dougals, 
a powerful family, then called Lords of Lorn, were friendly 
to the English, and putting their men in arms, attacked Bruce 
and his waTidering companions as soon as they attempted to 
enter their territory. The chief of these M‘Dougals, called 
John of Lorn, hated Bruce on account of his having slain the 
Red Oomyn, to whom this M‘Dougal w^as nearly related.^ 
Bruce was again defeated by this chief, through force of num- 
bers, at a place called Dairy ; but he showed, amidst his mis- 
fortunes, the greatness of Ids strength and courage. He 
directed his men lo retreat through a narrow pass, and placing 
himself la.J of the party, he fought with and slew such of the 
enemy as attempted to press hard on them. Throe followers 
of M‘Dougal, a father and two sons, called l\[‘Androsser, all 
ve^y slroTig men, when they saw Bmce thus protecting the 
retreat of bis followers, made a vow that they would either 
kill this redoubted champion or make him prisoner. The 
whole three nished on the King at once. Bnice was on 
horseback, in the strait pass we Jiave described, betwixt a pre- 
cipitous rock and a deep lake. He stnick the first man who 
came up, and seized his horse^s rein, such a blow with his 
sword, as cut off hi.s hand and freed the bridle. The man bled 

^ According to Wyntown, M*Dongal married the third daughter of 
Oomyn. 
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to death. The other brother had grasped Bruce in the mean- 
time by the leg, and was attempting to throw him from horse- 
back. The King, setting spurs to his horse, made the animal 
suddenly spring forward, so that the Highlander fell under the 
horse^s feet ; and, as he wjxs emleavouiing to rise again, Bruce 
cleft his head in two with his sword. The father, seeing his 
two sons thus slain, flew desperately at the King, and grasped 
him by the mantle so close to his body, that he could not have 
room to wield his long sword. But with the heavy pommel 
of that weapon, or, as others say, with an iron hammer which 
hung at his saddle-bow, the King struck this third assailant so 
dreadfid a blow that be dashed out his brains. Still, however, 
the Highlander kept his dying grasp on the King’s mantle; 
so that, to be free of the dead body, Bruce was obliged to undo 
the brooch, or clasp, by which it wiis flistened, and leave that, 
and the mantle itself, behind him. The brooch, which fell thus 
into the possession of M‘Dougal of Lorn, is still preserved in 
that ancient family, as a memorial that the celebrated Itobert 
Bruce once narrowly escaped falling into the hands of their an- 
cestor.^ Robert greatly resented this attack upon him ; and when 
ho was in happier circumstances, did not fail to take Ids revenge 
on M^Dougal, or, as he is usually called, John of Loin. 

The King met with many such encounters amidst his dan- 
gerous and dismal wanderings; yet, though almost always 
defeated by tlie supt;rior numbers of the hhiglish, and of such 
Scots as sided with them, he still kept up his own spirits and 
those of his followers. He was a better scholar than was 
iLsual in those days, when, except clergymen, few people re- 
ceived much ediKjation. But King Robert had been well 
instructed in the learning of the times ; and we are told that 
he sometimes read aloud to his companions, to amuse them 
when they were crossing the great Highland lakes in such 

^ ** Barbour adds the following circumstance, highly characteristic of 
the sentiments of chivalry. MacNangliton, a i^aroii of Cowal, pointed 
out to the Lord of Lorn the deeds of valour which Bnice performed on 
this memorable retreat, with the highest expression of adndration. ‘ It 
seems to give thee pleasure,’ said Lorn, ‘ that he makes such havoc among 
our friends.’ * Not so, by ray faith,’ replied MacNaughton; ‘ but be he 
friend or foe who achieves high deeils of chivalry, men should bear faith- 
ful witness to his valour ; and never have I heard of one, wl»o by his 
knightly feats has extricated himself from such dangers as have this day 
surrounded Bruce.’ ” — NoU to SiB Walter Scott’s Lord 0/ the hies. 

1 5 
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wretched leaky boats an they could find for that purpose. Loch 
Lomond, iii particular, is said to have witnessed such scenes. 
You may sec by this how useful it is to possess knowledge and 
accomplishiricntB. If Bruce could not have read to his asso- 
ciates, and diverted their thoughts from their dangers 
sufferings, he might not perhaps have been able to keep up 
their spirits, or securf* their continued attachment. 

At liist dangers iiicK'ased so much around the brave King 
Robert, that he was obliged to separate himself from his Queen 
and her ladies ; for the winter was coming on, and it would be 
impossible for the woineu to endure this wandering sort of life 
when the frost and snow should set in. So Bruce left his 
Queen, wdth the Oountess of Buchan and others, in the only 
castle which remained to him, which was called Kildrummie, 
and is situated near the head of the river Don in Aberdeen- 
shire. The King also left his youngest lirother, Nigel Bruce, 
to defend the castle against the English ; and he himself, with 
his second brother Edward, who was a very brave man, but 
still more rasli and fiassionate than Robert himself, went over 
to an island called Rachrin, on the coast of Ireland, whore Bruee 
and the few men that followed his fortunes passed the winter 
of In the meaniiino ill luck se/)mcd to pursue all his 

friends in Scotland. The castle of Kildrummie was taken by 
the English, and Nigel Bruce, a beautiful and brave youth, 
was cruelly jjut to death by the victors. The ladies who had 
attciide-d on Robert's Queen, as well as the Queen herself, and 
the Countess of Buchan, were throwni into strict confinement, 
and treated with the utmost severity. 

The ( mntess of Buchan, as I before told you, liad given 
Edward great oftence by being tbc person who placed the crown 
on the liead of Robert Bruce. She was imprisoned within the 
castle of Bei’wick, in a cage made on purpose. Some Scottish 
authors have pretended that this cage was hung over the walls 
with the poor countess, like a parrot’s cage out at a window. 
But this is their own ignorant ivlea. The cage of the Lady 
Buclian was a strong wooden and iron piece of framework, 
placed within an ajiartment, and resembling one of those places 
in which wild beasts are confined. There were such cages in 
most old prisons to which captives were consigned, who, either 
for mutiny, or any other reason, were to be confined with 
peculiar rigour. 
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The news of the taking of Kildruramie, the captivity of hia 
wife, and the execution of his brother, reached Bruce while he 
was residing in a miserable dwelling at Rachrin, and reduced 
him to the point of despair. 

It was about tliis time that an incident took place, which, 
although it rests only on tradition in families of the name of ‘ 
Bruce, is rendered probable by the manners of the times. 
After receiving the last unpleasing intelligence from Scotland, 
Bruce was lying one morning on liis wretched bed, and deliber- 
ating with himself whether he had not better resign all 
thoughts of again attempting to make good his right to the 
Scottish crown, and, dismissing his followers, transport himself 
and his brothers to the Holy Land, and spend the rest of his 
life m fighting against the Saracens; by which he thought, 
perhaps, he might deserve the forgiveness of Heaven for the 
great sin of stabbing Comyn in the church at Dumfries. But 
then, on the other hand, he thought it would be both criminal 
and cowardly to give up his attempts to restore freedom to 
Scotland, while there yet remained the least chance of his being 
successful in an undertaking whicli, rightly considered, was 
much more his diit)^ than to drive the infidels out of Palestine, 
though the superstition of his age might think otherwise. 

While he was divided betwixt these reflections, and doubtful 
of what he should do, Bruce was looking ui>w ard to the roof 
of the cabin in which he lay ; and his eye Wiis attracted by a 
spider, which, hanging at the end of a long thread of its own 
spinning, was endeavouring, as is the fashion of that creature, 
to swing itself from one beam in the roof to another, for the 
purpose of fixing the line on which it meant to stretch its web. 
The insect made the attempt again and again without success ; 
and at length Bruce counted that it had tried to carry its 
point six times, and been as often unable to do so. It came 
into his head that he had himself fought just six battles 
against the English and their allies, and that the poor perse- 
vering spider was exactly in the same situation with himself, 
having made as many trials, and been as often disappointed in 
what it aimed at. ** Now,” thought Bruce, “ as I have no 
means of knowing what is best to be done, I will be guided by 
the luck which shaU attend this spider. If the insect sbaU 
make another effort to fix its thread, and shall bo successful, I 
will venture a seventh time to txy my for time in Scotland ; but 
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if the spider shall fail, I will go to the wars in Palestine, and 
never return to my native country more.'' 

While Bruce was forming this resolution, the spider made 
another exertion with all the force it could muster, and fairly 
succeeded in listening its thread to the beam which it had so 
often in vain attempted to reach. Bnice, seeing the success 
of the spider, resolved to try his own fortune ; and as he had 
never before gained a victory, so he never afterwards sustained 
any considerable or decisive check or defeat. I have often met 
with people of the name of Bruce, so completely persuaded of 
the truth of this story that they would not on any account 
kill a spider ; because it wa.s tliat insect which had shown the 
example of perseverance, and given a signal of good luck to 
their great namesake. 

Having determined to renew his eflbrts to obtain possession 
of Scotland, notwithstanding the smallness of the means which 
he had for accomplishing so great a purjiose, the Briu-e removed 
himself and his followers from Rachrin to the island of Arran, 
which lies in the mouth of the Clyde. The King landed, and 
inquired of the first woman he met what armed men were in 
the island. She returned for answer, that there had arrived 
there very lately a body of armed strangers, who had defeated 
an English ofiicer, the governor of the castle of Brathwick,' 
had killed him and most of his men, and were now amusing 
themselves with hunting about the island. The King, having 
caused himself to be guided to the woods which these strangers 
most frequentt:d, there blow his horn repeatedly. Now, the 
chief of the strangers who had taken the castle was James 
Douglas, Wiiora we have already mentioned as one of the best 
of Bruce’s friends, and he was accompanied by some of the 
bravest of that patriotic band. When he heard Robert Bruce’s 
horn, he knew the sound well, and cried out, that yonder was 
the King, he knew by Lis maimer of blowing. So he and his 
companions hastened to meet King Robert, and there was great 
joy on both sides ; whilst at the same time they could not help 
weeping when they considered their own forlorn condition, 
and the great loss that had taken place among their friends 
since they had last parted. But they were stout-hearted men, 
and looked forward to freeing their country, in spite of all that 
had yet happened. 

' Or Brodick : now a seat of the Duke of Hamilton, Earl of Arran, 
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The Bruce was now within sight of Scotland, and not dis- 
tant from his own family possessions, where the people were 
most likely to be attached to 1dm. He began immediately to 
form plans with Douglas, how they might best renew their 
enterprise against the English. The Douglas resolved to go 
disguised to his own country, and raise his followers, in order 
to begin their enterprise by taking revenge on an English noble- 
man called Lord Clifford, upon whom Edward had conferred his 
estates, and who had taken up his residence in the castle of 
Douglas. 

Bruce, on his part, opened a communication with the oppo- 
site coast of C^irrick, by means of one of his followers called 
Cuthbert. This person had directions, that if he should find 
the countiymeu iu Garrick disjiosed to take up arms against the 
English, he was to luiike a fire on a headland, or lofty cape, 
cfdled Turnberry, on the coast of Ayrshire, opposite to the 
island of Arran. The appearance of a fire on this place was to 
be a signal for Bruce to put to sea with such men as he had, 
who were not more than three hundred in number, for the pur- 
pose of landing in Garrick and joining the insurgents. 

Bruce and his men watched eagerly for the signal, but for 
some time in vain. At length a fire on Timnberry-head became 
visible, and the King and his followers merrily betook them- 
selves to their ships and galleys, concluding their Garrick friends 
were all in arms, and ready to join with them. They landed 
on the beacli at midnight, where they found their spy Guthbert 
alone in waiting for them, with very bad news. Lord Percy, 
he said, was in the country, with two or three hundred English- 
men, and had terrified the people so much, both by threats and 
actions, that none of them dared to think of rebelling against 
King Edward. 

Traitor ! ” said Bruce, “ why, then, did you make the 
signal ? ” 

“ Alas,” replied Guthbert, “ tlie fire was not made by me, 
but by some other person, for what purpose I know not ; but 
as soon as I saw it burning, I knew that you would come over, 
thinking it my signal, and therefore I came down to wait for 
you on the beach, to tell you how the matter stood.” 

King Robert’s first idea was to return to Arran after this 
disappointment ; but his brother Edward refused to go back. 
He was, as I have told you, a man daring even to rashnesa* 
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will not leave my native land,” he said, “now that I am so 
unexpectedly restored to it, I will give freedom to Scotland, 
or leave my cart;as.s on tlie surface of the land which gave me 
birth.” 

Bruce, also, after some hesitation, determined that since he 
had been thus brought to the mainland of Scotland, he would 
remain there, and take such adventure and fortune as Heaven 
should send him. 

Accordingly lie began to skmuish with the English so suc- 
cessfully as obliged the Jjord Percy to quit Carrick. Bruce 
then disp^'rsed his men upon various adventures against the 
enemy, in which they w^ere generally successful. But then, on 
the other hand, the King, being left with small attendance, or 
sometimes almost alone, ran great risk of losing his life by 
treachery, or by open violence. Several of these incidents are 
very interesting. I will tell you some of them. 

At one time a near relation of Bruce’s, in whom he entirely 
confided, was imluced by the bribes of the English to attempt 
to put him to death. This villain, with his two sons, watched 
the King one moniing, till he saw him seimratcd from all his 
men, excepting a little boy, \^ho waited on him as a page. The 
fatlicr had a sword in his hand, one of the sons had a sword 
and a spear, the other had a sword and a battle-axe. Now, 
when the King saw tliem so well armed, when there -were no 
enemies near, he beg.'u to call to mind some hints which had 
been given to him, that these men intended to murder him. 
He had no w^eapons excepting his sword ; but his page had a bow 
and an-ow. He tooli tliern both from the little l)oy, and bade 
him stand ax a distance ; “for,” said the King, “if I overcome 
these traitors, thou shalt have enough of weapons ; but if I am 
slain by them, you may make your eocaj)e, and t' ll Douglas and 
my l)rother to revenge my death.” The boy was very sorry, 
for he loved his master ; but he was obliged to do as he was 
bidden. 

In the meantime the triiitors csime forward upon Bruce, 
that they might tissault him at once. The King called out to 
them, and commanded them to come no nearer, upon peril of 
their lives ; but the father answered with flattering words, pre- 
tending great kindness, and still continuing to approach his per- 
son. Then the King again called to them to stand. “ Traitors,” 
said he, “ ye have sold my life for English gold ; but you shall 
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die if you come one foot nearer to me.” With that he bent 
the pagers bow; and as the old conspirator continued to ad- 
vance, he let the arrow fly at him. Bruce was an excellent 
archer ; he aimed his arrow so well that it hit the father in the 
eye, and penetrated from that into his brain, so that he fell 
down dead. Then the two sons rnshed on the King. One of 
them fetched a blow at him with an axe, but missed his stroke 
and stumbled, so that the King with his great sword cut him 
down before he could recover his leet. The remaining tnutor 
ran on Bruce with his spear ; but tlic King, with a sweep of 
his sword, cut the steel head off the villain’s weapon, and then 
killed him before he had time to draw liis sword. Then the 
little page came running, veiy joyful of his master’s victory ; 
and the King wiped his bloody sword, and looking upon the 
dead bodies, said, “ These might hjive been reputed three gal- 
lant men, if they could have resisted the temptation of covet- 
ousness.” 

In the present day it is not necessary that generals or great 
officers shoidd fight with their own hand, because it is only 
their duty to direct the movements and exertions of their fol- 
lowers. The artillery and the soldiers shoot at the enemy, 
and men seldom raitiglo together, and fight hand to hand. But 
in ancient times kings and great lords were obliged to put 
themselves into the very front of the battle, and fight like 
ordinary men, with the lance and other weapons. It wiis, there- 
fore, of groat coiiscqucuee tliat they should be strong men, and 
dexterous in the use of their arms. Kobort Bruce was so re- 
markably active and powerful that he came through a great 
many personal daiigcis, in which he must otherwise have been 
slain. I will tell you another of his adventmes, which I think 
will ajnuse you. 

After the death of these three traitors, Kobert the Bruce 
continued to keep himself concealed in his own earldom of 
Oarrick, and in the neighbouring country of CaUoway, until 
he should have matters ready for a general attack upon the 
English. He was obliged, in the meantime, to keep very few 
men with him, both for the sake of secrecy, and from the diffi- 
culty of finding provisions. Now, many of the people of 
Galloway were unfriendly to Bruce. They lived under the 
government of one M‘Dougal, related to the Lord of Lorn, 
who, as I before told you, had defeated Bruce at Dairy, and 
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very nearly killed or made him prisoner. These Galloway 
men bad heard that Bruce was in their country, having no 
more than sixty men with him ; so they resolved to attack him 
by surprise, and for this piiq^ose tliey got two hundred men 
together, and brought with them two or three bloodhounds. 
These animals were trained to chase a man by the scent of his 
footsteps, as foxhounds chase a fox, or as beagles and harriers 
chase a hare. Although the dog does not see the person whose 
trace he is put upon, ho follows liim over every step he has 
taken. At that time these bloodlioumla or sleuthhounds (so 
called from slot or sUnt, a word which signifies the scent loft 
by an animal of chase) were used for the purpose of pursuing 
great criminals. The men of Galloway thought themselves 
secure, that if they inisscul taking Bruce, or killing him at the 
first onset, and if h(‘ sliould escape into the woods, they would 
find him out by means of these bloc»u hounds. 

The good King Koberi Bruce, wlio was always watchful 
and vigilant, had received some information {>f the intention 
of this party to come ujion him suddenly and by night. Ac- 
cordingly he quartered his little trooj) of sixty men on the 
side of a deep and swift running river, that had very steep and 
rocky banks. There was but one ford by which this river 
could be crossed in that neigh bourliood, and that ford was 
deep and narrow, so that two men could scarcely get through 
abreast ; the ground on which they were to land on the side 
where the King was was steej), and the path which led up- 
wards from the water’s edge to the top of the bank extremely 
narrow and dillicult. 

Bruce ciiuscd his men to lie down to take some sleep, at a 
place about half a mile distant from the river, while he him 
self, with two attendants, went down to watch the ford, through 
which the enemy must needs pass before they could come to 
the place where King llobert’s men were lying. He stood for 
some time looking at tlie ford, and thinking how easily the 
enemy might bo kept from passing there, providing it was 
bravely defended, when he heard at a distance the baying of a 
hound, which was alwaj^s coming nearer and nearer. This 
was the bloodhound which was tracing the King’s steps to the 
ford where he had crossed, and the two hundred Galloway men 
were along with the animal, and guided by it. Bruce at first 
thought of going back to awaken his men ; but then he re* 
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fleeted that it might be only some shepherd’s dog. “ My men,” 
he said, “ are sorely tired ; I will not disturb their sleep for 
the yelping of a cur, till I know something more of the 
matter.” So he stood and listened ; and by and by, as the cry 
of the hound came nearer, he began to hear a trampling of 
horses, and the voices of men, and the ringing and clattering 
of armour, and then he was sure the enemy were coming to 
the riverside. Then the King thought, “ If I go back to give 
my men the alarm, these Galloway men will get through the 
ford without ojiposition ; and that would be a pity, since it is 
a place so advantageous to make defence against them.” So 
he looked again at the steep path and the deep river, and he 
thought that they gave him so much advantage that he him- 
self could defend the passage with liis own hand until his men 
came to assist him. His annour w^as so good and strong that 
he had no fear of arrow^s, and therefore the combat was not 
so very unequal as it must have otherwise been. He there- 
fore sent his followers to weaken his men, and remained alone 
by the bank of the river. 

In the meanwhile, the noise and trampling of the horses 
increased ; and the moon being bright, Bruce beheld the glanc- 
ing arms of about two hundred men, who came down to the 
opposite bank of the river. The men of Gallow^ay, on their 
part, saw but one solitary figure, guarding the ford, and the 
foremost of them plunged into the river without minding him. 
But as they could only pass the ford one by one, the Bruce, who 
stood high above them on the bank where they were to land, 
killed the foremost man w ith a thnist of his long spear, and 
with a second thrust stabbed the horse, which fell down, kick- 
ing and plunging in his agonies, on the narrow path, and so 
prevented the othem who were following from getting out of 
the river. Bruce had thus an opportunity of dealing his blows 
at pleasure among them, while they could not strike at him 
again. In the confusion, five or six of the enemy were slain, 
or, having been borne down the current, were drowned in the 
river. The rest were terrified, and drew back. 

But when the Gallow^ay men looked again, and saw they 
were opposed by only one man, they themselves being so many, 
they cried out that their honour would be lost for ever if they 
did not force their way ; and encouraged each other with loud 
cries to plunge through and assault him. But by this time 
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the Kiug’.s soldiers came up to his assistaiujc, ami the Galloway 
men retreated, and gave up their enterprise.^ 

I will tell you another story of this brave Robert Bruce 
during his wanderings. His adventures are as curious and 
entertaining as tliose which men invent for story books, with 
this advantage, that they are all true. 

About the time when the Bruce was yet at the head of but 
few men, Sir Ayincr de Valence, who was Earl of Pembroke, 
together with John of Lorn, came into Galloway, each of them 
being at the head of a large body of men. J olin of Lorn had a 
bloodhound with him, v/hich it said had formerly belonged 
to Robert Bruce himself; and having been fed by the King 
with his own hands, it l)ecame attached to him, and would 
follow his footsteps anywhere, as dogs are well known to trace 
their master’s steps, whether they be bloodhounds or not. By 
means of this hound, John of Lorn thought he shoidd certainly 
find out Bruce, and take revenger on him for the death of his 
relation Comyii. 

AVheii these two armies advanced upon King Robert, he at 
first thought of figliHng with the English earl ; but becoming 
aware that John of Lon i wiis moving round with another large 
]x)dy to attack him in the rear, he resolved to avoid fighting 
at that time, lost he sliould be o}>pressed by numbers. For 
this purjiose, the King divided the men he had with him into 
three bodies, and C(;mmaudcd thorn to retreat by throe diiGTerent 
ways, thinking the enemy vrould not know whi(^h party to 
pursue. He also appointed a place at which they were to as- 
semble ag«in. l>ui when John of Lorn came to the place 
where tbo army of Bruce had been thus divided, the blood- 
homid took his course after one of those divisions, neglecting 
the other two, and then John of Lorn knew that the King 
must be in that party ; bo he also made no pursuit after the 
two other divisions of the Scots, but followed that which the 
dog pointed out, with all his men. 

The King again saw that he was followed by a large body, 
and being determined to escape from them, if possible, he made 
all the people who were with him disperse themselves different 
ways, thinking thus tliat the enemy must needs lose trace of 

^ " When the soldiers came up, they found the King wearied, but un- 
wounded, and sitting on a hank, wliere he bad cast off bis helmet to wipe 
his brow, and cool himself in the night air. " — T ytler. 
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him. He kept only one man along with him, and that was 
his own foster-brother, or the son of his nurse. When John 
of Lorn came to the place where Bruce’s companions had dis- 
persed themselves, the bloodhound, after it had snuffed up and 
down for a little, quitted the footsteps of all the other fugi- 
tives, and ran barking upon the track of two men out of the 
whole number. Then John of Lorn knew that one of these 
two must needs be King Robert. Accordingly he commanded 
five of his men that were speedy of foot to follow hard, and 
either make him prisoner or slay him. The Highlanders 
started off accordingly, and ran so fiist tliat they gained sight 
of Robert and his foster-brother. The King asked his com- 
panion what help he could give him, and his foster-brother 
answered he was ready to do his best. So these two turned 
on the five men of John of Lorn, and killed them all. It is 
to be supposed they were better armed than the others were, 
as vrell as stronger and more desperate. 

But by this time Bruce was very much fatigued, and yet 
they dared not sit down to take any rest ; for whenever they 
stopped for an instant, they heard the cry of the bloodhound 
behind them, and knew by that that their enemies were com- 
ing up fast after them. At length they came to a wood, 
through which ran a small river. Then Bruce said to his 
foster-brother, Let us w^ade down tins stream for a great way, 
instead of going straight across, and so this unhap}»y hound 
will lose the scent ; for if we were once clear of him, I should 
not be afraid of getting aw^ay from the pursuers.” Accord- 
ingly the King and his attendant walked a great way down 
the stream, taking care to keep their feet in the water, which 
could not retain any scent where they had stepped. Then they 
came ashore on the further side from the enemy, and went deep 
into the wood before they stopped to rest themselves. In the 
meanwhile, the hound led John of Lorn straight to the place 
where the King w^ent into the water, hut there the dog began 
to be puzzled, not knowing where to go next ; for you are well 
aw'are that the running water could not retain the scent of a 
man’s foot, like that which remains on turf. So John of Lorn 
seeing the dog was at fault, as it is called, that is, had lost the 
track of what he pursued, gave up the chase, and returned to 
join with Aymer de Valence. 

But King Robert’s adventures were not yet ended. His 
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fcDBter-brother and he had rested themselves in the wood, but 
they had got no food, and were become extremely hungry. 
They walked on, however, in hopes of coming to some habi- 
tation. At length, in the midst of the forest, they met with 
three men who looked like thieves or ruffians. They were 
well armed, and one of them bore a sheep on his back, which 
it seemed as if tlioy had just stolen. They saluted the King 
civilly ; and he, replying to their salutation, asked them where 
they were going. Tlie men answered, they were seeking lor 
Robert Bruce, for that they intended to join with him. The 
King answered, that if they would go with him, he would con- 
duct them where they would find the Scottish King. Then 
the man who had spoken changed countenance, and Bruce, 
who looked sharjdy at him, began to suspect that the ruffian 
guessed who he was, and that he and his companions had some 
design against his person, in order to gain the reward wliioh 
had been oflered for his fife. 

So^ he said to them, My good friends, as we are not well 
acquainted “with each other, you must go before us, and we will 
follow near to you.” 

You have no occasion to suspect any harm f)om us,” an- 
swered the man. 

“Neither do I suspect any,” said Bruce ; “but this is the 
way in which I choose to travel.” 

The men did as he commanded, and thus they tiavclled till 
they came together to a ■waste and ruinous cottage, where the 
men j)roposcd to dress some part of the sheep, which their 
companion was carrying. The King was glad to hear of food ; 
but he insh, .cd that there should be two fires kindled, one h^r 
hiimself and bis foster-brother at one end of the house, the 
other at the other eud for their three companions. The men 
did as ho desired. They broiled a quarter of mutton for them- 
selves, and gave another to the King .md his attendant. 

They were obliged to eat it without bread or salt : but as 
they were very liuiigry, they were glad to get food in any 
shape, and partook of it very heartily. 

71 ^ drowsiness fell on King Robert, that, for 

aU the danger he was in, he could not resist an inclinatiou to 
sleep. But first he desired his foster-brother to watch while 
^ slept, for he had great suspicion of their new acquaintancea. 
His foster-brother promised to keep awake, and did his best to 
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keep his word. But the King had not been long asleep ere his 
foster-brother fell into a deep slumber also, for he had under- 
gone aa much fatigue as the King. When the three villains 
saw the King and his attendant asleep, they made signs to 
each other, and rising up at once, drew their swords with the 
purpose to kill them both. But the King slept but lightly, 
and for as little noise aa the traitors made in rising, he was 
awakened by it, and starting up, drew Jiis sword, and went to 
meet them. At the same moment he pushed his foster-brother 
with his foot, to awaken him, and ho got on his feet ; but ere 
he got his eyes cleared to see what was about to happen, one 
of the ruffians that were advancing to slay the King, killed him 
with a stroke of his sword. The King was now alone, one 
man against tJiree, and in the greatest danger of his life ; but 
his amazing strength, and the good armour which he wore, 
freed him once more from this great peril, and he killed the 
three men, one after another. He then left the cottage, very 
sorrowful for the death of his faithful foster-brother, and took 
his direction towards the place where he had appointed his 
men to assemble after their dispersion. It was now near night, 
and the place of meeting being a farm-house, he went boldly 
into it, where he found the mistress, an old true-hearted 
Scotswoman, sitting alone. Upon seeing a stranger enter, 
she asked him who and what ho was. The King answered 
that he was a traveller, who was journeying through the 
country. 

“ All travellers,” answered the good woman, “ are welcome 
here, for the sake of one.” 

** And who is that one,” said the King, “ for whose sake 
you make all travellers welcome 1 ” 

“ It is our rightful king, Robert the Bruce,” answered the 
mistress, “who is the lawful lord of this country; and al- 
though he is now pursued and hunted after with hounds and 
horns, I hope to live to see him King over all Scotland.” 

“ Since you love him so well, dame,” said the King, “ know 
that you see him before you. I am Robert the Bruce.” 

“ You ! ” said the good woman, in great surprise ; “ and 
wherefore are you thus alone 1 — where are all your men ? ” 

“ I have none with me at this moment,” answered Bruce, 
“and, therefore I must travel alone.” 

“ But that shall not be,” said the brave old dame, “for I 
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have two stout sons, gallant and trusty men, who shall be 
your servants for life and death. 

So she brought her two sons, and though she well knew the 
dangers to which she exposed them, slie made them swear 
fidelity to the King ; and they afterwards became high officers 
in his service. 

Now, the loyal old woman was getting everything ready 
for the King’s supper, w^hen suddenly there was a great tramp- 
ling of horses heard round the house. They thought it 
must be some of the English, or John of liorn’s men, and the 
good wife called upon her sons to fight to the last for King 
Itobert. But shortly after they heard the voice of the Good 
Lord James of Douglas, and of Edw^ard Bruce, the King^s 
brother, who had come with a hundred and fifty horsemen to 
this farm-house, according to the instructions that the King 
had left with them at i)arting. 

Bobert the Bruce was right joyful to meet his brother, and 
his faithful friend Lord James; and had no sooner foimd 
himself once moj c at tlie head of such a considerable body of 
followers than, forgotliiig hunger and weariness, he began to 
inquire where the enemy who Jiad pursued them so long had 
taken up their abode for the night; said he, “as they 

must sui)pose us totally scattered and lied, it is likely that they 
will think themselves quite sec.ure, and dis])crse themselves into 
distant quarter, and keep careless wat(di.” 

“That is very true,‘^ answered James of Douglas, “for I 
passed a village where there are two ImudK'd of them quartered, 
who had placed no sentinels ; and if you have a mind to make 
haste, we i ay surprise them this very night, and do them 
more mischief than they have been able to do us during all this 
day^s chase. 

Then there was nothing but mount and ride ; and as the 
Scots came by surprise on the body of English whom Douglas 
had mentioned, and rushed suddenly into the village where 
they were quartered, they easily dispersed and cut them to 
pieces ; thus, as Douglas had said, doing their pursuers more 
iiyury than they themselves had received during the long and 
severe pursuit of the preceding day. 

The consequence of these successes of King Robert was that 
soMiera came to join him on all sides, and that he obtained 
several rictories both over Sir Aymer de Valence, Lord Clifford, 
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and other English commanders; until at length the English 
were afraid to venture into the open country as formerly, 
unless when they could assemble themselves in considerable 
bodies. They thought it safer to lie still in the towns and 
castles which they had garrisoned, and v'^ait till the King of 
England should once more come to their assistance with a 
powerful army. 


CHAPTER rX 

Douglas and Bandoljyk 

Contemporary Soverrigns. — England % Edward I., Edward II. 

France: Philip IV, 

1307 -1314 

When King Ed^vard the First heard that Scotland was again 
in arms against him, he marched down to the Borders, as 
I have already told you, with many threats of what he would 
do to avenge himself on Bruce and his party, whom he called 
rebels. But he was now old and feeble, and while he was 
making his preparations, he was taken very ill, and after 
lingering a long time, at length dud on the 6th July 1307 , at 
a place in Cumberland called Burgh upon the Sands, in full 
sight of Scotland, and not three miles from its frontier. His 
hatred to that country was so inveterate, that his thoughts of 
revenge seemed to occupy his mind on his deathbed. He 
made his son promise never to make peace with Scotland until 
the nation was subdued. He gave also very singular directions 
concerning the disposal of his dead body. He ordered that it 
should be boiled in a cauldron till the flesh parted from the 
bones, and that then the bones should l>e wrapt up in a bull’s 
hide, and carried at the head of the English army, as often as 
the Scots attempted to recover their freedom. He thought 
that he had inflicted such distresses 011 the Scots, and invaded 
and defeated them so often, that his very dead bones would 
terrify them. His son, Edward the Second, did not choose 
to execute this strange injunction, but caused his father to be 
buried in Westminster Abbey ; where his tomb is still to be 
seen, bearing for an inscription, here libs the hammer of 
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THB SCOTTISH NATION.^ And, indeed, it was true, that 
during his life he did them as much injury as a hammer does 
to the substances which it dashes to pieces, 

Edward the Second was neither so brave nor so wise as his 
father: on the contrary, he was a weak prince, fond of idle 
amusements, and worthless favourites. It was lucky for Scot- 
land that such was his disj>osition. He marched a little way 
into Scotland with the large army which Edward the First 
had collected, but retired without fighting ; which gave great 
encouragement to Bruce^s party. 

Several of the Scottish nobility now took arms in different 
parts of the country, declared for King Kobert, and Ibuglit 
against the Englisli troops and garrisons. The most distin- 
guished of these was the Good Lord James of Douglas, whom 
we have often mentioned before. Some of his most memorable 
exploits respected his own ciiatlc of Douglas, in which, being an 
important fortress, and strongly situated, the English ha<l 
placed a large garrison, tfames of Douglas saw, with gi’eat 
di 8 plefisui'(^, his castle filled wdth English soldiers, and stored 
with great quantities of corn, and cattle, and wine, and ale, 
and other supplies which they were preparing, to enable them 
to assist the English army with provisions. So he resolved, 
if possible, to be revenged upon the captain of the gairison ami 
his soldiers. 

For this purj)08c, Douglas wont in disguise to the house of 
one of his old servants, called Thomas Dickson, a strong, 
faithful, and bold man, and laid a scheme for taking the castle. 

19th Marci. ^ ap})roaching, called Palm Sunday. 

Uoon this day it wjis common, in the Roman 
fJatliolic times, that the people w^ent to church in 
procession, with green boughs in their hands. Just as the 
English soldiers, who had marched down from the castle, got 
into cliurcli, one of Lord Jameses followers raised tiio ciy of 
Dowjlasy Douglas/ which was the shout with which that 
family always began battle. Thomas Dickson and some 
friends whom he had collected instantly drew their swords 
and killed the first Englishman whom tliey met. But as the 
signal had been given too soon, Dickson was borne down and 
slain. Douglas and his men presently after forced their way 

^ Edwardiis longua Scotorura Malleus hie eat, 

* To Cumnock, on the frontiers of Ayrshire. 
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into the church. The English sohlicrB attempted to defend 
themselves ; but, being taken by surprise and unprepared, they 
were, for the greater part, killed or made prisoners, and that 
BO suddenly, and with so little noise, that their companions in 
the castle never heard of it. So that when Douglas and his 
men approached the castle gate, they found it open, and that 
part of the garrison which were left at home, busied cooking 
provisions for those that were at church. So Lord James got 
possession of his own castle without difliculty, and he and his 
men eat up all the good dinner which the English had made 
ready. But Doughis dared not stay there, lest the English 
should come in groat force and besiege him ; and therefore he 
resolved to destroy all the provisions which the English had 
stored up in the castle, and to render the place unavailing to 
them. 

It must be owned he executed this purpose in a very cruel 
and shocking manner, for he w.as much enraged at the death 
of Thomas r>ickson. He caused all the barrels containing 
flour, meal, wheat, and malt, to be knocked in pieces, and their 
contents mixed on the floor ; then he staved the great hogs- 
heads of wine and ale, and mixed the licpior with the stores ; 
and, last of all, he killed his prisoners, and flung the dead 
bodies among tliis disgusting heap, whicli his men called, in 
derision of the English, the Douglas Larder. Then he flung 
dead horses into the well to destroy it — after which he set fire 
to the castle ; and finally marched away, and took refuge with 
his followers iu the hills and forests. “ He loved better,” he 
said, to hear the lark sing than the mouse squeak.” That 
is, he loved better to keep in the open field with his men, than 
to shut himself and them up in castles. 

When Clifford, the English general, heard what had hap- 
pened, he came to Douglas Castle with a great body of men, 
and rebuilt all the defences which Lord James had destroyed, 
and cleared out the well, and put a good soldier, named Thirl- 
wall to command the garrison, and <lesire(i him to be on his 
guard, for be suspected that Lord James would again attack 
him. And, indeed, Douglas, who did not like to see the Eng- 
lish in his father*s castle, was resolved to take the first oppor- 
tunity of destroying this garrison, as he had done the former. 
For this purpose he again had recourse to stratagem. Ho laid 
a part of his followers in ambush in the wood, and sent fourteen 

I 6 
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men, disguiRed like countrymen, driving cattle past the gates 
of the castle. As soon as Thirlwall saw this, lie swore that 
ho would plunder the Scots* ilrovcrs of tlieir cattle, and came 
out with a considerable part of his gaiTison for that purpose. 
He had followed the cattle past the place wlierc Douglas wiis 
lying con(*(‘aled, wh(3n all of a sudden the Scotsmen threw off 
their carriers’ cloaks, and appearing in armour, cried tlie cry 
of Douglas, and, turning back suddenly, ran to meet the pur- 
suers; and before Thirlwall <;ouId make any defence, he licard 
the same war-cry behind him, and saw Douglas coming u)> with 
those Scots who had been lying in ambush. Q’liiilwall him- 
self was killed, fighting bravely in tiiC middle of his enemies, 
and only a very few of his men found their way back to the 
castle. 

When Lonl James had thus .shun two Englisli cominanders 
or governors of his ciistle. and was known to have made a vow 
that he w^oiild bo revenged on any oiuj wdio slioidd dare to take 
possession of bis father’s house, men beciune afraid ; and the 
fortress wa.s called, botii in England and Scotland, tiie Perilous 
Castle of Douglas, because it proven! so dangerous to any English- 
man who was stat'umed there. Now, in those warlike times, 
Master Littlejohn, you must know that the l.adies would not 
marry any man who was not very brave and ^^aljant, so that a 
cownml, let him be ever so rich or higli-boni, wms Jiold in 
univcrsJil contempt. And thus it became the fiRhiou for the 
ladies to demand proofs of the courage of tludr lovers, and for 
those knights who dc.sired to please the ladies, to try some 
extraordinary deed of arms, to show their bravery and deserve 
their fiivo iv. 

At the time we s}*eak of, there was a young lady in Eng- 
land whom many knights and noblemen asked in marriage, 
because she w%‘is extremely wealthy, and very ]>eautiful. Once 
upon a holiday she made a great feast, to which slie asked all 
her lovers, and numerous other gallant knights ; and after the 
feast she arfjse and told them that she was raucli obliged to 
them for their good opinion of her, but as slic desired to have 
for licr husband a man of the most incontestable bravery, she 
had formed her resolution not to marry any one save one wdio 
should show his courage by defending the Perilous Castle of 
Douglas against the Scots for a year and a day. Now this 
made some silence among the gentlemen present ; for although 
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the lady was rich and beautiful, yet there was great danger in 
placing themselves within the reach of the Good Lord James 
of Douglas. At last a brave young knight started up and 
said, that for the love of that lady he was willing to keep the 
Perilous Castle for a year and a day, if the King pleased to 
give him leave. The King of England was satisfied, and well 
pleased to get a brave man to hold a place so dangerous. Sir 
John Wilton was the name of this gallant kuiglit. He kept 
the castle very safely for some time ; but Douglas at last, by 
a stratagem,^ induced him to venture out with a part of the 
garrison, and then set upon them and slew them. Wilton 
himself was killed, and a letter from the lady was found in his 
pocket. Douglas was sorry for his unhappy end, and did not 
put to death any of the prisoners as he had formerly done, but 
dismissed them in safety to the next English garrison. 

Other great lords, besides Douglas, were now exerting them- 
selves to attack and destroy the English. Amongst those 
was Sir Thoinns Randolph, whose mother was a sister of King 
Robert. lie had joined with the Bnico when he first took up 
arms. Afterwards being made prisoner by the English, when 
the King was defeated at Methven, as I told you, Sir Thomas 
Randolph was obliged to adhere to Edward First to save his 
life. He remained so constant in this, that he was in com- 
pany with Aymer de Valence and John of Lorn when they 
forced the Bruce to disperse his little band ; and he followed 
the pursuit so close, that he made liis uncle’s standard-bearer 
prisoner, and took his banner. Afterwards, however, he was 
himself made prisoner, at a solitary house on Lyne-water,® by 
the Good Lord James Douglas, who brought him captive to the 
King. Robert reproached his nephew for having deserted his 
cause; and Randolph, who was very hot-tempered, answered 
insolently, and was sent by King Robert to prison. Shortly 
after, the uncle and nephew were reconciled, and Sir Thomas 
Randolph, created Earl of Murray by the King, was ever after- 
wards one of Brace’s best supporters. There was a sort of 
rivalry between Douglas and him, which should do the boldest 

1 This stratagem was, in its contrivance and success, the same m his 
former one, save that in place of cattle-driving, Sir James nuwle fourteen 
of his men take so many sacks, and fill them with grass, as if com for the 
county market-town of Lanark, distant twelve miles from the Castle of 
Douglas. — See Introduction to ‘‘Castle Dangerous,” Wawrlty Ncvd»» 

• The Lyne falLs into the Tweed a little above Peebles, 
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anil most hfizardons actions, f will just mention one or two 
circumstances, which will show you what awful tlan^era were 
to be encountered by these brave men in order to free Scot- 
land from its enemies and invaders. 

While Robert Bruce was gradually getting possession of the 
country, and driving out the English, Edinburgh, the principal 
town of Scotland, remained, with its strong castle, in possession 
of the invaders. Sir Thomas Ran<lolp}i was extremely desirous 
to gain this important place ; but, as you well know, the castle 
is situated on a very steep and lofty rock, so that it is diffierdt 
or almost impossible even to get up to the foot of the walls, 
much more to climb over them. 

So while Randolph was considering what was to be done, 
there came to him a Scottish gentleman named Francis, who 
had joined Bruce’s standard, and asked to speak with him in 
private. Ffo then told Randolph that in his youth he had 
lived in tlic (‘-astle of Edinburgh, and that his father had then 
been keeper of the fortress. It happened at that time that 
Francis was much in love with a lady who lived in a part of 
the town beneath the castle, which is called the Grassrnarket. 
Now, as he could not get out of the castle by day to see his 
mistress, ho had practised a way of claiubering by night down 
the castle rock on the south aide, and returning at his pleasime ; 
when he came to the foot of the wall, he made use of a ladder 
to get over it, as it was not very high at that point, those who 
built it having trusted to the steepness of the crag ; and, for 
the same reason, no watch was placed there. Francis had gone 
and come so frequently in this dangerous manner that, though 
it was no\ long ago, he told Randolph he knew the road so 
well, that he would undertake to guide a small party of men by 
night to the bottom of the wall; and as they might bring 
ladders with them, there would be no difficulty in scaling it. 
The great risk was, that of their being discovered by the watch- 
men while in the act of ascending the cliff, in which case every 
man of them must have perished. 

Nevertheless, Randolph did not hesitate to attempt the ad- 
venture. He took with him only tliirty men (you may be 
sure they were chosen for activity and courage), and came 
one dark night to* the foot of the rock, which they began to 
ascend under the guidance of Francis, who went before them, 
upon his hands and feet, up one cliff, down another, and round 
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another, where there was scarce room to support themselves. 
All the while, these thirty men were obliged to follow in a line, 
one after the other, by a path that was fitter for a cat than a 
man. The noise of a stone falling, or a word spoken from 
one to another, would have alarmed the watchmen. They 
were obliged, therefore, to move with the greatest precaution. 
When they were far up the crag, and near the foundation of 
the wall, they heard the guards going their rounds, to see 
that aU was safe in aiid about the ( as tie. Randolph and his 
party had nothing for it but to lie close and quiet each man 
under the crag, as he happened to be placed, and trust that 
the guards would pass by without noticing them. And while 
they were waiting in breathless alarm, they got a new cause 
of fright. One of the soldiers of the castle, willing to startle 
his comrades, suddenly threw a stone from the w^all, and cried 
out, “Aha, I see you well!” The stone came thundering 
down over the heads of Randolph and his men, who naturally 
thought themselves discovered. If they had stirred, or made 
the slightest noise, they would have been entirely destroyed ; 
for the soldiers above might have killed every man of them 
merely by rolling down stones. But being courageous and 
chosen men, they remained quiet, and the English soldiers, 
who thought their comrade was merely playing them a trick 
(as, indec(i, he had no other meaning in what he did and said), 
passed on, without further examination. 

Then Randolpli and his men got up, and came in haste to 
the foot of the Tvall, which was not above twice a man's height 
in that place. They planted the ladders they had brought, and 
Francis mounted first to .show them the way; Sir Andrew 
Grey, a brave knight, followed him, and Randolph himself was 
the third man who got over. Then the rest followed. When 
once they were within the walls, there was not so much to do, 
for the garrison were asleep and unarmed, excepting the watch, 
who were speedily destroyed. Thus was Edinburgh castle 
taken in March 1312-13. 

It was not, however, only by the exertions of great and 
powerful barons, like Randolph and Douglas, that the freedom 
of Scotland was to be accomplished. The stout yeomanry, 
and the bold pejisantry of the land, who were as desirous to 
enjoy their cottages in honourable independence as the nobles 
were to reclaim their castles and estates from the English, 
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contiibutcd theii* Mi Bhare hi the efforts which were made to 
deliver their country from the invader.^. 1 will give you one 
iuBtance among many. 

There was a strong ciistle near Linlithgow, or Lithgow, as 
the word is more generally pronounced, vlierc an English 
governor, with a powerful garrison, lay in readiness to 8uj)port 
the English ("uise, and used to exercis(5 miuii severity upon 
the Scots in tln^ neighbourhood. There livtMl, at no great dis- 
tance IVom tlii^ strongho]<l, a farmer, a bold and stout man, 
w'bofec name W'as Biunock, or as it is now pjonoimced, Bin- 
ning. This man saw^ with great joy the progress which the 
Scots were making in recovering their (Miuntry irom the Eng- 
lish, and resolved do somothiiig to help his countrymen, by 
pitting y»ossession. if it WT.re jiossible, of the cfistlc of Lith- 
gow. But the place was very strong, situated by the side 
of a lake, defended not only by gat^s, w'hich were usually kept 
shut against strangers, but also by a portcullis. A jioilcullis 
is a sort of door formed of cross-ba.rs of iron, like a grate. 
It has not hinges like a door, but is drawm up by pulleys, and 
let dowm w'hen aii}' danger approac.lios. It may be let go in a 
moment, and then falls down into the doorw^ay ; and as it has 
great irojj sjakos at tin; hoftom, it cruslies all that it lights 
upon ; tluis in (;ase of a sudden alarm, a portcullis may be let 
suddenly fall to defend tlic entrance, \vh(‘n it is not possible to 
shut the gates. Binnock knew this very w<;lh but he resolved 
to bo provided against this risk also wh*m he attempted to sur- 
prise the castle. So he BT»c)ko with some bold courageous 
countiyineii, and engaged them in his enterprise, which he 
accomplisi' d thus. 

Binnock had been accustomed to supply the garrison of 
Linlithgow witli hay, and he had been ordered by the English 
governor to furnish some eart-loads, of which thev were in 
want. ITc luomiscd t bring it accordingly; but the night 
before he drove the. hay to the castle, he stationed a party of 
his friends, as well armed as j)ossible, near the entrance, where 
they could not be seen by the ganison, and gave them direc- 
tions that they should come to his assistance as soon as they 
should hear his signal, which was to be, — “Call all, call 
all 1" Then he loaded a great waggon with hay. But in the 
waggon he placed eight strong men, w^ell armed, lying flat on 
their breasts, and covered over with hay, so that they could 
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not be seen. He himself walked carelessly beside the waggon ; 
and he chose the stoutest and bravest of his servants to be the 
driver, who carried at his belt a strong axe or hatchet. In this 
way Binnock approached the castle early in the morning ; and 
the watchman, who only saw two men, Binnock being one of 
them, with a cart of hay, which they expected, opened the 
gates, and raised up the portcullis, to permit them to enter the 
castle. But as soon as the cart had got under the gateway, 
Binnock made a sign to his servant, who with his axe sud- 
denly cut asunder the saoniy that is the yoke which fastens the 
horses to the cart, and the horses finding themselves free, 
naturally started forward, the cart remaining behind under the 
arch of the gate. At tlie same moment, Binnock ciicd as 
loud as he could, ^‘Call all, call all !” and drawing the sword 
which he had under liis country habit, he killed the porter. 
The armed men then juTnj)ed up from imder the hay where 
they lay concealed, and rushed on the English guard. The 
Englishmen tried to shut the gates, but they could not, because 
the cart of hay remained in the gateway, and prevented the 
folding-doors from being closed. The portcullis was also let 
fall, but the grating was caught on the cart, and so could not 
drop to the gi'ound. The men who were in ambush near the 
gate, hearing the signal agreed on, ran to assist those who had 
leaped out from amongst the hay ; the castle was taken, and 
all the Englishmen killed or made prisoners. King Robert 
rewarded Ifiiinock by bestowing on him an estate, which his 
posterity long aftoiwards enjoyed. 

Perhaps you may be tired, my dear child, of such stories ; 
yet I will tell you how the great and important castle of Rox- 
burgh was taken from the English, and then we will pass to 
other subjects. 

You must know Roxburgh was then a very largo castle, 
situated near where two fine rivers, the Tweed and the Teviot, 
join each other. Being within five or six miles of England, 
the English were extremely desirous of retaining it, and the 
Scots equally eager to obtain possession of it. I will tell you 
how it was taken. 

It was upon the night of what is called Shrovetide, a holi- 
day which Roman Oatliolics paid great respect to, and solem- 
nised with much gaiety and feasting. Most of the garrison 
of Roxburgh Castle were drinking and carousing, but still they 
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had Bct watches ou the battleiueiits of the castle, iJi ca^e oi auy 
sudden attack ; fur, as the Scots had succeeded in bo many 
enterpriaes of tlie kiml, and .'is Douglas wa.s known to be in tlie 
neiglibourhood, they conceived themselves obliged to keei> a 
very strict guard. 

Aji Englishwoman, the wife of one of the officers, was 
sitting on the battlements with her child in her arms ; and 
looking out ou tlie fields below, she saw some black objects, 
like a herd of cattle, straggling near the foot of the wall, and 
approaching the ditch or moat of the castle. She pointed them 
out to the sentinel, and asked him what they were. — “Pooh, 
pooh,^* said the soldier, “ it is farmer such a one’s cattle ” (naming 
a man whose farm lay near to the castle) ; “ the good man is 
keeping a jolly Shrovetide, and has forgot to shut up his 
bullocks in their yard ; but if the Douglas come across them 
before morning, he is likely to rue his negligence.” Now 
these creeping objects which they Baw^ from the castle wall were 
no real cattle, but Douglas himself and his soldiers, who had 
put bla(*k cloaks above their armour, and were creeping about 
on hands and feet, in order, without being observed, to get so 
near to the foot of tlie castle wall as to be able to set ladders 
to it. The poor woman, who knew nothing of this, sat 
quietly on the wall, and began to sing to her child. You must 
know that the name of Douglas had become so terrible to the 
English that the women used to frighten their children with 
it, and say to them, wlicn they behaved ill, that they “ would 
make the Black Douglas take them.” And this soldier’s wife 
was singing to her child, 

“ Hush yo, luush ye, little jwt ye, 

Hush yo, hiisli ye, do not fret ye, 

The Black Douglas shall not get ye, ” 

“ y'oii are not so sure of that,” said a voice close beside her. 
She felt at the same time a heavy baud, with an iron glove, 
laid on her shoulder, aud wheu she looked round, she saw the 
very Black Douglas she had been singing about, standing close 
beside her, a tall, swaiihy, strong man. At the same time, 
another Scotsman was seen ascending the walls, near to the 
sentineL The soldier gave tlie alarm, and rushed at the 
Scotsman, whose name was Simon Ledeliouse, with his lance ; 
but Simon panied the stroke, and closing with the sentinel, 
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struck him a deadly blow with his dagger. The rest of the 
Scots followed up to assist Douglas and Ledehouse, and the 
castle w£is taken. Many of the soldiers were put to death, but 
Douglas protected the woman and the child. I daresay she 
made no more songs about the Black Douglas. 

While Douglas, Randolph, and other true-hearted patriots, 
were thus taking castles and strongholds from the English, 
King Robert, who had now a considerable army under his 
command, marched through the country, beating and dispersing 
such bodies of English as he met on his way. He went to the 
north country, where he conquered the great and pow(3rful 
family of Gomyn, who retained strong ill-will against him for 
having slain their relation, the Red Comyn. They had joined 
the English with all their forces ; but now, as the Scots began 
to get the upjjer hand, they were very much distressed. Bruce 
caused more than thirty of them to be beheaded in one day, 
and the place where they are buried is called the Grave of tlie 
headless Comyns.” 

Neither did Bruce forget or forgive John M^Dougal of 
Lorn, who defeated him at Dairy, and had very nearly made 
him prisoner, by the hands of his vassals, the M^Androssers, 
and afterwards pursued him with a bloodhound. Wlieu John 
of Lorn heard that Bruce was marching against him, he hoped 
to defend himself by taking possession of a very strong pjiss 
on the side of one of the largest mountains in Scotland, 
Ben Cmachen. The ground wiis very strait, having lofty 
rocks on the one hand, and on the other deep precipices, 
sinking down on a great lake called Lochawe; so that John 
of Lorn thought himself perfectly secure, as he could not be 
attacked except in front, and by a very difficult path. But 
King Robert, when he saw how his enemies were posted, sent 
a party of light-armed archers, under command of Douglas, 
with directions to go, by a distant and difficidt road, around 
the northern side of the hill, and thus to atta(‘k the men of 
Lorn in the rear as well as in front ; that is, behind, as well as 
before. He had signals made when Douglas arrived at the 
place appointed. The King then advanced upon the Lorn 
men in front, when they raised a shout of defiance, and began 
to shoot arrows and roll stones down the path, with great con- 
fidence in the security of their own position. But when they 
were attacked by the Douglas and his archers in the rear, the 
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soldiers of M‘Dougal lost courage and fled. Many were slain 
among the rocks and precipices, and many were di’owncd in the 
lake, and the great river which runs out of it. John of Lorn 
only escaped by means of a boat, which he had in readiness 
upon the lake. Thus King Robert had full revenge upon him, 
and deprived him of a great part of his territory. 

The English now possessed scarcely any place of importance 
in Scotland, excepting Stirling, whicli was besieged, or rather 
blockaded, by Edward Eruce, the Kiiig^s brother. To blockade 
a town 01- (iastlc is to quarter an army around it, so as to pre- 
vent those witliin from getting provisions. This was done by 
the Scots bef(»re Stirling, till Sir Philip Mowbray, who com- 
manded the (jastle, finding that he was likely to be reduced to 
extremity for want of provisions, made an agreement with 
Edward Bruce that he would surrender the place, provided he 
were not relieved by the King of England before midsummer. 
Sir Edward agreed to these terms, and allowed Mowbray to go 
to London, to tell King Edward of the conditions he had made. 
But when King Robert heard what his brother had done, he 
thought it was too gi’cat a risk, since it obliged him to venture 
a battle with the full strength of Edward IL, who had undcj’ 
him England, Ireland, Wales, and gi*eat part of France, and 
could within the time allowed assemble a much more powerful 
army than the Scots could, even if all Scotland were fully 
under the King’s authority. Sir Edward answered his brother 
with his naturally audacious spirit, Let ICdward bring every 
man he has, we will fight them, were they more.” The King 

admired his courage, though it was mingled with rashness. 

** Since it is so, brother,” ho said, “we will manfully abide 
battle, and ;issemble all who love us, ami value the freedom of 
Scotland, to come with all the men they have, and help us to 
oppose King Edward, should he come with his jirmy to rescue 
Stirling.” 
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OHAPTEK X 

Hatth of BaniioMurn 

COWTEMI’ORARY SOVEREIGNS.— : Edward II. 

France: Philip IV. 

1314 

King Edward 11., us wc have already said, was not a wisii 
and brave man like his father, but a foolish prince, who was 
iiillueiiccd by unworthy favourites, and thought more of plea- 
sure than of governing bis kingdom. His father, Edward 1., 
would have entered Scotland at the head of a large army 
before he had left Bruce time to reconquer so much of the 
country. But we have seen that, very fortunately for the 
Scots, that wise and skilful, though ambitious King, died 
when he was on the point of marching into Scotland. His son 
Edward had afterwards neglected the Scottish war, and thus 
lost the opportunity of defeating Bruce when his force was 
small. But now when Sir Philip Mowbray, the governor of 
Stirling, came to London to tell the King that Stirling, the 
last Scottish town of importance which remained in possession 
of the English, w;rs to be surrendered if it were not relieved 
by force of arms before midsummer, then ail the English 
nobles called out it would be a sin and shame to permit the 
fair conquest which Edward I. had made to be forfeited to the 
Scots for want of fighting. It was, therefore, resolved, that 
the King should go himself to Scotland, with as great forces 
as he could possibly muster. 

King Edward the Second, therefore, assembled one of the 
greatest aimics which a King of England ever commanded. 
There were troops brought from all his dominions. Many 
brave soldiers from the provinces which the King of England 
possessed in France, — many Irish, .many Welsh, — and all the 
great English nobles and barons, with their followers, were 
assembled in one gi'eat army. The number was not less than 
one hundred thousand men. 

King Robert the Bruce summoned all his nobles and barons 
to join him, when he heard of the great preparation which the 
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Kilig of England was making. They were not so numerous 
as the English by many thousand men. In fact, his whole 
army did not very much exceed thirty thousand, and they 
were much worse armed than the wealthy Englishmen ; but 
then Robert, who was at their hciul, was one of the most 
expert generals of the time; and the officers he had under 
him were his brother Edward, his nephew Randolph, his 
faithful follower the Douglas, and other brave and experienced 
leaders, wlio commanded the same men that had l3een accus> 
tomed to fight and gain victories under every disadvantage of 
situation and numbers. 

The King, on his part, studied how he might supply, by 
address and stratagem, what he wanted in numbers and 
strength. He knew the superiority of the English, both in 
their hcavy-arimid cavalry, which were much better mounted 
and armed than that of the Scuta, and in their archers, who 
were better trained than any others in the world. Both these 
advantages he resolved to provide against. With this purpose, 
ho led his army down into a plain near Stirling, called the 
Park, near which, and beneath it, the English army miLst needs 
pass through a boggy country, broken with watercourses, 
while the Scots occupied hard dry groimd. Ue then caused all 
the ground upon the front of his line of battle, where cavalry 
were likely to act, to be dug full of holes, about as deep as 
a man’s knee. They were filled with light brushwood, and 
the turf was laid on the top, so that it appeared a plain field, 
while in reality it was all full of these pits as a honeycomb is 
of holes. He also, it is said, caused steel spikes, called cal- 
throps, to b scattered up and down in the plain, where the 
English cavalry were most likely to advance, trusting in that 
manner to lame and destroy their horses. 

When the Scottish army was drawn up, the line stretched 
north and south. On the south, it wjis terminated by the 
banks of the brook called Bannockburn, wliich are so rocky 
that no troops could attack them there. On the left, the 
Scottish line extended near to the town of Stirling. Bruce 
reviewed his troops very carefully; all the useless servants, 
drivers of ciirts, and such like, of whom there were very many, 
he ordered to go behind a height, afterwards, in memory of 
the event, called the Gillies’ Hill, that is, the Servants’ hill, 
Ee then spoke to the soldiers, and expressed his determination 
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to gain the victoiy, or to lose his life on the field of battle. 
He desired that all those who did not propose to fight to the 
last should leave the field before the battle began, and that 
none should remain except those who were determined to take 
the issue of victory or death, as God should send it. 

When the main body of his army was thus placed in order, 
the King posted Eandolph, vith a body of horse, near to the 
church of St. Ninian’s, commanding him to use the utmost 
diligence to prevent any succours from being thrown into 
Stirling Castle. He then despatched James of Douglas, and 
Sir Robert Keith, the Mareschal of the Scottish army, in 
order that they miglit survey, as nearly as they could, the 
English force, which was now approaching from Falkirk. 
They returned with information that the approach of that 
vast host was one of the most beautiful and terrible sights 
which could be seen, — that the whole country seemed covered 
with men-at-arms on horse and foot, — that the number of 
standards, banners, and pennons (all flags of different kinds), 
made so gallant a show that the bravest and most numerous 
host in Christendom might be alarmed to see King Edward 
moving against them. 

It was upon the 23d of June (1314) the King of Scotland 
heard the news, that the English were approaching Stirling. 
He drew out his army, therefore, in the order which he had 
before resolved on. After a short time Bruce, who was looking 
out anxiously for the enemy, saw a body of English cavalry 
trying to get into Stirling from the eastward. This was the 
Lord Clifford, who, with a chosen body of eight hundred 
horse, had been detached to relieve the castle. 

“ See, Randolph,” said the King to his nephew, “ there is 
a rose fiiUen from your chaplet.” By this he meant, that 
Randolph had lost some honour, by suffering the enemy to 
pass where ho had been stationed to hinder them. Randolph 
made no reply, but rushed against Clifford with little more 
than half his number. The Scots were on foot. The English 
turned to charge them with their lances, and Randolph drew 
up his men in close order to receive the onset. He seemed 
to be in so much danger that Douglas asked leave to go and 
assist him. The King refused him permission. 

“ Let Randolph,” he said, “ redeem his own fault ; I cannot 
break the order of battle for his sake.” Still the danger 
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aj^eared greater, and tbe English horse seemed entirely to 
encompass the small handful of Scottish infantry. ‘‘ So please 
you,” said Douglas to the King, “ my heart will not suffer me 
to stand idle and see Randolph perish — I must go to his 
assistance.” He rode off accordingly ; but long before they 
had readied the place of combat, they saw the English horses 
galloping off, many with empty saddles. 

“Halt!” said Douglas to his men, “Randolph has gained 
the day ; since we were not soon enough to help him in the 
battle, do not let us lessen hi.'* glory by approaching tlie field.” 
Now, that was nobly done ; esjiecially as Douglas and Randolph 
were always contending which should rise highest in the good 
opinion of the King ancl the nation. 

The van of the English army now* came in sigiit, and a 
number of their bravest knights drew near to see wliat the 
Soots were doing. They saw King Robert dressed in his 
armour, and distinguished by a gold crown, wliich he wore 
over his helmet. He w^as not mounted on his groat war- 
horse, because lie did not expect to figld that evening. But 
he rode on a little pony up and down the ranlcs of his army, 
putting his men in order, and carried in his hand a sort of 
battle-axe made of steel. When the King saw the English 
horsemen draw near, he advanced a little befi)re his own men, 
that he might look at them more nearly. 

Tlnuo was a knight among the English, called Sir Henry de 
Bohun, who tij ought this would be a good opportunity to gain 
great fame to himself, and put an end to the war, by killing 
King Robert. The King being poorly mounted, and having 
no lance, Bohun galloped on him suddenly and furiously, 
thinking, with his long spear, and his tall powerful horse, 
easily to hear him down to the ground. King Robert saw 
him, and permitted him to come very near, then suddenly 
turned his pony a little to one side, so that Sir Henry missed 
him with the lauce-point, and was in the act of being carried 
past him by the career of his horse. But as he passed, King 
Robert rose up in hi^ stimips, and struck Sir Henry on the 
head with his battle-axe so terrible a blow, that it broke to 
pieces his iron helmet as if it hnd been a nut-shell, and hurled 
him from his saddle. He was dead before he reached the 
ground. Thi.s gallant action was blamed by the Scottish 
leaders, who thought Bruce ought not to have exposed him- 
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self to so much dauger when the safety of the whole army de- 
pended on him. The King only kept looking at his weapon, 
which was injured by the force of the blow, and said, I have 
broken my good battle-axe.’^ 

The next morning being the 24th Jime, at break of day the 
battle began in terrible earnest. The English as they advanced 
saw the Scots getting into lina The Abbot of InchafFray 
walked through their ranks barefooted, and exhorted them to 
fight for their freedom. 'They kneeled down as he passed, and 
prayed to Heaven for victory. King l^klward, who saw this, 
called out, “ They kneel down — they are asking forgiveness.” 
“Yes,” said a celebrated English baron, called Ingelram de 
Umphraville, “ but they ask it from God, not from us — these 
men will conquer, or die upon the field.” 

Tlie English King ordered his men to begin the battle. 
The archers then bent their bows, and began to shoot so closely 
together that tlic arrows fell like flakes of snow on a Christmas 
day. They killed many of the Scots, and might, as at Falkirk 
and other places, have decided the victory; but Bruce, as I 
told you before, was prepared for them. He had in readiness 
a body of men-at-arms, well mounted, who rode at full gallop 
among the archers, and as they had no weapons save their bows 
and arrows, which they could not use when they were attacked 
hand to hand, they were cut down in great numbers by the 
Scottish horsemen, and thrown into total confusion. 

The fine English cavalry then advanced to support their 
archers, and to attack the Scottish line. But coming over the 
gi’ound which was dug full of pits, the horses fell into these 
holes, and the riders lay tumbling about, without any means of 
defence, and unable to rise, from the weight of their armour. 
The Englishmen began to fall into general disorder ; and the 
Scottish King, })rir)ging up more of his forces, attaclced and 
pressed them still more closely. 

On a sudden, while the battle was obstinately maintained on 
both sides, an event happened which decided the victory. The 
servants and attendants on the Scottish camp had, as I told 
you, been sent behind the army to a place afterwards called the 
Gillies’ Hill. But when they saw that their masters were likely 
to gain the day, they rushed from their place of concealment 
with such weapons as they could get, that they might have 
their share in the victory and in the spoil. The English, see- 
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iilg them come suddenly over the hill, mistook this disorderly 
rabble for another army coming to smstain the Scots, and, losing 
all heart, began to shift every man for himself. Edward left 
the field jis fast as he could ride. A valiant knight, Sir Giles 
de Argentine, much renowned in the wars of Palestine, attended 
the King till ho got him out of the press of the combat. But 
he would retreat no farther. ‘‘ It is not my custom,” he said, 
“ to fly.” With that he took leave of the King, set spurs to 
his horse, and calling out his war-cry of Argentine ! Argentine ! 
he rushed into the thickest of the Scottish ranks, and was killed. 

The young Earl of Gloucester was also slain, fighting vali- 
antly. The Scots woidd have saved him, but as he had not 
put on his armorial bearings, they did not know him, and he 
was cut to pieces. 

Edward first fled to Stirling Castle, and entreated admittance; 
But Sir Philip Mowbray, the governor, reminded the fugitive 
Sovereign that he was obliged to surrender the castle next day, 
so Edward was fiiin to fly through the Torwoocl, closely pursued 
by Douglas with a body of cavalry. An odd circumstance hap- 
pened (luring the cliasc, whicli showed how loosely some of fche 
Scottish barons of that day held their political opinions. As 
Douglas was riding furiously after Edw^?rd, he met a Scottish 
knight, Sir Laurence Abemethy, with twenty horse. Sir Lau- 
rence had hitlierto owned the English interest, and was bring- 
ing this band of followers to serve King Edward’s army. But 
learning from Douglas that the English King was entirely 
defeated, he changed sides on the spot, and was easily pre- 
vmled upon to join T3ouglas in pursuing the unfortunate Edward, 
with the w 7 folhwers whom ho had been leading to join his 
standard. 

Douglas and Abemethy continued the chase, not giving King 
Edward time to alight from horseback even for an instant, 
and followed him as far as Dunbar, where the English still 
had a friend in the governor, Patrick, Earl of March. The 
earl received Edward in his forloia condition, and furnished 
him with a fishing skiff, or small ship, in which he escaped to 
England, having entirely lost his fine army, and a great number 
of his bravest nobles. 

The English never before or afterwards, whether in France 
or Scotland, lost so dreadful a battle as that of Bannockburn, 
nor did the Scots ever gain one of the same importance. Many 
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of the best and bravest of the English nobility and gentry, as 
I have said, lay dead on the field ; a great many more were 
made prisoners; and the whole of King Edward’s immense 
army was dispersed or destroyed.^ 

The English, after this great defeat, were no longer in a 
condition to support their pretensions to bo masters of Scot- 
land, or to continue, as they had done for nearly twenty years, 
to send armies into tliat country to overcome it On the con- 
trary, they became for a time scarce able to defend their own 
frontiers against King Robert and his soldiers. 

There were several battles fought within England itself, in 
which the English had greatly the worst. One of these took 
place near Mitton, in Yorkshire. So many priests took part 
in the fight, that the Scots called it the Chapter of Mitton,^ — 
a meeting of the clergymen belonging to a cathedral being 

* ** Multitudes of the English were drowned when attempting to cross 
the river Forth. Many, in their flight, fell into the pits, which they seem 
to have avoided in their first attack, and were there suffocated or slain ; 
others, who vainly endeavoured to pass the rugged banks of the stream 
called Bannockburn, were slain in that quarter ; so that this little river 
was so completely heaped up with the dead bodies of men and horses, that 
men might pass dry over the mass as if it were a bridge. Thirty thousand 
of the English were left dead upon the field ; and amongst these two 
hundred belted knights, and seven hundred esquires. A large body of 
Welsh lied from the fiehl, under the command of Sir Maurice Berkeley, 
but the greater part of tJiem were slain, or taken prisoners, before they 
reached England. Such, also, might liave been the fate of the King of 
England himself, had Bruce been able to spare a sufficient body of cavalry 
to follow up the fight.” — “Tlie riches obtained by the plunder of the 
English, and the subsequent ransom for the multitude of the prisoners, 
must have been very great. Tlieir exact amount cannot be easily esti- 
mated, but some idea of its givatncss may be formed by the tone of deep 
lamentation assumed by the Monk of Malmeshurg. *0 day of vengeance 
and of misfortune I’ says he (p. 152) — ‘day of disgrace and perdition! 
unworthy to be included in the circle of the year, which taniished the 
fame of England, and enriched the Scots with the plunder of the pi-ecious 
stuffs of our nation, to the extent of two hundred thousand pounds {nearly 
three millions of owr present money). Alas 1 of how many noble barons, 
and accomplished knights, and high-spirited young soldiers, — of what a 
store of excellent arms, and golden vessels, and costly vestments, did one 
short and miserable day deprive us 1 ’ — ITie loss of the Scots in the battle 
was incredibly small, and proves how effectually the Scottish squares had 
repelled the English cavalry. Sir William Vipout, and Sir Walter Ross, 
the bosom friend of Edward Bruce, were the only persons of note who 
were slain.” — Tytlbb. 

* '*20th September 1319. Three hundred ecclesiastics fell in this 
battle. ” — Hailes. 
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called a Chapter. There was a great slaughter in and after 
the action. The Scots laid waste the country of England as 
far as the gates of York, and enjoyed a considerable superiority 
over their ancient enemies, who had so lately threatened to 
make them subjects of England, 

Thus (lid Robert Bniee arise from the condition of an exile, 
hunted with bloodhounds like a stag or beast of prey, to the 
rank of an independent sovereign, universally acknowledged 
to be one of tlie wisest and bravest kings who then lived. The 
nation of Scotland was also raised once more from the situation 
of a distressed and conquered province to that of a free and 
independ(*nt state, governed by its own laws, and subject to its 
own princes ; and altlK)Ugh the country was, after the Bruce's 
death, often subjeet('(l to great loss and distress, both by the 
hostility of the English, and by the unhappy civil wars among 
the Scots themselves, yet they never afterwards lost the freedom 
for which Wallace had laicl down his life, and which King 
Robert had recovered, not less by his wisdom than by his 
weapons. And therefore most just it is, that while the country 
of Scotland retains any recollection of its history, tlie memory of 
those brave warriors and faithful patriots should be remembered 
with honour and gratitude. 


CHAPTER XT 

Edwa' i Bruce-~-The DoitgUs—Vxarnmph, Earl of Murray-^ 
Dtath of Robert Bruce 

CoNTRMroRARV SovERF.iGNs.-iTV""'/: Edwarc: JI., Edward III 
/■ranee; Louis X., Philip V., Charles IV., Philip VI. 

1-1330 

You will be naturally curious to hear what became of Edward 
the brother of Robert Bruce, who was so courageous and 
at the same time so rash. You must know that the Iiish 
at that time, had been almost fully conquered by the Wnpliah ■ 
but becoming weary of them, the Irish chiefs, or at l^t a 
great many of them, invited Edward Bruce to come over 
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drive out the English, and become their king. He was willing 
enough to go, for he had always a high courageous spirit, and 
desired to obtain fame and dominion by fighting. Edward 
Bruce was as good a soldier as his brother, but not so prudent 
and cautious; for, except in the affair of killing the Kcd 
Corayn, which was a wicked and violent action, Robert Bruce, 
in his latter days, showed himself as wise as he was courage- 
ous. However, he was well contented that his brother Edward, 
who had always fought so bravely for him, should be raised up 
to be King of Ireland. Therefore King Robert not only gave 
him an army to assist in making the conciuest, but passed over 
the sea to Ireland himself in person, with a considerable body 
of troops, to assist him. The Bruces gaineil several battles, 
and penetrated far into Ireland ; but the English forces were 
too numerous, and so many of the Irish joined with tlnun rather 
than with Edward Bruce, that King Robert and his brother 
were obliged to retreat before them. 

The chief commander of the English was a great soldier, 
called Sir Edmund Butler, and he had assembled a much 
greater army than Edward Bruce and his brother King Robert 
had to oppose to him. The Scots were obliged to retreat every 
morning, that they might not be forced to battle by an army 
more numerous than their own. 

I have often told you that King Robert the Bruce was a 
wise and a good prince. But a circumstance happened during 
this retreat which showed he was also a kind and liumane 
man. It was one morning, when the English and their Irish 
auxiliaries were pressing hard upon Bnice, who had given his 
army orders to continue a hasty retreat ; for to have rislced a 
battle with a much more numerous army, and in the midst of 
a coimtry which favoured his enemies, would have been ex- 
tremely imprudent. On a sudden, just as King Robert was 
about to mount his horse, he heard a woman shrieking in 
despair. “ What is the matter 1 ” said the King; and he was 
informed by his attendants that a poor woman, a laundress, or 
washerwoman, mother of an infant who liad just been bom, was 
about to be left behind the army, as being too weak to travel. 
The mother was shrieking for fear of hilling into the hands of 
the Irish, who were accounted very cruel, and there were no 
carriages nor means of sending the woman and her infant on in 
safety. They must needs be abandoned if the army retreated. 
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King Robert waa silent for a moment when he heard this 
story, being divided betwixt the feelings of humanity, occa* 
sioned by the poor woman’s distress, and the danger to which 
a halt would expose his army. At last he looked round on his 
officers, with eyes wliieh kindled like fire. “Ah, gentlemen,” 
he said, “ never let it be said that a man who was born of a 
woman, and nursed by a woman’s tenderness, should leave a 
mother and an infant to the mercy of barbarians! In the name 
of God, let the odds and the risk be what they will, I will 
fight Edmund Butler rather tlian leave these poor creatures 
behind me. Let the army, therefore, draw up in line of battle, 
instead of retreating,” 

The story had a singular conclusion ; for the English 
general, seeing that Robert the Bruce baited and offered him 
battle, and knowing that the Scottish King wm one of the 
best generals then living, conceived that he must have received 
some large supply of forces, and w’^as afraid to attack him. 
And thus Bruce had an opportunity to send off the poor woman 
and her child, and then to retreat at his leisure, without suffer- 
ing any iucoiiv<*nience from the halt. 

But Rolxjrt was obliged to leave the conquest of Ireland to 
his brother Etlward, being recalled by pressing affairs to his 
own C/Ountry. ]<ldward, who w^as rash as he was brave, engaged, 
against the advice of his best officers, in battle with an English 
general, called Sir Piers de Bermingham. The Scots were 
siuTounded on all sides, but continued to defend themselves 
valiantly, and Edward Bruce showed the example by fighting 
in the very front of the battP At length a strong English 
champion, called John Maupas, engaged Edward hand to 
hand ; and they fought till they killed each other. 
^ Maupas waa found lying after the battle upon the 
body of Bnice , both were dead men.^ After Edward 
Bruce’s death, the Scots gave up further attempts to conquer 
Ireland. 

Robert Bruce continued to reign gloriously for several 
years, and was so constantly victorious over the English, that 

^ “The corpse of Edward Bruce was not treated with honours like 
those which the King of Scots bestowed on the brave English who fell at 
Bannockburn. His body was quartered, and distributed for a public 
spectacle over Ireland. Bermingham presented the head of Edward 
Bruce to the English King, and obtained the dignity of Earl of Louth, as 
a reward of his services. Hailks, 
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the Scots seemed during his government to have acquired a 
complete superiority over their neighbours. But then we 
must remember that Edward II., who then reigned in Eng- 
land, was a foolish prince, and listened to bad counsels ; so that 
it is no wonder that he was beaten by so wise and experienced 
a general as Robert Bruce, who had fought his way to the 
crown through so many disasters, and acquired in consequence 
so much renown that, as I have oftep said, he was generally 
accounted one of the best soldiers and wisest sovereigns of his 
time. 

In the last year of Robert the Bruce^s reign he became 
extremely sickly and infirm, chiefly owing to a disorder called 
the leprosy, which he had caught during the hardships and 
misfortunes of his youth, when he was so frequently obliged 
to hide himself in woods and morasses, without a roof to shelter 
him. He lived at a castle called Cardross, on the beautiful 
banks of the river Clyde, near to where it joins the sea ; and 
his chief amusement was to go upon the river, and down to the 
sea in a ship, which he kept for his pleasure. He was no 
longer able to sit upon his war-horse, or to lead his army to 
the field. 

While Bruce was in this feeble state, Edward IL, King of 
England, died, and was succeeded by his son Edward III. 
He turned out afterwards to be one of the wisest and bravest 
kings whom England ever had ; but when he first mounted the 
throne he was very young, and under the entire management 
of his mother, who governed by means of a wicked favourite 
called Mortimer. 

The war between the English and the Scots still lasting at 
the time, Bruce sent his two great commanders, the Good 
Lord James Douglas, and Thomas Randolph, Earl of Murray, 
to lay waste the counties of Noithumberland and Durham, 
and distress the English as much as they could. 

Their soldiers were about twenty thousand in number, all 
lightly armed, and mounted on horses that were but small in 
height, but excessively active. The men themselves carried 
no provision, except a bag of oatmeal; and each had at his 
saddle a small plate of iron called a girdle, on which, when 
they pleased, they could bake the oatmeal into cakes. They 
killed the cattle of the English, as they travelled through the 
country, roasted the flesh on wooden spits, or boiled it in the 
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fikins of the animals themselves, putting in a little water W'itb 
the beef, to prevent the fire from burning the hide to pieces. 
This was rough cookery. They made their shoes, or rather 
sandals, iu as coarse a way ; cutting them out of the raw hides 
of the cattle, and fitting them to their ankles, like what are 
now called short gaiters. An this sort of buskin had the hairy 
side of the liide outermost, the English called those who wore 
them rough-footed Scots, and sometimes, from the colour of the 
hide, redshanks. 

As such forces needed to carry nothing vdth them, either 
for provisions or ammunition, the Scots moved with amazing 
speed, from mountain to mountain, and from glen to glen, pillag- 
ing and destroying the country wherever they came. In the 
meanwhile, the young King of England pursued them with a 
much larger army ; but as it was encumbered by the necessity 
of carrying provisions in great quantities, and by the slow 
motions of men in heavy armour, they could not come up with 
the Scots, although they saw every day the smoke of the 
houses and villages which they were burning. The King of 
England was extremely angry; for, though only a boy of 
sixteen years old, he longed to fight the Scots, and to chastise 
them for the mischief they were doing to his country; and 
at length he gi-ew' so impatient, that he offered a large 
reward to any one who would show him where the Scottish 
army w\'re. 

At length, after the English host liad suffered severe hard- 
ships, from want of provisions, and fatiguing journeys through 
fords, and ^wamps, and luora&ses, a gentleman named Rokeby 
came into the camp, and claimed the reward w’^hich the King 
had offered, lie told the King that he had been made prisoner 
by the Scots, and that they had smd they should be as glad 
to meet the English King as lie to see them. Accordingly, 
Rokeby guided the English army to the place where the Scots 
lay encamped. 

But the English King was no nearer to the battle which 
ho desiicd ; for Douglas and Randolph, knowing the force and 
numbers of the English army, had taken uj) their camp on a 
steep hill, at the bottom of which ran a deep river, called the 
Wear, having a ('liaimel filled with large stones, so that there 
was uo possibility for the English to attack the Scots without 
eroaaing the water, and then cMmbing up the steep hill in the 
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very face of their enemy ; a risk which was too great to be 
attempted. 

Then the King sent a message of defiance to the Scottish 
generals, inviting them either to draw back their forces, and 
allow him freedom to cross the river, and time to place his 
army in order of battle on the other side, that they might fight 
fairly, or offering, if they liked it better, to permit them to cross 
over to his side without opposition, that they might join battle 
on a fair field. Kandolph and Douglas did nothing but laugh 
at this message. They said, that when they fought, it should 
be at their own pleasure, and not because the King of England 
chose to ask for a battle. They reminded him, insultingly, 
how they had been in his country for many days, burning, 
taking spoil, and doing what they thought fit. If the King 
was displeased with this, they said, he must find his way across 
the river to fight them the best way he could. 

The English King, determined not to quit sight of the 
Scots, encamped on the opposite side of the river to watch 
their motions, thinking that want of provisions would oblige 
them to quit their strong position on the mountains. But the 
Scots once more showed Edward their dexterity in marching, 
by leaving their encampment, and taking up another post, 
even stronger and more difficult to approach than the first 
which they had occupied. King Edward followed, and again 
encamped opposite to his dexterous and troublesome enemies, 
desirous to bring them to a battle, when he might hope to 
gain an easy victoiy, having more than double the number of 
the Scottish army, all troops of the very best quality. 

While the armies lay thus opposed to each other, Douglas 
resolved to give the young King of England a lesson in the 
art of war. At the dead of night he left the Scottish camp 
with a small body of chosen horse, not above two hundred, 
well armed. He crossed the river in deep silence, and came 
to the English camp, which was but carelessly guarded. Seeing 
this, Douglas rode past the English sentinels as if he had been 
an officer of the English army, saying, — “Ha, Saint George I 
you keep bad watch here.” — In those daj'^s, you must know, the 
English used to swear by Saint George, as the Scots did by 
Saint Andrew. Presently after, Doughis heard an English 
soldier, who lay stretched by the fire, say to his comrade, — 
“ I cannot tell what is to happen to us in this place j but, for 
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my part, I have a great fear of the Black Douglas playing us 
some trick.” 

“You sliall have cause to say so,” said Douglas to him- 
self. 

When he had thus got into the midst of the English camp 
without being discovered, he drew his sword and cut asunder 
the ropes of a tent, calling out his usual war-cry, — “Douglas, 
Douglas ! English thieves, you are all dead men,” His fol- 
lowers iniincdiately began to cut down and overturn tlm tents, 
cutting and stabbing the English soldiers as they endeavoured 
to get to arms. 

Douglas forced his way to the pavilion of the King himself, 
and very nearly carri(‘d that young prince prisoner out of the 
middle of his great army. Edward chaplain, however, and 
many of his houscliold, stood to arms bravely in his defence, 
while the young King escaped by creeping away beneath the 
canvas of his tent. The chaplain and several of the King’s 
oflScers were slain ; but the whole camp was now alarmed and 
in arms, so that Doughis was obliged to retreat, which he did 
by bursting through the English at the side of the camp 
opposite to that by wliich he had entered. Being separated 
from Jjis men in the confusion, he Wiis in great danger of being 
slain by an Englishman who encountered him with a huge 
club. This man he killed, but with considerable difficulty; 

and then blowing his horn to collect his soldiers, 
*^^1827^'^ ®^>on gathered around him, he returned to the 

Scottish camp, having sustained very little loss. 

Edward, much mortified at the insult which he had received, 
became sti’ more desirous of chastising those audacious adver- 
saries ; and one of them at least was not unwilling to afford 
him an opportunity of revenge. This was Thomas Randolph, 
Earl of Murray. He asked Doughis when he returned to the 
Scottish camp, “What he had done?”— “We have drawn 
some blood.” — “Ah,” said the earl, “had wc gone all together 

to the night attack, we should have discomfited them.” “It 

might well have been so,” said Douglas, “but the risk would 
have been too great.”— “Then will we fight them in open 
battle, * said^ Randolph, “ for if we remain liere, we shall in 
time be famislied for want of provisions.” — “Not so,” replied 
Douglas; “we will deal with this great army of the English 
as the fox did with the fisherman in the fable.”— “And how 
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was that ? ” said the Earl of Murray. — Hereupon the Douglas 
told him this story : — 

“A fishennan,” he said, “had made a hut by a riverside, 
that he might follow his occupation of fishing. Now, one 
night he had gone out to look after his nets, leaving a small 
fire in his hut ; and when he came back, behold there was a 
fox in the cabin, taking the liberty to eat one of the finest 
salmon lie had taken. ‘Ifo, Mr. Kobber!’ said the fisherman, 
drawing his sword, and standing in the doorway to prevent 
the fox’s escape, ‘you shall presently die the death.’ The 
poor fox looked for some hole to get out at, but saw none; 
whereupon he pulled down with his teeth a mantle, which was 
lying on the bed, and dragged it across the fire. The fisherman 
ran to snatch his mantle from the fire — the fox flew out at the 
door with the salmon; — and so,” said Douglas, “shall we 
escape the great English army by subtilty, and without risking 
battle with so large a force.” 

Kandolph agreed to act by Douglas’s counsel, and the Scot- 
tish army kindled great fires through theii* encampment, and 
made a noise and shouting, and blowing of horns, as if tliey 
meant to remain all night there, as before. But in the mean- 
time Douglas had caused a road to be made through two miles 
of a great morass which lay in their rear. This was done by 
cutting down to the bottom of the bog, and filling the trench 
with faggots of wood. Without this contrivance it would 
have been impossible that the army could have crossed ; and 
through this passage, which the English never suspected, 
Douglas and Kandolph, and all their men, moved at the dead 
of night. They did not leave so much as an errand-boy 
behind, and so bent their march towards Scotland, leaving 
the English disai)pointed and affronted. Great was their 
wonder in the morning when they saw the Scottish camp empty, 
and found no living men in it, but two or thiee English 
prisoners tied to trees, whom they had left with an insulting 
message to the King of England, saying, “If he were dis- 
pleased with what they had done, he might come and revenge 
himself in Scotland.” 

The place where the Scots fixed this famous encampment, 
was in the forest of Weardale, in the bishopric of Durham ; 
and the road which they cut for the purpose of their retreat, 
is still called the Shorn 
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After this a peace was concluded with Robert Bruce, on 
terms highly honourable to Scotland; for the English King 
renounced all pretensions to the sovereignty of the country, 
and, moreover, gave his sister, a princess called Joanna, to be 
wife to Robert Bruce’s son, called David. This treaty was 
very advantageous for the Scots. It was called the treaty of 
Northam})ton, because it w^as concluded at that town in the 
year 1328. 

Good King Robert did not long survive this .joyful event. 
Re was not aged more than fifty-four years, but, as I said 
before, his bad health w^as causeil by the hardships which he 
sustained during his youth, and at length he became very ill 
Finding that he could not recover, he assembled around his 
bedside the nobles and counsellors in whom he most trusted. 
He told them, that now, being on his deathbed, he sorely re- 
pented all his misdeeds, and particularly, that he had, in his 
passion, killed Coinyn with his own hand, in the church and 
before the altar. He said that if he had lived, he had intended 
to go to Jenisahmi, to make war upon the Saracens who held 
the Holy Land, as .some expiation for the evil deeds he had 
done. But since he was about to die, he requested of his 
dearest friend and bravest warrior, and that was the Good 
Lord Janies Douglas, that he shoidd carry his heart to the 
Holy Land. 

To make you underetand the meaning of this request, 1 
niiKt tell you, that at th^s time a people called Saracens, who 
believed in the fiilse prophet Mahomet, had obtained by con- 
quest posf^ .ssioii of Jerusalem, and the other cities and places 
whmh are mentioned in the Holy Scripture; and the Christians 
of Europe, who went thither as pilgrims to worship at these 
places, tvhere so many mira(jles hud been wrought, were insulted 
by these heathen Saracens. Hence many armies of Christians 
went from their own countries out of every kingdom of Europe 
to fight against these Saracens; and believed that they were 
doing a great service to religion, and that what sins they had 
committed would be pardoned by God Almighty, because they 
had taken a part in this which they called a holy warfare 
You may remember that Bruce thought of going upon 
this expedition when he was in despair of recovering the 
cwmi of Scotland ; and now he desired his. heart to be carried 
to Jerusalem after his death, and requested Lord James of 
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Douglas to take the charge of it. Douglas wept bitterly as 
he accepted this oflSce, — the last mark of the Bruce’s confidence 
and fnendship. 

The King soon afterwards expired [at Cardross] ; and his 
heart was taken out from his body and embalmed, 
that is, prepared with spices and perfumes, that it 
might remain a long time fresh and un corrupted. 

Then the Doughis caused a case of silver to be made, into 
which he put the Bruce’s heart, and wore it around his neck, 
by a string of silk and gold. And he set forward for the Holy 
Land, witli a gallant ti*ain of the bravest men in Scotland, 
who, to show their value and sorrow for their brave King 
Robert, resolved to attend his heart to the city of Jerusalem. 
It had been much better for Scotland if the Douglas and his 
companions had stayed at home to defend their own country, 
which was shortly afterwards in great want of their assistance. 

Neither did Douglas ever get to the end of his journey. 
In going to Palestine he landed in Spain, where the Saracen 
King, or Sultan of Grenada, called Osmyn, was invading the 
realms of Alj)honso, the Spanish King of Castile. King Al- 
phonso received Douglas with great honour and distinction, 
and people came from all parts to see the great soldier, whose 
fame was well known through every part of the Christian 
world. King Alphonso easily persuaded the Scottish earl, 
that he would do good sei-vice to the Christian cause, by 
assisting him to drive back the Saracens of Grenada, before 
proceeding on his voyage to Jerusalem. Lord Douglas and 
his followers went accordingly to a great battle against Osmyn, 
atfd had little difficulty in defeating the Saracens who were 
opposed to them. But being ignorant of the mode of fighting 
among the cavalry of the East, the Scots pursued the chase 
too far, and the Moors, when they saw them scattered and 
separated from each other, turned suddenly back, with a loud 
cry of Allah illah Allah, which is their shout of battle, and 
surrounded such of the Scottish knights and squires as had 
advanced too hastily, and were dispersed from each other. 

In this new skirmish, Douglas saw Sir William St. Clair of 
Roslyn fighting desperately, surrounded by many Moors, who 
were hewing at him with their sabres. Yonder worthy knight 
will be slain,” Douglas said, “unless he have instant help.” 
With that he galloped to his rescue, but presently was himself 
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also surrounded by raany Moors. When lie found the enemy 
press so thick round him, as to leave him no chance of escap- 
ing, the Earl took from his neck the Briice^s heart, and speak- 
ing to it, as he would have done to the King had he been 
alive, — “Pass first in fight,” he said, “as thou were wont to 
do, and Douglas will follow thee, or die.” Ue then threw the 
King^s liejirt among the enemy, and rushing forward to the 
placie whore it fell, was there slain. TIis body was found lying 
above the silver case, as if it had been his last object to defend 
the Bruce’s heart. 

This Good Lord James of Douglas was one of the best and 
wisest soldiers that ever drew a sword. He was said to have 
fought in seventy battles, being beaten in thirteen, and victori- 
ous in fifty-seven. The English accused him of being cruel ; 
and it is said tliat he had such a hatred of the English archers, 
that when he made one of them prisoner, he would not dismiss 
him until he was cither Idinded of his right eye, or had the 
first finger of his right hand struck off. The Douglas’s Larder 
also seems a very cruel story; but the hatred at that time 
betwixt the two countries was at a high pitch, and Lord James 
was mucli irritated at the death of his faithful servant Thomas 
Dickson ; on ordinary occasions lie was mild and gentle to bis 
prisoners. The Scottish historians describe the good Lord 
James as one who was never dejected by bad fortune, or unduly 
elated by that which was good. They say lie was modest and 
gentle in time of peace, but had a very diflerent countenance 
upon the day of battle. Lie was tall, strong, and well made, of 
a swarthy complexion, with daik hair, from which he was called 
the Black iJouglas. He lisped a little in his speech, but in a 
manner which became him very much. Notwithstanding the 
many battles in wliich he had fought, his fa^’e had escaped 
without a wound. A brave Spanish knight at the court of 
King Alphonso, whose face was scarred by the marks of Moor- 
ish sabres, expressed wonder that Douglas’s countenance should 
be unmarked with wounds. Douglas replied modestly, he 
thanked God, who had always enabled his hands to guard and 
protect his face. 

Many of Doughis’s followers were slain in the battle in 
which he himself fell. The rest resolved not to proceed on 
their journey to Palestine, but to return to Scotland. Since 
the time of the Good Lord James, the Douglases have carried 
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upon their shields a bloody heart, with a crown upon it, in 
memory of this expedition. I formerly, when speaking of 
William the Lion, explained to you, that in ancient times men 
painted such emblems on their shields that they might be 
known by them in battle, for their helmet hid their face ; and 
that now, as men no longer wear armour in battle, the devices, 
as they are called, belonging to particular families, are engraved 
upon their seals, or upon their silver plate, or painted upon 
their carriages. 

Thus, for example, there was one of the brave knights who 
was in the company of Douglas, and was appointed to take 
charge of the Bruce’s heart homewards again, who was called 
Sir Simon Lockhard of Lee. He took afterwards for his de- 
vice, and painted on his shield, a man’s heart, with a padlock 
upon it, in memory of Bruce’s heart, which was padlocked in 
the silver case. For this reason, men changed Sir Simon’s 
name ifrom Lockhard to Lockheart, and all who are descended 
from Sir Simon are called Lockhart to this day. Did you ever 
hear of such a name, Master Hugh Littlejohn 1 

Well, such of the Scottish knights as remained alive re- 
turned to their own country. They brought back the heart 
of the Bruce, and the bones of the Good Lord James. These 
last were interred in the church of St. Bride, where Thomas 
Dickson aud Douglas held so terrible a Palm Sunday. The 
Bruce’s heart was buried below the high altar in Melrose Abbey. 
As for his body, it was laid in the sejuilchre in the midst of the 
church of Dunfermline, under a marble stone. But the church 
becoming afterwards ruinoiLS, and the roof falling down with 
age, the monument was broken to pieces, and nobody could tell 
where it stood. But a little while before Master Hugh Little- 
john was born, which I take to be six or seven years ago, when 
they were repairing the church at Dunfermline, and removing 
the rubbish, lo 1 they found fragments of the marble tomb of 
Robert Bruce. Then they began to dig farther, tliinking to 
discover the body of this celebrated monarch ; and at length 
they came to the skeleton of a tall man, and they knew it 
must be that of King Robert, both as he was known to 
have been buried in a winding-sheet of cloth of gold, of 
which many fragments were found about this skeleton, and 
also because the breastbone appeared to have been sawed 
through, in order to take out the heart, So orders were sent 
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froiQ the King’s Court ot Exchequer to guard the bones care- 
fully, until a new tfiinb should be prepared, into which they 
were laid with ])rofound respect, A great many geiitlemcii 
and ladies attended, and almost all the common people in the 
neigh hourliood ; and as the church could not hold half the 
numbers, fch(i peuj)le were allowed to pass through it, one after 
another, that ca(di one, the poorest as well as the richest, 
might see all tliat remained of the great King Robert Bruce, 
who restored tlie Sfiottish monarchy. Many people shed tears ; 
for there was the wasted skull, which ouce was the head that 
thought so wisely aud boldly for his country’s deliverance ; 
and there was the dry l)oue, which had once been the sturdy 
arm that killed Sir Henry de Bohun, between the two armies, at 
a single blow, on tlie evening before the battle of Bannockburn. 

It is more than five huialred years since the body of Bruce 
was first laid into the tomb ; and how many many millions of 
men have died since that time, whose bones could not be re- 
cognised, nor tJieir names known, any more than those of in- 
ferior animals ! It wtis a great thing to see that the wisdom, 
courage, aud patrifdi^ ni of a King, could preserve him for such 
a long time in the inomoiy of the people over whom he once 
reigned. But then, my dear child, you must remember, that 
it is only desirable to bo remembered for praiseworthy and 
patriotic actions, such as those of Robert Bruce. It would be 
better for a prince to be forgotten like the meanest peasant, 
than to be recollected for actions of tyranny or oppressioii- 


CHAPTER XII 

Govemmeivt of Hcotlarui 

1 fear, my dear Hugh, that this will be rather a dull 
Chapter, and somewhat ditficnlt to be understood ; but if you 
do not quite comprehend it at the first reading, you may per- 
haps do so upon a second trial, and I will strive to be as plain 
and (listiiict as I can. 

As Scotland was never so great nor so powerful as during 
the reign of Robert Bruce, it is a fit time to tell you the sort 
of laws by which the people were governed, and the society 
which then subsisted. 
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And first, you must observe, that there are two kinds of 
government ; one called despotic or absolute, in which the king 
can do whatever he pleases with his subjects — seize upon their 
property, or deprive them at their lives at pleasure. This is 
the case of almost all the kingdoiuB of the East, where the 
kings, emperors, sultans, or whatever other name they bear, 
may do whatever they like to their subjects, without being 
controlled by any one. It is very unfortunate for the people 
who live under such a government, whose subjects can be con- 
sidered as no better than slaves, neither life nor property being 
safe. Some kings, it is true, are good men, and use the power 
which is put into their hands only to do good to the people. 
But then others are thoughtless; and cunning and wicked 
persons contrive to get their confidence, by flattery and other 
base means, and lead them to do injustice, even when perhaps 
they themselves do not think of it. And, besides, there are 
bad kings, who, if they have the uncontrolled power of taking 
the money and the goods of their subjects, of throwing them 
into prison, or putting them to death at their pleasure, are apt 
to indulge their cruelty and their greediness at the expense of 
the people, and are called by the hateful name of Tyrants. 

Those states are therefore a thousand times more happy 
which have what is called a free government ; that is, where 
the king himself is subject to the laws, and cannot rule other- 
wise than by means of them. In such governments the king 
is controlled and directed by the laws, and can neither put a 
man to death unless he has been found guilty of some crime 
for which the law condemns him to die, nor force him to pay 
any money beyond what the laws give the sovereign a right to 
collect for the general expenses of the state. Almost all the 
nations of modern Europe have been originally free govern- 
ments ; but, in severjd of them, the kings have acquired a great 
deal too much power, although not to such an unbounded 
degree as we find in the Eiistern countries. But few countries, 
like that of Great Britain, have had the good fortune to re- 
tain a free constitution, which protects and preserves those 
who live under it from all oppression, or arbitrary power. We 
owe this blessing to our brave ancestors, who were at all times 
ready to defend these privileges with their lives ; and we are, 
on our part, bound to hand them down, in as ample form as 
we receive them, to the posterity who shall come after ua. 
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In Scotland, and through most countries of Europe, the 
principles of freedom were protected by the Feudal System, 
which was now universally introduced. You recollect that the 
king, according to that system, bestowed large estates upon 
the nobles and great barons, who were called vtiss.als for the 
fiefs, or possf'ssions, which they thus received from the king, 
and were obliged to follow him when he summoned them to 
battle, and to attend upon his Great Council, in which all 
matters (joncerning the affairs of the kingdom were considered, 
and resolved upon. It was in this great council, now called a 
Parliament, t>iat the laws of the kingdom were resolved upon, 
or altered, at the ])lcasure, not of the king alone, nor of the 
council alone, but as both the king and council should agree 
together. I must now tell you particularly ‘how this great 
council was composed, and who had the privilege of sitting 
there. 

At first, there is no doubt that every vassal who held lands 
directly of the crown had this privilege; and a baron, or royal 
vassal, not only had the right, but was obliged, to attend the 
great council of the kingdom. Accordingly, all the great 
nobility usually came on the king's summons ; but then it was 
very inconvenient and cxp(insive for men of smaller estates to 
be making long journej^s to the Parliament, and remaining, 
perhaps, for many days, or weeks, absent from their own 
families, and their own business. Besides, if all the royal 
vassals, or freeholders, us they began to be called, bad chosen 
to attend, the number of the assembly would have been far 
too great f r any purpose of deliberation — it would not have 
been possible to find .i room large enough to hold such a meet- 
ing, nor could any one have spoken so as to have made himself 
understood by such an immense multitude. Fr /m this it hap- 
pened that, instead of attending all of them in Ibeir own 
pei-soiis, the lessor barons (as the smaller freeholders were 
called, to distinguish them from the great nobles) assembled 
iu their different districts, or shires, as the divisions of the 
country are termed, and there made choice of one or two of 
the wisest and most experienced of their number to attend the 
Parliament, or great council, in the name, and to take care of 
the interest, of the whole body. Thus the crown vassals who 
attended upon and composed the Parliament, or the National 
Council of Scotland, came to consist of two different bodies ; 
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namely, the peers, or great nobility, whom the king especially 
summoned, and such of the lesser barons as were sent to re- 
present the crown vassals in the different shires or counties of 
Scotland. But besides these two different classes, the great 
council also contained the representatives of the clergy, and 
of the boroughs, or considerable towns. 

In the times of the Roman Catholic religion, the church- 
men exercised very great power and authority in every king- 
dom of Europe, and omitted no opportunity by wliich their 
importance could be magnified. It is therefore not wonderful 
that the chief men of the clergy, such as the bishops, and those 
abbots of the great abbeys who were called mitred abbots, from 
their being entitled to wear mitres, like bishops, should have 
obtained seats in Parliament. They were admitted there for 
the purpose of looking after the affairs of the church, and 
ranked along with the peers or nobles having titles. 

It remains to mention the boroughs. You must know, that 
in order to increase the commerce and industry of the country, 
and also to establish some balance against the immense power 
of the great lords, the kings of Scotland, from an early period, 
had been in the use of granting considerable privileges to many 
of the towns in their dominions, which, in consequence of the 
charters which they obtained from the crown, were termed 
royal boroughs. The citizens of these boroughs had the pri- 
vilege of electing their own magistrates, and had considerable 
revenues, some from lands conferred on them by the king, 
others from tolls and taxes upon commodities brought into the 
town. These revenues were laid out by the magistrates 
(usually called the provost and bailies), for the use of the 
town. The same magistrates, in those warlike days, led out 
the burghers, or townsmen, to battle, either in defence of the 
town’s lands and privileges, which were often attacked by the 
great lords and barons in their neighbourhood, or for the pur- 
pose of fighting against the English. The burghers were all 
weU trained to arms, and were obliged to attend the king’s 
army, or host, whenever they were summoned to do so. They 
were also bound to defend the town itself, which had in most 
cases walls and gates. This was called keeping watch and 
ward. Besides other privDeges, the boroughs had the very 
important right of sending representatives or commissioners, 
who sat in Parliament, to look after the interests of the towns 
I S 
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which they represented, as well as to assist in the general 
affairs of the nation. 

You may here remark that, so far as we have gone, the 
Scottish Parliament entirely rcsemhlod the English in the 
nature of its constitution. But there was this very material 
difference in the mode of transacting business, that in England, 
the ptjors, or great nobility, with the bishops and great abbota, 
sat, deliberated, Jind voted, in a body by themselves, which was 
called the House of Lords, or of Peers, and the representatives 
of the counti(‘s, or shinis, together with those of the boroughs, 
occuj)ied a different place of meeting, and were called the 
Lower House, or House of Commons. In Scotland, on the 
contrary, the nobles, prelates, representatives for the shires, 
and delegates for the boroughs, all sat in the same apartment, 
and debated and voted as members of the same assembly. 
Since the union of the kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
the Parliament, which represents l)oth countries, sits and votes 
in two distinct bodies, culled the two Houses of Parliament, 
and there are many advantages attending that form of con- 
ducting the national business. 

You now have some idea of the nature of the Parlianmnt, or 
grand council of the nation, and of the various classes of per- 
sons who had a right to sit there. I am next to tell you, that 
they were summoned together and dismissed by the king^s 
orders; and that all business belonging to the nation was 
transacted by their advice and opinion. Whatever measures 
they proposed passed into laws, on receiving the consent of 
the king which was intimated by touching with the sceptre 
the bills that were passed by the Parliament. Thus you see 
that the laws by which the countiy was governed were, in a 
great measure, of the people's own making, being agreed to by 
their representatives in Parliament When, in particular, it 
was neccssa^ to raise money for any public purpose, there 
was a necessity for obtaining the consent of Parliament, both 
as to the amount of the sum, and the manner in which it was 
to be collected ; so that the king could not raise any na.oney 
from his subjects, without the approbation of his grand 
council. 

It may be said, in general, of the Scotch laws, that they 
were as wisely adapted for the puipose of government as those 
of any state in Europe, at that early period ; nay, more, that 
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they exhibit the strongest marks of foresight and sagacity. 
But it was the great misfortune of Scotland, that the good 
laws which the kings and Parliaments agreed upon were not 
carried steadily into execution ; but, on the contrary, were 
broken through and neglected, just as if they had not existed 
at all. I will endeavour to explain some of the causes of this 
negligence. 

The principal evil was the great power of the nobility, which 
was such as to place them almost beyond the control of the 
king’s authority. The chief noblemen had obtained the right 
of administering justice each upon his own estate ; and there- 
fore the whole power of detecting, trying, and punishing 
crimes, rested in the first place with those great men. Now, 
most of those great lords were much more interested in main- 
taining their own authority, and extending their own power, 
within the provinces which they occupied, than in promoting 
general good order and tranquillity throughout the country at 
large. They were almost constantly engaged in quarrels with 
each other, and often with the king himself. Sometimes they 
fought amongst themselves, sometimes they united together 
against the sovereign. On all occasions they were disposed 
for war, rather than peace, and therefore took little care to 
punish the criminals who offended against public order. In- 
stead of bringing to trial the persons who committed murder, 
robbery, and other violent actions, they often protected them, 
and enlisted them in their own immediate service ; and fre- 
quently, from revenge or ambition, were actually the private 
encouragers of the mischief which these men perpetrated. 

The judges named by the king, and acting under his autho- 
rity, had a right indeed to apprehend and to punish such offenders 
against the public peace when they could get hold of them ,* but 
then it was very difficult to seize upon the persons accused of 
such acts of violence, when the powerful lords in whose ter- 
ritory they lived were disposed to assist them in concealing 
themselves, or making their escape. And even when the 
king’s courts were able to seize such culprits, there was a law 
which permitted the lord on whose territory the crime had 
been committed, to demand that the accused person should be 
delivered up to him, to be tried in hia own court. A nobleman 
or baron making such a demand was, indeed, obliged to give 
security that he would execute justice on the persons within a 
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certain reasonable time. Ilut such was the weakness of the 
royal government, and such the great power of the nobility, 
and the barons of high rank, that if they once got the person 
accused into their own hand, they might easily contrive either 
to let him escape, or to have him acquitted after a mock trial. 
Thus it wiis always difficult, and often impossible, to put in 
execution tlie good laws which were made in the Scottish Par- 
liament, on account of the great power possessed by the nobles, 
who, in order to preserve and extend their own authority, 
threw all manner of interruption in the way of public justice. 

Each of these nobles within the country which was subject 
to him, more resembled a king himself than a subject of the 
monarch of Scotland ; and, in one or two instances, we shall 
see that some of them became so powerful as to threaten to 
dispossess tlie king of his throne and dominions. The very 
smallest of them often made war on each other without the 
king’s consent, and thus there was a universal scene of disorder 
and bloodshed through the whole country. These disorders 
seemed to be rendered perj:)etual, by a custom which was called 
by the name of deadly feud. When two men of different 
families quarridlcd, and the one injured or slew the other, the 
relatives of the deceased, or wronged person, knowing that the 
laws could afford them no redress, set about obtaining revenge, 
by putting to death some relation of the individual who had 
done the injury, without regarding how innocent the subject 
of their vengeance might have been of the original cause of 
offence. Then the others, in their turn, endeavoured to execute 
a similar revenge upon some one of the family who had 
first received the injury ; and thius the quarrel was carried on 
from father to son, and often Listed betwixt families that were 
neighbours and ought to have been good friends, for several 
generations, during which time they were said to be at deadly 
feud with each other. 

From the want of due exercise of the laws, and from the 
revengeful disposition wliich led to such long and fatal quarrels, 
the greatest distresses ensued to the country. When, for 
example, the kings of Scotland assembled their armies, in 
order to fight against the English, who were then the public 
enemy, they could bring together indeed a number of brave 
nobles, with their followers, but there always was great diffi- 
culty, and sometimes an absolute impossibility, of making them 
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act together; each chief being jealous of his own authority, 
and many of tlein engaged in personal quarrels, either of their 
own making, or such as existed in consequence of this fatal 
and cruel custom of deadly fettd^ which, having been originally 
perhaps some quarrel of little importance, had become inveterate 
by the cmelties and crimes which had been committed on both 
sides, and was handed down from father to son. It is true, 
that under a wise and vigorous prince, like Kobert the Bruce, 
those powerful barons were overawed by his wisdom and autho- 
rity ; but we shall see too often, that when kings and generals 
of inferior capacity were at their liead, their quarrels amongst 
themselves often subjected tlicm to defeat and to disgrace. And 
this accounts for a fact which we shall often have occasion to 
notice, that when the Scots engaged in great battles with large 
armies, in which, of course, many of those proud independent 
nobles were assembled, they were frequently defeated by the 
English : whereas, when they fought in smaller bodies with 
the same enemy, they were much more often victorious over 
them ; because at such times the Scots were agreed among 
themselves, and obeyed the commands of one leader, without 
pretending to dispute his authority. 

These causes of private crimes and public defeat subsisted 
even in the midland counties of Scotland, such as the three 
Lotbians, Fifeshire, and other provinces, where the king 
generally resided, and where he necessarily possessed most power 
to maintain his own authority, and enforce the execution of the 
laws. But there were two great divisions of the country, the 
Highlands namely, and the Borders, which were so much 
wilder and more barbarous than the others, that they might 
be said to be altogether without law ; and although they were 
nominally subjected to the King of Scotland, yet when he de- 
oired to execute any justice in either of those great districts, he 
could not do so otherwise than by marching there in person, 
at the head of a strong body of forces, and seizing upon the 
offenders, and putting them to death with little or no form of 
trial. Such a rough course of justice, perhaps, made these 
disorderly countries quiet for a short time, but it rendered them 
still more averse to the royal government in their hearts, and 
disposed on the slightest occasion to break out, either into 
disorders amongst themselves, or into open rebellion. I must 
give you some more particular account of these wild and 
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fidelity to their chiefs ; but they were restless, revengeful, fond 
of plunder, and delighting rather in war than in peace, in dis 
order than in repose. 

The Border counties were in a state little more favourable 
to a quiet or peaceful government. In some respects the in- 
habitants of the counties of Scotland lying opposite to England, 
greatly resembled the Highlanders, and particularly in their 
being, like them, divided into clans, and having chiefs, whom 
they obeyed in preference to the king, or the officers whom 
he placed among them. How clanship came to prevail in the 
Highlands and Borders, and not in the provinces which sepa- 
rated them from each other, it m not easy to conjecture, but 
the fact was so. The Borders are not, indeed, so mountainous 
and inaccessible a country as the Highlands ; but they also are 
full of hills, especially on tlie more western part of the frontier, 
and were in early times covered with forests, and divided by 
small rivers and moriisses into dales and valleys, where the 
different clans lived, making war sometimes on the English, 
sometimes on each other, and sometimes on the more civilised 
country which lay behind them. 

But though the Borderers resembled the Highlanders in 
their mode of government and habits of plundering, and, as 
it may be truly added, in their disobedieneo to the general 
government of Scotland, yet they differed in many particulars. 
The Highlanders fought always on foot, the Borderers were 
all horsemen. The Borderers s])oke the same language with 
the Lowlanders, wore the same sort of dress, and carried the 
same arms. Being accustomed to fight against the English, 
they were tlso much better disciplined than the Highlanders. 
But in point of obedience to the Scottish government, they 
were not much difierent from the clans of the north. 

Military officers, called Wardens, were appointed along the 
Borders, to keep these unruly people in order; but as these 
wardens were generally themselves ehiefs of clans, they did not 
do much to mend the evil, liobert the Bruce committed great 
part of the charge of the Borders to the good Lord James of 
Douglas, who fulfilled his trust wdtli great fidelity. But the 
power which the fiunily of Douglas thus acquired, proved 
afterwards, in the hands of his successors, very dangerous to 
the crown of Scotland, 

Thus you see how much the poor country of Scotland was 
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torn to pieces by the quarrels of the nobles, the weakness of 
the laws, the disorders of the Highlands, and the restless 
incursions of the Borderers. If Robert the Bruce had lived, 
and preserved his healtli, he would have done much to bring 
the country to a more orderly state. But Providence had 
decreed that in the time of his son and successor, Scotland 
was to fall back into a state almost as miserable as that from 
which this great prince rescued it. 


CHAPTER XIII 

David II. — Jltigeiicy and BeMh of Randolph — BatlU of Dupplin^ 
Edward Baliol — Battle of Halidon Hill 

Contemporary Sovereigns. : Edward III. 

B'rance\ Philip VI. 

1329—1333 

Robert Bruce, the greatest king who ever wore the Scottish 
crown, being dead, as you have been told, the kingdom 
descended to his son David, who was called David the Second, 
to distinguish him from the first king of that name, who 
reigned about a hundred years before. This David the Second 
was only four years old at his father’s death, and although we 
have seen children who thought themselves very wise at that 
age, yet it is not usual to give them the management of 
kingdoms. So Randolph, Earl of Murray, of whom you have 
heard so much, became what is called Regent of the kingdom 
of Scotland ; that is, he exercised the royal authority until the 
King should be old enough to take the charge upon himself. 
This wise provision had been made by Bruce, with consent 
of the Parliament of Scotland, and was very acceptable to the 
kingdom. 

The Regent was very strict in administering justice. If a 
husbandman had the plough-irons stolen from his plough when 
he left them in the field, Randolph caused the sherifl:* of the 
county to pay the value; because it was the duty of that 
ma^trate to protect property left in the open fields, A fellow 
tried to cheat under colour of this law : he hid his own plough- 
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irons, and pretending that they had been stolen, claimed the 
price from the sheriff, and -was paid accordingly the estimated 
value, which was two shillings. But the fraud being dis- 
covered, the Regent caused the man to be hanged. 

Upon one occasion, a criminal who had slain a priest, and 
afterwards fled to Rome, and done penance there, was brought 
before the Regent. The culprit confessed the murder, but 
pleaded that lie had obtained the Tope’s pardon. “The 
Pope,” said Randolph, “ might pardon you for killing a priest, 
but his remission cannot avail you for murdering a subject of 
the King of Scotland ; ” and accordingly he caused the culprit 
to be executed. This was asserting a degree of independence 
of the Pope’s authority, which was very unusual among the 
princes and governors of that time. 

While the Regent was sitting in judgment at Wigtown, in 
Galloway, a man stejiped forward to complain, that at the very 
time he was speaking, a company of his enemies were lying 
in ambush in a neighbouring forest to put him to death. 
Randolph sent a party of his attendants to seize the men, and 
bring them before him. “Is it you,” said he, “who lie in 
wait to kill the King’s liege subjects ? — To the gallows with 
them instantly.” 

Randolph was to be praised for his justice, but not for his 
severity. He ajipears to have taken a positive pleasure in 
putting criminals to death, whicli marked the ferocity of the 
times and the turn of his own disposition. Having sent his 
coroner before him to EUandonan Castle in the Highlands to 
execute certain thieves and rol)bcr6, that officer caused their 
heads to b*o hung round the walls of the castle, to the number 
of fifty. When Randolph came down the lake in a barge, and 
saw the castle adorned with these grim and bloody heads, he 
said, “He loved better to look upon them than on any garland 
of roses he had ever seen,” 

The efforts of the Regent to preserve the establishment of 
justice and order were soon interrupted, and he was called 
upon to take measures for the defence of the country ; for 
Robert Bruce was no sooner in his grave than the enemies of 
his family began to plot the means of destroying the govern- 
ment which he had established. The principal person con- 
cerned in these machinations was Edward Baliol, the son of 
that John Baliol, who was formerly created King of Scotland 
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by Edward I., and afterwards dethroned by him, and committed 
to prison, when Edward desired to seize upon the country for 
himself. After being long detained in prison, John Baliol was 
at length suffered to go to France, where he died in obscurity. 
But his son, Edward Baliol, seeing, as he thought, a favoui-able 
opportunity, resolved to renew the claim of his father to the 
Scottish throne. He came over to England with this purpose, 
and although Edward HI., then King of England, remembering 
the late successes of the Scots, did not think it prudent to 
enter into a war with them, yet Baliol found a large party of 
powerful English barons well disposed to aid his enterprise. 
Their cause of resentment was as follows : — 

When Scotland was freed from the dominion of England, 
all the Englishmen to whom Edward the First, or his succes- 
sors, had given lands within that kingdom, were of course de- 
prived of them. But there was another class of English 
proprietors in Scotland, who claimed estates to which they 
succeeded, not by the grant of the English prince, but by 
inheritance from Scottish families, to whom they were related, 
and their pretensions were admitted by Robert Bruce himself, 
at the treaty of peace made at Northampton, in 1328, in which 
it was agi’ced that these English lords should receive back their 
Scottish inheritances. Notwithstanding this agreement, Bruce, 
who did not desire to see Englishmen enjoy land in Scotland, 
under what pretext soever, refused, or delayed at least, to 
fulfil this part of the treaty. Hence, upon the death of that 
monarch, the disinherited lords resolved to levy forces, and 
unite themselves with Edward Baliol, to recover their estates, 
and determined to invade Scotland for that purpose. But 
their united forces did not amount to more than four hundred 
men-at-arms, and about four thousand archers and soldiers of 
every description. Tliis was a small army with which to in- 
vade a nation which had defended itself so well against the 
whole English forces ; but Scotland was justly supposed to be 
much weakened by the death of her valiant king. 

A great misfortune befell the country, in the unexpected 
death of the Regent Randolph, whose experience and valour 
might have done so much for the protection of Scotland. He 
had assembled an army, and was busied with preparations for 
defence against the enterprise of Baliol and the disinherited 
lords, when, wasted by a painful and consuming disorder, he 
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died at Musselburgh, July 1332. The regret of the Scottish 
nation for the Regent’s death was so great, that it has occa- 
sioned their historians to allege that he was poisoned by the 
English ; but for this there seems no foundation. 

Donald, Earl of Mar, nephew to Robert Bruce, was appointed 
by the Scottish Parliament to be Regent in the room of the 
Earl of Murray ; but he M^as without experience as a soldier, 
and of far infer ior talents as a man. 

Meantime, the King of England, still affecting to maintain 
peace with Scotland, jirohibited the disinherited lords from in- 
vading that country from the English frontier. But he did 
not object to their equii)ping a small fleet in an obscure Eng- 
lish seaport, for the purpose of accomplishing the same object 
by sea. They landed in Fife, with Baliol at their 
defeated the Earl of Fife, who marched 
hastily to oppose thenu They then advanced north- 
ward towards Dupi)lin, near whicli the Earl of Mar lay en- 
camped with a large array, whilst another, under the Earl 
of March, was advancing from the southern counties of Scot* 
land to attack the disinherited lords in the flank and in the 
rear. 

It seemed as if that small handful of men must have been 
inevitably destroyed by the numbers collected to oppose them, 
but Edward Baliol took the bold resolution of attacking the 
Regent’s army by night, and in their camp. With this pur- 
pose he crossed the Earn, wduch river divided the two hostile 
armies. The Earl of Mar had neither placed sentries, nor ob- 
served any other of the usual precautions against surprise, and 
the English came upon his army while the men were asleep 
and totally unprepared They made a great slaughter amongst 
the Scots, whose numbers only served to increase the confusion. 
The Regent was himself slain, with the Earls of Garrick, of 
Murray, of Menteith, and many other men of eminence. Many 
thousands of the Scots were slain with the sword, smothered 
in the fight, or drowned in the river. The English were them- 
selves surprised at gaining, vnth such inferior numbers, so great 
and decided a victory. 

I said that the Earl of March was advancing with the south- 
land forces to assist the Regent. But upon learning Mar’s 
defeat and death, March acted with so little activity or spirit, 
that he was not urgustly suspected of being favourably inclined 
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to Baliol's cause. That victorious general now Jissiuned the 
crown of Scotland, which was placed upon his head 
at Scone ; a great part of Scotland surrendered to his 
authority, and it seemed as if the fatal battle of 
Bupplin, fought 12th August 1332, had destroyed all the 
advantages which had been gained by that of Bannockbimn. 

Edward Baliol made an unworthy use of his success. He 
hastened again to acknowledge the King of England as his 
liege lord and superior, although every claim to such supremacy 
had been renounced, and the independence of Scotland explicitly 
acknowledged by the treaty of Northampton. He also sur- 
rendered to the King of England the strong town and cjistle of 
Berwick, and engaged to become his follower in all his wars at 
his own charges. Edward III. engaged on his part to maintain 
Baliol in possession of the crown of Scotland. Thus was the 
kingdom reduced pretty much to tlie same state of depend- 
ence and subjection to England, as when the grandfather of 
Edward placed the father of Baliol on the throne, in the year 
1292, about forty years before. 

But the success of Baliol was rather a})parent than real. 
The Scottish patriots were in possession of many of the strong- 
holds of the country, and the person of the young King David 
was secured in Dumbarton Castle, one of the strongest fortresses 
in Scotland, or perhaps in the world. 

At no period of her history was Scotland devoid of brave 
men, able and willing to defend her rights. When the scandal- 
ous treaty, by which Baliol had surrendered the independence 
of his country to Edward, came to bo known in Scotland, the 
successors of Bruce’s companions were naturally among the first 
to assert the cause of freedom. John Randolph, second son of 
the Regent, had formed a secret union with Archibald Douglas, 
a younger brother of the Good Lord James, and they proceeded 
to imitate the actions of their relatives. They suddenly as- 
sembled a considerable force, and attacking Baliol, who was 
feasting near Annan, they cut his guards in pieces, killed his 
brother, and chased him out of Scotland in such haste, that he 
es(iaped on horseback without time to clothe himself, or even 
to saddle his horse. 

Archibald Douglas, who afterwards became Earl of Douglas, 
was a brave man lilce liis brother, but not so good a general, nor 
so fortunate in his undertakings. 
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There was another Douglas, called Sir William, a natural 
son of the Good Lord James, who made a great figure at this 
period. Although illegitimate by birth, he had acquired a 
large fortune by manying the heiress of the Grahames of 
Dalkeith, and possessed the strong castle of that name, with 
the still more im})ortant one called the Hermitage, a large and 
massive fortress situated in the wild country of Liddesdale, 
within three or four miles of the English Border. This Sir 
William Doughis, called usually the Knight of Liddesdale, was 
a very brave man and a valiant soldier, but he was fierce, cruel, 
and treacherous j so that he did not keep up the reputation of 
his father “the Good Lord James, as a man of loyalty and 
honour, although he resembled him in military talents. 

Besides these champions, all of whom declared against Baliol, 
there was Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell, who had married 
Christian, sister of Eobert Bruce, and aunt of the young King 
David. He had so high a reputation, that the Scottish Farlia- 
ment appointed him Eegent in room of the Earl of Mar, slain 
at Dupplin. 

Edward III. of England now formally declared war against 
Scotland, proposing to support the cause of Baliol, to take 
possession of Berwick, which that pretended king had yielded 
up to him, and to chastise the Scots for what he called their 
rebellion. He placed himself at the head of a gieat army, and 
marched towards the frontier. 

In the meantime, the war had begun in a manner most un- 
favourable for Scotland. Sir Andrew Murray, and the Knight 
of Liddesdale, were both made prisoners in separate skirmishes 
with the Ei glish, and their loss at the time was of the worst 
consequence to Scotland. 

Archibald Douglas, the brother, as I have just said, of the 
Good Lord James, was hastily appointed Regent in the room 
of Sir Andrew Murray, and advanced with a large army to 
relieve the towm of Berwick, then closely besieged by Edward 
IIL with all his host. The garrison made a determined 
defence, and the Eegent endeavoured to relieve them by giving 
battle to the English, in which he showed more courage than 
military conduct. 

The Scottish army were drawn up on the side of an emi- 
nence called Halidon Hill, within two iniles of Berwick. King 
Edward moved with his whole host to attack them. The 
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battle, like that of Falkirk and many others, was decided by 
that formidable force, the archers of England. They were 
posted in a marshy ground, from which they discharged their 
arrows in the most tremendous and irresistible volleys against 
the Scots, who, drawn up on the slope of the hill, were fully 
exposed to this destructive discharge, without having the means 
of answering it. 

1 have told you before that these English archers were the 
best ever known in war. They were accustomed to the use of 
the bow from the time they were oliildren of seven years old, 
when they were made to practice with a little bow suited to 
their size and strength, which was every year exchanged for 
one larger and stronger, till they were able to draw that of a 
fiill -grown man. Besides being thus familiarised with the 
weapon, the archers of England were taught to draw the bow- 
string to their right ear, while other European nations only 
drew it to their breast, li’ you try the difference of the posture, 
you will find that a much longer arrow can be drawn to the ear 
than to the breast, because the right hand has more room. 

While the Scots suffered under these practised and skilful 
archers, whose arrows fell like hail amongst them, throwing 
their ranks into disorder, and piercing the finest armour as if 
it had been pasteboard, they made desperate attenipts to descend 
the hill, and come to close combat. ^ The Earl of Ross ad- 
vanced to the charge, and had he been seconded by a sufficient 
body of the Scottish cfivalry, he might have changed the fate 
of the day ; but as this was not the case, the Earls of Ross, 
Sutherland, and Menteith, were overpowered and slain, while 
their followers were dispersed by the lilnglish cavalry, who 
advanced to protect the archers. The defeat of the 
Scots was then complete. A number of their best 
and bravest nobility were slain, and amongst them 
Archibald Douglas, the Regent; very many were made prisoners. 
Berwick surrendered in consequence of the defeat, and Scotland 
seemed again to be completely conquered by the English. 

^ “The fatal liail-shower, 

The storm of England’s wrath — sure, swift, resistless, 

Which no mail-coat can brook. — Brave English hearts, 

How close they shoot together I as one eye 
Had aimed five thousand shafts — as if one hand 
Had loosed five thousand bow-strings ! ” 

See **H(didon HiH^* Sib Wamtjr Soott’s Poetical Works 
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Edward once more overran the kingdom, seized and garri* 
Boned castlos, extorted from Edwar<i Baliol, the nominal king, 
the complete cession of great part of the southern districts, 
named governors of the castles and sheriifs of the counties, 
and exercised complete authority, as over a conquered country 
Baliol, on his part, assunuid once more the nile of the northern 
and western part of Scotland, which he was permitted to re- 
tain under the vassalage of the English monarch. It was the 
opinion of most people that the Scottish wars were ended, and 
that there no longer remained a man of that nation who had 
influence to raise an aiiny, or skill to conduct one. 


CHAPTER XIV 

Shgf> of the caaife of Lochhveii- -JiattU of Kifhicne — SUfgc of Dunbar 
Cadle—Sir Andrew Murray - -Tournaments 

CON'iKMPOfiARY SOVKRKIC.NS.— E(lw«ard HI. France \ 
Philip VI. 

1333—1338 

The English, a more powerful and richer nation, better able 
to furnish forth and maintain large armies, often gained great 
victories over the Scots ; but, in return, the Scots had a deter- 
mined love of independence, and hatred of foreign tyranny, 
which induced them always to maintain their resistance under 
the most u* favourable circum.stances, and to repair, by slow, 
stubborn, and continued exertions, the losses which they sus- 
tained. 

Throughout the whole country of Scotland only four castles 
and a small tow-er acknowledged the sovereignty of David 
Bruce after the battle of Ualidon \ and it is wonderful to see 
how, by their efforts, the patriots soon afterwards changed for 
the better that unfavourable and seemingly desperate state of 
things. In the several skirmishes and battles which were 
fought all over the kingdom, the Scots, knowing the country, 
and having the goodwill of the inhabitants, were generally 
successful, as also in surprising castles and forts, cutting off 
convoys of provisions which were going to the English, and 
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destroying scattered parties of the enemy ; so that, by a long 
and incessant course of fighting, the patriots gradually regained 
what they lost in great battles. I will tell you one or two 
of the incidents which befell during this bloody war. 

Lochlcven Castle, situated on an island upon a large lake, 
was one of the four which held out in name of David the Bruce, 
and would not submit to Edward Baliol. The governor was 
a loyal Scotsman, called Alan Vipont, assisted by Jaques or 
James Lamby. The castle was besieged by Sir John Stirling, 
a follower of John Baliol, with an army of English. As the 
besiegers dared not approach the island with boats, Stirling fell 
on a singular device to oblige the garrison to surrender. There 
is a small river, called the Leven, which runs out of the eastern 
exticmity of the lake or locli. Across this stream the besiegers 
reared a very strong and lofty mound or barrier, so as to pre- 
vent the wateis of the Leven from leaving the lake. They 
expected that the waters of the lake would rise in consequence 
of being thus confined, and that they would overflow the island, 
and oblige Vipont to surrender. Rut Vipont, sending out at 
dead of night a small boat with four men, they made a breach 
in the mound ; and the whole body of water, breaking forth 
with incredible fury, swept away the teuts, baggage, and troops 
of the besiegers, and nearly destroyed tlieir army. 

The remains of the English mound are shown to 
this day, though some doubt has been expressed as 
to the truth of the incident. It is certain the English were 
obliged to raise the siege with loss. 

While these wars were proceeding with increased fury, the 
Knight of Liddesdale and Sir Andrew Murray of Both well 
returned to Scotland, having been freed from their imprison- 
ment by paying a large ransom ; the Earl of March also em- 
braced the pai*ty of David Bruca An equally brave champion 
was Sir Alexander Ramsay of Dalwolsy, who, placing himself 
at the head of a gallant troop of young Scotsmen, chose for 
his residence the large caves which are still to be seen in the 
glen of Ro.slin, from which he used to sally forth, and fight 
with Englishmen and their adherents. From this place of 
refuge he sometimes made excursions as far as Northumberland, 
and drove spoil from that country. No young Scottish soldier 
was thought entitled to make pretension to any renown in 
arms* unless he had served in Eamsa/s band. 

9 
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A considerable battle was fought in the north of Scotland, 
which turned to the advantage of the young King. Kildrummie 
Oaatle wtis one of the four which held out for David Bruce. 
It was defended by King David’s aunt, a venerable matron, 
Christian Bnice, the wife of Sir Andrew Mui-ray, and the sister 
of the brave King Jlobert ; for in those warlike days women 
commanded castles, and sometimes fought in battle. This 
castle, whicli wfis one of the last places of refuge for the patriots, 
W 41 S besieged by David Hastings, the Earl of Athole, one of 
the disinlicritf d lords, who, having changed sides more than 
once during the war, had at length turned entirely to the 
English party. Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell, who had 
resumed Ids office of Regent, resolved to assemble the strongest 
force which the patriots could muster, and calling together the 
Knight of Liddesdalc, Ramsay, and the Earl of March, he 
moved against the lilarl of Athole, to compel him to raise the 
siege of Kildrummie, and relieve its heroic defender. All these 
great nobles were unable to raise above one thousand men, 
while Athole had tlirce times that number under his command. 

But as the Scots approached the territory of Kildrummie, 
tliey were joined by one John Craig. This gentleman belonged 
to the royalists of {Scotland, but having been made prisoner by 
the Earl of Athole, he had agreed to pay a large ransom, and 
the morrow was the time appointed for producing the money, 
lie was, therefore, anxious to accomplish the defeat or death 
of Athole before the money wjus paid to him, and thus to save 
his ransom. With this jmrpose he conducted the Scotsmen 
through +lie forest of Bracmar, where they were joined by the 
natives ot that territory, and thus came suddenly on the Jilarl 
of Athole, who lay encamped in the forest Athole started up 
in surprise when he saw his enemies appear so unexpectedly ; 
but he was a stout-hearted man, though fickle in his political 
attachments. He looked at a great rock which lay beside him, 
and swore an oath that he would not ily that day until that 
rock should show him the example. A small brook divided 
the two parties. The Knight of Liddesdale, who led the van 
of the Scots, advanced a little way down the bank on his side, 
then taking his spear by the middle, and keeping his own 
men back with it, he bade them which occasioned some 
murmurs. The Earl of Athole, seeing this pause, exclaimed, 
** These men are half discomfited ; ” and rushed to charge them, 
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followed by his men in some disorder. When they had passed 
the brook, and were ascending the bank on the other side, — 
Now is our time,” said the Knight of Liddesdale, and charged 
down hill with levelled lances, bearing Athole’s followers back- 
wards into the ford. The earl himself, disdaining quarter, was 
slain under a great oak-tree. This was the battle of Kilblene, 
fought on St. Andrew^s Day, 1 335. 

Among the warlike exploits of this period, we must not 
forget the defence of the castle of Dunbar by the celebrated 
Countess of March. Her lord, as we have seen, had embraced 
the side of David Bruce, and had taken the field with the 
Regent. The countess, who from her complexion was termed 
Black Agnes, by which name she is still familiarly remembered, 
was a high-spirited and courageous woman, the daughter of 
that Thomas Randolph, Earl of Murray, whom I have so often 
mentioned, and the heiress of his valour and patriotism. The 
castle of Dunbar itself was very strong, being built upon a chain 
of rocks stretching into the sea, and having only one passage to 
the mainland, which was well fortified. It was besieged by Mon- 
tague, Earl of Salisbury, who employed to destroy its walls great 
military engin(;s, constructed to throw huge stones, with which 
machines fortifications were attacked before the use of cannon. 

Black Agnes set all his attempts at defiance, and show^ed 
herself with her maids on the walls of the castle, wdping the 
places where the huge stones fell with a clean towel, as if they 
could do no ill to her castle, save raising a little dust, which a 
napkin could wipe away. 

The Earl of Sali.sbury then commanded his engineers to 
bring forward to the assault an engine of another kind, being 
a sort of wooden shed, or house, rolled forward on wheels, 
with a roof of peculiar strength, which, from resembling the 
ridge of a hog^s hack, occasioned the machine to be called a 
sow. This, according to the old mode of warfare, was thrust 
close up to tlie walls of a besieged castle or city, and served to 
protect from the arrows and stones of the bt*-sieged a party of 
soldiers placed within the sow, who, being thus defended, were 
in the meanwhile employed in undermining the wall, or 
breaking an entrance through it with pickaxes and mining 
tools. When the Countess of March saw this engine advanced 
to the walls of the castle, she called out to the Earl of Salis- 
bury in derision and making a kind of rhyme, — 
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“ Beware, Montagow, 

For farrow shall thy sow.” 

At the same time she made a signal, and a huge fragment of 
rock, which hung prepared for the purpose, was dropped down 
from the wall upon the sow, whose roof wjrs thus dashed to 
pieces. As the English soldiers, who had been within it, were 
running as fast iis they could to get out of the way of the 
arrows and stones which were discharged on tliem from the 
wall, Black Agnes called out, “Behold the litter of English 
pigs !’* 

The Earl of Salisbury could jest also on such serious occa- 
sions. One day he rode near the walla with a knight dressed 
in armour of proof, having three folds of mail over an acton, 
or leathern jacket ; notwithstanding which, one William Spens 
shot an arrow from the battlements of tlie c^^stlc with such 
force, that it penetrated all these defences, and reached the 
heart of the wearer. “ That is one of my lady’s love- tokens,” 
said the carl, as he saw the knight fall dead from his horse. 
“Black Agnes’s love-shafts pierce to the heart.” 

Upon another occasion the Countess of March had wellnigh 
made the Earl of Salisbury her prisoner. She caused one of 
lier people enter into treaty with the besiegers, pretending to 
betray the castle. Trusting to this agreement, the earl came 
at midnight before the gate, which he found open, and the 
portcullis drawn up' As Salislmry was about to enter, one 
John Copland, a squire of NorthumbciiaTid, pressed on before 
him, and as soon as he passed the threshold, the portcullis was 
dropped, ud tlius the Scots missed their principal prey, and 
made prisoner only a person of inferior condition. 

At length the castle of Dunbar was relieved by Alexander 
Ramsay of Dalwolsy, wlio brought the countess supplies by 
sea both of men and provisions. The Flarl of Salisbury, 
learning this, despaired of success, and raised the siege, wliich 
had lasted nineteen weeks. Tim minstrels made songs in 
praise of the perseverance and courage of Black Agnes. The 
following lines are nearly the sense of what is preserved : 

** She kept a stir in tower ami trench, 

That brawling boisterous Scottish wench r 
Came I early, came I late, 

I found Agnes at the gate.” 
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The brave Sir Andrew Murray of Bothwell, the Regent of 
Scotland, died in 1338, while the war was raging on all sides. 
He was a good patriot, and a great loss to his country, to which 
he had rendered the highest services. There is a story told of 
him, whi(‘h shows how composed he could be in circumstances 
of great danger. He was in the Highlands wdth a small body 
of followers, when the King of England came upon him wdth 
an army of twenty thousand. The Regent learned the news, 
but, being then about to hear mass, did not permit his devo- 
tions to be interrupted. When mass was ended, the people 
around him pressed him to order a retreat ; There is no 
haste,” said Murray composedly. At length his horse was 
brought out, he was about to mount, and all expected that the 
retreat was to commence. But the Regent observed that a 
strap of his armoui* had given way, and this interposed new 
delays. He sent foi a particular cotfer, out of which he took 
a piece of skin, and cut and formed with his own hand, and 
with much deliberation, tlie strap which he wanted. By this 
time the English were drawing very near, and as they were so 
many in number, some of the Scottish knights afterwards told 
the historian who relates the incident, that no space of time 
ever seemed so long to them as that which Sir Andrew em- 
ployed in cutting that thong of leather. Now, if this had been 
done in a mere vaunting or bragging manner, it w^ould have 
been the behaviour of a vainglorious fool. But Sir Andrew 
Murray had already fixed upon the mode of retiring, and he 
knew that every symj)tora of coolness and deliberation which 
he might show would render his men steady and composed in 
their turn, from beholding the confidence of their leader. He 
at length gave the word, and putting himself at the head of his 
followers, made a most masterly retreat, during which the 
English, notwithstanding tlieir numbers, wore unable to obtain 
any advantage over iiim, so well did the Regent avail himself 
of the nature of the ground. 

\'ou may well imagine, my dear child, that during those long 
and terrible wars which were waged, when castles were defended 
and taken, prisoners made, many battles fought, and numbers 
of men wounded and slain, the state of the country of Scotland 
was most miserable. There was no finding refuge or protection 
in the law, at a time when everything was decided by the 
strongest arm and the longest sword. There was no use in 
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raising crops, when the man wlio sowed them was not, in all 
probability, permitted to reap the grain. There was little 
religious devotion where so much violence prevailed ; and the 
hearts of the iKJoplc became so much inclined to acts of blood 
and fury that all laws of humanity and charity were trans- 
gressed without scruple. People were found starved to death 
in the woods with their families, while tlie country was so 
depopulated aTid void of cultivation that the wild-deer came 
out of the remote forests, and approached near to cities and 
the dwellings of men. Whole families wore reduced to eat 
grass, and others, it is said, found a more horrible aliment in 
the flesh of their fellow- creatures. One wretch used to set 
traps for hunuin beings as if for wild beasts, and subsisted on 
their flesh. This cannibal was called Christian of the Cleek, 
from the deck or hook which lie used in his horrid traps. 

In the middle of all these horrors, the English and Scottish 
knights and nobles, when there was any truce between the 
countries, supplied tlie place of the wars in which they were 
commonly engaged, with tournaments and games of chivalry. 
These were meetings not for the express purpose of fighting, 
but for that of trying which wjis the best man-at-arms. But 
instead of wrestling, leaping, or ninning races on foot or horse, 
the fashion then was that the gentlemen tilted together, that 
is, rode against each other in armour with their long lances, 
and tried which could bear the other out of the saddle, and 
throw him to the ground. Sometimes they fought on fijot 
with swords and axes ; and although all was meant in courtesy 
and fair rday, yet lives were often lost in this idle manner as 
much ap if the contest had been carried on with the purpose of 
armed battle and deadly hatred. In later days they fought 
with swords purposely blunted on the edge, and with lances 
which had no steel point ; but in the times we speak of at 
present, they used in tilts and tournaments the same weapons 
which they emj)loyed in w^ar. 

A very noted entertainment of this kind was given to both 
Scottish and English champions by Henry of Lancaster, then 
called Earl of Derby, and afterwards Xing Henry IV. of Eng- 
land. He invited the Knight of Liddlcsdale, the good Sir 
Alexander Ramsay, and about twenty other distinguished 
Scottish knights, to a tilting match, which was to take place 
near Berwick. After receiving and entertaining his Scottish 
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fjuests nobly, the Earl of Derby began to inquire of Uainsay in 
what manner of armour the knights should tilt together. 

“ With shields of plate,” said Ramsay, “ such as men use in 
tournaiiieiits. ” 

This may be supposed a peculiarly weighty and strong kind 
of armour, intended merely for this species of encounter. 

“Nay,” said the Earl of Derby, “we shall gain little praise 
if we tilt in such safety ; let us rather use the lighter armour 
which we wear in battle.” 

“ Content are we,” answered Sir Alexander Ramsay, 
“ to fight in our silk doublets, if such be your lordship’s 
pleasure.” 

The Knight of Liddcsdale was wounded on the wrist by the 
splinter of a spear, and was obliged to desist from the exercise. 
A Scottish knight, called Sir Patrick Grahame, tilted with a 
warlike English baron named Talbot, whose life w^as saved by 
his wearing two breastplates. The Scottish lance pierced 
through both, and sunk an inch into the breast. Had he been 
only armed as according to agreement, Talbot had been a dead 
man. Another English knight challenged the Grahame at 
supper-time to run three courses with him the next day. 

“ Dost thou ask to tilt wdth me ? ” said the Grahame ; “ rise 
early in the morning, confess your sins, and make your peace 
with God, for you shall sup in paradise.” Accordingly, on the 
ensuing morning, Grahame ran him through the body wdth his 
lance, and he died on the spot. Another English knight was 
also slain, and one of the Scots mortally wounded. William 
Ramsay was borne through the helmet with a lance, the splinter 
of the broken spear remaining in his skull, and nailing his 
helmet to his licad. As he was expected to die on the spot, a 
priest was sent for, who heard him confess his sins without the 
helmet being removed. 

“ Ah, it is a goodly sight,” quoth the good Earl of Derby, 
much edified by this spectacle, “ to see a knight make his 
shrift ” (that is, confession of his sins) “ in his helmet. God 
send me such an ending ! ” 

But when the shrift was over, Sir Alexander Ramsay, to 
whom the wounded knight was brother, or kinsman, made him 
lie down at full length, and, with surgery as rough as their 
pastime, held his friend’s head down with his foot, while, by 
main strength, he pulled the fragment of the spear out of the 
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helmet, and out of the wound. Then AVilliain Rjimsay started 
up, and sai<l, “ That he should do well enough.” 

“ Lo ! what stout hearts men may bear ! ” said the Earl oi 
Derby, as much admiring the surgical treatment as he had 
done the religious. Whether the patient lived or died, does 
not appear. 

In fixing tlie prizes, it was settled that the English knights 
should decide which of the Scots had done best, and the Scots 
should, in like manner, judge the valour of the English. 
Much equity was shown in the decision on both sides, and the 
Earl of Dolby wuis munificcuit in distribution of gifts and 
prizes. This may serve to show you the amusements of this 
stirring period, of wdiiidi war and danger were the sport as well 
as the serious occupation. 
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Notwitij.stanptno the valiant defence maintained by the 
Scots, tb.'ir country was reduced to a most disastrous state, by 
the continued w^ars of Edw^ard III., wdio was a wise and war- 
like king as ever lived. Could he have turned against Scot- 
land the whole powder of his kingdom, he might probably have 
effected the complete conquest, which had been so long 
attempted iu vain. Hut while the wars in Scotland were at 
the hottest, Edward became alro engaged in hostilities with 
France, having laid claim to the crowm of that kingdom. Thus 
Edward was obliged to slacken his efforts in Scotland, and the 
patriots began to gain ground decisively in the dreadful contest 
which W'as so obstinately maintained on both sides. 

The Scots sent an embassy to obtain money and assistance 
from the French ; and they received supplies of both, which 
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enabled them to recover their castles and towns from the 
English. 

Edinburgh Castle was taken from the invaders by a strata- 
gem. The* Knight of Liddesdale, with two hundred chosen 
men, embarked at Dundee, in a merchant vessel commanded 
by one William Curry. The shijunaster, on their arrival at 
Leith, went with a party of his sailors to the castle, carrying 
barrels of wine and hampers of provisions, which he pretended 
it was his desire to sell to the English governor and his garri- 
son. But getting entrance at the gate under this pretext, 
they raised the war-shout of Douglas, and the Knight of Liddes- 
dale rushed in with his soldiers, and secured the castle. Perth, 
and other important places, were also retaken by the Scots, 
and Edward Baliol retired out of the country, in despair of mak- 
ing good his pretensions to the crown. 

The nobles of Scotland, finding the afiairs of the kingdom 
more prosperous, now came to the resolution of bringing back 
from France, where he had resided for safety, their young 
king, David II., and his consort, Queen Joanna. They arrived 
in 1341. 

David II. was still a youth, neither did he possess at any 
I)eriod of life the wisdom and talents of his father, the great 
King Robert. The nobles of Scotland had become each a 
petty prince on his own estates ; they made war on each other 
as they had done upon the English, and the poor king possessed 
no power of restraining them. A most melancholy instance of 
this discord took place, shortly after David’s return from 
France. 

I have told you how Sir Alexander Ramsay and the Knight 
of Liddesdale assisted each other in fighting against the English. 
They were great friends and com])anions-in-arms. But Ramsay, 
having taken by storm the strong castle of Roxburgh, the King 
bestowed on him the ofiice of sheriff of that county, which was 
before enjoyed by the Knight of Liddesdale. As this was 
placing anotlier person in his room, the Knight of Liddesdale 
altogether forgot his old friendship for Ramsay, and resolved to 
put him to death. He came suddenly upon him with a strong 
party of men, while he was administering justice at Hawick. 
Ramsay having no suspicion of injury from the hand of his old 
comrade, and having few men with him, was easily overi)owered, 
and being wounded, was hurried away to the lonely castle of 
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the Hermitage, which stands in the middle of the morasses of 
Liddesdale. Here he was thrown into a dungeon, where he 
had no other sustenance than some grain which fell down from 
a granary above ; and after lingering seventeen days in that 
dreadful condition, the brave Sir Alexander Eamsay died. 
This was in 1342. Nearly four hundred and fifty years after- 
wards, that is, about forty years ago, a mason, digging amongst 
the ruins of Hennitagc Castle,i broke into a dungeon, where 
lay a quantity of chaff, some human bones, and a bridle bit, 
which were supposed to mark the v ault as the place of Ramsay's 
death. The bridle bit was given to grandpapa, who presented 
it to the present gallant Earl of Dalhousie, a brave soldier, like 
hifl ancestor Sir Alexander Ramsay, from whom he is lineally 
descended. 

The King was much displeased at the commission of so great 
a crime, on the person of so faithful a subject. He made some 
attempts to avenge the murder, but the Knight of Liddesdale 
was too powerful to be punished, and the King was obliged to 
receive him again into friendsliip and confidence. But God in 
his own good time revenged this cruel deed. About five years 
after the crime was committed, the Knight of Liddesdale was 
taken prisoner by tlie English at the battle of Neville's Cross, 
near Durliam, and is suspected ot having obtained his liberty 
by entering into a treacherous league with the English monarch. 
He had no time to carry his treason, however, into effect ; for, 
shortly after his liberation, be was slain whilst hunt- 
iiig in Ettrick Forest, by his near relation and godson, 
William, Lord Domrlus. The place where he fell was 
called froju his name, William-hoj>e. It is a pity that the 
Knight of Liddesdale committed that great crime of murdering 
Ramsay, and entered into the treasonable treaty with the King 
of England. In other respects, he was ranked so high in 

s ' “Some years ago a mason, employed in building a dike in the neigh- 
bourhood, had the curiosity to penetrate into a vault in the east end of the 
castle. Having made an oixining, he descended by a ladder ; and in a 
vault about eight feet square he found several human bones, with a saddle, 
a bridle, and sword ; he brought out the bridle and sword. The bit was 
of an uncommon size ; the curb of it is in the possession of Walter Bcott, 
Esq., advocate. In the dungeon he found a great quantity of the husks 
of oats. Report says, the granary of the castle was immediately above 
this vault, and that Sir Alexander Ramsay subsisted for some time od 
what fell down into the vault .” — Statistical Account of Scotland, 
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public esteem, that he was called the Flower of Chivalry ; and 
au old writer has said of him, He was terrible in arms, modest 
and gentle in peace, the scourge of England, and the buckler 
and wall of Scotland ; one whom good success never made pre- 
sumptuous, and whom evil fortune never discouraged,” 

We return to the state of Scotland at the time when the 
young King was restored. J>attles and skirmishes were fought 
on all sides ; but the Scots having gained back the whole of 
their own country, the war became less inveterate; and al- 
though no settled peace took place, yet truces, to endure for a 
certain number of months and years, were agreed upon from 
time to time ; and the English historians allege that the Scot- 
tish nation were always ready to break them when a tempting 
opi>ortimity occurred. 

Such a truce was in existence about 1346, when, Edward 
the Third being absent in France, and in the act of besieging 
Calais, David was induced, by the pressing and urgent counsels 
of the French King, to renew the war, and profit by the King^s 
absence from England. The young King of Scotland raised, 
ac(5ordingly, a large army, and entering England on the west 
frontier, he marched eastward towards Durham, harassing and 
wasting the country with great severity ; the Scots boasting 
that, now the King and his nobles were absent, there were none 
in England to oppose them, save priests and base mechanics. 

But they were greatly deceived. The lords of the northern 
counties of England, together with the Archbishop of York, 
assembled a gallant army. They defeated the vanguard of 
the Scots, and came upon the main body by surprise. The 
English array, in which there were many ecclesiastics, bore, 
as their standard, a crucifix, displayed amid the banners of the 
nobility. The Scots had taken post among some enclosures, 
which greatly embarrassed their movements, and their ranks 
remaining stationary were, as on former occasions, destroyed 
by the English arrows. Here Sir John Grahame offered his 
services to disperse the bowmen, if he were entrusted with a 
body of cavalry. But although this was the movement which 
decided the battle of Bannockburn, Grahame could not obtain 
the means of attempting it. In the meantime the Scottish 
army fell fast into disorder. The King himself fought bravely 
in the midst of his nobles and was twice wounded with arrows. 
At length he was captured by John Copland, a Northumberland 
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gentleman ; the same who was made prisoner at Dunbar. He 
did not seciu-e his royal captive witliout resistance ; for in the 
struggle the King dashed out two of Copland's teeth with his 
dagger. The left wing of the Scottish army continued fighting 
long after the rest were routed, and at length made a safe 
retreat. It was coniinanded by the Steward of Scotland and 
the Earl of March. Very many of the Scottish nobility were 
slain ; very many made prisoners. The King himself was led 
in triumph through the streets of Loudon, and committed to 
the Tower a close prisoner. This battle was fought at Neville’s 
Cross, near Durham, on 17lli October 1346. 

Thus was another great victory gained by the English over 
the Scots. It was followed by further advantages, which gave 
the victors for a time possession of the country from the 
Scottish Border ns far as the verge of Lothian. But the Scots, 
as usual, were no sooner compelled to momentary submission, 
than they began to consider the means of shaking off the 
yoke. 

William Doughis, son to that Douglas who was killed at 
Halidon Hill, near Berwick, now displayed his shtire of that 
courage and conduct ^\'hich seemed the birthright of that 
extraordinary family. Ho recovered his own territories of 
Douglasdale, drove the English out of Ettrick Forest, and 
assisted the inhabitants of Teviotdale in regaining their inde- 
pendence. 

On this occasion, indeed, the invasion of the English was 
not attended "with the same extensively bad effects as on former 
victories obtained by them. The title of Baliol was not again 
set up, dvu that nomiual sovereign surrendered to the English 
monarch all his right and interest in the kingdom of Scotland, 
in testimony of which he presented him a handful of earth 
belonging to the country, and a crown of gold. Edward, in 
reward of this surreutier of the Scottish crown, fixed a large 
annual income upon Baliol, who retired from public affairs, and 
lived ever afterwards in such obscurity, that historians do not 
even record the period of his death. Nothing which he after- 
wards did bore the same marks of courage and talent, as the 
ente^rise in which he commanded the disinherited barons, and 
obtained the great victory at the battle of Dupplin. It seems 
therefore likely that he had upon that occasion boiilc assistance 
which he did not afterwards enjoy. 
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Edward IIL was not more fortunate in making war on 
Scotland in his own name than when he used the pretext of 
supporting BalioL He marched into East Lothian in spring 
1366, and committed such ravages that the period was long 
marked by the name of the Burned Candlemas^ because so 
many towns and villages were burned. But the Scots had 
removed every species of provisions which could be of use to 
tlie invaders, and avoided a general battle, while they engaged 
in a number of skirmishes. In this manner Edward was 
compelled to retreat out of Scotland, after sustaining much 
loss. 

After the failure of this effort, Edward seems to have 
despaired of the conquest of Scotland, and entered into terms 
for a truce, and for setting the King at liberty. 

Thus David II. at length obtained his freedom from the 
English, after he had been detained in prison eleven years. 
The Scots agreed to pay a ransom of one hundred thousand 
rnerks, a heavy charge on a country always poor, and exhausted 
by tlie late wars. The people were so ilelighted to see the 
King once more that they followed him everywhere; and 
(which shows the rudeness uf the times) rushed even into his 
private chamber, till, incensed at their troublesome and intru- 
sive loyalty, the King snatched a ma(;o from an officer, and 
broke with his own royal liand the head of the liegeman who 
was nearest to him. After this ndmke, saith the historian, he 
was permitted to be private in his apartment. 

The latter years of this King’s life have nothing very re- 
markable excepting that, after the death of Joanna of England, 
his first wife, lie made an imprudent marriage with one Mar- 
garet Logie, a woman of great beauty, but (^f obscure family : 
he was afterwards divorced or separated from her. He had 
no children by either of his wives. David the Second died at 
the age 0 ^ forty -seven years, in the castle of Edinburgh, 22d 
February 1370-71. He had reigned forty two years, of which 
eleven were spent in captivity. 
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As David the Second died childless, the male line of his father, 
the great Robert Bruce,’ was at an end. But the attachment . 
of the Scottish nation natm‘ally turned to the family of that 
heroic prince, and they resolved to confer the crown on a grand- 
son of his by the mother’s side. Marjory, the daughter of 
Robert Bruce, had married Walter, the Lord High Steward of 
Scotland, and the sixth of his family who had enjoyed that high 
dignity, in consequence of possessing wliich the family had 
acquired the surname of Stewart, This Walter Stewart, with 
his wife Marjory, were ancestors of that long line of Stewarts 
who afterwards ruled Scotland, and came at length to be kings 
of England also. The last king of the Stewart family lost his 
kingdoms at the great nationjil Revolution in 1688, and his 
son and grandsons died in exile. The female line have posses- 
sion of the crown at this moment in the person of the present 
sovereign. When, therefore, you hear of the line of Stewart, 
you will know tiiat the descendants of Walter Stewart and 
Marjory Bmce are the family meant by that term. It is said 
that the Stewarts were descended from Fleance, the son of 
Banquo, whose posterity the wdtclies declared were to be 
kings of Scotland, and who was murdered by Macbeth. But 
this seems a very doubtful tiaditiou. 

Walter, the Steward of Scotland, who married Bruce’s 
daughter, was a gallant man, and fought bravely at Bannock- 
burn, where he had a high command. But he died young, and 
much regretted. Robert Stewart, his son by Marjory Bi-uce, 
grandson, of course, of King Robert, was the person now called 
to the throne. He was a good and kind -tempered prince. 
When young he had been a brave soldier ; but he was now 
hfty-five years old, and subject to a violent inflammation in his 
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eyes, wliich rendered them as red as blood. From these causes 
he lived a good deal retired, and was not active enough to be at 
the head of a fierce and unmanageable nation like the Scots. 

Robert Stewart’s ascent to the throne was not unopposed, 
for it was claimed by a formidable competitor. This was 
William, Earl of Douglas. That family, in which so many 
great men had arisen, was now come to a great pitch of power 
and prosperity, and possessed almost a sovereign authority in 
the southern parts of Scotland. The Earl of Douglas was on 
the present occasion induced to depart from his claim, upon 
his son being married to Euphemia, the daughter of Robert II. 
Stewart therefore was crowned without further opposition. But 
the extreme power of the Douglases, which raised them almost 
to a level with the crown, was afterwards the occasion of great 
national commotion and distress. 

There were not many things of moment in the history of 
Robert II. But the wars with England were less frequent, and 
the Scots had learned a better way of conducting them. The 
following instances may be selected. 

In 1385 the French finding themselves hard pressed by the 
English, in their own country, resolved to send an army into 
Scotland, to assist that nation in making war upon the English, 
and thus find work for the latter people at home. They sent, 
therefore, one thousand men-at-anns, — knights, and squires, 
that is, in full armour ; and as each of these had four or five 
soldiers under him, tlie whole force was very considerable. 
They sent also twelve hundred suits of complete armour to the 
Scots, with a large sura of monc^y, to assist tlicm to make war. 
This great force was commanded by John de Vienne, High 
Admiral of France, a brave and distinguished general. 

In the meantime, the King of England, Richard II., sum- 
morted together, on his side, a larger army perhaps than any 
King of England had ever before commanded, and moved to- 
wards the Scottish Border. Tiie Scots also assembled large 
forces, and the French Admiral expected there would be a great 
pitched battle. He said to the Scottish nobles, “ You have 
always said, that if you had some hmidreds of French men-at 
arms to help you, you would give battle to the English. Now, 
here we are to give you aid — Let us give battle.” 

The Scottish nobles answered, that they would not rumso 
great a hazard, as risk the fate of the country in one battle ; 
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and one of them, probably Douglas, conveyed John de Vienne 
to a narrow pass, where, unseen themselves, they might see the 
army of England march through. The Scot made the admiral 
remark at the great multitude of archers, the number and high 
discipline of the Englisli men-at-arms, and then asked the 
Frenchman, as a soldier, whether he could advise the Scots to 
oppose these clouds of andiers with a few ill-trained Highland 
bowmen, or encounter with their small trotting nags the onset 
of the brilliant chivalry of England. 

The Admiral de Vienne could not but own that the risk wtis 
too unequal. “ But yet, if you do not fight,” he said, “ wdiat 
do you mean to do 1 If you do not oi)pose this great force, the 
English will destroy your country.” 

“ Let tlicm do their worst,” said Douglas, smiling ; “ they 
will find but little to destroy. Our people are all retired into 
woods, hills, and morasses, and have driven off their cattle, 
which is their only property, along with them. The English 
will find nothing either to take away or to {»at. The houses 
of the gentlcinen are small towers, with thick walls, which even 
fire will not destroy ; as for the common pc'ople, they dwmll in 
mere huts, and if the English clioose to b\irn tlnm), a few trees 
from the wood io all that is iieccssaiy to build them up 
again.” 

“ But what will you do with your army if you do not fight ?” 
said the Frenchman ; “ and how will your people endure the 
distress, and famiiui, and plunder, wliich must be the conse- 
quences of the invasion ?” 

“You shall see that our array will not lie idle,” said 
Douglas : “ and jus for our Scottish people, they will endure 
pillage, and they will endure fainiric, and every other extremity 
of war ; but they will not cndime an English master.” 

The event showT,d the truth of what Douglas had said. The 
great army of England entered Scotland on the eastern side ot 
the frontier, and marched on, much embarrassed and distressed 
for want of provisions, laying waste the villages and what pro- 
perty they found, but finding very little to destroy, and nothing 
to subsist upon. On the contrary, no sooner did the Scottish 
nobles learn that the English were fairly engaged in Scotland, 
than, with a numerous army, consisting chiefiy of light cavalry, 
like that led by Douglas and Randolph in 1327, they burst 
into the western counties of England, where they gained more 
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Spoil, and did more damage, in the course of a day or two’s 
march, than the hlnglish could have done in Scotland had they 
burned the whole country from the Border to Aberdeen. 

The English were quickly called back to the defence of their 
own country, and though there had been no battle, yet from 
b(id roads, want of forage, scantiness of provisions, and similar 
causes, they had sustained a heavy loss of men and horses ; 
while the Scottish army, on the contrary, had k('])t good cheer 
in a country so much richer than their own, and were grown 
wealthy by plunder. This wise scheme of defence had been 
recommended to his posterity by the Bruce as the only effectual 
mode of defending the Scottish frontier. 

As to the fVench auxiliaries, they quarrelled very much 
wdtli the reception tiiey met with. Tliey complained that the 
nation wdiicb they came to assist treated them with no kindness 
or good-will, and that they withheld from them forage, provi- 
sions, and other su})p]ies. The Scots replied, on the other 
hand, tliat their allies w-cre an expense to tliem, without being 
of any use ; that their wants were many, and could not be 
supplied in so poor a country as Scotland ; and finally, that 
they insulted the inhabitants, and pillaged the country wherever 
they durst. Nor would the Scots permit the French to leave 
Scotland till they gave security that they would pay the ex- 
penses of their own maintenance. The French knights, who 
had hoped to acquire both wealth and fame, returned in very 
bad humour from a kingdom where the people were so wild and 
uncivilised, and the country so mountainous and poor ; where 
the patches of cultivate<l land bore no proportion to the ex- 
tended wastes, and the wild animals were much more numerous 
than those which were trained for the use of man. 

It was from prudence, not from want of courage, that the 
Scots avoided great battles with the English. They readily 
engaged in smaller actions, wdien they fought with the utmost 
valour on both sides, till, as an old historian expresses it, sword 
and lance could endure no longer, and then they would part 
from each other, saying, “ Good day ; and thanks for the sport 
you have shown.” A very remarkable instance of such a des- 
perate battle occurred in the year 1388 . 

The Scottish nobles had determined upon an invasion of 
England on a large scale, and bad assembled a great army for 
that purpose ; but learning that the people of Northumberland 

10 
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were raising an army on the eastern frontier, they resolved to , 
limit their incursion to that which might be achieved by the 
Earl of Douglas, witli a chosen band of four or five thousand 
men. With this force he penetrated into the mountainous 
frontier of England, where an assault was least expected, and 
issuing forth near Newcastle, fell upon the flat and rich country 
around, slaying, plundering, burning, and loading his army 
with spoil. 

Percy, Earl of Northumberland, an English noble of great 
power, and with whom the Douglas had frequently had en- 
counters, sent his two sons, Sir Henry and Sir Ralph Percy, 
to stop the progress of this invasion. Both were gallant 
knights ; hut the first, who, from his impetuosity, was called 
HotsjMir, was one of the most distinguished warriors in England, 
as Douglas was in Scotland. The brothers threw themselves 
hastily into Newcastle, to defend that important town ; and as 
Douglas, in an insulting manner, drew up his followers before 
the walls, they came out to skirmish with the Scots. Douglas 
and Henry Percy encountered personally; and it so chanced 
that Douglas in the struggle got possession of HotspuPs spe«ar, 
to the end of which was attached a small oniameut of silk, 
embroi(l(5red with pearls, on which wa« represented a lion, the 
cognisance, as it is eall(‘d, of the Percies. Douglas shook this 
trophy aloft, and declared that he would carry it into Scotland, 
and plant it on his castle of Dalkeith. 

‘‘That,” said Percy, “shalt thou never do. I will regain 
ray lance ore thou canst get back into Scotland.” 

“ Then,” said Douglas, “ »*ome to seek it, and thou shall 
find it be I ore my tent.” 

The Scottish array, having completed the j)urpose of their 
expedition, began their retreat up the vale of the little river 
Reed, which afforded a tolerable road running north-westward 
towards their own frontier. They encamped at Otterbum, 
about twenty miles from the Scottish border, on the 19th 
August 1388. 

In the middle of tlje night the alarm arose in the Scottish 
camp that the English host were coming upon them, and the 
nioonliglit show(‘d the ajiproach of Sir Henry Percy, witli a 
body of men superior in number to that of Douglas. He had 
already crossed the Itced water, and was advancing towards 
the left flank of the Scottish anny. Douglas, not choosing to 
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receive the assault in that position, drew his men out of the 
camp, and with a degree of military skill which could scarce 
have been expected when his forces were of such an undisciplined 
chai-actcr, he altogether changed the position of the army, and 
presented his troops with their front to the advancing English. 

Hotspur, in the meantime, marched his squadrons through 
the deserted camp, where there were none left but a few 
servants and stragglers of the army. The interruptions which 
the English troops met with threw them a little into disorder, 
when the moon arising showed them the Scottish army, which 
they had supposed to be retreating, drawn up in complete 
order, and prepared to bght. The battle commenced with the 
greatest fury ; for Percy and Doiighis were the two most dis- 
tinguished soldiers of tlieir time, ami each army trusted in the 
courage and bdents of their commandci*s, whose names were 
shouted on either side. The Scots, who were outnumbered, 
were at length about to give way, when Douglas, their leader, 
caused his banner to advance, attended by his best men. He 
himself shouting his war-cry of “Douglas!” lushcd forward, 
clearing his way with the blows of his battle-axe, and breaking 
into the very tliickcat of the enemy. He fell, at length, under 
three mortal wounds. Had his death been observed by the 
enemy, the event would probcbly have decided the battle 
against the Scots ; but the English only knew that some brave 
man-at-arms had fallen. Meantime the other Scottish nobles 
pressed forward, and found their general dying among several 
of his faithful cscpiires and pages, who lay slain around. A 
stout priest, called William of North Berwick, the chaplain of 
Douglas, was protecting tho body of his wounded patron with 
a long lance. 

“How fares it, cousin 1” said Sinclair, the first Scottish 
knight who came up to the expiring leader. 

“ Indifferently,” answered Dougbis ; “ but blessed be God, 
my ancestors have died in fields of battle, not on down-beds. 

I sink fast ; but let them still cry my war-cry, and conceal my 
death from my followers. There wa.s a tradition in our family 
that a dead Douglas should win a field, and I trust it will be 
this day accomplished.” 

The nobles did as he had enjoined ; they concealed the 
EarUs body, and again rushed on to the battle, shouting 
“Douglas I Douglas 1” louder than before. The English were 
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weakened by the loss of the brave brothers, Henry and 
Ralph Percy, both of whom were made prisoners, fighting most 
gallantly, and almost no man of note amongst the English 
escaped death or captivity. Hence a Scottish poet has said of 
the name of Douglas, 

“Hosts have been knowii itt that dread sound to yield, 

And, Douglas dead, his name hath won the field.” 

Sir Henry J^ercy became the prisoner of Sir Hugh Mont- 
gomery, who obliged him for ransom to build a castle for him 
at Penoon in Ayrshire. The battle of Otterburn was disastrous 
to the leaders on both sides — Percy being made captive, and 
Douglas slain on the field. It has been the subject of many 
songs and poems, and the great historian Froissart says, that 
one other action only excepted, it was the best fought battle 
of that warlike time. 

Roliert II. died at his castle of Dundonald in Kyle, alter a 
short illness, in the seventy-fifth yciir of his age, on the 19th 
April 1390. His reign of nineteen years did not approach in 
glory to that of his maternal grandfather, Robert Bruce ; but 
it was far more fortunate than that of I)avid 11. The claims 
of Baliol to the crown were not revived ; and though the English 
made more than one incursion into Scotland, tlicy were never 
able to retain long possession of the country. 


CHAPTER XVII 

Aecrssion of JRohrri 111. — V'isordeyly , State of the IlighlaiuU — Clan 
Chattan and Clan Kay — The Duhe of Rothsay — Battle of 
Komildon — of Shrcwshiry — Capture of Prince Janies by the 
English, and death of Robert 111. 

Contemporary Sovereigns.-- Richard II., Henry IV. 
France : Charles VI. 

1390—1406 

The eldest son of Robert II. was originally called John. But 
it was a popular remark that the kings named John, both of 
France and England, had been unfortunate, and the Scottish 
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people were very partial to the name of Robert, from its having 
been borne by the great Bruce. John Stewart, there- 
fore, on ascending the Scottish throne, changed his 
name to that of Robert IIL We shall see, however, 
that this poor king remained as unfortunate as if liis name had 
still been John. 

The disturbances of the Highlands were one of the plagues 
of his reign. You must recollect that that extensive range of 
mountains was inhabited by a race of men different in language 
and manners from tlie Lowlauders, and divided into families 
called Clans. The Etigli.sh termed them the Wild Scots, and 
tlie French the Scottish Savages ; and, in good tiiith, very 
wild and savage they seem to have l)een. The losses which 
the Low Oountiy had sustained by the English wars had 
weakened the districts next to the Highlands so much, that 
tlipy became unable to repress the incursions of the mountaineens, 
who descended from their iiiils, took spoil, burned and destroyed, 
as if in the country of an enemy. 

In 1392 a large body of these Highlanders broke down 
from the Grampian Mountains. The chiefs were called Ohm" 
Donnochy, or sons of Duncan, answering to the clan now called 
Robertson. A party of the Ogilvics and Lindsays, under Sir 
Walter Ogilvy, Sheriff of Angus, marched hastily against them, 
and charged them with their lances. But notwithstanding 
the advantage of their being mounted and completely shcatticd 
in armour, tlie Highlanders defended themselves with such 
obstinacy as to slay the sheriff and sixty of his followers, 
and repulse the Lowland gentlemen. To give some idea of 
their ferocity, it is told that Sir David Lindsay, having in the 
first encounter run his lance through the body of one of the 
Highlanders, bore Iiim down and pinned him to the earth. In 
ibis condition, and in his dying agonies, the Highlander writhed 
himself upwards on the spear, and exerted his last strength in 
fetching a sweej»ing blow at the armed knight with his two- 
handed sword. The stroke, made with all the last energies of 
a dying man, cut through Lindsay’s stirrup and steel-boot, and 
though it did not sever his leg from his body, yet wounded him 
so severely as to oblige him to quit the field. 

It happened, fortunately perhaps for the Lowlands, that the 
void Highlanders were as much addicted to quarrel with each 
other as with their Lowland neighbours. Two clans, or rather 
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two leagues or confederacies, composed each of several separate 
clans, ^ fell into such deadly feud with each other as filled the 
whole neighbourhood with slaughter and discord. 

When this feud or quarrel could be no otherwise ended, it 
was resolved that the difference should be decided by a combat 
of thirty men of the Clan Chattaii, agtiinst the same number 
of the Clan Kay; that the battle should take place on the 
North Inch of Perth, a beautiful and level meadow, in part 
surrounded by the river Tay ; and that it should be fought in 
presence of the King and liis nobles. Now, there was a cruel 
policy in this arrangement ; for it was to be supposed that all 
the best and leading men of each clan would desire to be among 
the thirty which were to fight for their honour, and it was no 
less to be expected that the battle would be very bloody and 
desperate. Thus, tlio jn obable event would be, that both clans, 
having lost very many of tlieir best and bravest men, would be 
more easily managed in futm-e. Such was probably the view 
of the King ainl his counsellors in permitting this desperate 
conflict, which, however, was much in the spirit of the times. 

The parties on each sid(‘ were drawn out, armed with sword 
and target, axe and dagger, and stood looking on each other 
with fierce and savage as])ccts, when, just as the signal for fight 
was expected, the commander of the Clan Chattan perceived 
that one of his men, whose heart had failed him, had deserted 
his standard. There was no time to seek another man from 
the clan, so the chieftain, as his only resource, was obliged to 
offer a rewaid to any one who would fight in the room of the 
fugitive. Perhaps you think it might be difficult to get a man, 
who, for a small hire, would undergo the perils of a battle 
which was likely to be so obstinate and deadly. But in that 
fighting age men valued their lives lightly. One Henry Wynd, 
a citizen of Perth, and a saddler by trade, a little bancly-lcgged 
man, but of great strength and activity, and well accustomed 
to use the broadsword, offered himself, for half a French crown, 
to serve on the part of the Clan Chattan in the battle of that 
day. 

The signal was then given by sound of tlie royal trumpets, 
and of the great war-bagi)ipes of the Highlanders, and the two 
parties fell on each other with the utmost fury ; their natural 
ferocity of temper being excited by feudal hatred against the 
^ See ** The Fair MM of Perth*' '^averUy Novelt, 
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hostile clan, zeal for the honour of their own, and a conscious- 
ness that they were fighting in presence of the King and nobles 
of Scotland. As they fought with the two-handed sword and 
axe, the wounds they inflicted on each other were of a ghastly 
size and character. Heads were cloven asunder, limbs were 
lopped from the trunk. The meadow was soon drenched with 
blood, and covered with dead and wounded men. 

In the midst of the deadly conflict, the chieftain of the Clan 
Chattan observed that Henry Wynd, after he had slain one 
of the Clan Kay, drew aside, and did not seem willing to fight 
more. 

“ How is this,” said he, “ art thou afraid ?” 

“ Not I,” answered Henry ; “ but I have done enough of 
work for half-a-crown.” 

** Forward and fight,” said the Highland chief; “ho that 
doth not grudge his day^s work, I will not stint him in his 
wages.” 

Thus encouraged, Henry Wynd again plunged into the con- 
flict, and, by his excellence as a swordsman, contributed a great 
deal to the victory, which at length fell to the Clan Chattan. 
Ten of the victors, with Henry Wynd, whom the Highlanders 
called the Q<m Chrom (that is, the crooked or bandy-legged 
smith, for he was both a smith and a saddler, war-saddles being 
then made of steel), wore left alive, but they were all wounded. 
Only one of the Clan Kay survived, and he was unhurt. But 
tliis single individual dared not oppose himself to eleven men, 
though aU more or less injured, but, throwing himself into 
the Tay, swam to the other side, and wont off to carry to the 
Highlands the news of his clan’s defeat. It is said, he was so 
ill received by his kinsmen that he put himself to death. 

Some part of the above story is matter of tradition, but the 
general fact is certain. Heniy Wynd was rewarded to the 
Highland chieftain’s best abilities ; but it was remarked that, 
when the battle was over, he was not able to t(dl the name of 
the clan he had fought for, replying, when asked on which 
side he had been, that he was fighting for his own hand. 
Hence the proverb, “ Eveiy man for his own hand, as Henry 
Wynd fought. 

In the meantime troubles, to which we Iiave formerly 
alluded, broke out in the family of Robert III. The King 
had been lamed in early youth by the kick of a horse, which 
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had prevented his engaging in war. He was by disposition 
peaceful, religious, and just, but not firm of mind, and easily 
imposed on by those about liim, and particularly by his brother 
the Duke of Albany, a man of an enterprising character, but 
crafty, ambitious, and cruel. 

This prince, the next lieir to the crown, if the King's 
children could be displaced, continued to sow strife and 
animosity betwixt his father and the Duke of Rothsay, the 
eldest son of Robert III., and heir to his kingdom. Rothsay 
was young, gay, and irregular, his father old, and strict in his 
principles ; occasions of quarrel easily arose betwixt them, and 
Albany represented the conduct of the son to the father in the 
worst light. 

The King and Queen seem to have been of opinion that 
the marriage of the prince might put an end to his idle and 
licentious course of life. But Albany, whom they consulted, 
conducted this important afiiiir in a manner disgraceful to the 
royal family. He proceeded upon the princijde, that tlic prince 
should niiuTy tlie daughter of such Scottish noble as w'as willing 
to pay the largest sum of money for the honour of connecting 
himself with the royal house. The powerful George, Earl of 
March, wiis at first the largest offerer. But although the 
prince was contracted to the daughter of that nobleman 
accordingly, yet the match was broken off by Albany, when a 
still larger suni was offered by the Earl of Douglas. His pre- 
decessor Earl James, killed at Otterburn, had married the 
King's sister, and Earl Archibald was now desirous that his 
own daiigliter should be even more nearly connected with 
royalty, by wedding the lieir of the throne. They were married 
accordingly, but in an evil hour. 

The prince continued to give offence by the levity of hia 
conduct; Albany continued to pour his complaints into the 
King's ear, and Douglas became also the enemy of his royal 
son-in-law. 

The history of this reign being imperfect, we do not dis- 
tinctly know what charges were brought against the Duke of 
Rothsay, or how far they were true or false. But it seems 
certain tliat he was delivered up by his father to the power of 
Ills uncle of Albany, and that of his father-in-law, the Earl of 
Douglas, who treated him with the utmost cruelty. 

A villain named Ramorgny, with the assistance of Sir 
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William Lindsay, was furnished with a warrant for apprehend- 
ing and confining the person of the heir-apparent of Scotland. 
Armed with this authority, they seized upon him as he was 
journeying in Fife, without any suspicion — placed him upon 
an ordinaiy work-horse, and conducted him to the strong tower, 
or castle, of Falkland, belonging to Albany. It was a heavy 
fall of rain, but the poor prince was allowed no other shelter 
than a peasant's cloak. When in that gloomy fortress, he W’^as 
thrown into a dungeon, and for fifteen days suffered to remain 
without food, under the charge of two rufiians named Wright 
and Selkirk, whose task it was to watch the agony of their 
victim till it terminated in death. It is said that one woman, 
touched with his lamentations, contrived to bring him from time 
to time thin barley cakes, concealed in her veil, which she 
passed through the bars of his prison ; and that another woman 
supplied him with milk from her own bosom. Both were dis- 
covered, and what scanty resources their charity could afford 
were intercepted ; and the unhappy prince died in the month of 
March 1402 of famine, — the most severe and lingering mode 
among the many by which life may be ended. ^ 

There is no evidence that the old King, infirm and simple- 
minded as he was, suspected the foul play w^hich his son had 
received; but the vengeance of God seemed to menace the 
country in which such a tragedy had been acted. The Earl 
of March, incensed at the breach of the contract betwixt his 
daughter and the prince, deserted the Scottish cause, and em- 
braced that of England. He fled to Northumberland, and 
from thence made repeated incursions upon the Scottish 
frontier. 

The Earl of Douglas, placing himself at the head of ten 
thousand men, made an incursion into England, with banner 
displayed, and took great spoil. But, in returning, he was way- 
laid by the celebrated Hotspur, who, with George of March 
and others, had assembled a numerous army. Douglas, with 
the same infatuation as had been displayed at so many other 
battles, took his ground on an eminence called Homildon, where 

1 « When nature at last sunk, his body was found in a state too dreadful 
to be described, which showed that, in the extremities of hunger, he had 
gnawed and torn his own tlesh. It was then carried to the monastery of 
Lindores, and there privately buried, while a report was circulated that 
the prince had been taken ill and died of a dysentery.” — T ttlkr. 
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his numerous ranks were exposed to the English arrows, the 
Scots suifcring great loss, for which they were unable 
to repay the eiKuny. Wiiile they were thus sustain- 
ing a dreadfully unequal combat, a bold Scottish 
knight, named Sir John Swintoii, called with a loud voice, 
“Why do we remain here on this hillside, to be shot like 
stags with arrows, when we might rush down upon the English, 
and dispute the combat hand to liand] Let those who will 
descend with me, that we may giiin victory, or fall like men.” 
There was a young nobleman in the host, called the Lord of 
Gordon. The person living whom he most detested was this 
same Sir John S win ton, V)ccause in some private quarrel he 
had slain Gordon’s father. But when he heard him give such 
resolute and brave advice in that dreadful extremity, he re- 
quired to Ikj made a knight at Swinton’s hand ; “ For,” said he, 
from the hand of no wiser leader, or braver man, can I ask 
that honour.” SAvinton granted his desire, and having hastily 
performed the ceremony by striking the young man on the neck 
with the flat of his sword, and bidding him arise a knight, ho 
and Gordon rushed down side by side with their followers, and 
made considerable slaughter amongst the English. But not 
being supported by other chiefs, they were overpowered and 
cut to pieces. The Scots lost the battle, sustaining a total 
defeat ; and Douglas, wounded, and liaving lost an eye, fell into 
the hands of the liluglish as a prisoncT. 

A singular train of events followed, which belong rather 
to English than Scottish history, but which it is proper you 
should know. The Earl of Northumberland, father to Hotspur, 
lussociated a\ ith other discontented nobles, had determined to 
rebel against Henry IV., then King of England. To strengthen 
their forces, they gave Douglas his liberty, and engaged him to 
assist them in the civil war which was impending. Douglas 
came accordingly with a band of his countrymen, and joined 
Henry Percy, called Hotspur. They marched together into 
England, and fought a memorable battle with the royal forces 
near Shrewsbury. As Henry IV. was personally present in the 
battle, Douglas reserved to seek him out, and end the contest 
by killing or making him prisoner. The King had, however, 
several other champions in the field, armed and mounted exactly 
like himself Of these, Douglas killed no less than three, as 
they appeared one after another ; so that Avhen at Jengtli he 
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encountered the real king, he called out, with amazement, 
“ Where the devil do all these kings come fi-om V* The Scottish 
carl attacked Heniy himself with the same fury with which he 
had assaulted those who repicscuted him, overthrew the royal 
banner, slaying a valiant knight, Sii* Thomas Blunt, to whose 
care it had been committed, and was about to kill the King. 
But numbers, and especially the brave Prince of Wales, his son, 
came to the King of England’s assistance ; and before Douglas 
could figlit his way forward to Henry, Hotspur was killed by an 
arrow-shot, and his party were obliged to dy. Douglas at length 
condescended to fly also, but his horse stumbling in ascending 
a hill, he was again wounded and taken. 

We return to poor King Robert III, who was now exhausted 
by age, infirmities, and family calamity. He had still a re- 
maining son, called James, about eleven years old, and he was 
probably afraid to entrust him to the keeping of Albany, as his 
death would have rendered that ambitious prince next heir to 
the throne. He resolved, therefore, to send the young prince to 
France, under pretence that he would receive a better educa- 
tion there than Scotland could afford him. An English vessel 
captiued that on board of which the prince was sailing 
to France, and James was sent to London. When ^**^4^^*'®** 
Henry heard that the Prince of Scotland w'as in his 
power, he resolved to detain him a prisoner. This was very 
unjust, for the countries of England and Scotland were at peace 
together at the time. The King sent him to prison, however, 
saying, that “ The prince would be as well educated at his court 
as at that of France, for that he understood French well” 
This was said in mockery, but Heniy kept his w^ord in this 
point ; and though the Scottish prince was confined unjustly, 
he received an excellent education at the expense of the English 
monarch. 

This new misfortune, which placed the only remaining son of 
the poor old King in the hands of the English, seems 
to have broken the heart of Robert III., who died 
about a year afterwards, overwhelmed with calamities 
and infirmity.^ 

^ ‘‘lliis last blow,” says Sir Walter Scott elsewhere, “completely 
broke the heart of the unhappy King Robert III. Vengeance followed, 
though with a slow pace, the treachery and cruelty of his brother, Robert 
of Albany's own gray hairs went, indeed, in peace to the grave, and 
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MaoLean were both slain, with about a thousand men. Mar 
lost nearly five hundred brave gentlemen, amongst them Ogilvy, 
Scrymgeour, Irvine of Drum, and other men of rank. The 
Provost of Aberdeen, who had brought to the Earl of Mar^s 
host a detachment of the inhabitants of that city, was slain, 
fighting bravely. This loss was so much regretted by the citi- 
zens, that a resolution was adopted, that no Provost should in 
future go out in his official capacity beyond the limits of the 
immediate territory of tlic town. This rule is still observed. 

But though the Lowlanders suflercd severely, the High- 
landers bad th(j worst, and were obliged to retreat after the 
battle. This wms fortunate for Scotland, since otherwise the 
Highlanders, at that time a wild and barbarous people, would 
have overrun, and perhaps actually conquered, a great p;irt of 
the civilised country. The battle of Harlaw was long re- 
membered, owing to the brav(‘.ry with wliich the field was 
disputed, and the numbers which fell on botli sides. 

The Regent Albany, after having ruled Scotland for about 
thirty-four years, including the time under his father and 
brother, died at the castle of Stirling in the thirteenth year of 
his sole regency, aged upwards of eighty years, on the 3d Sep- 
tember 1419. He was succeeded in his high offic^o by his son 
Murdac, Duke of Albany, a man who liad neither the vices 
nor the virtues of his father. Duke Robert wais active, crafty, 
suspicious, and, iu one sense at least, wise. The son w^as in- 
dulgent, indolent, and at the same time sim]>le and easy to be 
imposed upon. Many quarrels and feuds broke out in the 
country, and even in his own family, which had been suppressed 
by tlie strong hand of his Dither. Little memorable took place 
in the regency of Murdac, but it was I'emo-rkable for the great 
renowui which the Scots won in the v ars of France. 

I have told you that a body of French kniglits came to Scot- 
land to assist the Scots against the Englisli ; and you must 
now know how the Scots repaid the obligation, by sending 
over a body of men to assist Charles, King of France, then in 
great danger of being c(»rapletely conquered by Henry V. of 
England, who seemed on the point of expelling him from the 
kingdom, and possessing himself of the crown of France. A 
small army of about six or seven thousand chosen Scots had 
gone to France, under the command of J ohn Stewart, Earl of 
Buchan, the second son of the Regent Robert, Duke of Albany 
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He had under him Lindsay, Swinton, and other men of con- 
sequence and fame. They gained an important victory over 
the English, then under command of the Duke of Clarence, 
brother to Henry V. This prince, hearing that there was a 
body of Scots encamped at a town called Baug^, and enraged 
that this northern people should not only defend their own 
country from the English, but also come over to give them 
trouble in France, made a hasty march to surprise them. He 
left behind him those celebrated archers, who had usually 
afforded the English means of conquest over the enemy, because 
he relied upon the rapidity of his motions, and understood the 
Scots were observing indifferent discipline, and not keeping a 
vigilant watch. He arrived at Baug(5, follow’ed only by the 
knights and men-at-anns on horseback. Having forced the 
passage of a bridge, Clarence was pressing forward at the head 
of his cavalry, distinguislu'd by the richness of his ariiioiir, and 
by a splendid golden coronet which he wore over his helmet. 
At this moment the Scottish knights charged the enemy. Sir 
John Swinton galloped against the Duke of Clarence, and un- 
horsed him with his lance, and the Earl of Buchan dashed out 
his brains with a battle-axe or mace. A great many 
English knights and nobles were slain at this ren- 22a March 
counter. The French King, to reward the valour of 
the Scots, created the Earl of Buchan Constable of France 
(one of the highest offices in the kingdom), and Count of 
Aubigny. 

The Scots, incited by the renown and wealth which their 
countrymen had acquired, came over to France in greater 
numbers, and the Earl of Douglas himself was tempted to 
bring over a little army, in which the best and noblest of the 
gentlemen of the south of Scotland of course enrolled them- 
selveeu They wlio did not go themselves, sent their sons and 
brothers. Sir Alexander Home of Home hrid intended to take 
this course ; and his brother, David Home of Wedderburn, was 
equipped for the expedition. The chief himself came down 
to the vessel to see Douglas and his brother embark. But 
when the earl saw his old companion-in-arms about to take 
leave of him, he said, “ Ah ! Sir Alexander, who would have 
thought th.at thou and I should ever have parted I” 

“Neither will we part now, my lord,” said Sir Alexander; 
and suddenly changing his purpose, he sent back his brothei 
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David to take care of his castle, family, aiul estate, and going 
to France with his old friend, died with him at the battle of 
Vcmeuil. 

The Earl of Douglius, whose military lame was so great, 
received high honours from the King of France, and was 
created Duke of Touraiiie. The earl was used to ridicule the 
Duke of Bedford, who thru acted as Regent for Henry VI. in 
France, and gave him the nickname of John with the leaden 
sword. Upon the 17th August 1424, Douglas received a 
message from the Duke of Bedford, that he intended to come 
and dine and drink wine with him. Douglas well understood 
the nature of the visit, and sent back word, that he should be 
welcome. The S(;ots and French prepared for battle, while 
their chiefs consulted together, and unfortunately differed in 
opinion. The Earl of Douglas, who considered their situation 
as favourable, recommended that they should receive the attack 
of the English, ijistead of advancing to meet them. The 
French Count de Karbonne, however, insisted that they should 
march forward to the attack; and putting the French in 
motion, declared he would move to the fight whether the Scots 
did so or not. Douglas was thus compelled to advance like- 
wise, but it wfis in disorder. The English archers in the mean- 
time showered their arrows on the French ; their men-at-arms 
charged ; and a total route of the allied army was the conse- 
quence. Douglas and Buchan stood their ground, fought 
desperately, and died nobly. Horae, Lindsay, Swiiiton, and 
far the greater part of that brave Scottish band of auxiliaries, 
were killed on the spot. 

The great Earl of Douglas, thus slain at Verncuil, was dis- 
tinguished from the rest of his family by the name of Tine- 
man, that is Loseman, as he was defeated in the great battles 
of Eomildon, Shrewsbury, and finally in that of Verneuil, 
where he lost his life. His contemporary and rival, George, 
Earl of March, though not so celebrated a warrior, was as 
remarkable for being fortimate ; for whether he fought on the 
Scottish or English side, his party was always victorious. The 
slender remains of the Scottish forces were adopted by Charles 
of France iis a life-guard ; a body which was kept up by his 
successors for a great many years. 

We return now to Scotland, where the Regent Murdac of 
Albany was so far from being able to guide the affairs of the 
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state, that he could not control his own sons. There were 
two of them, haughty, licentious young men, who respected 
neither the authority of God nor man, and that of their father 
least of all Their misbehaviour was so great, that Murdac 
began to think of putting an end to their bad conduct and his 
own government at the same time, by obtaining the deliver- 
ance of the King from English captivity. A singular piece of 
insolence, on the part of his eldest son, is said to have deter- 
mined him to this measure. 

At this time the amusement of hawking (that is, of taking 
birds of game by means of trained hawks) was a pastime 
greatly esteemed by the nobility. The Regent Murdac had 
one falcon of peculiar excellence, which he valued. His eldest 
son, Walter Stewart, had often asked this bird of his father, 
and been as often denied. At length one day when the Regent 
had the hawk sitting upon his wrist, in the way that falconers 
carry such buds, Walter renewed his importunity about the 
falcon ; and when his father again refused it, he snatched it 
from his wrist, and wrung its neck round. His father, greatly 
offended at so gross an insult, said, in his anger, “ Since thou 
wilt give me neither reverence nor obedience, I will fetch 
home one whom we must all obey.'^ From that moment, he 
began to bargain with the English in good earnest that they 
should restore James, now King of Scotland, to his own 
dominions. 

The English Government were not unwilling to deliver up 
James, the rather that he had fallen in love with Joamia, the 
Earl of Somerset’s daughter, nearly related to the royal family 
of England. They considered that this alliance would incline 
the young prince to peace with England ; and that the education 
which he had received, and the friendships which he had formed 
in that country, would incline him to be a good and peaceable 
neighbour. The Scots agreed to pay a considerable ransom ; 
and upon these terms James, the first of that name, was set 
at liberty and returned to become king in Scotland, after 
eighteen years’ captivity. He and his queen were crowned at 
Scone, 2lBt May 1424. 


Li 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Accession of James 1, — Execution of MurdaCt Duke of Albany — State 
of the Highlands — Murder of the King — CJmracter of James I. 

Contemporary SovmvAQiih.— England : Henry VI. 

Fiance'. Charles VII. 

1424—1437 

This King James, the first monarch of tlic name, was also 
the first of his unfortunate family who showed a high degree 
of talent. Robert IL and Robert III., his father and grand- 
father, were both rather amiable as individuals than respected 
for their endowments as monarchs. But James had received 
an excellent education, of which his talents had enabled him 
to make the best use. He was also prudent and just, consulted 
the interests of his people, aiid endeavoured, as far as he could, 
to repress those evils, which had grown up through the partial 
government of Robert, Duke of Albany, the rule of the feeble 
and slothful Duke Murdac, and the vicious and violent conduct 
of his sons. 

The first vengeance of the laws fell upon Murdac, who, 
with his two sous, was tried, and condemned at Stirling for 
abuse of the King’s authority, committed while Murdac was 
Regent. They were beheaded at the little eminence at Stir- 
ling, which is still shown 011 the Castle HilL The 
Regent, from that elevated spot, might have a distant 
view of the magnificent castle of Doune, which he had 
built for his residence ; and the sons had ample reason to regret 
their contempt of their father’s authority, and to judge the truth 
of his words, when he said he would bring in one who would 
rule them all. 

James afterwards turned his cares to the Highlands, which 
were in a state of terrible confusion. He marched into those 
disturbed districts with a strong army, and seized upon more 
than forty of the chiefs, by whom these broils and quarrels 
were counteumiced, put many of them to death, and obliged 
others to find security that they wmuld be quiet in future. 
Alaster MacDonald, Lord of the Isles, after more than a year’s 
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captivity, and his mother retained in vain as a hostage for his 
fidelity, endeavoured to oppose the royal authority; but the 
measures taken against him by James reduced his power so 
much, that he was at last obliged to submit to the King^s 
mercy. For this purpose the humbled chief came to Edin- 
burgh secretly, and suddenly appeared in tiie Cathedral Churcli, 
whore the King was employed in his devotions upon Easter- 
day. He appeared without bonnet, armour, or ornaments, 
with his legs and arms bare, and his body o)ily covered with a 
plaid. In this condition he delivered himself up to the King’s 
pleasure ; and holding a naked sword in his band by the point, 
he offered the hilt to the King, in token of unreserved sub- 
mission. James forgave him his repeated offences, at the 
intercession of the Queen and nobles present, but he detained 
him a prisoner in the strong castle of Tantallon, in East 
Lothian. Yet, after this submission of their principal 
chief, the West Highlanders and people of the Isles 
again revolted, under the command of Donald Balloch, the kins- 
man of Alaster, who landed on the mainland with a considerable 
force, and defeated the Earls of Mar and of Caithness with 
great slaughter; but when he heard that James was coming 
against him, Donald thought it best to retreat to Ireland. 
James put to death many of his followers. Donald himself was 
afterwards killed in Ireland, and his head sent to the King. 

There is saot-her stoiy, which will show the cruelty and 
ferocity of th(3se Highland robbers. Another MacDonald, 
head of a band in Ross -shire, had plundered a poor widow 
woman two of her cows, and who, in her anger, exclaimed 
repeatedly that she would never wear shoes again till she had 
carried her complaint to the King for redress, should she travel 
t<^ Edinburgh to seek him. “ It is false,” answered the bar- 
barian ; I will have you shod myself before you reach the 
(iourt.” Accordingly, he caused a smith to nail shoes to the 
poor woman’s naked feet, as if they had been those of a horse ; 
after which he thrust her forth, wounded and bleeding, on the 
highway. The widow, however, being a woman of high spirit, 
was determined to keep her word ; and as soon as her wounds 
permitted her to travel, she did actually go on foot to Edin- 
burgh, and, throwing herself before James, acquainted him 
with the cruelty which had been exercised on her, and in evi- 
dence showed her feet, still seamed and scarred. James heard 
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her with that mixture of pity, kindness, and uncontrollable 
indignation which maiked his character, and, in great resent- 
ment, caused MacDonald, and twelve of his principal followers, 
to be seized, and to have their feet shod with iron shoes, in 
the same maiuKT as had been done to the widow. In this 
condition tijey wei-e exhibited to tlie puldic for three days, and 
then executed. 

Thus James L restored a considerable degree of tranquillity 
to the conntiy, which he found in such a distracted state. He 
made wise laws for regulating the comino.rce of the nation, both 
at home and with other states, and strict regulations for tlie 
administration of justice betwixt those who had complaints 
against one another. 

But liLs greatest labour, aud that which he found most diffi- 
cult to accomplish, wtis to diminish tlie power of the great 
nobles, who ruled like so many kings, each on his own terri- 
tory and estate, and made miv on the King, or u])on one 
another, whenever it was tludr pleasure to do so. These dis- 
orders he endeavoured to check, and h<id several of these great 
persons brought to trial, and, upon their being found guilty, 
deprived them of their estates. The nobles complained tliat tliia 
was done out of spite agaiust them, and that they were treated 
with hardship and injustice ; and thus discontents wore enter- 
tained against this good Prince. Another cause of offence w^as, 
that to maintain justice, and support the au.hority of the 
throne, it was found necessary that some taxes for this purpose 
should be raised frenn the subjects; and the Si^ottish people 
being poor, ind totally imaccusiomcd to ])ay any such contribu- 
tions, they iniinitcd tliis otlious nu^asure to the King’s avarice. 
And thus, thougJi King James was so well-iiiteiition(‘.d a King, 
and certainly the ablest who had reigiu‘d in vScftlaud since the 
days of Robert Bruce, yet both the high and the low murmured 
against him, whicli encouraged some wicked men amongst the 
nobility to conspire his death. 

The chief person in the plot was one Sir Robert Graham, 
uncle to the Earl of Stratherne. He was bold and ambitious, 
and highly oficiidod with the King on account of an imprison- 
ment which he had sustained by the royal command. He drew 
into the plot the Earl of Athole, an old man of little talent, by 
promising to make his son, Sir Robert Stewart, King of Scot- 
land, in place of James. Others were engaged in the conspiracy 
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from dijfferent motives. To many of their attendants they 
pretended they only wished to carry away a lady out of the 
court. To prepare his scheme, Graham retreated into the 
remote Highlands, and from thence sent a defiance, renouncing 
his allegiance to the King, and threatening to put his sovereign 
to death witli his own hand. A price was set upon his head, 
payable to any one wlio should deliver him up to justice ; but 
he lay concealed in the wild mountains to prosecute his revenge 
against Jiimes. 

The Christmas prc^ccdirig his murder was appointed by the 
King for holding a feast at Perth. In his way to that town 
he was met by a Highland woman, calling herself a prophetess. 
She stood by the side of the ferry by wdiich he w'as about to 
travel to the north, and cried with a loud voice, — “ My Lord 
the King, if you pass this water, you will never return again 
alive.” The King was stnick with this for a moment, because 
he liad read in a book that a king should bo slain that year in 
Scotland ; for it often happens, that when a remarkable deed 
is in agitation, rumours of it get abroad, and are repeated 
under pretence of prophecies; but which are, in truth, only 
conjectures of that which seems likely to happen. There was 
a knight in the court, on whom the King had conferred the 
name of the King of Love, to whom the King said in jest, — 
There is a prophecy that a king shall be killed in Scotland 
this year ; now, Sir Alexa,iidcr, that must concern either you 
or me, since we two are the only kings in Scotland.” Other 
circumstances occurred, which might have prevented the good 
Kings murder, but iione of them were attended to. The 
King, while at T^erth, took up his reyideni^o in an abbey of 
Black Friars, there being no elastic or palace in the town con- 
venient for his residence ; and this made tlie execution of the 
conspiracy more easy, as his guards, and the officers of his 
household, were quartered among the citizens. 

The day had been spent by the King in sport and feasting, 
and by the conspirators in preparing for their enterprise. They 
had destroyed the Jocks of the doors of the apartment, so that 
the keys couhl not be turned ; and they had taken away the 
bars with wdiich the gates were secured, and had provided 
planks by way of bridges, on which to cross the ditch which 
surrounded the monastery. At length, on the 20th February 
1437, all was prepared for carrying their treasonable purpose 
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into execution, and Graham came from his hiding-place in 
the neighbouring mountains, with a party of nigh three hundred 
men, and entered the gardens of the convent. 

The King was in his night-gown and slippers. He had 
passed the evening gaily with the nobles and ladies of his 
court, in reading romances, and in singing and music, or play^ 
ing at chess and tables. The Earl of Athole, and his son Sir 
Robert Stewart, who exj)ccted to succeed James on the throne, 
were among the huit com tiers who retired. At this time James 
remained standing before the tire, and conversing gaily with 
the queen and her ladies before he went to rest. The High- 
land woman before mentioned again demanded permission to 
speak with the King, but was refused, on account of the un- 
timeliness of the hour. All now were ordered to withdraw. 

At this moment there was a noise and clashing heard, as of 
men in armour, and the torches in the gfirden cast up great 
flashes of light against the windows. The King then recol- 
lected his deadly enemy, Sir Robert Graham, and guessed that 
he wius coming to murder him. He called to the ladies who 
were left in the chamber to keep the door as well as they 
could, in order to give him time to escai)e. tie first tried to 
get out at the windows, but they were fast baried, and defied 
his strengtli. By help of the tongs, wliicjli were in the chim* 
ney, he raised, however, a plank of the flooring of the apart- 
ment, and let himself down into a narrow vault beneath, 
used as a common sewer. This vault had formerly had an 
opening into the court of the convent, by which he might 
have made his escape. But all things turned against the un- 
fortunate J..mes; for, only three days before, he had caused 
the opening to be built up, because when he played at ball in 
the coirrt-yard, the ball useil to roll into the vault through 
that hole. 

While the King was in this place of concealment, the con- 
spirators were seeking him from chamber to chamber through- 
out the convent, and, at lengtli, ciime to the room where the 
ladies were. The Queen and her women endeavoured, as well 
as they might, to keep the door shut, and one of them, 
Catherine Douglas, boldly thrust her own arm across the 
door, instead of the bar, which had been taken away, as I 
told you. But the brave lady^s arm was soon broken, and the 
traitors rushed into the room with swords and daggers drawn, 
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hurting and throwing down such of the women as opposed 
them. The poor Queen stood half undressed, shrieking aloud ; 
and one of the brutal assassins attacked, wounded, and would 
have slain her, had it not been for a son of Sir Kobert Graham, 
who said to him, “ What would you do to the Queen ? She is 
but a woman — Let us seek the King.” 

They accordingly commenced a minute search, but without 
any success ; so they left the apartment, and sought elsewhere 
about the monastery. Ju the meanwhile the King turned 
impatient, and desired the ladies to bring sheets and draw him 
up out of the inconvenient lurking place. In the attempt 
Elizabeth Douglas fell down beside the King, and at this un- 
lucky moment the conspirators rctuined. One of them now 
recollected that there was such a vault, and that they had not 
searched it. And when they tore up the plank, and saw the 
King and the lady beneath in the vault, one of them called, 
with savage merriment to his followers, “Sirs, 1 have found 
the bride for whom we have sought and carolled all night.” 
Then, first one and then another of the villains, brethren of 
the name of Hall, descended into the vault, with daggers 
drawn, to despatch the unfortunate King, who was standing 
there in his shirt, without weapons of any kind. But James, 
who was an active and strong man, threw them both down 
beneath his feet, and struggled to wrest the dagger from one 
or other of them, in which attem])t his hands were severely 
cut and mangled. I’he murderers also were so vigorously 
handled, that the marks of the King*s gripe were visible on 
their throats for weeks afterwards. Then Sir Robert Graham 
himself sprung down on the King, who finding no further 
defence possible, asked him for mercy, and for leisure to con- 
fess his sins to a priest. But Graham replied fiercely, “ Thou 
never liadst mercy on those of thine own blood, nor on any one 
else, therefore thou shalt find no mercy here; and as for a 
confessor, thou shalt have none but this sword.” So speaking 
he thrust the sword through the King’s body. And yet it is 
said, that when he saw his prince lying bleeding under his feet, 
he was desirous to have left the enterprise unfinished ; but the 
other conspirators called on Graham to kill the King, otherwise 
he should himself die by their hands ; upon which Graham, 
with the two men who had descended into the vault before 
him, fell on the unhappy prince with their daggers, and slew 
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him by many stabs. There were sixteen wounds in his breast 
alone. 

By this time, but too late, news of this outrage had reached 
the town, and the household servants of the King, with the 
people inhabiting tlie town of Perth, were hastening to the 
rescue, with torches and weapons. The traitors accordingly 
caught the alarm, and retreated into the Highlands, losing in 
their flight only one or tw'o, taken or slain by the pursuers. 
When they spoke about their enterprise among themselves, 
they greatly regretted that they had not killed the Queen along 
with her husband, fearing that she would be active and inexor- 
able in her vengeance. 

Indeed their apprehensions were justified by the event, for 
Queen Joanna made so strict search after the villainous assas- 
sins, that in tlie course of a month most of them were thrown 
into prison, and being tried and condemned, they were put to 
death with new and hideous tortures. The flesh of Robert 
Stewart, and of a private chamberlain of the King, was tom 
from their bodies with pincers; while, even in the midst of 
these horrible agonies, they confessed the justice of their sen- 
tence. The Earl of At hole was beheaded, denying at his death 
that he had consented to the consjiiraey, though he admitted 
that his son had told him of it ; to which he had replied, by 
enjoining him to have no concern in so great a crime. Sir 
Robert Graham, who was the person witli whom the cruel 
scheme had origin, spoke in defence of it to the last. He had 
a right to slay the King, he said, for he had renounced his 
allegiance, and declared war against him ; and he expressed his 
belief, that h s memory would be honoured for ))utting to death 
so cruel a tyrant. He was tortured in tlie most dreadful manner 
before his final execution, and, whilst he was yet living, his son 
was slain before his eyes. 

Notwithstanding the greatness of their crime, it was barbar- 
ous cruelty to torture these wretched muiderers in the manner 
we have mentioned, and the historian says justly, that it was 
a crael deed cruelly revenged. But the peojflc were much 
incensed against them; for, although they had murmured 
against King James while he lived, yet the dismal manner of 
his death, and the general feeling that his intentions towards 
his people were kind and just, caused him to be much regretted. 
He had also many poj>uIar qualities. His face was handsome, 
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and his person strong and active. His mind was well cultivated 
with ornamental and elegant accornplisliments, as well as 
stored with useful information. He understood music and 
poetry, and wrote verses, both serious and comic. Two of his 
compositions are still preserved, and read with interest and 
entertainment by tliosc who understand the ancient language 
in which they are written. One of tlii'sc is called ‘‘The King^s 
Quhair,” that is, the King’s Book. It is a love poem, com- 
posed when he was a prisoner in England, and addressed to the 
Princess Joanna of Somerset, whom he afterwards married. 
The other is a comic poem, called “Christ’s Kirk on the 
Green,” in which the author gives an account of a merry- 
making of the country people, held for the purpose of sport, 
where they danced, revelled, drank, and finally quarrelled and 
fought. There is much humour shown in this piece, though 
one would think the subject a strange one for a king to write 
upon. He particularly ridicules the Scots for want of acquaint- 
ance with archery. One man breaks his bow, another shoots 
his arrow wide of the mark, a third hits the man^s body at 
whom he took aim, but with so little effect that he cannot 
fuerce his leathern doublet. There is a meaning in this raillery. 
James 1., seeing the advantage which the English possessed by 
their archery, was desirous to introduce that exercise more 
generally into Scotland, and ordered regular meetings to be 
held for this purpose. Perhaps he might hope to enforce these 
orders, by employing a little wdiolesome railler}^ on the awkward- 
ness of the Sijottish bowmen. 

On the whole, James I. was much and deservedly lamented. 
The murderer Graham was so far from being remembered with 
honour, as he had expectwl, for the assassination which he had 
committed, that his memory was execrated in a popular rhyme, 
then generally current:-- 

“Robert Graham, 

That slow our king, 

God give him shame ! ^ 
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CHAPTER XX 

l^gn of Jaims II. — Murder of th£ yoxmg Earl of Douglas — Battle oj 
Sark — IVce Douglases — Toumaramt at Stirling 

CONTFMPORARY SOVEREIGNS.— : Henry VI. 

Frame ; Charles VII. 

1437—1449 

When James I. was murdered, his son and heir, James IL, 
was only six years old ; so that Scotland wsis once more 
plunged into all the discord and confusions of a regency, 
which were siure to reach their height in a country where 
even the undisputed sway of a sovereign of mature age was 
not held in due respect, and was often disturbed by treason 
and rebellion. 

The alfairs of the kingdom, during the minority of James 
II., were chiefly managed by two statesmen, who seem to have 
been men of considerable personal talent, but very little prin- 
ciple or integrity. Sir Alexander Livingston was guardian 
of the King^s person j Sir William Crichton was Chancellor 
of the kingdom. They debated betwixt themselves the degree 
of authority attached to their respective oflices, and at once 
engaged in quarrels with each other, and with one who was 
more powerful than either of them — the great Earl of Douglas. 

That mighty house was now at the highest j)itch of its great- 
ness. The jlarl possessed Galloway, Annandale, and other ex- 
tensive profHjrties in the south of Scotland, where almost all the 
inferior nobility and gentry acknowledged him as their patron 
and lord. Thus the Douglases had at their disposal that part 
of Scotland which, from its constant wars with England, was 
most disciplined and accustomed to arms. They possessed the 
duchy of Touraine and lordship of Longucville in France, and 
they were connected by intermarriage with the Scottish royal 
family. 

The Douglases were not only powerful from the extent of 
lands and territories, but also from the possession of great 
military talents, which seemed to pass from father to son, and 
occasioned a proverb, still remembered in Scotland — 
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**So many, so good, as of the Douglases have been, 

Of one sirname in Scotland never yet were seen. ” 

Unfortunately their power, courage, and military skill, 
were attended with arrogance and ambition, and the Douglases 
seemed to have claimed to themselves the rank and authority 
of sovereign princes, independent of the laws of the country, 
and of the allegiance due to the monarch. It was a common 
thing for them to ride with a retinue of a thousand horse ; 
and as Archibald, the Earl of Douglas of the time, rendered 
but an imperfect allegiance even to the severe rule of James I., 
it might be imagined that his power could not be easily re- 
strained by such men as Crichton and Livingston — great, 
indeed, through the high offices which they held, but otherwise 
of a degree far inferior to that of Douglas. 

But when this powerful nobleman died, in 1439, and was 
succeeded by his son William, a youth of only sixteen years 
old, the wily Crichton began to spy an occasion to crush the 
Douglases, as he hoped, for ever, by the destruction of the 
youthful carl and his brother, and for abating, by this cruel 
and unmerited punishment, the power and pride of this great 
family. Crichton proposed to Livingston to join him in this 
meditated treachery ; and, though enemies to each other, the 
guardian of the King and the Chancellor of the kingdom united 
in the vile project of cutting otl two boys, whose age alone 
showed their innocence of the guilt charged upon them. For 
this purpose flattery and fair words wore used to induce the 
young Earl, and his brother David, with some of their nearest 
friends, to come to court, where it Wfis pretended that they 
would be suitable companions and intimates lor the young 
King. An old adherent of the family peatly dissuaded the 
Earl from accepting this invitation, and exliorted him, if he 
went to Edinburgh in person, to leave at least his brother 
David behind him. But the unhappy youth, thinking that no 
treacheiy was intended, could not be diverted from the fatal 
journey.' 

The Chancellor Crichton received the Earl of Douglas and 
his brother on their journey, at his own castle of Crichton, 
and with the utmost appearance of hospitality and kindness. 
After remaining a day or two at this place, the two brothers 
were inveigled to Edinburgh Castle, and introduced to the 
young King, who, not knowing the further purpose of hia 
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guardians, received tliem with aiiahilily, and seemed delighted 
with the prospect of enj<»ying their society. 

On a sudden the scene began to change. At an entertain* 
ment which was served up to the Earl and his brother, the head 
of a black bull was placed on tlie table. The Douglases knew 
this, according to a custom wdiich j)rcvailed in Scotland, to be 
the sign of death, and lcaj)cJ from the table in great dismay. 
But they were seized by armed men who entered the apart- 
ment. ^J’liey underwent a mock trial, in which all the inso- 
lences of their ancestors were charged against tlicni, and were 
condemned to immediate execution. Tlie young King wept, 
and implored Livingston and (Mchton to show mercy to the 
young noblemen, but in vain. These cruel men only reproved 
him for weepi iig at the death of those wliom they called his 
enemies. The brothers were led out to the court of the castle, 
and heheaded without delay. iMalc(^lm Fleming of Oumbef- 
nauld, a faithful adherent of their house, shared the same fate. 

This barbarous proceeding was as unwise as it was unjust. 
It did not reduc(5 the power of the Doughises, but only raised 
general detestation against those wdio managed the affairs of 
James II. A fat, quiet, p(;aocable person, called James the 
Gross, indolent from habit, of body and temper of mind, next 
became Karl of Douglas, vrliich was probably the reason that 
no public commotion immediately attended on the murder of 
the hapless brot))ers. But this corimlent dignitary lived only 
tw'o years, and was in his turn suc(;cech*d by his son AVilliam, 
who was as active aud turbulent as any of his ambitious pre- 
decessors, and engaged in various civil broils for the purpose 
of revenging the death of Ids kinsmeiL 

James tlie Second, in the meanwhile, came to maids estate, 
and entered on the management of pul)lic. affairs. He was a 
handsome man, but his countenance was marked on one side 
with a broad rod spot, wliieh gained him the surname of James 
with the Fiery Face. Tlicy might have called him James 
with the fiery temper, in like maimer ; for, wdth nu^ny good 
qualities, he had a hot and impetuous disposition, of which we 
shall presently see a remarkable instance. 

William, w ho had succeeded to the earldom of Douglas, was 
enormously wealtliy and powerful The family had gradually 
added to their original patrimony the lordship of Galloway, the 
lordship of Bothwell, the dukedom of Touraine, and lordship 
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of Longueville, iu France, the lordship of Annandale, and the 
earldom of Wigtown. So that, in personal wealth and power, 
the Earl of Douglas not only approaclied to, but greatly ex- 
ceeded the King liimself. The Douglases, however, though 
ambitious and unruly subjects in time of peace, were always 
gallant defenders of the liberties of Scotland during the time 
of war ; and if they were sometimes formidable to their own 
sovereigns, they w'^ere not less so to their English enemies. 

In 1 448 war broke out ])otwixt England and Scotland, and 
the incurBions on both sides became severe and destructive. 
The English, under young Perej^ destroyed Dumfries, and in 
return, the Scots, led by Loi-d iJalvtmy, the youngest brother 
of Douglas, burnt the town of Alnwick. The Lord Percy of 
Northumberland, witli the Earl of Huntingdem, advmn;ed into 
Scotland wdth an army, said by the French historians to 
amount to fifteen thousand men. I’he Earl of Douglas, to 
whom the King had intrusted the defence of the frontiers, 
met him with a much inferior force, defeated the invaders, and 
made their leaders prisoners. 

Incensed at this <lofeat, the English assembled an army of 
fifty thousand men, under the command of the Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, who had tinder him a celebrated general, called 
Sir Magnus Kcdmain,^ long governor of the town of Binwick ; 
Sir John Pennington, ancestor of the family of Munc,ast(>r, and 
other leaders of high reputation. The task of oncountenng 
this mighty host fell upon Hugh, Earl of (jrmond, brother 
also of the Earl of Douglas, who assembled an army of thirty 
thousand men, and marched to meet the invaders. 

The English had entered the Scottish border, and advanced 
beyond the small river Sark, when the armies came in presence 
of each other. The English began the battle, as usual, with a 
fatal discharge of arrows. But William Wallace of Craigie, 
well wortliy of the heroic name he bore, called out to the left 
wing of the Scots, which he commanded, “ Why stand ye still, 
to be shot from a distance ? Follow me, and we shall soon 
come to hands trokos.” Accordingly, they rushed furiously 
against the right wing of the English, who, commanded by 

* •* He was remarkable by his long and red beard, and was therefore 
called by the English ‘ Magnus Red -beard,’ and by the Scots in derision, 

* Magnus with the red mane,* as though his beard had been a horse-mane,** 
— Godsokoft. 
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Sir Magnus Rcdmain, advanced boldly to meet them. They 
encountered with great fury, and both leaders fell, Magnus 
Rcdmain being slain on the spot, and the Knight of Oraigie- 
Wallace mortally wounded. The English, disconcerted by 
the loss of their great champion, Magnus, at length gave way. 
The Scots pressed furiously upon them, and as the little river 
Sark, which the English had passed at low water, was now filled 
by the advancing tide, many of the fugitives lost their lives. 
The victory, together with the spoils of the field, remained in 
possession of the Scots. The Earl of Northumberland escaped 
with difficulty, through the gallantry of one of his sons, who 
was made }>risoner in covering his father^s retreat. 

The King, much pleased with this victory, gave great praise 
to the Earl of Douglas, and continued to employ his services 
as lieutcnant-gcmeral of the kingdom. 

This martial faiiiily of Dcmglas were as remarkable for the 
address with which they sustained the honour of their country 
in the tournaments and military s]:)orts of the ago as in the 
field of y)attle. In 1449 a grand combat took place betwixt 
three renowmed champions of Flanders, namely, Jacques de 
Lalain, Simon de Lalain, and Herv^ Meriadet, and three 
Scottish knights, namely, James, brother of the Earl of Douglas, 
another Janies Douglas, brother to the Ix>rd of Lochlevcn, and 
Sir John Ross of llalket. They fought in the presence of the 
King at Stirling, with lance, battle-axe, sword, and dagger. 
The Earl of Douglas himself attended his brother and kinsman 
with five thousand followers. The combat was to be waged to 
extremity ; that is, the jiersons engaged were to kill each other 
if they could, although there was no personal enmity betwixt 
them, but, on the contrary, much mutual esteem and good-will. 
They only fought to show which of them was the bravest, and 
most skilful in the use of arms. 

There was a space under the castle rock at Stirling which 
was used for such purposes. It w’as surrounded with a strong 
enclosure of wooden pales, and rich tents were pitched at each 
end for the convenience of the champions putting on their 
armour. Galleries were erected for the accommodation of the 
King and his nobles, while the ladies of the court in great 
numbers, and dressed as if for a theatre or ball-room, occupied 
a crag which commanded a view of the lists; still called the 
Ladies’ Rock. 
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The combatants appeared at first in rich velvet dresses, and 
after having made their dutiful obeisances to the King, retired 
to their pavilions. They then sallied out in complete armour, 
and were knighted by the King. James Douglas and Jaques 
de Lalain rushed upon each other, and fought till all their 
weapons were broken, saving Douglas’s dagger. The Flemish 
knight closing with his antagonist, and seizing his arm, Douglas 
could not strike, but they continued to wrestle fiercely together. 
TJie fight was also equal betwixt Simon dc Lalain and Sir 
John Ross; they were neither of them skilful in warding 
blows, but struck at each other with great fury, till armour 
and wea])orjs gave way, without either champion obtaining the 
advantage. James Douglas of Lochleven was less fortunate ; 
Meriadct parried a thrust of the Scotsman’s lance, and before 
Douglas could get his axe in hand, his antagonist struck him 
to the ground. Douglas, however, instantly sprung to his feet 
and renewed the conflict But Meriadet, one of the most skil- 
ful and redoubted champions of his time, struck his antagonist 
a second time to the earth ; and then, as the combat had become 
unequal, the King cast down his warder or truncheon, as a 
signal that the battle should ccaae. All the parties were 
highly praised for theii’ valour, and nobly entertained by the 
King of Scotland. 

Thus you see how gaUantly the Douglases behaved them- 
selves, both in war and in the military exercises of the time. 
It was unhappy for the country and themselves that their am- 
bition and insubordination were at least equal to their courage 
and talents. 


CHAPTER XXI 

licign of James 11. — The Wars with the Douglases^ and Out 
King's Death 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— iE’wf/awd'; Henry VI. 

• France i Charles VII, 

1449—1460 

We mentioned that James II., in the early part of his reign, 
conferred on the Earl of Douglaa the important post of, lieu- 
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teiJ ant-general of Scotland. But that ambitious nobleman was 
soon disf>osefl to extend bis aiitliority to independent power, 
and th(‘ Kinir found it neccHsary to take from him the danger- 
ous otlice with whi<*h he had entrusted him. Douglas retired 
to his own casth' modi tali ng revenge ; whilst tlie King, on the 
other hand, look<‘d around liim for some fitting opportunity of 
diminishing the power of so foiinidable a rival. 

Douglas was not long of showing his total contempt of the 
King’s authority, and his poAver of acting for himself. One of 
his friends and followers, named Auchinleck, had been slain 
by the Lord Colville. The criminal certairdy deserved punish 
ment, but it ouglit to have been inflicted by the regular niagis 
trates of the crowm, not by the arbiti*ary ])ieaBure of a private 
baron, liow^mer great and powerful. Douglas, however, took 
up the mutt(‘r as a WTong done to hmiself, and rcA^enged it by 
his ow’n authoiity. Tie marched a large body of his forces 
against the Lord Colville, stormed his castle, and put every 
person Avitiiin it to death. The T<ing was unable to avenge 
this insult to his authority. 

In like manner, Doughus connived at and encouraged some 
of his followers in Aiinaudale t(j ravage and plunder the lands 
of Sir John jl(‘rnos, a [icrson of that country, eminently at- 
tached to the King. Uerries, a man of high spirit and con- 
siderable power, retal 'uted, by wasting the lands of those who 
had thus injured him. lie was d(‘feated and made prisoner by 

I 4 r.i Douglas, wdio caused him to bo executed, altliough 
the King sent a positive order, enjoining him to for- 
bear any injury to Tlerries’a person. Soon after this, another 
audacious t' msactior oc<*urrcd in tlie murder of Sir John 
Sandilands of Caldor, a kin.srnan of the King, by Sir Patrick 
TJiornton, a dependent of tin; hoii.'je of Dougla.'=! ; along with 
them were slain two knights, Sir James and Sir Allan Stewart, 
both of wdioin cnjo}ed die fricmlship and intimacy of the 
sovereign. 

But a still more flagrant breach of law, and violation of all 
to the King’s authority, happened in^the case 
of Maclellan, the tutor, or guardian of the young lord 
of Bomby, ancestor of the Earls of Kirkcmlbvight. This was 
one of tlie few men of consequence in Galloway, who, defying 
the threats of the Earl of Douglas, had refused to join Avith 
him«again8t the King, The Earl, incensed at his opposition, 
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suddenly assaulted his castle, made him prisoner, and carried 
him to the strong fortress of Thrieve, in Galloway, situated 
on an island in the river Dee. The King took a particular 
interest in Maclellan^s fate, the rather that he was petitioned 
to interfere in his favour by a personal favourite of his own. 
This was Sir Patrick Gray, the commander of the royal guard, 
a gentleman much in James’s confidence, and constantly attend- 
ing on his person, and who was Maclellan’s near relative, 
being his uncle on the mother’s side. In order to prevent 
Maclellau from sharing the fate of Colville and Herries, the 
King wrote a letter to the Dari of Douglas, entreating as a 
favour, rather than urging as a command, that he would deliver 
the person of the Tutor of Bomby, as Maclellan was usually 
entitled, into the hands of his relative. Sir Patrick Gray. 

Sir Patrick himself went with the letter to the castle of 
Thrieve. Doughis received him just as he had arisen from 
dinner, and, with much apparent civility, declined to speak 
with Gray, on the occasion of his coming, until Sir Patrick 
also had dined, saying, “It was iU talking between a full 
man and a fasting.” But this courtesy was only a pretence 
to gain time to do a very cruel and lawless action. Guessing 
that Sir Patrick Gray’s visit respected the life of Maclellan, 
he resolved to hasten liis execution before opening the King’s 
letter. Thus, while he was feasting Sir Patrick with every 
appearance of hospitality, he caused his unhappy kinsman to 
be led out, and beheaded in the court-yard of the castla 

When dinner was over. Gray j^reseiited the King’s letter, 
which Douglas received and read over with every testimony 
of profound respect, lie then thanked Sir Patrick for the 
trouble he had taken in bringing him so gracious a letter from 
his sovereign, especially considering he wjis not at present on 
good terms with his Majesty. “ And,” he added, the King’s 
demand shall instantly be granted, the rather for your sake.” 
The Earl then took Sir Patrick by the hand, and led him to 
the castle yard, where the body of Maclellan was still lying. 

“ Sir Patrick,” said he, as his servants removed the bloody 
cloth which covered the body, “you have come a little too 
late. There lies your sister’s son — but he wants the head. 
The body is, however, at your service.” 

“ My lord,” said Gray, suppressing his indignation, “ if you 
have taken his head, you may dispose of the body as you will,” 

12 
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But, wheu be had mounted his horse, which he instantly 
called for, his resentment broke out, in spite of the dangerous 
situation in which he was placed : — 

** My lord,” said he, “ if I live, you shall bitterly pay for 
this day’s worlc,” 

So saying, he turned his horse and galloped off. 

*‘To horse, and chase him!" said Douglas; and if Gray 
had not l)een well mounted, he would, in all probability, have 
shared tlie fate of his nephew. He was closely pursued till 
near Etiinburgh, a space of fii’ty or sixty miles. 

Besides these daring and open instances of contempt of the 
King’s authority, Douglas entered into such alliances as plainly 
showed his deteniiination to destroy entirely the royal govern- 
ment. He formed a league with the Earl of Crawford, called 
Earl Beardie, and sometimes, from the ferocity of his temjxir, 
the Tiger-Earl, who had great power in the counties of Angus, 
Pertli, and Kincardine, and with the Earl of Boss, who pos- 
sessed extensive and almost royal authority in the north of 
Scotland, by which these three powerful earls agreed that they 
should take each other’s part in every quarrel, and against 
every man, the King himself not excepted. 

James then plainly saw that some strong measures must be 
taken, yet it was not easy to determine what was to be done. 
The league between the three earls enabled them, if open war 
was attern[)ted, to assemble a force suy^i^Tior to that of the 
crown. The King, therefore, dissembled his resentment, and, 
under j>retext of desiring an amicable conference 
^^4627 reconciliation, requested Douglas to come to the 
re ^al court at Stirling. The haughty Earl hesitated 
not to ac^cept of this invitation, but before lie actually did so, 
he demanded and obtained a protection, or safe conduct, under 
the great seal, pledging the King’s promise that he should be 
permitted to come to the court and to return in safety. And 
the Earl was more confirmed in his purj)Ose of waiting on the 
King, because he was given to understand that the Chancellor 
Crichton had retired from court in some disgrace ; so that he 
imagined himself secure from the plots of that great enemy of 
his family. 

Thus protected, as he thought, against personal danger, 
Douglas came to Stirling in the end of February 1452, where 
he found the King lodged in the castle of that place, which i? 
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situated upon a rock rising abruptly from the plain, at the upper 
end of the town, and only accessible by one gate, which is 
strongly defended. The numerous followers of Douglas were 
quartered in the town, but the Earl himself was admitted into 
the castle. One of his nearest confidents and most powerful 
allies, was James Hamilton of Cadyow, the head of the great 
house of Hamilton. This gentleman pressed forward to follow 
Douglas, as he entered the gate. But Livingston, who was 
in the castle with the King, thrust back Hamilton, who was 
his near relation, and struck him upon the face; and when 
Hamilton, greatly incensed, rushed on him, sword in hand, he 
repulsed him with a long lance, till the gates were shut against 
him. Sir .lames Hamilton was veiy angry at this usage at the 
time, but afterwards knew that Livingston acted a friendly 
part in excluding him from the danger into which Douglas 
was throwing himself. 

The King received Douglas kindly, and, after some amicable 
expostulation with him upon his late conduct, all seemed 
friendship and cordiality betwixt James and his too -powerful 
subject. By invitation of James, Douglas dined with him on 
the day following. Supper was presented at seven o’clock, 
and after it wa.s over, the King having led Douglas into another 
apartment, where only some of the privy council and of his 
bodyguard were in attendance, he introduced the subject of 
the Earl’s bond with Ross and Crawford, and exhorted him to 
give up the engagement, as inconsistent with his allegiance 
and the quiet of the kingdom. Douglas declined to relinquish 
the treaty which he had formed. The King m-ged him more 
imperiously, and the Earl returned a haughty and positive 
refusal, upbraiding the King, at the same time, with mal- 
administration of the public affairs. Then the King burst 
into a rage at his obstinacy, and exclaimed, “ By Heaven, my 
lord, if you will not break the league, thu shall.” So saying, 
he stabbed the Earl with his dagger first in the throat, and 
instantly after in the lower part of the body. Sir Patrick Gray, 
who had sworn revenge on Douglas for the execution of Mac- 
lellan, then struck the Earl on the head with a battle-axe ; and 
others of the Kin^s retinue showed theii* zeal by stabbing at 
the dying man with their knives and daggers. He expired 
without uttering a word, covered with twenty -six wounds. 
The corpse did not receive any Christian burial. At least, 
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about forty years since a skeleton was found buried in the 
garden, just below the fatal window, which was, with much 
probability, conjectured to be the remains of the Earl of 
Douglas, who died thus strangely and mihapj)ily by the hand 
of his sovereign. 

This was a wicked and cruel action on the King’s part ; bad 
if it were done in hasty passion, and yet worse if James 
meditated the possibility of this violence from the beginning, 
and had determined to use force if Douglas should not yield to 
persuasion. The Earl had deserved punishment, perhaps even 
that of death, for many crimes against the state ; but the King 
ought not to have slain him without form of trial, and in his 
own chamber, after decoying him thither under assurance that 
his person should be safe. Yet this assassination, like that of 
the Red Comyn at Dumfries, timncd to the good of Scotland ; 
for God, my dearest child, who is often plca^sed to bring good 
out of the follies and even the crimes of men rendered the 
death of Comyn the road to the freedom of Scotland, and that 
of this ambitious earl the- cause of the downfall of the Douglas 
family, which had become too powerful for the peace of the 
kingdom. 

The scene, however, opened very differently from the manner 
in which it was to end. There were in the town of Stirling 
four brethren of the murdered Douglas, who had come to 
wait on him to court. Upon hearing that their elder brother 
had di(',d in the manner 1 have told you, tliey immediately 
acknowledged James, the eldest of the four, as his successor in 
the earldom. They then hastened each to the coimty where 
he had intf "cst (for they were all great lords), and, collecting 
their friends and vassals, they returned to Stirling, dragging 
the safe- conduct, or p{i.«5sport, which had been gianted to the 
Earl of Douglas, at the tail of a miserable cart-jade, in order 
to show their contempt for the King. They next, with the 
sound of five hundred horns and trumpets, proclaimed King 
James a false and perjured man. Afterwards they pillaged the 
town of Stirling, and, not thinking that enough, they sent 
back Hamilton of Cadyow to burn it to the ground. But the 
strength of the castle defied all their efforts ; and after this 
bravado, the Douglases dispersed themselves to assemble a 
still larger body of forces. 

So many great barons were engaged in alliance with the 
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house of Douglas, that it is said to have beeu a question in the 
King’s mind whether he should abide the conflict or fly to 
France, and leave the throne to the Earl. At this moment of 
extreme need James found a trusty coimsellor in his cousin- 
german, Kennedy, Arclibishop of St. Andrews, one of the 
wisest men of his time. The archbishop showed his advice in 
a sort of emblem or parable. He gave the King a bunch of 
arrows tied together with a thong of leather, and asked him to 
break them. The King said it was beyond his strength, ** That 
may be the case, bound together as they are,” replied the 
archbishop ; “ but if you undo the strap, and take the arrows 
one by one, you may easily break them all in succession. And 
thus, my liege, you ought in wisdom to deal with the insurgent 
nobility. If you attack them while they are united in one 
mind and purpose, they will be too strong for you ; but if you 
can, by dealing with them separately, prevail on them to aban- 
don their union, you may as easily master them one after the 
other, as you can break these arrows if you take each singly.” 

Acting upon this principle, the King made private represent- 
ations to several of the nobility, to whom his agents found 
access, showing them that the rebellion of the Douglases 
would, if successful, render that family superior to all others in 
Scotland, and sink the rest of the peers into men of little 
consequence. Large gifts of lands, treasures, and honours, were 
liberally promised to those who, in this moment of extremity, 
should desert the Douglases and join the King’s pai ty. These 
large promises, and the secret dread of the great predominance 
of the Douglas family, drew to the King’s side many of the 
nobles who had hitherto wavered betwixt their allegiance and 
their fear of the Earl. 

Among these, the most distinguished was the Earl of Angus, 
who, although himself a Douglas, being a younger branch of 
that family, joined on this memorable occasion with the King 
against his kinsman, and gave rise to the saying that, ‘‘the 
Red Douglas (such was the complexion of the Angus family) 
had put down the black.” 

The great family of Gordon also declaring for the King, 
their chief, the Earl of Huntly, collected an army in the north, 
and marched south as far as Brechin to support the royal 
authority. Here he was encountered by the Tiger- Earl of 
Crawford, who had taken arms for the Douglas party, according 
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to the fatal bond which had cost the Earl William hia life. 
One of the chief leaders in Crawford^s army was John Collasse 
of Bonnymoon (or Balnamoon), who commanded a gallant body 
of men, armed with bills and battle-axes, on whom the Earl 
greatly relied. But before the action, this John Collasse had 
asked Crawford to grant him certain lands, that lay convenient 
for him, and near liis house, which the Earl refused to do. 
Collasse, incensed at t Lie refusal, took an opportunity, when 
the battle was at the closest, to withdraw from the conflict ; 
upon which Crawford’s men, who had been on the point of 
gaining the victory, lost heiirt, and were defeated. 
Other battles were fought in different parts of 
Scotland between the Do\iglases and their allies, 
and those noblemen and gentlemen wdio favoured the King. 
Much blood was spilt, and great mischief done to the country. 
Among other instances of the desolation of these civil wars, the 
Earl of Himtly burned one half of the towm of Elgin, being 
that part which inclined to the Douglases, while he left standing 
the opposite part of the same street, which was inhabited by 
citizens attached to his own family. Hence tlie proverb, when a 
thing is imperfectly finished, that it is Half done, as Elgin 
was burned.” 

Huntly, however, was afterw'ards surprised, and lost a 
considerable number of his followers in a morass, called 
Dunkiiity, wdiero they were attacked by Douglas, Earl of 
Murray. This gave rise to a jeering song, which ran thus : — 

“Whore did you leave your meu, 

Thou Gordon s.. gay ? 

In the bog of Dunkiuty, 

Mowing the hay. ” 

In this period of calamity, famine and pestilence came to 
add to the desolation of the country, wasted by a civil war, 
which occasioned skirmishes, conflagrations, and slaughters, 
almost in every province of Scotland. 

The royal party at length began to gain ground; for the 
Earl of Douglas seems to have been a man of less action and 
decision tlian was usual with those of his name and family. 

The Earl of Crawford was one of those who first deserted 
him, and applied to the King for forgiveness and restoration to 
favour. He appeared before James in the most humble guise, 
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in poor apparel, bareheaded and barefooted, like a condemned 
criminal ; and throwing himself at the King’s feet, he confessed 
his treasons, and entreated the royal mercy, on account of the 
loyalty of his ancestors and the sincerity of his repentance. 
The King, though he had many subjects of complaint against 
this powerful lord, and notwithstanding he had made a vow to 
destroy the Earl’s castle of Finhaven, and to make the highest 
stone the lowest, nevertheless granted him a full pardon, and 
made him a visit at Finhaven, where he acjcomplished his vow, 
by getting to the top of the battlements, and throwing a small 
stone, which was lying loose there, down into the moat ; thus, 
in one sense, making the highest stone in the house the lowest, 
though not by the demolition of the place. By this clemency 
the minds of the hostile nobles were conciliated, and many 
began to enter into terms of submission. 

But the power of the Douglases remained still so great 
that there appeared little hope of the struggle being 
ended without a desperate battle. At length such an 
event seemed near approaching. The Earls of Orkney and 
Angus, acting for the King, had besieged Abercorn, a strong 
castle on the Firth of Forth, belonging to the Earl of Douglas. 
Douglas collected the whole strength which his family and 
allies could raise, amounting, it is said, to nearly forty thousand 
men, with which he advanced to raise the siege. The King, 
on the other hand, having assembled the whole forces of the 
north of Scotland, marched to meet him, at the head of an 
army somewhat superior in numbers to that of the Earl, but 
inierior in military discijdine. Thus everything seemed to 
render a combat inevitable, the issue of which must have 
shown whether James Stewart or James Douglas wras to wear 
the crown of Scotland. The small river of Oarron divided 
tne two armies. 

But the intrigues of the Archbishop of St. Andrews had 
made a powerful impression upon many of the nobles who 
acted with Douglas, and there was a party among his followers 
who obeyed him more from fear than affection. Others, seeing 
a certain degree of hesitation in the Earl’s resolutions, and 
a want of decision in his actions, began to doubt whether he 
was a leader fit to conduct so perilous an enterprise. Amongst 
these last was Sir James Hamilton of Cadyow, already men* 
tioned, who commanded in Douglas’s army tliree hundred 
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horse, and as many infantiy, all men of tried discipline and 
courage. Tlie Archbishop Kojiuedy was Hamilton’s kinsman^ 
and took advantage of their relationsliip to send a secret mes- 
senger to iiiforni liim that the King was well disposed to 
pardon his rebellion, and to show him gieat favour, provided 
that he wouhl, at tliat critical moment, set an example to the 
insurgent nobility by ronounciTig the cause of Douglas, and 
returning to the Xing’s obedience. These arguments made 
consideralde impression on Hamilton, who, nevertheless, having 
been long the follower of the Earl, was loath to desert his old 
friend in such an extremity. 

On the next morning after this secret conference, the King 
sent a herald to the camp of Douglas, charging tlie Earl to dis- 
perse his followers, on pain that he and his accomplices should bo 
proclaimed traitors, but at tlie same time promising forgiveness 
and rewards to all who should leave his standard. Douglas 
made a mock of this summons; and sounding his trumpets, 
and placing his men in order, marched stoutly forward to 
encounter the King’s army, who on their side left their camp 
and advanced with displayed banners, as if to instant battle. 
It seems, however, that tlic message ol‘ the h(3rald had made 
some impression on tlie followers of Douglas, and perhaps on the 
Earl himself, by rendering him doubtful of their adherence. 
He saw, or thought ho saw, that his troops were discour- 
aged, and led them hack into his camp, hoping to inspire 
them witli more confidence and zeal. But the movement had 
a diflerent effect ; for no sooner had the Earl returned to his 
tent, than Sir James Hamilton came to expostulate with him, 
and to r(*f, .lire him to say, whether ho meant to fight or not, 
assuring him that every delay was in favour of the King, and 
that the longer the Earl put off the day of battle, the fewer 
men he would have to fight it with. Doughus answered con- 
temptuously to Hamilton, “That if he was afraid to stay, he 
was welcome to go liome.” Hamilton took the Earl at his 
word, and, leaving the camp of Douglas, went over to the King 
that very night. 

The example was so generally followed, that the army of 
Douglas seemed suddenly to disperse, like a dissolving snow- 
ball ; and in the morning not a hundred men were left in his 
silent and deserted camp, excepting his own immediate de- 
pendents. He was obliged to fly to the West Border, where 
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his brothers and followers sustained a severe defeat from 
the Scotts and other Borderers, near a place called 
Arkinholme, in tlic valley of Esk. Archibald Douglas, 

Earl of Murray, one of the Earl’s brothers, falling in 
this battle, his liead was cut off, and sent to the King, then 
before Abercorn ; another, Hugh, Earl of Ormond, was 
wounded and made prisoner, and immediately executed, not- 
withstan<ling his services at the battle of Sark. John, Lord 
Balvenie, the third brother, escaped into England, where the 
Earl also found a retreat. Thus the power of tliis great and 
predominant family, which seemed to stand so fair for possess- 
ing the crowTj, fell at length without any decisive stniggle; 
and their greatness, which had been founded upon the loyalty 
and bravery of the Good Lord James, was destroyed by the 
rebellioiLs and wavering conduct of the last earl. 

That unfortunate nobleman remained nearly twenty years 
in England a banished man, and was almost forgotten in his 
own countrj', until the subsequent reign, when, in 1484, he 
was defeated and made prisoner, in a small incursion which he 
had attempted to make upon the frontiers of Annandale. He 
surrendered to a brother of Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, who, in 
the Earl’s better days, had been his own vassal, and who shed 
tears at seeing his old master in such a lamentable situation. 
Kirkpatrick even proposed to set him at liberty, and fly with 
him into England; but Douglas rejected this offer. “I am 
tired,” he said, “ of e xile ; and as there is a reward offered by 
the King for my head, I had rather it were conferred on you, 
who were always faithful to me while I was faithful to myself, 
than on any one else.” Kirkpatrick, however, acted kindly 
and generously. He secured the Earl in some secret abode, 
and did not deliver him up to the King until he had a promise 
of his life. Dotiglas was then ordained to he put into the 
abbey of Lindorcs, to which sentence he submitted calmly, only 
using a popular proverb, “ He that cannot do better must be a 
monk.” He lived in that convent only for four years, and 
with him, as the last of his family, expired the principal branch 
of those tremendous Earls of Douglas. 

Other Scottish families arose upon the ruins of this mighty 
house, in consequence of the distribution made of their im- 
mense forfeited estates, to those who had assisted the King in 
suppressing their power. Amongst these the Earl of AnguSi 
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who, although Idneman to the Earl of Douglas, by siding with 
the King, received by far the greater share ; to an amount, 
indeed, which enabled this shoot, as we shall see, to pursue the 
same ambitious course as that of their kinsfolk of the elder 
branch, although they neither rose to such high elevation, 
nor sunk into the same irreparable ruin, which was the lot of 
the original family. 

Hamilton also rose into power on the fall of the Douglas. 
His opportune desertion of his kinsman at Abercom was 
accounted good service, and was rewarded with large grants of 
land, and at last with the hand of the King’s eldest daughter 
in marriage. 

Sir Walter Scott of Kirkmrd and Buccleuch likewise ob- 
tained great gifts of land for his clan’s service and his own, at 
the battle of Arkinholme, and began that course of greatness 
which raised his family to the ducal dignity. 

Such, my dear child, is the course of the world, in which 
the downfall of one great man or family is the means of 
advancing others ; as a falling tree throws its seed upon the 
ground, and causes young plants to arise in its room. 

The English did not make much war upon Scotland during 
this reign, being engaged at home with their dreadful civil 
quarrels of York and Lancaster. For the same reason, per- 
haps, the Scots had the advantage in such actions as took 
place. 

Believed from the rivalship of the Douglas, and from the 
pressure of constant war with England, James II. governed 
Scotland firmly. The kingdom enjoyed considerable tranquil- 
lity during tue remainder of his reign ; and his last Parliament 
was able to recommend to him the regular and firm execution 
of the laws, as to a prince who possessed the full means of dis- 
chartTing his kingly office, without resistance from evil doers or 
infringers of justice. This was in 1458. But only two years 
afterw^ards all these fair hopes were blighted. 

The strong Border castle of Roxburgh had remained in the 
hands of the English ever since the fatal battle of Durham. 
The King was determined to recover this bulwark of the 
kingdom. Breaking through a truce which existed with Eng- 
land at the time, James summoned together the full force of 
his kingdom to accomplish this great enterprise. The nobles 
attended in numbers, and well accompanied, at the summons 
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of a prince who was always respected, and generally success- 
ful in his military undertakings. Even Donald of the Isles 
proved himself a loyal and submissive vassal ; and while he 
came with a force which showed his great authority, he placed 
it submissively at the disposal of his sovereign. His men 
were arrayed in the Highland fashion, with shirts of mail, two- 
handed swords, axes, and bows and arrows ; and Donald oftered, 
when the Scots should enter England, that he would march a 
mile in front of the King^a host, and take upon himself the 
danger of the first onset. But Jameses first object was the 
siege of Roxbmgh. 

This strong castle was situated on an eminence near the 
junction of the Tweed and the Teviot ; the waters of the 
Teviot, raised by a damhead or weir, flowed round the fortress, 
and its walls were as strong as the engineers of the time 
could raise. On former occasions it had been taken by strata- 
gem, but James was now to proceed by a regular siege. 

With this purpose he established a battery of such large 
clumsy cannon as were constructed at that time, upon the 
north side of the river Tweed. The siege had lasted some 
time, and the army began to be weary of the undertaking, 
when they received new spirit from the arrival of the Earl of 
Huntly with a gallant body of fresh troops. The King, out 
of joy at these succours, commanded his artillery to fire a 
volley upon the castle, and stood near the cannon himself, to 
mark the efibet of the shot. The great guns of that period 
were awkwardly framed out of bars of iron, fastened together 
by hoops of the same metal, somewhat in the same manner in 
which barrels are now made. They were, therefore, far more 
liable to accidents than modem cannon, which are cast in one 
entire solid piece, and then bored hollow by a machine.* One 
of these ill-made guns burst in going off. A fragment of iron 
broke James’s thigh-bone, and killed him on the spot. An- 
other splinter wounded the Earl of Angus. No 
other person sustained injury, though many stood 
around. Thus died James the Second of Scotland, 
in the twenty-ninth year of his age, after reigning twenty- 
four years. 

This King did not possess the elegant accomplishments of 
his father; and the manner in which he slew the Earl of 
Douglas must be admitted as a stain upon his reputation. 
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Yet he was, upon the whole, a good prince, and was greatly 
lamented by his Bubje<‘ts. A thorn-tree, in the Duke of Rox- 
burghe^s park at Fleurs, still shows the spot where he died. 


CHAPTER XXn 

Keigv of Jawra [IT. — Tke. Boyds — ExsniW'n of the Kivy*s Favmriie » — 
Tns llonien arid liephums — Murder of the King. 

Contemporary Soverrionr. — Eus^Iandi Henry VL, Edward IV,, 
Edward V., Rir’iard III., Henry VII. France x Charles VII., Louis 
XL, Charles VUI. 

1460—1488 

Upon the lamentable death of James IT., the army which lay 
before Roxburgh was greatly discouraged, and seemed about to 
raise the siege. Rut Mary, the widow of their slain monarch, 
appeared in their council of war, leading her eldest son, a child 
of eight years old, who was tlie successor to the crown, and 
spoke to them these gallant words : “ Fy, my noble lords ! 
think not now shamefully to give up an enterprise which is so 
bravely begun, or to aban<Ion the revenge of this unhappy acci- 
dent whicli has hefallen before tins ill-omened castle. Forward, 
my brave lords, and persevere in your undertaking ; and never 
turn your backs till this siege is victoriously ended. Let it 
not he said that such bra'* e champions needed to hear from a 
woman, and a widowed one, the courageous advice and comfort 
which she c Jght rather to receive from you ! ” The Scottish 
nobles received this heioic address with shouts of applause, 
and persevered in the siege of Roxburgh Castle, until the 
garrison, receiving no relief, were obliged to surieiider the place 
through famine. The gwernor is stated to have been put to 
death, and in the animosity of the Scots against everything 
concerned with the death of their King, they levelled the walls 
of the castle with the ground, and returned victorious from an 
enterprise which had cost them so dear. 

The minority of James III. was more prosperous than that 
of his father and grandfather. The affairs of state were guided 
by the experienced wisdom of Bishop Kennedy, Roxburgh 
was, as we have said, taken and destroyed, Berwick, during 
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the dissensions of the civil wars of England, was surrendered 
to the Scots ; and the dominions of the islands of Orkney and 
Zetland, which had hitherto belonged to the Kings of Norway, 
were acquired as the marriage portion of a Princess of Denmark 
and Norway, who was united in marriage to the King of Scot- 
land. 

These favourable circumstances were first interrupted by the 
death of Archbishop Kennedy ; after which event 
one family, that of the Boyds, started into such a 
degree of temporary power as seemed to threaten the 
public tranquillity. The tutor of James III, was Gilbert 
Kennedy, a wise and grave man, who continued to regulate the 
studies of the King after i,he death of his brother the prelate^ 
but unadvisedly called in to his assistance Sir Alexander, the 
brother of Lord Boyd, as one who was younger and fitter than 
himself to teach James military exercises. By means of this 
appointment, Sir Alexander, his brother Lord Boyd, and two 
of his sons, became so intimate with the King that they 
resolved to take him from under the management of Kennedy 
entirely. The court was then residing at Linlithgow, and the 
King, while abroad on a hunting ]»arty, was persuaded to direct 
his horse^B head to Edinburgh, instead of returning. Kennedy, 
the tutor, hastened to oppose the King’s desii’e, and seizing his 
horse by the bridle, wished to lead him back to Linlithgow. 
Alexander Boyd rushed forward, and striking with a hunting- 
staff the old man, who had deserved better usage at his hand, 
forced him to quit the King’s rein, and accomplished his pur- 
pose of carrying James to Edinburgh, where he entered upon 
the administration of affairs, and haring granted a solemn pardon 
to the Boyds for whatever violence had occurred in their pro- 
ceedings, he employed them for a time as his chief ministers 
and favourites. Sir Thomas, one of Lord Boyd’s sons, was 
honoured with the hand of the Princess Margaret, the ling’s 
eldest sister, and was created Earl of Arran. He deserved 
even this elevation by his personal accomplishments, if he 
approached the character given of him by an English gentleman. 
He is described as “the most courteous, gentle, wise, kind, 
companionable, and bounteous Earl of Arran ; ” — and again, as 
“ a light, able-bodied, well-spoken man, a goodly archer, and a 
knight most devout, most perfect, and most true to his lady.’* 

Notwithstanding the new Earl of Arran’s iiccomplishmenta, 
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the sudden rise of his family was followed by as sudden a fall. 
The King, either resenting the use which the Boyds had made 
of his favour, or changing his opinion of them from other 
causes, suddenly deprived the wliole family of their olfices, and 
caused them to be tried for tlie violence committed at Linlith- 
gow, notwitlistancling the pardon which he himself had granted. 
Sir Alexander Boyd was condemned and executed. Lord Boyd 
and his sons escaped, and died in exile. After the death of 
Sir Thomas (the Earl of An-au), the Princess Margai*et was 
married to tlie Lord Hamilton, to whom she carried the estate 
and title of Arran. 

It was after the fall of the Boyds that the King came to 
administer the government in person, and that the defects of 
his character began to appear. He was timorous, a great fail- 
ing in a warlike age ; and his cowardice made him suspicious 
of his nobility, and particularly of his two brothers. He was 
fond of money, and therefore did not use that generosity to- 
wards his powerful subjects which was necessary to secure their 
attachment ; but, on the contrary, endeavoured to increase his 
private ho irds of wealth by encroaching upon the rights both 
of clergy and laity, and thus made himself at once hated and 
contemptible. Ho was a lover of the ^ne arts, as they are 
called, of music and architecture ; a disjiosition graceful in a 
monarch, if exhibited with duo regard to his dignity. But he 
made architects and musicians his principal companions, ex- 
cluding his nobility from the personal familiarity to which he 
admitted those whom the haughty barons of Scotland termed 
masons and fiddlers. Cochran, an architect, Rogers, a musician, 
Leonard, a s.mth, Hommel, a tailor, and Torphichen, a fencing- 
master, were his counscliers and companions. These habits 
of low society excited the hatred of the nobility, who began 
to make comjiarisous betwixt the King and his two brothers, 
the Dukes of Albany and Mar, greatly to the disadvantage of 
James. 

These younger sons of James the Second were of appear- 
ance and manners such as were then thought most suited to 
their royal bii th. This is the description of the Duke of Al- 
bany by an ancient Scottish author : He was well proportioned, 
and tail in stature, and comely in his countenance ; that is to 
say, broad-faced, red-nosed, large-eared, and having a very 
awful countenance when it plea^d him to speak with those 
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who had displeased him. Mar was of a less stem temper, and 
gave great satisfaction to all who approached his person, by 
the mildness and gentleness of his manners. Both princes 
excelled in the military exercises of tilting, hunting, hawking, 
and other personal accomplishments, for which their brother, 
the King, was unfit, by taste, or from timidity, although they 
were in those times reckoned indispensable to a man of rank. 

Perhaps some excuse for the King’s fears may be found in 
the turbulent disposition of the Scottish nobles, who, like the 
Douglases and Boyds, often nourislied schemes of ambition, 
which they endeavoured to gi*atify by exercising a control over 
the King’s person. The following incident may serve to 
amuse you, among so many melancholy tales, and at the same 
time to show you the manners of the Scottish kings, and the 
fears which James entertained for the enterprises of the 
nobility. 

About the year 1474 Lord Somerville being in attendance 
upon the King’s court, James III. offered to come and visit 
him at his castle of Cowthally, near the town of Camwath, 
where he then lived in all the rude hospitality of' the time, for 
which this nobleman was peculiarly remarkable. It was his 
custom, when, being from home, he intended to return to the 
castle with a party of guests, merely to write the words, 
Speates and rasoes ; that is, spits and ranges ; meaning by this 
hint that there should be a great quantity of food prepared, 
and that the spits and ranges, or framework on which they 
turn, should be put into employment. Even the visit of the 
King himself did not induce Lord Somerville to send any other 
than his usual intimation; only he repeated it three times, 
and despatched it to his castle by a special messenger. The 
paper was delivered to the Lady Somerville, who, having been 
lai<ely married, was not quite accustomed to read her husband’s 
handwriting, which probably was not very good ; for in those 
times noblemen used the sword more than the pen. So the 
lady sent for the steward, and, after laying their heads to- 
gether, instead of reading Speates and raxes^ speates and Toxes^ 
speates and raxes; they made out the writing to be Spears 
and jacks^ spears and jacks^ spears and jacks. Jacks were a 
sort of leathern doublet, covered with plates of iron, worn as 
armour by horsemen of inferior rank. They concluded the 
meaning of these terrible words to be, that Lord Somerville 
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was in some distress, or engaged in some quarrel in Edinburgh, 
and wanted assistance ; so that, instead of killing cattle and 
preparing for a feast, they collected armed men together, and 
got ready for a fray. A party of two hundred horsemen were 
speedily iissembled, and were trotting over the moois towards 
Edinburgh, when they observed a large company of gentlemen 
employed in the sport of liawking, on the side of Corsett-hill. 
This was tiie King and Lord Somerville, who were on their 
road to Cowthaliy, taking their sport as they went along. 
The ai)pearan('.e of a numerous body of armed men soon turned 
their game to earnest; and the King, who saw the Lord 
Somervilh ‘,’8 banner at the head of the tr()()p, concluded it was 
some rebellious cnter})ri80 against his person, and charged the 
baron with treason. Lord Somerville declared liis innocence. 
“ Yonder,” said he, “ iue indeed my men and my banner, but 
I have no knowledge whatever of the cause that has brought 
them here. But if your grace will permit me to ride forward, 
I will soon see the cause of this disturbance. In the mean- 
time, let my eldest son and heir remain as an hostage in your 
g^ace^s power, and let him lose his head if I prove false to my 
duty.” The King attcordingly permitted Lord Somerville to 
ride towards his followers, when the matter was soon ex- 
plained by those who commanded them. The mistake was 
then only subj(^ct of merriment ; for the King, looking at the 
letter, protested he himself would have read it Spears aiid 
Jacks i rather than Speates arid raxes. When they came to 
Cowthaliy the lady was much out of countenance at the mis- 
take. Bot the King greatly praised her for the despatch 
which slie had used in raising men to assist her husband, and 
said he hoped she would always have as brave a band at his 
service when the King and kingdom rcipund them. And thus 
everything went happily oJf. 

It was naturfd that a prince of a timid, and at the same time 
a severe disposition, such as James III. seems to have had, 
should see with anxiety the hold which his brothers possessed 
over the hearts of his subjects ; and the insinuations of the un- 
worthy familiars of his private hoiurs turned that anxiety and 
sxispiciou into deadly and implacable hatred. Various causes 
combined to induce the mean and obscure favouiites of James 
to sow enmity betwixt him and his brothers. The Homes and 
Hepburns, faxuilies which had risen into additioud power after 
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the fall of the Douglases, had several private disputes with 
Albany concerning privileges and property belonging to the 
earldom of March, which had been conferred on him by his 
father. Albany was also Lord Warden of the east frontiers, 
and in that capacity had restrained and disobliged those power- 
ful clans. To be revenged, they made interest with Robert 
Cochran, the King’s principal adviser, and gave him, it is said, 
large bribes to put Albany out of credit with the King. 
Cochran’s own interest suggested the same vile course ; for he 
must have been sensible that Albany and Mar disapproved of 
. the King’s intimacy with liim and his companions. 

These unworthy favourites, therefore, set themselves to fill 
the King’s mind with apprehensions of dangers w^hich were to 
arise to him from his brothers. They informed him that the 
Earl of Mar had consulted witches when and how the King 
should die, and that it had been answered that he should fall 
by means of his nearest relations. They brought to James 
also an astrologer, that is, a man who pretended to calculate 
future events by the motion of the stars, who told him that 
in Scotland a Lion shoidd be killed by his own whelps. All 
these things wrought on the jealous and timid disposition of 
the King, so that he seized upon both his brethren. Albany 
was imprisoned in the castle of Edinburgh, but Mur’s fate was 
instantly decided ; the King caused him to be murdered by 
stifling him in a bath, or, as other historians say, by causing 
him to be bled to death, James committed this horrid crime in 
order to avoid dangers which were in a great measure imiigiii- 
ary ; but we shall find that the death of his brother Mar 
rather endangered than added to his safety. 

Albany was in danger of the same fate, but some of his 
friends in France or Scotland had formed a plan of rescuing 
iiim. A small sloop came into the roadstead of Leith, loaded 
with wine of Gascony, and two small barrels were sent up as 
a present to the imprisoned prince. The guard having sufiered 
the casks to be carried to Albany’s chamber, the duke, exam- 
ining them in private, found that one of them contained a roll 
of wax, enclosing a letter, exhorting him to make his escape, 
and promising that the little vessel which brought the wine 
should be ready to receive him if he could gain the waterside. 
The letter conjured him to be speedy, as there was a purpose 
to behead him on the day following. A coil of ropes was also 

13 
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enclosed in the same cask, in order to enable him to effect his 
descent from the castle wall, and the precipice upon which it 
is built. There was a faithful attendant, his chamberlain, 
imprisoned with him in the same apartment, who promised to 
assist his master in this perilous undertaking. The first point 
was to secure the captain of the guard ; for which purpose 
Albany invited that officer to sup wdth him, in order, as the 
Duke ])roteiided, to taste the good wine which had been presented 
to him in the two casks. The captain accordingly, having 
placed his watches where he thought there was danger, came 
to the Duke’s chamber, attended by three of his soldiers, and 
partook of a collation. After supper, the Duke engaged him in 
playing at tables and dice, until the captain, seated beside a 
hot fire, and plied with wine by the chamberlain, began to 
gi’tw drowsy, as did his attendants, on whom the liquor had 
not been spared. Then the Duke of Albany, a strong man 
and desperate, leapt from the table and stabbed the captain 
with a W'hinger or dagger, so that he died on the spot. The 
like he did to two of the captain’s men, and the chamberlain 
despatched the other, and threw their bodies on the fire. This 
was the more easily accomplished that the soldiers were intoxi- 
cated and stupefied. They then took the keys from the captain’s 
pocket, and, getting out upon the w^alls, chose a retired corner, 
out of the watchman’s sight, to make their perilous descent. 
The chamberlain tried to go dowm the rope first, but it was too 
short, so that he fidl and broke his thigh-bone. He then called 
to his master to make the rope longer. Albany returned to his 
apartment, and took the sheet? from the bed, with which he 
lengthened the rope, so that he descended the precipice in safety. 
He then got his chamberlain on his back, and conveyed him 
1479 ^ security, where he might remain concealed 

till his hurt was cured, and went himself to the sea- 
side, when, upon the appointed signal, a boat came ashore and 
took him ofi to the vessel, in which he sailed for France. 

During the night, the guards, who knew that their officer 
was in the Duke’s apartment w ith three men, could not but 
suppose that all w^as safe ; but when daylight showed them 
the rope hanging from the ivalls, they became alarmed, 
and hastened to the Duke’s lodgings. Here th<'y found the 
body of one man stretched near the door, and the corpses of 
the captain and other two lying upon the fire. The King was 
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much surprised at so strange an escape, and would give no 
credit to it till he had examined the place with his own eyes. 

The death of Mar, and the flight of Albany, increased the 
insolence of King Jameses unworthy favourites. Robert 
Cochran, the mason, rose into great power, and as eve^ 
man’s petition to the King came through his hands, and 
he expected and received bribes to give his countenance, he 
amassed so much wealth, that he was able in his turn to bribe 
the King to confer on him the earldom of Mar, with the lands 
and revenues of the deceased prince. All men were filled with 
indignation to see the inheritance of the murdered earl, the 
son of the King of Scotland, conferred upon a mean upstart, 
like this Cochran. This unworthy favourite was guilty of 
another piece of mal-administration, by mixing the silver coin 
of the kingdom with brass and lead, and thereby decreasing 
its real value, while onlcrs were given by proclamation to take 
it at the same rate as if it were composed of pure silver. The 
people refused to sell tlieir corn and other commodities for this 
debased coin, which introduced great distress, confusion, and 
scarcity. Some one told Cochran, that this money should be 
called in, and good coin issued in its stead ; but he was so con- 
fident of the currency of the Cochran-placks, as the people 
called them, that he said, — ‘‘ The day I am hanged they may 
be called in ; not sooner.” This speech, which he made in 
jest, proved true in reality. 

In the jTJir 1482 the disputes with England had come to 
a great height, and Edward IV. made preparations to invade 
Scotland, principally in the hope of recovering the town of 
Berwick, lie invited the Duke of Albany from France to 
join him in this undertaking, promising to place him on the 
Scottish throne instead of his brother. This was held out in 
order to take advantage of the unpopularity of King James, 
and the general disposition which manifested itself in Scotland 
in favour of Albany, 

But, however discontented with their sovereign, the Scot- 
tish nation showed themselves in no way disposed to receive 
another king from the hands of the English. The Parliament 
assembled, and unanimously determined on war against Edward 
the Robber, for so they termed the King of England. To 
support this violent language, James ordered the whole array 
of the kingdom, that is, all the men who were bound to dig 
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charge military service, to assemble at the Borough-moor of 
Edinburgh, from whence they marclied to Lauder, and en- 
camped between the river Leader and the town, to the amount 
of fifty thousand men. But tlie great barons, who had there 
assembled with their followers, were less disposed to advance 
against tlie English than to correct the abuses of King 
James’s administration. 

Many of the nobility and barons held a secret council in the 
church of Lauder, where they enlarged ui)on the evils which 
Scotland sustained through the insolence and corruption of 
Cochran and his jusaociates. While they were thus declaiming. 
Lord Gray requested their attention to a fable. “ The mice,” 
he said, “ being much annoyed by the persecution of the cat, 
resolved that a bell should be hung about puss’s neck, to give 
notice when she was coining. But though the measure was 
agreed to in full council, it could not be carried into effect, 
because no mouse had courage enough to undertake to tie the 
bell to the neck of the formidable enemy.” This was as much 
as to intimate his opinion, that though the discontented nobles 
might make bold resolutions against the King’s ministei’s, yet 
it would be difficult to find any one courageous enough to act 
upon them. 

Archibald, Earl of Angus, a man of gigantic strength and 
intrepid courage, and head of that second family of Jlouglaa 
whom I before mentioned, started up when Gray had done 
speaking. “I am he,” he said, ‘‘who %\ill bell the cat;” from 
which exiircssion he was distinguished by the name of Bell- 
the-Cat to his dying day. 

While ttius engaged, a loud autiioritativc knocking was 
heard at the door of the chundi. This announced the arrival 
of Cochran, attended by a guard of three hundred men, attaclicd 
to his own person, and all gaily dressed in his livery of white, 
with black fiicings, and armed with partisans. Ilis own 
personal appearance corresponded with this magnificent attend- 
ance. He was attired in a riding suit of black velvet, and had 
round his nock a fine chain of gold, whilst a bugle-horn, tipped 
and mounted with gold, hung down by his side. His helmet 
was borne before him, rielily inlaid with the same precious 
metal; even his tent and tent-cords were of silk, instead of 
ordinary materials. In this gallant guise, having learned there 
was some council holding among the nobility, he came to see 
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what they were doing, and it was with this purpose that he 
knocked furiously at the door of the church. Sir Robert 
Douglas of Lochleven, who had the charge of watching the 
door, demanded who was there. When Cochran answered, 
“ The Earl of Mar,” the nobles greatly rejoiced at hearing he 
was come, to deliver himself, as it were, into their hands. 

As Cochran entered the church, Angus, to make good his 
promise to bell the cat, met him, and rudely pulled the gold 
chain from his neck, saying, “ A halter would better become 
him.” Sir Robert Douglas, at the same time, snatched away 
his bugle-horn, saying, “Thou hast b<?on a hunter of mischief 
too long.” 

“Is this jest or earnest, my lords 1” said Cochran, more 
astonished than alarmed at this rude reception. 

“It is sad earnest,” said they, “and that thou and thy 
accomplices shall feel ; for you have abused the King^s favour 
towards you, and now you shall have your reward according to 
your deserts.” 

It does not appear that Cochran or his guards offered any 
resistance. A part of the nobility went next to the King^s 
pavilion, and, while some engaged him in conversation, others 
seized upon Leonard, Hommcl, Torphichen, and the rest, with 
Preston, one of the only two gentlemen amongst King James’s 
minions, and hastily condemned them to instant death, as having 
misled the King, and misgoverned the kingdom. The only 
person who escaped was John Ramsay of Balmain, a youth of 
honourable birth, who clasped the King round the waist when 
he saw the others seized upon. Him the nobles spared, in 
respect of his youth, for he was not above sixteen years, and 
of the King’s earnest intercession in his behalf. There was a 
loud acclamation among the troops, who contended with each 
other in offering their tent-ropes, and the halters of their 
horses, to be the means of executing these obnoxious ministers. 
Cochran, who was a man of audacity, and had first attracted 
the King’s attention by his behaviour in a duel, did not lose 
his courage, though he displayed it in an absurd manner. He 
had the vanity to request that his hands might not be tied 
with a hempen rope, but with a silk cord, which he offered to 
furnish from the ropes of his pavilion ; but this was only teach- 
ing his enemies how to give his feelings additional pain. They 
told him he was but a false thief, and should die with aU. 
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manner of shame ; and they were at pains to procure a hair- 
tether or halter, as still more ignominious than a rope of hemp. 
With this they liaiiged Cochran over the centre of the bridge 
of Lauder (now demolished), in the middle of his companions, 
who were suspended on each side of him. When the execution 
was finished, tlie lords returned to Edinburgli, where they 
resolved that the King should remain in the castle, under a 
gentle and res])eetfiLl degree of restraint. 

In the meantime the English obtained possession of Ber- 
wick, which important place was never again recovered by the 
Scots, though they continued to assert their claim to that 
bulwark of the eastern Marches. The English seemed dis- 
posed to prosecute their advantages ; but the Scottish army 
having moved to lladdington to fight them, a peace was con- 
cluded, partly by the mediation of the Duke of Albany, who 
having seen the vanity of any hopes which the English had 
given him, and, laying aside his views upon the crown, appeared 
desirous to become the means of i*estoring peace to the 
country. 

The Duke of Albany, and the celebrated Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester (afterwards Richard the Third), arc said to have 
negotiated the terms of peace, as well between the King and 
his nobility as between France and England. They had a 
meeting at Edinburgh with the council of Scottish lords who 
had managed the affairs of the kingdom since the King^s im- 
prisonment. The council would pay no respect to the Duke 
of Gloucester, who, as an Englishman, they justly thought, 
had no rig^t to interfere in tin, uttaire of Scotland; but to the 
Duke of Albany tliey showed mucli reverence, requesting to 
know wdiat lie required at their hands. 

“First of all,” he said, “ I desire that the King, iny brother, 
be set at lil)erty.” 

“ My lord,” said Archibald-Belbthe-Cat, who was chancellor, 
“ that shall bo presently done, and the rather that you desire 
it. As to the person who is with you (meaning the Duke of 
Gloucester), we know him not ; neither \\dll we grant anything 
at his asking. But we know you to be the King’s brother, 
and nearest heh to his Grace after his infant son. Therefore, 
we put the King’s person at your disposal, trusting that he will 
act by your advice in future, and govern the kingdom, so as not 
to excite the discontent of the people, or render it necessary 
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for us, who are tlie uoUes of Scotland, to act contrary to his 
pleasure.’’ 

James, being thus set at liberty, became, to appearance, so 
perfectly reconciled with his brother, the Duke of -Mbany, that 
the two royal brothers used the same chamber, the same table, 
and the same bed. While the King attended to the buildings 
and amusements in which he took pleasure, Albany adminis- 
tered the affairs of the kingdom, and, for some time, with 
applause. Eut the ambition of his temper began again to 
show itself ; the nation became suspicious of his intimate con- 
nection with the English, and just apprehensions were enter- 
tained that the Duke aimed still at obtaining the crown by 
assistance of Richard III., now King of England. The Duke 
was, therefore, once more obliged to fly into England, where 
he remained for some time, assisting the English against his 
countrymen. He was present at that skirmish in 1484 where 
the old Earl of Douglas was made prisoner, and only escaped 
by the speed of his horse. Albany soon after retired into 
France, where he formed a marriage with a daughter of the 
Earl of Boulogne, by whom he had a son, John, afterwards 
Regent of Scotland in the days of James V. Albany himself 
was wounded severely by the splinter of a lance at one of the 
tournaments, or til ting- matches, which I have described to you, 
and died in consequence. The fickleness witli which he changed 
from one side to another disappointed the high ideas which 
had been formed of his character in youth. 

Freed from his brother’s superintendence, the King gradu- 
ally sunk back into those practices which liad formerly cost 
him so dear. To prevent a renewal of the force put on his 
person, he made a rule that none should appear armed in the 
royal presence except the King’s Guard, who were placed under 
the command of that same John Ramsay of Balmain, the only 
one of his former favourites who had been spared by Bell-the- 
Cat, and the other nobles, at the insiurcction of Lauder bridge. 
This gave high offence in a countiy where to be without arms 
was accounted both unsafe and dishonourable. 

The King’s love of money also grew, as is often the case, 
more excessive as he advanced in years. He would hardly 
grant anything, whether as matter of favour or of right, with- 
out receiving some gift or gratuity. By this means he accu- 
mulated a quantity of treasure, which, considering the poverty 
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of his kingdom, is absolutely marvellous. His ‘‘black chest,” 
as his strong-box was popularly called, was brimful of gold and 
silver coins, besides quantities of plate and jewels. But while 
he hoarded these treasures, he was augmenting the discontent 
of both the nobility and people ; and amid the universal sense 
of the King’s weakness, and hatred of his avarice, a general 
rebellion was at length excited against him. 

The King, among other magnificent establishments, had 
built a great hall, and a royal chapel, within the castle of 
Stirling, both of them specimens of finely ornamented 
Gothic architecture. He had also established a double 
choir of musicians and singing men in the chapel, designing that 
one complete band should attend him wherever he went, to per- 
form Diviiic service before his person, while the other, as complete 
in every respect, should remain in daily attendance in the royal 
chapel. 

As this establishment necessarily incurred considerable ex- 
pense, James proposed to annex to the royal chapel the revenues 
of the priory of Coldinghame, in Berwickshire. This rich 
priory had its lands amongst the possessions of the Homes and 
the Hepburns, who had established it as a kind of right that 
the prior should be of one or other of these tw’o families, in 
order to insure their being favourably treated in such 
bargains as either of them might have to make with the 
Church. When, therefore, these powerful clans understood 
that, instead of a Hon) c or a Hepburn being named prior, the 
King intended to bestow tlie revenues of Coldinghame to main- 
tain his royal chaijcl at Stirling, they became extremely indig- 
nant, and jcgau to liold a secret correspondence, and form 
alliances, with all the discontented men in Scotland, and 
especially with Angus, and such other lords as, having been 
engaged in the affair of Lauder bridge, naturally entertained 
apprehensions that the King would, one day or other, find 
means of avenging himself for the slaughter of his favourites, 
and the restraint which had been imposed on his own person. 

By the time that the King heard of this league against him, 
it had reached so great a head that everything seemed to be 
1488. whole lords of the south of 

Scotland, who could collect their forces with a rapidity 
imknown elsewhere, were all in the field, and ready to act. 
James, naturally timid, was induced to fly to the North. He 
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fortified the castle of Stirling, commanded by Shaw of Fintrie, 
to whom he committed the custody of the prince his son, and 
heir-apparent, charging the governor neither to let any one 
enter the castle, nor permit any one to leave it, as he loved his 
honour and his life. Especially he commanded him to let no 
one have access to his son. His treasures James deposited in 
Edinburgh Castle; and having thus placed in safety, as he 
thought, the two things he loved best in the world, he hastened 
to the north country, where he was joined by the great lords 
and gentlemen on that side of the Forth ; so that it seemed as 
if the south and the north parts of Scotland were about to 
fight against each other. 

The King, in passing through Fife, visited James, the last 
Earl of Douglas, who had been compelled, as I have before 
told you, to become a monk in the abbey of Lindores. He 
ofiered him full reconciliation and forgiveness, if he would once 
more come out into the world, place himself at the head of his 
vassals, and, by the terror of his former authority, withdraw 
from the banners of the rebel peers such of the southland men 
as might still remember the fame of Douglas. But the views 
of the old Earl were turned towards another world, and he 
replied to the King — Ah, sir, your Grace has kept me and 
your black casket so long under lock and key, that the time in 
which we might have done you good service is past and gone.” 
In saying this, he alluded to the King’s hoard of treasure, 
which, if he had spent in time, might have attached many to 
his person, as he, Douglas, when younger, could have raised 
men in his behalf ; but now the period of getting aid from 
either source "was passed away. 

Meanwhile Angus, Home, Bothwell, and others of the 
insurgent nobility, determined, if possible, to get into their 
hands the person of the prince, resolving that, notwithstanding 
his being a child, they would avail themselves of his authority 
to oppose that of his father. Accordingly, they bribed, with a 
large sum of money, Shaw, the governor of Stirling Castle, to 
deliver the prince (afterwards James IV.) into their keeping. 
When they had thus obtained possession of Prince James’s 
person, they collected their army, and published proclamations 
in his name, intimating that King James III, w^as bringing 
Englishmen into the country to assist in overturning its 
liberties, — that he had sold the frontiers of Scotland to the 
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Earl of Northumberland, and to the governor of Berwick, and 
declaring that they were united to dethrone a king whose 
intentions were so unkingly, and to place his son in his stead. 
These allegations were false ; but the King was so unpopular 
that they were listened to and believed. 

James, in the meantime, arrived before Stirling at the heaxl 
of a considerable army, and passing to the gate of the castle, 
demanded entrance. But the governor refused to admit him. 
The King tlien eagerly asked for his son ; to which the treach- 
erous governor replied, that the lords had taken tlie Prince 
from him against his will. Then the poor King saw that he 
was deceived, and said in wrath, “I'^alse villain, thou hast 
betrayed mo j but if I live, thou shalt be rewarded according 
to thy deserts !'’ If the King had not been thus treacherously 
deprived of the power of retiring into Stirling Castle, he might, 
by means of that fortress, have avoided a battle until more 
forces had come uj) to his assistance ; and, in that case, might 
have overpowered the rebel lords, as his father did the 
Douglases before Abercorn. Yet having with him an army 
of nearly thirty thousand men, he moved boldly to-wards the 
insurgents. The Lord David Lindsay of the Byres, in parti- 
cular, encouraged the King to advance. He had joined him 
with a thousand horse and three thousand footmen from the 
counties of Fife and Kinross ; and now riding up to the King 
on a fiery gray horse, he lighted down, and entreated the King’s 
acceptance of that noble animal, which, wdiether he had occasion 
to advance or retreat, w ould beat every other horse in Scotland, 
provided the King could keep his saddle. 

The King upon this took courage, and advanced against the 
rebels, confident in his great superiority of numbers. The 
field of battle was not above a mile or two distant from that 
where Bruce had defeated the English on the glorious day of 
Bannockburn ; but the fate of his descendant and successor 
was widely different. 

The King’s army was divided into three great bodies. Ten 
thousand Highlanders, under Huntly and Athole, led the van ; 
ten thousand more, from the westland counties, were led by 
the Lords of Erskiiie, Graham, and Menteith. The King was 
to command the rear, in which the burghers sent by the 
different towns were stationed. The Earl of Crawford and 
Lord David Lindsay, with the men of Fife and Angus, had 
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the right wing 3 Lord Ruthven commanded the left, with the 
people of Strathcarn and Stormont. 

The King, thus moving forward in order of battle, called 
for the horse which Lord David Lindsay had given him, that 
he might ride forward and observe the motions of the enemy. 
He saw them from an eminence advancing in three divisions, 
having about six thousand men in each. The Homes and 
Hepburas had the first division, with the men of the East 
Borders and of East Lothian. The next was composed of the 
Western Borderers, or men of Liddesdalc and Annandale, with 
many from Galloway. The third division consisted of the 
rebel lords and their choicest followers, bringing with them the 
young Prince James, and displaying the broad banner of Scot- 
land. 

When the King beheld his own ensign unfurled against him, 
and knew that his son was in the hostile ranks, his heart, 
never very courageous, began altogether to fail him; for he 
remembered the prophecy, that he was to fall by his nearest of 
kin, and also what the astrologer had told him of the Scottish 
lion which was to be strangled by his own whelps. These idle 
fears so preyed on James’s mind, that his alarm became visible 
to those around him, who conjured him to retire to a place of 
safety. But at that moment the battle began. 

The Homes and Hepbimns attacked the King’s vanguard, 
but Averc repulsed by the Highlanders with volleys of arrows. 
On this tlic Borderers of Liddesdale and Annandale, who bore 
spears longer than those used in the other parts of Scotland, 
charged with tlic wild and furious cries, Avhich they called their 
slogan, and bore down the royal forces opposed to them. 

Surrounded by sights and sounds to which he was so little 
accustomed, James lost his remaining presence of mind, and 
turning his back, fled towards Stirling. But he was unable 
to manage the gray horse given him by Lord Lindsay, which, 
taking the bit in his teeth, ran full gallop downhill into a little 
hamlet, where was a mill, called Beaton’s mill.^ A woman 
had come out to draw water at the mill-dam, but, terrified at 
seeing a man in complete armour coming down towards lier at 

^ “ Beaton’s mill — the house so called, from the name of the person 
who then possessed it, is still shown to the traveller as the place where 
the King was murdered ; and the great antiquity and thickness of the 
walls corroborate the tradition.” — Tytleb. 
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full speed, she left her pitclipr, and fled back into the mill. 
The sight of the pitcher frightened the King’s horse, so that 
he swerved as he was about to leap the brook, and James, 
losing his seat, fell to the ground, where, being heavily armed 
and sorely bmised, he remained motionless. The people came 
out, took him into the mill, and laid him on a bed. Some 
time afterwards he recovered his senses ; but feeling himself 
much hurt and very weak, he demanded the assistance of a 
priest. The miller’s wife asked who he was, and he impru- 
dently replied, “ I was your King this morning.” With equal 
imprudence the poor woman ran to the door, and called with 
loud exclamations for a priest to confess the King. “ I am a 
priest,” said an unknown person, who had just come up; “lead 
me to the King.” When the stranger was brought into the 
presence of the unhai)py monarch, he kneeled with apparent 
humility, and asked him, “Whether he was mortally wounded!” 
James replied, that his hurts were not mortal, if they were 
carefully looked to ; but that, in the meantime, he desired to 
be confessed, and receive pardon of his sins from a priest, 
according to tlie fashion of the Catholic Church. “ This shall 
presently give thee pardon ! ” answered the assassin ; and, 
drawing a poniard, he stabbed the King four or five times to 
the very heart ; then took the body on his back and departed, 
no man opposing him, and no man knowing what he did with 
the body. 

Who this murderer was has never been discovered, nor 
whether he was really a priest or not. There were three 
pemons. Lord Gray, Stirling Keir, and one llorthwick, a 
priest, observed to pursue the King closely, and it was supposed 
that one or other of them did the bloody deed. It is remark- 
able that Gray was the son of that Sir Patrick, commonly 
called Cowe Gray, who assisted James II. to despatch Douglas 
in Stirling Castle. It would be a singular coincidence if the 
son of this active agent in Douglas’s death should have been 
the actor in that of King James’s son. 

The battle did not last long after the King left the field, the 
royal party drawing off towards Stirling, and the -victors re- 
turning to their camp. It is usually called the battle of Sauchie 
bum, and was fought upon the 18th of June 1488. 

Thus died King James the Third, an unwise and unwarlike 
prince ; although setting aside the murder of his brother the 
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Earl of Mar, his character is rather that of a weak and avari- 
cious man than of a cruel and criminal King. His taste for 
the fine arts would have been becoming in a private person, 
though it was carried to a pitch which interfered with his 
duties as a sovereign. He fell, like most of his family, in the 
flower of his age, being only thirty-six years old. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

Beign of James IP\ — Sir Atrdrew Wood — Trial of Jjyrd Lindsay — 
Perkin Warbeck— Marriage of James with Margaret^ Daughter 0/ 
Uenry VII. 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— H enry VII. 

France \ Charles VIII., T.ouis XII. 

1488—1502 

Tab fate of Jiunes III. was not known for some time. He 
had been a patron of naval aftairs ; and on the great revolt in 
which he perished, a brave sea officer, Sir Andrew Wood of 
Largo, was lying with a small sipiadron in the Firth of Forth, 
not far distant from the coast where the battle was fought. 
He had sent ashore his boats, and brought off several wounded 
men of the King’s party, amongst whom it was supposed 
might be the King himself. 

Anxious to ascertain this important point, the lords sent to 
Sir Andrew Wood to come on shore, and appear before their 
council. Wood agreed, on condition that two noblemen of 
distinction, Lords Seton and Fleming, should go on board his 
ships, and remain there as hostages for his safe return. 

The brave seaman presented himself before the Council 
and the young King in the town of Leith. As soon as 
the Prince saw Sir Andrew, who was a goodly person, and 
richly dressed, he went towards him, and said, “ Sir, are you 
my father 1 ” 

‘‘ I am not your father,” answered Wood, the tears falling 
from his eyes ; but I was your father’s servant while he lived, 
and shall be so to lawful authority until the day I die.” 

The lords then asked what men they were who had come 
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out of his ships, and again returned to them on the day of the 
battle of Sauchie, 

It was I and my brother,” said Sir Andrew, undauntedly, 
** who were desirous to have bestowed our lives in the King's 
defence.” 

They then directly demanded of him, whether the King was 
on board his ships ? To which Sir Andrew replied, with the 
same firmness, “He is not on board my vessels. I wish he 
had been there, as I should have taken care to have kept him 
safe from the traitors who have murdered him, and whom I 
trust to see hanged and drawn for their demerits.” 

These were bitter answers ; but the lords were obliged to 
endure them, without attempting any revenge, for fear the 
seamen had retaliated upon Fleming and Seton. But when 
the gallant commander had returned on board his ship, they 
sent for the best oflicers in the town of Leith, and offered them 
a reward if they would attack Sir Andrew Wood and his two 
ships, and mak(^ him prisoner, to answer for his insolent con- 
duct to the Council. But Captain Pkirton, one of the best 
mariners in Leith, replied to the proposal by informing the 
Council that tlioiigli Sir Andrew had but two vessels, yet they 
were so well furiiislied with artillery, and he hunself was so 
brave and skilful, that no ten ships in Scotland would be a 
match for him. 

James IV. afterwards received Sir Andrew Wood into high 
favour; and he di^seived it by liis oxi>loits. In 1490 a 
squadron of five English vessels came into the Forth, and 
plundered «ome Scottish merchant-ships. Sir Andrew sailed 
against them with his two ships, the Flower^ and the Yell(m 
Carvel, took the five English vessels, and making their crews 
and commanders prisoners, presented them to the King at Leith. 
Heuiy VII. of England was so much incensed at this defeat 
that he sent a stout sea-captain, called Stephen Bull, with 
three strong ships equipped on purpose, to take Sir Andrew 
Wood. They met him near the mouth of the Firth, and 
fought with the utmost courage on both sides, attending so 
much to the battle, and so little to anything else, that they 
let their ships drift with the tide; so that the action, which 
began off St. Abb’s Head, ended in the Firth of Tay. At 
length Stephen Bull and his three ships were taken. Sir 
Andrew again presented the prisoners to the King, who sent 
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them back to England, with a message to Henry VII., that he 
had as manly men in Scotland as there were in England, and 
therefore he desired he would send no more captains on such 
errands. 

To return to the lords who had gained the victory at 
Sauchie. They took a resolution, which appears an act of 
daring effrontery. Tliey resolved to try some of the principal 
persons who had assisted King James III. in the late civil 
commotion, as if in so doing they had committed treason against 
James IV., although the last was not, and could not be king, 
till after his father’s death. Tliey determined to begin with 
Lord David Lindsay of the Byres, a man well acquainted with 
military matters, but otherwise blunt and ignorant; so they 
thought it would be no difficult matter to get him to submit 
himself to the King’s pleasure, when they proposed to take a 
fine in money from him, or perha|)s confiscate some part of his 
lands. This they thought would encourage others to submit 
in like manner ; and thus the conspirators proposed to enrich 
themselves, and to impoverish those who had been their 
enemies. 

It was on the 10th of May 1489 that Lord David Lindsay 
was summoned bofon; the Parliament, then sitting at Edinburgh, 
to defend himself against a charge of treason, which stated, 
“ That he had come in arms to Sauchie wdth the King’s father 
against the King himself, and had given the King’s father a 
sword and good horse, counselling him to devour the King’s 
grace here present.” 

Lord Lindsay knew nothing aliout the form of law affiiirs, 
but hearing himself repeatedly called iii)on to ans^ver to this 
accusation, he started up, and told the nobles of the Parliament 
they were all villains and traitors themselves, and that he 
would prove them to be such with his sword. The late 
King, he said, had been cruelly murdered by villains, wdio had 
brought the Prince with them to be a pretext and colour for 
their enterprise, and that if he punish not you hastily for that 
murder, you will murder him when you think time, as you did 
his father. “ And,” said the stout old lord, addressing himself 
personally to the King, who was present in Parliament, “if 
your Grace’s father were still living, I would fight for him to 
the death, and stand in no awe of these false lurdans” (that 
hs villains). “ Or, if your Grace had a son who should come 
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in arms against you, I would take your part against his abettors, 
and fight in your cause against them, three men against six. 
Trust me, that though they cause your Grace to believe ill of 
me, I will prove in the end more faithful than any of them.” 

The Lortl Chancellor, who felt the force of these words, 
tried to turn olf their effect, by saying to the King, that Lord 
Lindsay was an old-fashioned man, ignorant of legal fonns, 
and not able to speak reverently in his Grace^s presence. 
** But,” said he, “ he will submit himself to your Grace’s 
pleasure, and you must not be severe with him;” and, turning 
to the Lord David, he said, ** It is best for you to submit to 
the King’s will, and his Grace will be good to you.” 

Now you must know, that the Lord David had a brother- 
german, named Patrick Lindsay, who was *as good a lawyer 
as Lord Lindsay was a soldier. The two brothers had been 
long upon bad terms ; but when this Mr. Patrick saw the 
Chancellor’s diift, he trod upon his elder brother’s foot, to 
make him understand tluit he ought not to follow the advice 
given him, nor come into the King’s will, whic.h would be in 
fact confessing himself guilty. The Lord David, however, 
did not understand the hint. On the contrary, as he chanced 
to have a sore toe, the tread of his brother’s foot was painful 
to him, so that he looked fiercely at him, and said, “ Thou art 
too pert, thou loon, to stamjj upon my foot — if it were out of 
the King’s presence, I would strike thee upon the face.” 

But Mr. Patrick, without regarding his brother’s causeless 
anger, fell on his knees before the assembled nobles, and 
besought that he might have leave to plead for his brother; 
“ for,” said he, “ I see no man of law will underbake his cause 
for fear of displeasing the King’s grace ; and though, ray lord, 
my brother and I have not been friends for many years, yet 
my heart will not suffer mo to see the native house from which 
I am descended perish for want of assistance.” 

The King having granted Mr. Patrick Lindsay liberty of 
speech in his brother’s behalf, he began by objecting to the 
King’s sitting in judgment in a case in wiiich he was himself 
a party, and had been an actor. “ Wherefore,” said Mr. Patrick, 
“we object to his presence to try this cause, in which, being 
a party, he ought not to be a judge. Therefore we require 
his Majesty, in God’s name, to rise and leave the court, till 
the question be considered and decided.” The Lord Chancellor 
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and the lords, having conversed together, found that this 
request was reasonable. So the young King was obliged to 
retire into an inner apartment, which he resented as a species 
of public affront. 

Mr. Patrick next endeavoured to procure favour, by entreat- 
ing the lords who w^erc about to hear the cause to judge it with 
impartiality, and as they would wish to be dealt with them- 
selves were they in misfortune, and some party adverse to 
them possessed of i)ower. 

Proceed, and answer to the accusation,” said the Chancellor. 
“ You shall have justice at our hands.” 

Then Mr. Patrick brought forward a defence in point of legal 
foi-m, stating that the summons required that the Lord Lindsay 
shouhl appear forty days after citation, wdicrcas the forty days 
were now expired ; so that he could not be legally compelled 
to answer to the accusation until summoned anew. 

This was found good law; and Lord David Lindsay, and 
the other persons accused, were dismissed for the time, nor 
were any proceedings ever resumed against them. 

Lord David, who had listened to the defences vdthout under- 
standing their meaning, was so delighted with the unexpected 
consequences of his brother's eloquence, that he broke out into 
the following rapturous acknowledgment of gratitude : — ‘^Verily, 
brother, hut you have fine piet words ” (that is, magj>ie words), 

“ I could not have believed, by Saint Mary, that ye had such 
words. Ye shall have the Mains of Kirkfother for your day*s 
wage.” 

The King, on his side, threatened Mr. Patrick with a reward 
of a different kind, saying, “ He would set him where he should 
not see his feet for twelve months.” Accordingly, he was as 
good as his word, sending the successful advocate to be prisoner 
in !he dungeon of the castle of Rothsay, in the island of Bute, 
where he lay for a whole year. 

It is curious to find that the King’s authority was so limited 
in one respect, and so arbitrary in another. For it appears 
that he was obliged to comply with Patrick Lindsay’s remon- 
strance, and leave the seat of regal justice, when his jurisdiction 
was declined as that of a partial judge ; whilst, on the other 
hand, he had the right, or at least the power, to inflict upon 
the objecting party a long and rigorous imprisonment, for 
discharging his duty towards bis client. 

14 
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James IV. was not long upon the throne ere his own reflec- 
tions, and the remonstrances of some of the clergy, made him 
sensible that his accompanying the rebel lords against his father 
in the field of Sauchie was a very sinful action. He did not 
consider his own youtli, nor the enticements ol the lords, who 
had obtained possession of his person, as any sufficient excuse 
for having been, in some degree, accessory to his fathcr^s death, 
by appearing in arms against him. He deeply repented the 
crime, and, according to the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
religion, endeavoured to atone for it by various acts of penance. 
Amongst other tokens of repentance, he caused to be made an 
iron belt, or girdle, which he wore constantly under his clothes; 
and every year of his life he addcid another link of an ounce 
or two to the weight of it, tis if he desired that his penance 
should not be relaxed, but ratlier should increase during all the 
days of his life. 

It was, perhaps, in consequence of these feelings of remorse, 
that the King not only forgave that part of the nobility which 
had appeared on his father^s side, and abstained from all further 
persecution against Lord Lindsay and others, but did all in 
his power to conciliate their affections, without losing those 
of the other party. The wealth of his father enabled him to 
be liberal to the nobles on both sides, and at the same time to 
maintain a more splendid appearance in his court and royal 
state than had been practised by any of his predecessors. He 
was himself ex])ert in all feats of exercise and arms, and en- 
couraged the use of them, and the practice of tilts and tourna- 
ments in his presence, wherein he often took part himself. It 
was his irequent custom to make proclamation through his 
kingdom, that all lords and gentlemen who might desire to win 
honour should come to Edinburgh or Stirling, and exercise 
themselves in tilting with the lance, fighting with the battle- 
axe, the two-handed sword, shooting with the long bow, or 
any other warlike contention. He who did best in these 
encounters had his adversary’s weapon delivered up to him; 
and the best tilter with the spear received from the King a 
lance with a head of pure gohl. 

The fame of these warlike sports — -for sports tliey were 
accounted, though they often ended in sad and bloody earnest 
— ^brought knights from other parts of Europe to contend with 
those of Scotland; but, says the historian, with laudable 
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partiality, there were none of them went unmatched, and few 
that were not overthrown. 

Wc may mention, as an example, the combat in the lists 
betwixt a celebrated German knight, who came to Scotland in 
search of champions with whom to match himself in single 
fight, and whose challenge was accepted by Sir Patrick 
Hamilton, a brother of the Earl of Arran, and near kinsman 
to the King. They met gallantly with their lances at full 
gallop, and broke their spears without doing each other further 
injury. When they were furnished with fresh lances, they 
took a second course ; but the Scottish knight’s liorse, being 
indifferently trained, swerved, and could by no endeavours of 
the rider be brought to encounter his adversary. Then Sir 
Patrick sprung from his saddle, and called to the German 
knight to do the same, saying, “ A horse was a weak warrant 
to trust to when men had most to do.” Then the German 
dismounted, and fought stoutly with Sir Patrick for the best 
part of an hour. At length Hamilton, by a blow of his sword, 
brought the foreigner on his knees, whereupon the King threw 
his hat into the lists, as a sign that the combat should cease. 
But the honour of the day remained with Sir Patrick Hamilton. 

Besides being fond of martial exercises, James encouraged 
the arts, and prosecuted science, as it wsxs then understood. 
He studied medicine and siugcry, and appears to have been 
something of a cluimist. 

An experiment made under his direction shows at least the 
interest which James took in science, although he used a 
whimsical mode of gratifying his curiosity. Being desirous to 
know which was the primitive or original language, he caused 
a deaf and dumb woman to be transported to the solitary 
island of Inchkeith, with two infant children, devising thus to 
discover what language they would talk when they came to 
the age of speech. A Scottish historian, who tells the story, 
adds, with great simplicity, “Some say they spoke goocl 
Hebrew ; for ray part I know not, but from report” It is 
more likely they would scream like their dumb nurse, or bleat 
like the goats and sheep on the island. 

The same historian gives a very pleasing picture of James IV. 

There was great love, he says, betwixt the subjects and 
their sovereign, for the King was free from the vice of avarice, 
which was his father's failing. Neither would he endure flat- 
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terers, cowards, or sycophants about his person, but ruled by 
the counsel of the most eminent nobles, and thus won the hearts 
of all men. He often went disguised among the common 
people, and asked them questions about the King and his 
measures, and thus Icanied the opinion which was entertained 
of him by his subjects. 

lie wjis also active in the discharge of his royal duties. Ilis 
authority, as it wjis greater than that of any king who had 
reigned since the time of James I., was employed for the 
administration of justice, and the protection of every rank of 
his subjects, so that he wtis revercnce<l as well as beloved by all 
classes of his pcojile. Scotland obtained, under his administra- 
tion, a greater share of prosperity than she had yet enjoyed. 
She possessed some share of foreign trade, and the success of 
Sir Andrew Wood, together with the King’s exertions in building 
vessels, made the country be respected, as having a considerable 
naval power. 

These advantages Wf;re greiitly increased by the unusually 
long continuance of the [>eace, or rather the truce, with England. 
Henry VII. had succeeded to the crown of that kingdom, after 
a dreadful scries of civil strife ; and being himself a wise and 
sagacious monarch, he was desirous to repair, by a long interval 
of rci)osc and quiet, the great damage which the country had 
sustained by the wars of York and Lancaster. He was the 
more disposed to peace with Scotland, that his own title to the 
throne of England wjis keenly disputed, and exposed him more 
than once to the risk of invasion and insurrection. 

On the most memorable of those occasions, Scotland was for 
a short time engaged in the quarrel, A certain personage, 
calling himself Richard, Duke of York, second son of Edwai*d TV.^ 
supposed to have been murdered in the Tower of London, laid 
claim to the crown which Henry VII. wore. On the part of 
Henry, this pretended prince was said to be a low-born Fleming, 
named Perkin Warbeck, trained up by the Duchess of Burgtindy 
(sister of King Edward IV.), to play the part which he now 
assumed. But it is not, perhaps, even yet certain, whether he 
was the real person he called himself or an impostor. In 1496 
he came to Scotland at the head of a gallant train of foreigners, 
and accompanied by about fifteen hundred men, and made the 
greatest offers to James IV., provhiing he would assist him in 
his claims against England. James does not appear to have 
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doubted the adventurer’s pretensions to the character which he 
assumed. He received him with favour and distinction, con- 
ferred on liim the hand of Lady Catharine Gordon, daughter of 
the Earl of Huntly, the most beautiful woman in Scotland, and 
disposed himself to lend him assistance to ascend the English 
throne. 

The Scottish King with this view entered Northumberland, 
and invited the people of that w^arlike country to join the ranks 
of the supposed prince. But the Northumbrians paid no atten- 
tion to this invitation, and when the adventurer besought J ames 
to spare the country, the Scottish monarch answered with a 
sneer, that it w^as veiy kind of him to interfere in behalf of a 
people who did not seem at all disposed to acknowledge him. 
The English in 1497 revenged his inroad by an invasion of 
Berwickshire, in which they took a small castle, called Ayton. 
No other mischief was done on either side, lor James gave up 
the caiKse of Perkin Warheck, satisfied either that he had no 
right to the throne or that he had not a hold on the affections 
of any considerable party sufficient to make such a right good. 
The adventurer, abandoned by James, made afterwards an 
attempt to invade England from Cornwall, and, being made 
prisoner, was executed at Tyburn. His wife, who had faith- 
fully attended him through all his misfortunes, fell into the 
hands of Henry VIL, who assigned her a pension, and recom- 
mended her to the protection of his Queen. She was commonly 
called, from her grace and beauty, the White Rose of Scotland. 

After this short war had been made up by a truce of seven 
years, Henry’s wisdom was employed in converting that truce 
into a stable and lasting peace, which might, for a length of 
time at least, unite two nations whose mutual interest it was 
to remain friends, although circumstances had so long made 
them enemies. The grounds of the inveterate hostility between 
England and Scotland had been that unhappy claim of supremacy 
set up by Edward I., and persevered in by all his successors. 
This was a right which England would not abandon, and to 
wliich the Scots, by so many instances of determined resistance, 
had shown they would never submit. For more than a hundred 
years there had been no regular treaty of peace betwixt England 
and Scotland, except for the few years which succeeded the 
treaty of Northampton. During this long period, the kindred 
nations had been either engaged in the most inveterate wars, or 
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reposing themselves under the protection of short and doubtful 
truces. 

The wisdom of Henr}’^ VII. endeavoured to find a remedy 
for such great evils, by trying what the effects of gentle and 
friendly influence would avail, where the extremity of force had 
been employed without effect. The King of England agreed to 
give his daughter Margiiret, a beautiful and accomplished 
princess, to James IV. in marriage. He offered to endow her 
with an amfde fortune, and on that alliance was to be founded 
a close league of friendship between England and Scotland, the 
kings obliging themselves to assist each other against all the 
rest of the world. Unfortunately for both countries, but 
imrticularly so for Scotland, this peace, designed to be perpetual, 
did not last above ten years. Yet the good policy of Henry 
VII. bore fruit after a hundred years had passed away ; and in 
eousequence of the marriage of James IV. and the Princess 
Margaret, an end was put to all future national wars, by their 
great grandson, James VI. of Scotland and I. of England, 
Viccoming King of the whole island of Gieat Britain. 

The claim of supremacy, asserted by England, is not men- 
tioned in this treaty, which was signed on the 4th of January 
1502 ; but as the monarchs treated with each other on equal 
terms, that claim, which had cost such oceans of Scottish and 
English blood, must be considered as having been then virtu- 
ally abandoned 

This imi)ortant marriage vras celebrated with great pomp. 
The Earl of Surrey, a gallant English nobleman, had the 
charge to conduct the Princess Margaret to her new kingdom 
of Scotlar I The King came to meet her at Newbattle Abbey, 
within six miles of Edinburgh. He was gallantly dressed in a 
jacket of crimson velvet, bordered with cloth of gold, and had 
hanging at his back his lure, as it is called, an implement 'which 
is used in hawking. He was distinguished by his strength and 
agility, leaping on his horse without putting his toe in the 
stirrup, and always riding full gallop, follow who could. When 
he was about to enter Edinbuigh 'with his new bride, he wished 
her to ride behind him, and made a gentleman mount to see 
.whether his horse would carry double. But aa his spirited 
charger was not broken for that purpose, the King got up 
before his bride on her palfrey, which was quieter, and so they 
rode through the town of Edinburgh in procession, in the same 
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manner as you may now see a good farmer and his wife riding 
to church. There were shows prepared to receive them, all in 
the romantic taste of the age. Thus they found in their way 
a tent pitched, out of which came a knight armed at all points, 
with a lady bearing his bugle-horn. Suddenly another knight 
came up and took away the lady. Then the first knight 
foUowcil him, and challenged him to fight. They drew swords 
accordingly, and fought before the King and Queen for their 
amusement, till the one struck the sword out of the other’s 
hands, and then the King commanded the battle to ceasa 
In this representation all was sport except the blows, and these 
were serious enough. Many other military spectacles were 
exhibited, tilts and tournaments in particular. James, calling 
himself the Savage Knight, appeared in a wild dress, accompanied 
by the fierce chiefs from the Borders and Highlands, who 
fought with each other till several were wounded and slain in 
these ferocious entertainments. It is said the King was not 
very sorry to see himself thus rid of these turbulent leaders, 
whose feuds and depredations contributed so often to the public 
disturbance. 

The sports on occasion of the Queen’s marriage, and indeed 
the whole festivities of King James’s reign, and the style of 
living at his court, showed that the Scots, in his time, were a 
wealthier and a more elegant people than they had formerly been. 
James IV. was renowned, as we have seen, among foreign 
nations, for the splendour of his court, and for the honourable 
reception vjlich he gave to strangers who visited his kingdom. 
And we shall see in the next chapter that bis leisure was not 
entirely bestowed on sport and pastime, but that he also made 
wise laws for the benefit of the Wngdom. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

Improvement on Scottish Ijiws — Disputes between England and 
Scotland — Battle of Flodden, and Death of James I V, 

Contemporary Sovereigns. — England-. TIenry Vll., Henry VIII.. 

France : Louis XII. 

1502—1513 

During tlie season of tranquillity which followed the marriage 
of James and Margaret, wc find that the King, with his Parlia- 
ment, enacted many good laws for the improvement of the 
country. Tlie Highlands and Islands were particularly at- 
tended to, because, as one of the acts of Parliament expressed 
it, they had become almost savage for want of justices and 
sheriffs. Magistrates were therefore appointed, and laws made 
for the government of those wild and unruly people. 

Another most important act of Parliament permitted the 
King, and his nobles and barons, to let their land, not only 
for militaiy service, but for a payment in money or in grain ; a 
regulation which tended to introduce quiet peaceful farmers 
into lands occupied, but left uncultivated, by tenants of a 
military character. Regulations also took place for attendance 
on Parliament, and the representation of the different orders 
of society in that assembly. The possessors of Jands were 
likewise called on to plant wood, and make enclosures, fish- 
ponds, and other improvements. 

All these regulations show that the King had a sincere 
wish to benefit his subjects, and entertained liberal views of 
the mode of accomplishing that object. But the unfortunate 
country of Scotland was destined never to remain any long 
time in a state of peace or improvement; and accordingly, 
towards the end of James’s reign, events occurred wMch 
brought on a defeat still more calamitous than any which the 
kingdom had yet received. 

While Henry VII., the father-in-law of James, continued to 
live, his wisdom made him very attentive to preserve the peace 
which had been established betwixt the two countries. His 
character was, indeed, far from being that of a generous prince, 
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but he was a sagacious politician, and granted, from an en- 
lightened view of his own interest, what perhai)s he would 
otherwise have been illiberal enough to refuse. On this prin- 
ciple he made some allowance for the irritable pride of his 
son-in-law and his subjects, who were as proud as they were 
poor, and made it his study to remove all the petty causes of 
quarrel which arose from time to time. But when this wise 
and cautious monarch died, he was succeeded by his son Henry 
VIII., a })rmce of a bold, haughty, and furious disposition, 
impatient of control or contradiction, and rather desirous of 
war than willing to make any concessions for the sake of 
peace. James IV. and he resembled each other perhaps too 
nearly in temper to admit of their continuing intimate friends. 

The military disposition of Henry chiefly directed him to 
an enterprise against France ; and the King of France, on his 
part, desired much to renew the old alliance with Scotland, in 
order that the apprehension of an invasion from the Scottish 
frontiers might induce Henry to abandon his scheme of attack- 
ing France. He knew that the splendour in which King 
James lived had exhausted the treasures which his father had 
left behind him, and he concluded that the readiest way to 
make him his friend was to supply him vith sums of money, 
which he could not otherwise have raised. Gold was also 
freely distributed amongst the counsellors and favourites of the 
Scottish King. This liberality showed to great advantage 
when compared with the very opposite conduct of the King 
of England, who delayed even to pay a legacy which had been 
left by Henry his father to his sister the Queen of Scotland. 

Other circumstances of a different kind tended to create dis- 
agreements between England and Scotland. James had been 
extremely desirous to increase the strength of his kingdom by 
sea, and its commerce ; and Scotland presenting a great extent 
of sea-coast, and numerous harbours, had at this time a con- 
siderable trade. The royal navy, besides one vessel called the 
Great Michaely supposed to be the largest in the world, and 
which, as an old author says, “cumbered all Scotland to get 
her fitted out for sea,” consisted, it is said, of sixteen ships of 
war. The King paid particular attention to naval affairs, and 
seemed never more liappy than when inspecting and exercising 
his little navy. 

It chanced that one John Barton, a Scottish mariner, had 
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been captured by the Portuguese, as far back as the year 1476. 
As the King of Portugal refused to make any amends, James 
granted the family of Barton letters of reprisals, that is, a 
warrant empowering them to take all Portuguese vessels which 
should come in their way, until their loss was made up. 
There were thi*ee brothers, all daring men, but especially the 
eldest, whose name was Andrew Barton. He had two strong 
ships, the larger called the Lion^ the lesser the Jenny Pirwen^ 
with which it would appear he cruised in the British Channel, 
stopping not only Portuguese vessels, but also English ships 
bound for Portugal. Complaints being made to King Henry, 
he fitted out two vessels, which were filled with chosen men, 
and placed under the command of Lord Thomas Howard and 
Sir Edward Howard, both sous to the Earl of Surrey. They 
found Barton and his vessels cruising in the Downs, being 
guided to the place by the captain of a merchant vessel whom 
Barton had plundered on the preceding day. 

On approaching the enemy, the noble brothers showed no 
ensign of war, but put up a willow wand on their masts, as 
Ju] iMi emblem of a trading vessel. But when 

” ^ the Scotsman attempted to make them bring to, the 
English threw out their flags and pennons, and fired a broad- 
side of their ordnance. Barton then knew that he was en- 
gaged with the King of England's ships of war. Fai’ from 
being dismayed at this, he engaged boldly, and, distinguished 
by his rich dress and bright armour, appeared on deck with a 
whistle of gold about bis neck, suspended by a chain of the 
same precious metal, and encouraged his men to fight valiantly. 

The figh* was very obstinate. If we may believe a ballad 
of the time. Barton’s ship was furnished with a peculiar con- 
trivance, suspending large w^eights, or beams, from his yard- 
arms, to be dropped down upon the enemy when they should 
come alongside. To make use of this contrivance, it was 
necessary that a person should ascend the mainmast, or in 
naval language, go aloft. As the English apprehended much 
mischief from the consequences of this manoeuvre, Howard had 
stationed a Yorkshire gentleman, named Hustler, the best 
archer in the ship, with strict injunctions to shoot every one 
who should attempt to go aloft to let fall the beams of Barton's 
vesseL Two men were successively killed in the attempt, and 
Andrew Barton himself, confiding in the strong armour which 
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he wore, began to ascend the mast. Lord Thomas Howard 
called out to the archer to shoot true, on peril of his life. 
“ Were I to die for it,” said Hustler, “ I have but two arrows 
left.” The first which he shot bounded from Barton’s armour 
without hurting him ; but as the Scottish mariner raised his 
arm to climb higher, the archer took aim where the armour 
afforded him no protection, and wounded him mortally through 
the arm-pit. 

Barton descended from the mast. “Fight on,” he said, 
“ my brave hearts ; I am a little wounded, but not slain. I 
will but rest a while, and then rise and fight again ; meantime, 
stand fast by Saint Andrew’s Cross,” meaning the Scottish 
flag, or ensign. He encouraged his men with his whistle 
while the breath of life remained. At length the whistle was 
heard no longer, and the Howards, boarding the Scottish 
vessel, found that her daring captain was dead. They carried 
the Lion into the Thames, and it is remarkable that Barton’s 
ship became the second man-of-war in the English navy. 
When the kings wanted to equip a fleet, they hired or pressed 
into their service merchant vessels, and put soldiers on board 
of them. The ship called the Great Henry was the first 
built especially for war, by the King, as his own property, — 
this captured vessel was the second. 

James IV. was highly incensed at this insult, as he termed 
it, on the flag of Scotland, and sent a herald to demand satis- 
faction. The King of England justified his conduct on the 
ground of Barton’s being a pirate, — a charge which James 
could not justly deny ; but he remained not the less heated 
and incensed against his brother-in-law. Another misfortune 
aggravated his resentment, though the subject of misunder- 
standing was of ancient date. 

While Henry VII. was yet alive, Sir Robert Ker of Fair- 
niehirst, chief of one branch of the clan of Ker, an ofiicer of 
James’s household, and a favourite of that monarch, held the 
office of warden on the Middle Marches of Scotland. In exercis- 
ing this office with rather unusual strictness, he had given offence 
to some of the more turbulent English Borderers, who resolved 
to assassinate him. Three of these, namely Heron, called the 
Bastard, because a natural brother of Heron of Ford, with 
Starhed and Lilbum, surrounded the Scottish warden, at a 
meeting upon a day of truce, and killed him with their lances. 
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Henry VII., with the pacific policy which marked his pro- 
ceedings towards Scotland, agreed to surrender the guilty 
persons, Lilburn was given up to King James, and died in 
captivity; Starhed escaped for a time, by flying into the 
interior parts of England ; the Bastard Heron caused it to be 
rumoured tliat he was dead of the plague, and made himself be 
transported in a coflin, so that he passed unsuspected through 
the party sent to arrest him, and skulked on the Borders, 
waiting for a quarrel between the kingdoms, which iiiight 
make it safe for him to show himself. Henry VII., anxious to 
satisfy James, arrested his legitimate brother, and Heron of 
Ford was delivered up instead of the Bastaid. But when 
Homy VIII. and James were about to disagree, both the 
Bastard Heron and Starhed began to show themselves more 
publicly. Starhed was soon disposed of, for Sir Andrew, 
commonly called Dand Ker, the son of the murdered Sir 
Robert, sent two of his dependents, called Tait, to accomplish 
lus vengeance upon the English Borderer. They surprised and 
put him to death accordingly, and brought his head to their 
patron, who exposed it publicly at the cross of Edinburgh, 
exulting in the revenge he had taken. But the Bastard Heron 
continued to rove about the Border, and James IV. made the 
public appearance of this criminal a subject of complaint 
against Heury VIIL, who perhaps was not justly responsible 
for it 

While James was thus on bad terms with his brother-in* 
law, France left no measures unattempted which could attach 
Scotland to her side. Great sums of money were sent to 
secure the ? ood-wili of those courtiers in whom James most 
confided. I’he Queen of France, a young and beautiful prin- 
cess, flattered James’s taste for romantic gallantry by calling 
herself his mistress and lady-love, and conjuring him to march 
three miles upon English ground for her sake. She sent him, 
at the same time, a ring from her own finger ; and her inter- 
cession was so powerful, that James thought he could not in 
honour dispense with her request. This fantastical spirit of 
chivalry was his own ruin, and very nearly that of the king- 
dom also. 

At length, in June or July 1513, Henry VIIL sailed to 
Prance with a gallant army, where he formed the siege of 
Terouenne. James IV. now took a decided step. He sent 
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over his principal herald to the camp of King Henry before 
Terouenne, summoning him in haughty terms to abstain from 
aggressions against Jameses ally, the King of France, and up- 
braiding him, at the same time, with the death of Barton, the 
impunity of the Bastard Heron, the detention of the legacy of 
Henry VII. to his daughter the Scottish Queen, and all the 
subjects of quarrel which had occurred since the death of that 
monarch. Henry VIII. answered this letter, which he justly 
considered as a declaration of war, with equal bitterness, 
treating the King of Scots as a perjured man, because he was 
about to break the peace which he had solemnly sworn to 
observe. His summons he rejected with scorn. “ The King 
of Scotland was not,” he said, “of sufficient importance to 
determine the quarrel between England and France.” The 
Scottish herald returned with this message, but not in time to 
find his master alive. 

James had not awaited the return of his embassy to com- 
mence hostilities. Lord Home, his lord high chamberlain, 
had made an incursion into England with an army of about 
three or four thousand men. They collected great booty ; but 
marching carelessly and without order, fell into an ambush of 
the English Borderers, concealed among the tall broom by 
which ]\Iillfield Plain, near Woolcr, \ras then covered. The 
Scots sustained a total defeat, and lost near a third of their 
numbers in slain and wounded. This was a bad commence- 
ment of tlic war. 

Meanwhile James, contrary to the advice of his wisest 
counsellors, determined to invade England with a royal tirmy. 
The Parliament were unwffiling to go into the King’s mea- 
sures. The tranquillity of the country, ever since the peace 
with England, was recollected, and as the impolitic claim of 
the supremacy seemed to be abandoned, little remaine to stir 
up the old animosity between the kingdoms. The King, how- 
ever, was personally so much liked, that he obtained the con- 
sent of the Parliament to this fatal and unjust war ; and orders 
were given to assemble all the array of the kingdom of 
Scotland upon the Borough-moor of Edinburgh, a wide com- 
mon, in the midst of which the royal standard was displayed 
from a large stone, ' or fragment of rock, called the Hare- 
stone. 

Various measures were even in this extremity resorted to 
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for preventing the war. One or two of them seem to have 
been founded upon a knowledge that the King’s temper was 
tinged with a superstitious melancholy, partly arising from 
constitutional habits, partly from the remorse which he al- 
ways entertained for his accession to his father’s death. It 
was to these feelings that the following scene was doubtless 
addressed : — 

As the King was at his devotions in the church of Linlith- 
gow, a figure, dressed in an azure -coloured robe, girt with a 
girdle, or sash of linen, having sandals on his feet, with long 
yellow hair, and a grave commanding countenance, suddenly 
appeared before him. This singular-looking person paid little 
or no respect to the royal presence, but pressing up to the 
desk at which the King was seated, leaned down on it with his 
arms, and addressed him with little reverence. He declared, 
that ** his Mother laid her commands on James to forbear the 
journey which he purposed, seeing that neither he, nor any 
who went with him, would thiive in the undertaking.” lie 
also cautioned the King against frequenting the society of 
women, and using their counsel ; “ If thou dost,” said he, 
‘*thou shalt be confounded and brought to shame.” 

These words spoken, the messenger escaped from among the 
courtiers so suddenly, that he seemed to disappear. There is 
no doubt that this person had been dressed up to represent 
Saint John, called in Scripture the adopted son of the Virgin 
Mary. The Koinan Catholics believed in the possibility of 
the souls of departed saints and apostles appearing on earth, 
and many impostures are recorded in history of the same sort 
with that T have just told you. 

Another story, not so w^ell authenticated, says, that a pro- 
clamation was heard at the market-cross of Edinburgh, at the 
dead of night, summoning the King, by his name and titles, 
and many of his nobles and principal leaders, to appear before 
the tribunal of Pluto witliin the space of forty days. This also 
has the appearance of a stratagem, invented to deter the King 
from his expedition. 

But neither these artifices, nor the advice and entreaty of 
Margaret, the Queen of Scotland, could deter Jame.s from his 
unhappy expedition. He was so well beloved that he soon 
asselhbled a great army, and placing himself at their head, he 
entered England near the castle of Twisell, on the 22d of 
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August 1513. He speedily obtained possession of the Border 
fortresses of Norham, Wark, Etall, Ford, and others of less 
note, and collected a great spoil. Instead, however, of advanc- 
ing with his army upon the country of England, which lay 
defenceless before him, the King is said to have trifled away 
his time with Lady Heron of Ford, a beautiful woman, who 
contrived to divert him from the prosecution of his expedition 
until the approach of an English army. 

While James lay thus idle on the frontier, the Earl of Sur- 
rey, that same noble and gallant knight who had formerly 
escorted Queen Margaret to Scotland, now advanced at the 
head of an army of twenty-six thousand men. The Earl was 
joined by his son Tliomas, the lord high admiral, with a large 
body of soldiers who had been disembarked at Newcastle. As 
the warlike inhabitants of the northern counti^ gathered fast 
to Surrey’s standard, so, on the other hand, the Scots began 
to return home in great numbers ; be(;ause, though according 
to the feudal laws, each man had brought with him provisions 
for forty days, these being now nearly ex|)endcd, a scarcity 
began to be felt in James’s host. Others wont home to place 
their booty in safety. 

Surrey, feeling himself the stronger party, became desirous 
to provoke the Scottish King to fight. He therefore sent 
J ames a message, defying him to battle ; and tlie Lord Thomas 
Howard, at the same time, added a message, that as King 
James had often comjdaiiied of the death of Andrew Barton, 
he. Lord Thomas, by whom that deed was done, was now ready 
to maintain it with his sword in the front of the fight. James 
returned for answer, that to meet the English in battle was so 
much his wish, that had the message of the Earl found him at 
Edinburgh, he would have laid aside all other business to have 
met him on a pitched field. 

But the Scottish nobles entertained a very dilferent opinion 
from their King, They held a council at which Lord Patrick 
Lindsay was made president, or chanciellor. This was the 
same person who, in the beginning of the King’s reign, had 
pleaded so well for his brother, to whose titles and estate he 
af’terw^ards succeeded. He opened the discussion, by telling the 
council a parable of a rich merchant, who would needs go to play 
at dice with a common hazarder, or sharper, and stake a rose- 
noble of gold against a crooked hal^nny. “ You, my lords,* 
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he said, “ will be as unwise as the merchant, if you risk your 
King, whom I compare to a precious rose- noble, against the 
English general, who is but an old crooked churl, lying in a 
chariot. Though the English lose the day, they lose nothing 
but this old churl and a parcel of mechanics ; whereas so many 
of our common people have gone home, that few are left with 
us but the prime of our nobility.” He therefore gave it as 
his advice, that the King should withdraw from the army, for 
safety of his person, and that some brave nobleman should be 
named by the council, to command in the action. The council 
agreed to recommend this plan to the King. 

But James, who desired to gain fame by his own military 
skill and prowess, suddenly broke in on the council, and told 
them, with much heat, that they should not put such a dis- 
grace upon him. “I will fight with the English,” he said, 
though you had all sworn the contrary. You may shame your- 
selves by flight, but you shall not shame me ; and as for Lord 
Patrick Lindsay, who has got the first vote, I vow, that wium 
I return to Scotland, I will cause him to be hanged over his 
own gate.” 

In this rash and precipitate resolution to fight at all risks, 
the King was much supported by the French ambassador, De 
la Motte. This wjis remarked by one of our old acquaintances, 
the Earl of Angus, called Bcll-the-Cat, who, though very old, 
had come out to the field with his sovereign. He charged the 
Frenchman with being willing to sacrifice the interests of 
Scotland to those of his own coimtry, which required that the 
Scots and English should fight at all hazards ; and Angus, like 
Lord Lindsay, alleged the difference betw^een the parties, the 
English being many of them men but of moan rank, and 
the Scottish army being the flower of their nohihty and gen- 
try. Incensed at his opposition, James said to him scornfully, 
“Angus, if you are afraid, you may go home.” The Earl, on 
receiving such an insult, left the camp that night ; but his two 
sons remained, and fell in the fatu.1 battle, with two hundred 
of the name of T>ong\i\a. 

t\v\& ?,t\\hhovTv humour, the Earl 
of Surr ey ha\\. advanced as far as Wooler, so tliat only four or 
bve^mil^ the armies. The English leader inquired 

amooiisly for Bouf giude who was acquainted with the country, 
which is interee-ted and divided by one or two large brool^ 
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which unite to form the river Till, and is, besides, in part 
mountainous. A person well mounted, and completely armed, 
but having the visor of Ins helmet lowered, to conceal his face, 
rode up, and, dismounting, knelt down before the Earl, and 
olfered to be his guide, if he might obtain pardon of an ofTeiico 
of which he bad been guilty. The Earl assured him of his 
forgiveness, provided he had not committed treason against the 
King of England, or personally wronged any lady — crimes which 
Surrey declared he would not pardon. ‘‘ God forbid,*’ said the 
cavalier, “ tliat I should have been guilty of such shameful sin ; 
T did but assist in killing a Scotsman who ruled our Borders 
too strictly, and often did wrong to Englishmen.** So saying, 
he raised the visor of his helmet, which hid his face, and showed 
the countenance of the Bastard Heron, wdio had been a partner 
in the assjissi nation of Sir Robert Ker, as you were told before. 
His appearance was most welcome to the Earl of Surrey, who 
readily pardoned him the death of a Scotsman at that moment, 
especially since he knew him to be as w^ll acquainted with 
every pass and path on the cfistem frontier as a life of constant 
incursion and depredation could make him. 

The Scottish army had fixed their camp upon a hill called 
Flodden, which rises to close in, as it were, the extensive flat 
called Millfield Plain. This eminence slopes steeply ^ 
towards the plain, and there is an extended piece ' ' 

of level ground on the top, where the Scots might have drawn 
up their army, and awaited at great advantage the attack of 
the English. Surrey liked the idea of ventming an assault on 
that position so ill, that he resolved to try whether he could 
not prevail on the King to abandon it. He sent a herald to 
invite James to come down from the height, and join battle in 
the open plain of Millfield below — reminded him of the readi- 
ness with which he had accepted his former challenge — and 
hinted, that it was the opinion of the English chivalry assembled 
for battle, that any delay of the encounter would sound to the 
King*8 dishonour. 

We have seen that James was sufficiently rash and impru- 
dent, but his impetuosity did not reach to the pitch Surrey 
perhaps expected. He refused to receive the messenger into 
his presence, and returned for answer, that it was not such a 
message as it became an earl to send to a king. 

Surrey, therefore, distressed for provisions, was obliged to 
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resort to another mode of bringing the Scots to action He 
moved northward, sweeping round the hill of Flodden, 
Wfli Sept, Qf reach of the Scottish artillery, until, 

crossing tlie Till near Twisell Castle, he placed himself, with 
his whole army, betwixt James and his own kingdom. The 
King suflercd him to make this flank movement without interrup- 
tion, though it must have afforded repeated and advantageous 
opportunities for attack. But when he saw the English army 
interposed betwixt him and his dominions, he became alarmed 
lest he should be cut off from Scotland. In this apprehension 
he was confirmed by one Giles Musgrave, an Englishman, whose 
coimsel he used upon the occasion, and who assured him, that 
if he did not descend and fight with the English army, the Earl 
of Surrey would enter Scotland, and lay waste the whole country. 
Stimulated by this apprehension, the King resolved to give 
signal for the fatal battle. 

With this view the Scots set fire to their huts, and the 
other refuse and litter of their camp. The smoke spread along 
the side, of the hill, and under its cover the army of King James 
descended the eminence, which is luucli less steep on the northern 
than the southern side, while the English advanced to meet 
them, both concealed from each other by the clouds of smoke. 

The Scots descended in four strong columns, all marching 
parallel to each other, having a reserve of the Bothian men, 
commanded by Earl Botliwell. The English were ^Iso divided 
into four bodies, witli a reserve of cavalry led by Dacre. 

The battle comracnexjd at the hour of four in the afternoon. 
The first which encountered was the left* wing of the Scots, 
commanded by the Earl of IJuntly and Lord Home, which 
overpowered and threw into disorder the right wing of the 
English, under Sir Edmund Howard. Sir Edmund was beaten 
down, his standard taken, and he himself in danger of instant 
death, when he was relieved by the Bastard Heron, who came 
up at the head of a band of detennined outlaws like himself, 
and extricated Howard. It is alleged against Lord Home by 
many Scottish writers, that be ought to have improved his 
advantage, by hastening to the support of the next division of 
the Scottish army. It is even pretended, that he replied to 
those who urged him to go to the assistance of the King, that 
“ the naan did well that day who stood and saved himself.’’ 
But t\v\ft seems invented, partly to criminate Home, and partly 
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to account for the loss of the battle in some other way than by 
the superiority of the English. In reality, the English cavalry, 
under Bacre, which acted as a reserve, appear to have kept the 
victors in check ; while Thomas Howard, the lord high admiral^ 
who commanded the second division of the English, bore down, 
and routed the Scottish division commanded by Crawford and 
Montrose, who were both slain. Thus matters went on the 
Scottish left. 

Upon the extreme right of James’s army, a division of High- 
landers, consisting of the clans of MacKenzie, MacLean, and 
othere, commanded by the Earls of Lennox and Argyle, were so 
insufterably annoyed by the volleys of the English arrows, that 
they broke their ranks, and, in despite of the cries, entreaties, 
and signals of De la Motte, the French ambassador, who en- 
deavoured to stop them, rushed tumultuously down hill, and 
being attacked at once in flank and rear by Sir Edward Stanley, 
with the men of Cheshire and Lancashire, were routed with 
great slaughter. 

The only Scottish division which remains to be mentioned 
was commanded by James in person, and consisted of the 
choicest of his nobles and gentry, whose armour was so good, 
that the arrows made but slight impression upon them. They 
were all on foot — the King himself had parted with his horse. 
They engaged the Earl of Surrey, who opposed to them the 
division which he personally commanded. The Scots attacked 
with the greatest fiiiy, and, for a time, had the better. Surrey’s 
squadrons were disordered, his standard in great danger, Both- 
weli and the Scottish reserve were advancing, and the English 
seemed in some risk of losing the l)attle. But Stanley, who 
had defeated the Highlanders, came up on one flank of the 
King’s (Kvision ; the Admiral, who had conquered Crawford 
and Montrose, assailed them on the other. The Scots showed 
the most undaunted courage. Uniting themselves with the 
reserve under Bothwell, they formed into a circle, with their 
spears extended on every side, and fought obstinately. Bows 
being now useless, the English advanced on all sides with their 
bills, a huge weapon which made ghastly wounds. But they 
could not force the Scots either to break or retire, although the 
carnage among them was dreadful James himself died amid 
his warlike peers and loyal gentry. He was twice wounded 
with arrows, and at length despatched with a bill Night fell 
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without the battle being absolutely decided, for the Scottish 
centre kept their ground, and Horae and Dacre held each other 
at bay. But during the night, the remainder of the Scottish 
army drew off in silent despair from the bloody field, on which 
they left their King, and the flower of his nobility. 

This great and decisive victory was gained by the Earl of 
Surrey on 9th September 1513. The victors had about five 
thousand men slain, the Scots twice that number at least. But 
the loss lay not so much in the number of the slain, as in their 
rank and quality. The English lost very few men of distinction. 
The Scots left on the field the King, two bishops, two mitred 
abbots, twelve earls, thirteen lords, and five eldest sons of peers. 
The number of gentlemen slain was beyond calculation ; — there 
is scarcely a family of name in Scottish history who did not lose 
a relative there. 

The Scots were much disposed to dispute the fact that 
James IV. had fallen on Flodden Field. Some said he had 
retired from the kingdom, and made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 
Others pretended that in the twilight, when the fight was nigh 
ended, four tall horsemen came into the field, having each a 
bunch of straw on the point of their spears, as a token for them 
to know each other by. They said these men mounted the 
King on a dun hackney, and that he was seen to cross the 
Tweed with them at night-fall. Nobody pretended to say what 
they did with him, but it was believed he was murdered in 
Home Castle; and I recollect, about forty years since, that 
there was a report, that in cleaning the draw-well of that ruinous 
fortress, the workmen found a skeleton wrapt in a bull’s hide, 
and having a belt of iron round the waist. There was, however, 
no truth in this nunour. It was the absence of this belt of 
iron which the Scots founded upon to prove that the body of 
James could not have fallen into the hands of the English, since 
they either had not that token to show, or did not produce it. 
They contended, therefore, that the body over which the enemy 
triumphed was not that of James himself, but of one of his 
attendants, several of whom, they said, were dressed in his 
armour. 

But all these are idle fables, invented and believed because 
the vulgar love what is mysterious, and the Scots readily gave 
credit to what tended to deprive their enemies of so signal a 
trophy of victory. The reports are contrary to common sense. 
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Lord Home was the chamberlain of James IV., and high in hie 
confidence. He had nothing whatever to gain by the King’s 
death, and therefore we must acquit him of a great crime, for 
which there could be no adequate motive. The consequence of 
James’s death proved, in fact, to be the Earl’s ruin, as we shall 
see presently. 

It seems true, that the King usually wore the belt of iron in 
token of his repentance for his fatlier’s death, and the share 
he had in it. But it is not unlikely that he would lay aside 
such a cumbrous article of penance in a day of battle ; or the 
English, when they despoiled his person, may have thrown it 
aside as of no value. The body which the English affirm to 
have been that of James was found on the field by Lord 
Dacre, and cjirried by him to Berwick, and presented to 
Surrey. Both of these lords knew James’s person too well to 
be mistaken. The body was also acknowledged by his two 
favourite attendants, Sir William Scott and Sir John Forman, 
who wept at beholding it. 

The fate of these relics were singular and degrading. They 
were not committed to the tomb, for the Pope, being at that 
time in alliance with England against France, had laid James 
under a sentence of excommunication, so that no priest dared 
to pronounce the funeral service over them. The royal corpse 
was therefore embalmed, and sent to the Monastery of Sheen, 
in Surrey. It lay there tDl the Reformation, when the monas- 
tery was given to the Duke of Sufiolk ; and after that period, 
the body, which was lapped up in a sheet of lead, was suffered 
to toss about the house like a piece of useless lumber. Stow, 
the historian, saw it flung into a waste room among old pieces 
of wood, lead, and other rubbish. Some idle workmen, “ for 
their foolish pleasure,” says the same writer, “ hewed off the 
head ; and one Lancelot Young, master -glazier to Queen 
Elizabeth, finding a sweet smell come from thence, owing, 
doubtless, to the spices used for embalming the body, carried 
the head home, and kept it for some time; but in the end, 
caused the sexton of Saint Michael’s, Wood Street, to bury it 
in the charael-house.” 

Such was the end of that King once so proud and powerful. 
The fatal battle of Flodden, in which he was slain, and his 
army destroyed, is justly considered as one of the most cala- 
mitous events in Scottish history. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

Gornequenixsof the Battle of Flodden — Bcgencyofthe Quern Dowager — The 
Earl of Angus — Albany recalled — The Douglases and Hamiltons — 
Storming of Jedburgh — The Duke of Albany' s final departwre 

CoNTEMroKAkY SOVEREIGNS.— : Henry VIII. 

France : Louis XII. 

1513— 1524 

The event of the defeat at Flodden threw all Scotland into 
a degree of mourning and despair wliich is not yet forgotten 
in the southern counties, on whom a great part of the loss 
fell, as their inhabitants, soldiers from situation and disposi- 
tion, composed a considerable portion of the forces which 
remained with the King’s anny, and suffered, of course, a great 
share in the slaughter which took place. The inhabitants of 
the smaller towns on the Border, as Selkirk, Hawick, Jedburgh, 
and others, wore almost entirely cut off, and their songs and 
traditions preserve to this <lay the recollection of their suffer- 
ings and Josses. 

Not only a large proportion of the nobility and of the baron- 
age, who had by right of birth the important task of distributing 
justice and maintaining order in their domains, but also the 
magistrates of the burghs, who, in general, had remained with 
the army, had fallen on the field ; so that the country seemed 
to be left open to invasion and conquest, such as had taken 
place after tlie loss of the battles of Dunbar and Halidon Hill. 
Yet the firm courage of the Scottish people was displayed in 
its noblest colours in this formidable crisis ; — all were ready to 
combiit, and more disposed, even from the excess of the cala- 
mity, to resist than to yield to the fearful consequences which 
might have been expected. 

Edinburgh, the metropolis, or capital city of Scotland, set a 
noble example of the conduct which should be adopted under 
a great national calamity. The provost, bailies, and magis- 
tracy of that city had been carried by their duty to the battle, 
in which most of them, with the burghers and citizens who 
followed their standard, had fallen with the King. A certain 
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number of persons called Presidents^ at the head of whom was 
George Towrs of Inverleith, had been left with a commission 
to discharge the duty of magistrates during the absence of those 
to whom the office actually belonged. The battle was fought, 
as we have said, on the 9th of September. On the 10th, being 
the succeeding day, the news reached Edinburgh, and George 
Towrs and the other presidents published on that day a pro- 
clamation, which wouhl do honour to the annals of any country 
in Europe. The presidents must have known that all was lost, 
but they took every necessaiy precaution to prevent the public 
from yielding to a hasty and panic alarm, and to prepare witJj 
firmness the means of public defence. 

“ Whereas,^' says this remarkable proclamation, ‘‘news have 
arrived, which are yet uncertain, of misfortune 'which hath 
befallen the King and his army, we strictly command and 
charge all persons within the city to have their arms in readi- 
ness, and to be ready to assemble at the tolling of the common 
bell of tlie town, to repel any enemy who may seek to attack 
the city. We also discharge all women of the lower class, 
and vagabonds of every description, from appearing on the 
street to cry and make lamentations ; and we command women 
of honest fame and character to pjiss to the churches, and pray 
for the King and his army, and for oiir neighbours who are 
with the King’s host.” In this way the gallant George Towrs 
took measures at once for preventing the spreading of terror 
and confusion by frantic and useless lamentation, and for 
defence of tlie city, if need should arise. The Bim]>licity of 
the order showed the courage and firmness of those who issued 
it, under the astounding national calamity which had been 
sustained. 

The Earl of Surrey did not, however, make any endeavour 
to invade Scotland, or to take any advantage of the great 
vicLoiy he had obtained, by attempting the conquest of that 
country. Experience had taught the English, tliat though it 
might be easy for them to overrun tlieir northern neighbours, 
to ravage provinces, and to take castles and cities, yet that the 
obstinate valour of the Scots, and tlieir love of independence, 
had always, in the long run, found means of expelling the in- 
vaders. With great moderation and wisdom, Henry, or his 
ministers, therefore, resolved rather to conciliate the friendship 
of the Scots, by foregoing the immediate advantages which the 
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retreat to France, and during his absence, committed the ward- 
en ry of the Scottish frontiers to a brave French knight, 
the Chevalier de la Bastie, remarkable for the beauty 
of his person and the gallantry of his achievements, but 
destined, as wc shall see, to a tragical fate. 

The office of warden had belonged to the Lord Home ; and 
his friends, numerous, powerful, and inhabiting the eastern 
frontier, to which the office belonged, were equally desirous to 
avenge the death of their chief, and to bo freed from the 
dominion of a stranger like De la Bastie, the favourite of 
Albany, by whose authority Lord Home had been executed. 
Sir David Home of Wedderbum, one of the fiercest of the name, 
laid an ambush for the unfortunate warden, near Langton, in 
Berwickshire. De la Bastie, seeing his life aimed at, was 
compelled to lly, in tlie hope of gaming the castle of Dunbar ; 
but near the town of Dunse his horse stTick fast in a morass. 

The pursuers came up and put him to death. Sir 
David Home knitted the head, by the long Jocks 
which the deceased wore, to the mane of his horae, 
rode with it in triumph to Homo Castle, and placed it on a spear 
on the highest turret. The hair is said to be yet preserved in 
the charter chest of the family. By this cruel deed Wedder- 
burn considered himself as doing a brave and gallant a(*tion in 
avenging the death of his chief and kinsman, by putting to 
death a friend and favourite of the Kegent, although it does not 
appear that De la Bastie had the least concern in Lord Homers 
execution. 

The decline of Albany’s power enabled Queen Margaret and 
her husband to return to Scotland, leaving their infant daughter 
in the chargo of her maternal uncle, King Henry. But after 
their return to their own countiy, the Queen Dowager quarrelled, 
to an irreconcilable pitch, with her liusband Angus, who had 
seized upon her revenues, paid her little attention or respect, 
and otherwise gave her much cause for uneasiness. She at 
length separated from him, and endeavoured to procure a divorce, 
which she afterwards obtained. By this domestic discord, the 
power of Angus was considerably diminished ; but he was still 
one of the first men in Scotland, and might have gained the 
complete government of the kingdom had not his power been 
counterbalanced by that of the Earl of Arran. This nobleman 
was the head of the great family of Hamilton ; he was connected 
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with the royal family by blood, and had such extensive posses- 
sions and lordships as enabled him, though inferior in personal 
qualities to the Earl of Angus, to dispute with that chief of the 
more modem Douglases the supreme administration. All, or 
almost all, the great men of Scotland were in league with one 
or other of these powerful earls ; each of whom supported those 
who followed him, in right or wrong, and oppressed those who 
opposed him, without any form of justice, but merely at his own 
pleasure. In this distracted state of things, it was impossible 
for the meanest man in Scotland to obtain success in the best- 
founded suit, unless he was under the protection either of Angus 
or Arran, and to whichever he might attach himself, he was sure 
to become an object of hatred and suspicion to the other. Under 
pretence, also, of taking a side, and acting for the interests of 
their party, wicked and lawless men committed violences of 
every kind, burned, murdered, and plundered, and pretended 
that they did so in the cause of the Earl of Angus, or of his 
rival the Earl of Arran. 

At length, on the 30th of April 1520, these two great 
factions of the Douglases and the Ilamiltons came both to 
Edinburgh to attend a parliament, in which it was expected 
that the western noblemen would in general take part with 
Arran, w’hile those of the east would side with Angus. One of 
the strongest supporters of Arran was the Archbishop of Glasgow, 
James Beaton, a man remarkable for talents, but unfortunately 
also for profligacy. He was at this time Cliancellor of Scot- 
land; and the Hamiltons met within his palace, situated at 
the bottom of Blackfriara Wynd, one of those narrow lanes 
which run down from the High Street of Edinburgh to the 
Oowgate. The Hamiltons finding themselves far the more 
numerous party, were deliberating upon a scheme of attacking 
the Douglases, and apprehending Angus. That Earl heard of 
their intentions, and sent his uncle, Gawain Douglas, Bishop of 
Dunkeld (a scholar and a poet), to remonstrate with Beaton, 
and to remind him, that it was his business as a churchman to 
preserve peace ; Angus ofiering at the same time to withdraw 
out of the town, if he and his friends should be permitted to 
do so in safety. The Chancellor had, however, already assumed 
armour, which he wore under his rochet, or bishop’s dress. 
As he laid his hand on his heart, and said, ‘‘Upon my 
conscience, I cannot help what is about to happen,” the mail 
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which ho wore was heard to rattle. “ Ha, my lord ! ” said the 
Bishop of Dunk eld, ‘‘I perceive that your conscience is not 
sound, as appears from its clatters ! ” And leaving him after 
this rebuke, he hastened back to his nephew, the Earl of Angus, 
to bid him defend himself like a man. “For me,” he said, 
** I will go to my chamber and pray for you.” 

Angus collected his followers, and hastened, like a sagacious 
soldiei*, to occupy the High Street of the city. The inhabitants 
were his friends, and spears were handed out to such of the 
Douglases as Inul them not ; which proved a great advantage, 
the Hamiltons having no weapons longer than their swords. 

In the meantime Sir Patrick Hamilton, a wise and moderate 
man, brother to the Earl of Arran, strongly advised his brother 
not to come to blows ; but a natiual son of the Earl, Sir James 
Hamilton of Draphane, notorious for his fierce and cruel nature, 
exclaimed that Sir Patrick only spoke this “ because he w^as 
afraid to fight in his friend’s quarrel.” 

** Thou best, false bastard I ” said Sir Patrick ; “ I will fight 
this day where thou darest not be seen.” 

Immediately they all rushed towards the street, where the 
Douglases stood drawn up to receive them. 

Now the Hamiltons, though very numerous, could only 
get at their enemies by thronging out of the little steep lanes 
which open into the High Street, the outlets of which the 
Douglases had barricaded with carts, barrels, and such like 
lumber. As the Hamiltons endeavoured to force their way, 
they were fiercely attacked by the Douglases with pikes and 
spears. A f(‘w who got out on the street were killed or routed. 
The Ejirl of Arrau, and his son the bastard, were glad to 
mount upon a coal-hoi se, from which they threw the load, and 
escaped by flight. Sir Patrick Hamilton was killed, with 
many others; thus dying in a scuffle which he had done all 
in his power to prevent. The confusion was greatly increased 
by the sudden appearance of Sir David Home of Wedderburn, 
the fierce Border leader who slew De la Bastie, He came 
with a band of eight hundred horse to assist Angus, and 
finding the skirmish begun, made his way into the city by 
bursting oi)en one of the gates with sledge-hammers. The 
Hamiltons fled out of the town in great confusion; and the 
consequences of this fray were such, that the citizens of 
Edinburgh called it Clean- tJie -Causeway ^ because the faction of 
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Arran was, as it were, swept from the streets, ^ This broil gave 
Angus great advantage in his future disputes with Arran ; 
but it exhibits a wild picture of the times, when such a conflict 
could be fought in the midst of a populous city. 

A year after this, the Duke of Albany returned from France, 
to try to reassume the regency. He appears to have been 
encoiu-aged to take this step by the King of France, who was 
desirous of recovering his influence in the Scottish councils, 
and who justly considered Angus as a friend of England. The 
Eegent being successful in iigain taking up the reins of govern- 
ment, Angus wfis in his turn obliged to retire to France, where 
he spent his time so well that he returned much wiser and 
more experienced than he had been esteemed before his banish- 
ment. Albany, on the contrary, showed himself neither more 
prudent nor more prosperous than during his fii'st government. 
He threatened much and did little. He broke the peace with 
England, and invaded that country with a large army ; then 
made a dishonourable truce with Lord Dacre, who commanded 
on the English frontier, and finally retired without fighting, 
or doing anything to support the boasts which he had made. 
This mean and poor-spirited conduct excited the contempt of 
the Scottish nation, and the Duke found it necessary to retreat 
once more to France, that he might obtain money and forces 
to maintain himself in the regency, which he seciried to occupy 
rather for tlie advantage of that country than of Scotland. 

The English, in the meanwhile, maintained the war which 
Albany had rekindled, by destructive and dangerous incursions 
on the Scottish frontiers ; and that you may know how this 
feaiful kind of warfare was conducted, I will give you some 
account of the storming of Jedburgh, which happened at this 
time. 

Jedburgh was, after the castle and town of Roxburgh had 
been demolished, the principal town of the county. It was 
strongly walled, and inhabited by a class of citizens whom 
their neighbourhood to the English frontier made familiar with 
war. The town was also situated near those mountains in which 
the boldest of the Scottish Border clans had their abode. 

The Earl of Surrey (son of him who had vanquished the 
Scots at Flodden, and who was now Duke of Norfolk) advanced 
from Berwick to Jedburgh in September 1523, with an army 
of about ten thousand men. The Border chieftains, on the 
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Scottish frontier, could only oppose to this well-appointed army 
about fifteen or eigLteen hundred of their followers ; but they 
were such gallant soldiers, and so \\Tiling to engage in battle, 
that the brave English general, who had served in foreign 
countries as well as at home, deelared lie had never met their 
equal. “Oould forty thousand such men be assembled,’^ 
said Surrey, “it would be a dreadful enterprise to withstand 
them.” ^ But the force of numbers prevailed, and the English 
carried the place by assault. There were six strong towers 
within the town, which continued their defence after the 
walls were surmounted. These were the residences of persons 
of rank, walled round, and capable of strong resistance. The 
abbey also was occupied by the Scots, and most fiercely 
defended. The battle continued till late in the night, and the 
English had no way of completing the victory but by setting 
fire to the town ; and even in this extremity, those who manned 
the towers and the abbey continued their defence. The next 
day Lord I)acre was despatched to attack the castle of 
Faimiehirst, within about three miles of Jedburgh, the feudal 
fortress of Sir Andrew Ker, a border chief, formerly mentioned. 
It was taken, but with great loss to the besiegers. In the 
evening Lord Dacre, contrary to Surrey^s commands, chose to 
encamp with his cavalry without the limits of the camp which 
the latter had chosen. About eight at night, when the English 
leaders were at supper, and concluded all resistance over, 
Dacre’s quarters were attacked, and his horses all cut loose. 
The terrified animals, upwards of fifteen hundred in number, 
came galloping down to Surrey's camp, where they were 
received with f iiowers of arrows and volleys of musketry ; for 
the English soldiers, alarmed by the noise, thought the Scots 
were storming their intrenchments, and shot off their shafts at 
hazard. Many of the horses ran into Jedburgh, which was 
still in flames, and were seized and carried ofi* by the Scottish 
women, accustomed like their husbands to the management of 
these useful animals. The tumult was so great that the 
English imputed it to supernatural interference, and Surrey 
alleged that the devil wiis seen visibly six times during the 

* “ Suney to Caniinal WoLsey — and who adds, ‘ I assure your grace I 
found the Scots, at this time, the boldest men and the hotest, that ever I 
aawe any nacion.’ The praise from Surrey is great, as he had often been 
employed ou severe foreign service.*' — Pinkerton. 
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confusion. Such was the credulity of the times ; but the 
whole narrative may give you some notion of the obstinate 
defence of the Scots, and the horrors of a Border foray. 

The Scots, on their aide, were victorious in several severe 
actions, in one of which the Bastard Heron, who had contributed 
so much to Surrey^s success at Flodden, was slain. 

The young King of Scotland, though yet a boy, began to 
show tokens of ill-will towards the French and Albany. Some 
nobles tusked him what should be done with the French, whom 
the Regent had left behind. “Give them,” said James, “to 
Davie Home’s keeping.” Sir David Home, you must recollect, 
was the chieftain who put to death Albany’s friend, De la 
Bastio, and knitted his head by the hair to his saddlebow. 

Albany, however, returned ag.'iin from France with great 
supplies of money, artillery, arms, and other provisions for 
continuing the war. Tliese were furnished by France, because 
it was the interest of that country at all hazards to maintain 
the hostility between Scotland and England. The Regent once 
more, with a fine army, made an attack upon Norham, a castle 
on the English frontier ; but when he had nearly gained this 
fortioss, he suddenly, with liis usual cowardice, left off the 
assault, on learning that Surrey was advancing to its relief. 
After this second dishonourable retreat, Albany left Scotland, 
detested and despised alike by the nobles and the common 
people, who felt that all his undertakings had ended in retreat 
and disgrace. In the month of May 1524 he took leave of 
Sc'jtlaud, never to return. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

Angm^ft Accession to the Qovern'tnent—BuccleucJi and Lennox— Escape 
of Janus —harmh'tne^U of AnguSy and the rest of the Douglases 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— Henry VIII. 

France : Francis 1. 

1524—1528 

Queen Maroakkt, who hated her husband Angus, as I have 
told you, now combined with his enemy Arran to caU James 
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V., her son (though then only twelve years old), to the manage-' 
ment of the public affairs ; but the Earl of Angus, returning 
at this crisis from France, speedily obtained a superiority . in 
the Scottish councils, and became the head of those nobles who 
desired to maintain a friendly alliance with England rather than 
to continue that league with France which had so often in- 
volved Scotland in quarrels with their powerful neighbour. 

Margaret might have maintained her authority, for she was 
personally much beloved ; but it was the fate or the folly of 
that Queen to form rash marriages. Like her brother Henry 
of England, who tired of his wives, Margaret seems to have 
been addicted to tire of her husbands ; but she had not the 
power of cutting the heads from the spouses whom she desired 
to be rid of. Having obtained a divorce from Angus, she 
married a young man of little power and inferior rank, named 
Henry Stewart, a younger son of Lord Evandale. She lost 
her influence by that ill-advised measure. AngiLs, therefore, 
rose to the supreme authority in Scotland, obtained possession 
of the person of the King, transacted everything in the name 
of James, but by his own authority, and became in all respects 
the Kegeiit of Scotland, though without assuming the name. 

The talents of the Earl of Angus were equal to the charge 
he had assumed, and as he reconciled himself to his old rival 
the Earl of Arran, his power seemed founded on a sure basis. 
He was able to accomplish a treaty of peace with England, 
which was of groat advantage to the kingdom. But, according 
to the fashion of the times, Angus was much too desirous to 
confer all the great offices, lands, and other advantages in the 
disposal of tho crown, upon his own friends and adherents, to 
the exclusion of all the nobles and gentry, who had either 
taken part against him in the late struggle for i)owcr, or were 
not decidedly his partisans. The course of justice also was 
shamefully perverted, by the partiality of Angus for his friends, 
kinsmen, and adherents. 

An old historian says, “ That there dared no man strive at 
law with a Douglas, or yet with the adherent of a Douglas ; for 
if he did, he was sure to get the worst of his law-suit. And,” 
he adds, although Angus travelled through the country imder 
the pretence of punishing thieves, robbers, and murderers, 
there were no malefactors so gre^t as those which rode in his 
own company.” 
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The King, who was now fourteen years old, became dis- 
gusted with the sort of restraint in which Apgus detained him, 
and desirous to free himself from his tutelage. His mother 
had doubtless a natural ' influence over him, and that likewise 
was exerted to the EarFs prejudice. The Earl of Lennox, a 
wise and intelligent nobleman, near in blood to the King, was 
also active in fostering his displeasure against the Douglases, 
and schemes began to be agitated for taking the person of the 
King out of the hands of Angus. But Angus was so well 
established in the government, that his authority could not be 
destroyed except by military force ; and it was not easy to bring 
such to bear against one so powerful, and of such a martial 
character. 

At length it seems to have been determined to employ the 
agency of Sir Walter Scott of Buccleuch, a man of great cour- 
age and military talent, head of a numerous and powerful 
clan, and possessed of much influence on the Border. He 
had been once the friend of Angus, and had even scaled the 
walls of Edinburgh with a great body of his clan, in order to 
render the party of the Earl uppermost in that city. But of 
late he had attached himself to Lennox, by whose counsel he 
seems to have been guided in the enterprise which I am about 
to give you an account of. 

Some excesses had taken place on the Border, probably by 
the connivance of Buccleuch, which induced Angus to march 
to Jedburgh, bringing the King in his company, lest he should 
have made his escape during his absence. He was joined by 
the clans of Home and Ker, both in league with him, and he 
had, besides, a considerable body of chosen attendants. Angus 
was returning from this expedition, and had passed the night 
at Melrose. The Kers and Homes had taken leave of the 
Earl, who with the King and his retinue had left Melrose, 
when a band of a thousand horsemen suddenly appeared on 
the side of an eminence called Halidon Hill, and, descending 
into the valley, interposed between the Earl and the bridge, 
by which he must pass the Tweed on his return northward. 

“ Sir,” said Angus to the King, “ yonder comes Buccleuch. 
with the Border thieves of Teviotdale and Liddesdale, to interrupt 
your Grace's passage. I vow to God they shall either fight or fly. 
You shall halt upon this knoll with my brother George, while 
we drive off these banditti, and clear the road for your Grace ” 

16 
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The King made no answer, for in his heart he desired that 
Buccleuch’s undertaking niiglit be successful ; but he dared not 
say so. 

Angus, meantime, despatched a herald to charge Buccleuch 
to withdraw with his forces. Scott replied, “That he was 
come, according to the custom of the Borders, to show the 
King his clan and followers, and invite his Grace to dine at his 
Ijouse.’* To which he added, “That he knew the King's mind 
us well as Angus.” The Earl advanced, and the Borderers, 
shouting tlieir war-cry of Bellenden, immediately joined battle, 
and fought stoutly ; but the Homes and Kers, who were at 
no great distance, retunied on hearing the alarm, and coming 
through the little village of Damick, set upon Buccleuch's 
men, and decided the fate of the day. The Border riders fled, 
but Buccleuch and his followers fought bravely in their re- 
treat, and turning upon tlie Kers, slew several of them ; in 
particular, Ker of Cessford, a chief of the name, who was killed 
by the lance of one of the Elliots, a retainer of Buccleuch. 
His death o(;caKioned a deadly feud between the clans of Scott 
and Ker, whicli lasted for a century, and cost much blood. 
This skirn)ish took place on the 25th of July 1526. About 
eighty Scots were slain on the field of battle, and a sentence 
was })ronounccd against Buccleuch and many of his clan, as 
guilty of high treason. But after the King had shaken off the 
yoke of the Douglases, he went in person to Parliament to 
obtain tlie restoration of Buccleuch, who, he declared on his 
kingly W'ord, had come to Melrose without any purpose of 
quarrel, but merely to pay his duty to his prince, and show 
him the niunl^or of his followers. In evidence of which the 
King affirmed that the said Wat was not clad in armour, but 
in a leathern coat (a buff-coat, I suppose), with a black bonnet 
on his Imad. The family were restored to their es rates accord- 
ingly ; but Sir Walter Scott was long afterwards murdered by 
the Kers, at Edinburgh, in revenge of the death of the Laird 
of Cessford. 

The Earl of Lennox being disappointed in procuring the 
King's release by means of Buccleuch, now resolved to attempt 
it in person. He received much encouragement from the 
ChanceUor Beaton (distinguished at the skirmish called Clean- 
the-Causeway), from the Earl of Glencaim, and other noble- 
men, who saw with displeasm^ the Earl of Angus keeping the 
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young King under restraint, and that all the administration of 
the kingdom centred in the Douglases. Lennox assembled 
an army of ten or twelve thousand men, and advanced upon 
Edinburgh from Stirling. Angus and Arran, who were still 
closely leagued together, encountered Lennox, with an inferior 
force, near the village of Newliston. The rumour that a 
battle was about to commence soon reached Edinburgh, when 
Sir George Douglas hastened to call out the citizens in arms, 
to support his brother, the Earl of Angus. The city bells 
were rung, trumpets were sounded, and the King himself was 
obliged to mount on horseback, to give countenance to the 
measures of the Douglases, whom in his soul he detested. 
James was so sensible of his situation, that he tried by every 
means in his power to delay the march of the forces which 
were mustered at Edinburgh. When they reached the village 
of Corstorphine, they heard the thunder of the guns ; which 
inflamed the fierce impatience of George Douglas to reach the 
field of battle, and also increased the delays of the young King, 
who was in hopes Angus might be defeated before his brother 
could come up. Douglas, perceiving this, addressed the King 
in language which James never forgot nor forgave; — “Your 
Grace need not think to escape us,” said this fierce warrior ; 
“ if our enemies had hold of you on one side, and we on the 
other, we would tear you to pieces ere we would let you go.” 

Tidings now came from the field of battle that Lennox had 
been defeated, and that Angus had gained the victory. The 
young King, dismayed at the news, now urged his attendants 
to gallop forward, as much as he iiad formerly desired them 
to hang back. He charged them to prevent slaughter, and 
save lives, especially that of Lennox. Sir Andrew Wood, one 
of the King’s cup-bearers, arrived in the field of battle time 
eno'igh to save the Earl of Glencairn, who, protected by some 
strong ground, was still fighting gallantly, though he had 
scarce thirty men left alive ; and Wood contrived to convey 
him safe out of the field. But Lennox, about whose safety 
the King was so anxious, was already no more. He had been 
slain, in cold blood, by that bloodthirsty man, Sir James 
Hamilton of Draphane, who took him from the Laird of Par- 
divan, to whom he had surrendered himself. This deed seemed 
to flow from the brutal nature of the perpetrator, who took such 
a pleasure in shedding blood that he slashed with his own 
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hand the faces of many of the prisoners. Arran, the father 
of this ferocious man, bitterly lamented the fate of Lennox^ 
who was his nephew. He was found mourning beside the 
body, over which he had spread his scarlet cloak. “The 
hardest, stoutest, and wisest man that Scotland bore,” he said, 
“lies here slain.” 

After these two victories, the Earl of Angus seemed to be 
so firmly established in power that his followers set no bounds 
to their presumption, and his enemies were obliged to fly and 
hide themselves. Chancellor Beaton, disguised as a shepherd, 
fed sheep on Bogrian-knowe, until he made his peace with the 
Earls of Angus and Arran, by great gifts, both in money and 
in church lands. Angus established around the King’s person 
a guard of a hundred men of his own choice, commanded by 
Douglas of Parkhead ; he made his brother George, whom 
James detested, Master of the Royal Household ; and Archi- 
bald of Kilspindie, his uncle, Lord Treasurer of the Realm. 
But the close restraint in which the King found himself only 
increased his eager desire to be rid of all the Douglases to- 
gether. Force having failed in two instances, James had 
recourse to stratagem. 

He prevailed on his mother, Queen Margurct, to yield up to 
him the castle of Stirling, which was her jointure-house, and 
secretly to put it into the hands of a governor whom he could 
trust. This was done with much caution. Thus prepared 
with a place of refuge, James watched with anxiety an oppor- 
tunity of flying to it; ami he conducted himself with such 
apparent confidence towards Angus, that the Douglases were 
lulled into secuiity, and concluded that the King was reconciled 
to his state of bondage, and had despaired of making his escape. 

James was then residing at Falkland, a royal palace con- 
veniently situated for hunting and hawking, in which he seemed 
to take great pleasure. The Earl of Angus at this period left 
the court for Lothian, where he had some urgent business — 
Archibald Douglas of Kilspindie went to Dundee, to visit a 
lady to whom he wiis attached — and George Douglas had gone 
to St. Andrews to extort some further advantages from Chan- 
cellor Beaton, who was now archbishop of that see, and primate 
of Scotland. There was thus none of the Douglases left 
about the King’s person except Parkhead, with his guard of 
one hundred men, in whose vigilance the others confide. 
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The King thought the time favourable for his escape. To 
lay all suspicion asleep, he pretended he was to rise next morn- 
ing at an early hour, for the purpose of hunting the stag. 
Douglas of Parkhead, suspecting nothing, retired to bed after 
placing his watch. But the King was no sooner in his private 
chamber than he called a trusty page, named John Hart : — 
Jockie,’^ said he, “ dost thou love me 

“ Better than myself,” answered the domestic. 

“And will you risk anything for iiie?” 

“ My life, with pleasure,” said John Hart. 

The King then explained his puri)ose, and dressing himself 
in the attire of a gi'oom, he went with Hart to the stable, as if 
for the purpose of getting the horses ready for the next day’s 
hunt. The guards, deceived by their appearance, gave them no 
interrui)tion. At the stables three good horses were saddled 
aTid in readiness, under charge of a yeoman, or groom, whom 
the King had entrusted with his design. 

James mounted with his two servants, and galloped, during 
the whole niglit, as eager as a bird just escaped from a cage. 
At daylight he reached the bridge of Stirling, which 
was the only mode of passing the river Forth, except by 
boats. It was defended by gates, which the ^ng, 
after passing through them, ordered to be closed, and directed 
the passage to be watche(l. He was a weary man when he 
reached Stirling Castle, whore he was joyfully received by the 
governor, whom his mother had placed in that strong fortress. 
The drawbridges were raised, the portcullises dropt, guards set, 
and every measure of defence and precaution resorted to. But 
the King was so much afraid of again falling into the hands of 
tljc Douglases, that, tired (is he was, he would not go to sleep 
until the keys of the castle were placed in his own keeping, 
and laid underneath his piUow. 

In the morning there was great alarm at Falkland. Sir 
George Douglas had returned thither, on the night of the 
King’s departure, about eleven o’clock. On his arrival, he 
inquired after the King, and was answered by the porter as 
well as the watchmen upon guard that he was sleeping in his 
chamber, as he intended to hunt early in the morning. Sir 
George therefore retired to rest in full security. But the next 
morning he learned different tidings. One Peter Carmichael, 
bailie of Abemethy, knocked at the door of his chamber, and 
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asked him if he knew “ what the King was doing that morn- 
ing 1” 

“ He is in his chamber asleep,” said Sir George. 

“ You are mistaken,” answered Carmichael ; he passed the 
bridge of Stirling this last night.” 

On hearing tliis, Douglas started up in haste, went to the 
King*s chamber, and knocked for admittance. When no answer 
was returned, he caused the door to be forced, and when he 
found the apartment empty, he cried, Treason ! — The King 
is gone, and none knows whither.” Then he sent post to his 
brother, the Earl of Angus, and despatched messengers in every 
direction, to seek the King, and to assemble the Douglases. 

When the tnith became known, the adherents of Angus 
rode in a body to Stirling ; but the King was so far from desir- 
ing to receive them, that he threatened, by sound of trumpet, 
to declare any of the name of Douglas a traitor who should 
approach within twelve miles of his person, or who should pre- 
sume to meddle with the administration of government. Some 
of the Douglases inclined to resist this proclamation ; but the 
Earl of Angus and his brother resolved to obey it, and with- 
drew to Linlithgow. 

Soon afterwards, the King assembled around him the numer- 
ous nobility who envied the power of Angus and Arran, or 
had suffered injuries at their hands ; and, in open parliament, 
accused them of treason, declaring that he had never been sure 
of his life all the while that he was in tlieir power. A sen- 
tence of forfeiture was, therefore, passed against the Earl of 
Angus, and ha was driven into exile, with all his friends and 
kinsmen. Au l thus the Red Douglases, of the house of 
Angus, shared almost the same fate with the Black Douglases, 
of the elder branch of that mighty house ; with this difference, 
that as they had never risen so high, so they did not fall so irre- 
trievably ; for the Earl of Angus lived to return and enjoy his 
estates in Scotland, where he again played a distinguished part. 
But this was not till after the death of James V., who retained, 
during his whole life, an implacable resentment against the 
Douglases, and never permitted one of the name to settle in 
Scotland while he lived. 

James persevered in this resolution even under circum- 
stances which rendered his unrelenting resentment ungenerous. 
Archibald Douglas of Kilspindie, the Earl of Angus's uncle, 
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had been a personal favourite of the King before the disgrace 
of his family. He was so much recommended to James by his 
great strength, manly appearance, and skill in every kind of 
warlike exercise, that he wris wont to call him his Graysteil, 
after the name of a champion in a romance then popular. 
Archibald, becoming rather an old man, and tired of his exile 
in England, resolved to try the King’s mercy. He thought 
that as they had been so well acqiiaintc<l formerly, and as he 
had never ofifended James personally, he might find favour 
from their old intimacy. He therefore threw himself in the 
King’s way one day as he returned from huntitig in the park 
at Stirling. It was several years since J ames had seen him, 
but he knew him at a great distance, by his firm and stately 
step, and said, “Yonder is my Graysteil, Archibald of Kil- 
spindie.” Hut when they met, he showed no appearance of 
recognising his old servant. Douglas turned, and still hoping 
to obtain a glance of favourable recollection, ran along by 
the King’s side; .and although James trotted his horse hard 
against the hill, and Douglas wore a heavy shirt of mail under 
his clothes, for fear of assassination, yet Graysteil was at the 
castle gate as soon as the King. James passed him, and en- 
tered the castle ; but Douglas, exhausteil with exertion, sat 
down at the gjite and asked for a cup of wine. The hatred of 
the King against the name of Douglas w.as so well known, that 
no domestic about the court dared procure for the old warrior 
even this trifling refreshment. The King blamed, indeed, his 
servants for their discourtesy, and even huid, that but for his 
oath never to employ a Doughus, he would have received Archi- 
bald of Kilspiudie into liis seivice, as he had formerly known 
him a man of great ability. Yet he sent his commands to his 
poor Graysteil to retire to France, where ho died heartbroken 
soon afterwfirds. Even Henry VIII. of England, himself of 
an unforgiving temper, blametl the implacability of James on 
this occasion, and quoted an old proverb, — 

“ A King’s face 
Should give grace.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

OIuircLcler of James K — Uis Expedition to punish the Border Free^ 
hooters — His Adventures — Fustic Hunting Palace in Athole — XnsH- 
tuii 07 i of the College of Justice — Gold-Mines of Scotland, 

CONTEMiOKARY SOVEREIGNS.— Henry VIII. 

France', Francis I. 

1528 — 1540 

Freed from the stem control of the Douglas family, James 
V. now began to exercise the government in person, and dis- 
played most of the qualities of a wise and good prince. He 
was handsome in his person, and resembled his father in the 
fondness for military exercises, and the spirit of chivalrous 
honour wliich James IV. loved to display. He also inherited 
his father’s love of justice, and his desire to establish and en- 
force wise and equal laws, which should protect the weak 
against the oppression of the great. It was easy enough to 
make laws, but to put them in vigorous exercise was of much 
greater difficulty ; and in his attempt to accomplish this laud- 
able purpose, James often incurred the ill-will of the more 
powerful nobles. He was a well-educated and accomplished 
man ; and like his ancestor, James I., was a poet and a musi- 
cian. He had, however, his defects. He avoided his father’s 
failing of i)rofusiou, having no hoarded treasm'es to employ on 
pomp and show; but he ratlier fell into the opposite fault, 
being of a tcmjKsr too parsimonious ; and though he loved state 
and display, he endeavoured to gratify that taste as economi- 
cally as possible, so that he has been censured as rather close 
and covetous. He was also, though the foibles seem incon- 
sistent, fond of pleasure, and disposed to too much indulgenca 
It must be added, that when provoked, he was unrelenting 
even to cruelty ; for which he had some apology, considering 
the ferocity of the subjects over whom he reigned. But, 
on the whole, James V. was an amiable man, and a good 
sovereign. 

His first care was to bring the Borders of Scotland to some 
degree of order. These, os you were formerly told, w^ere 
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inhabited by tribes of men, forming each a different clan, as 
they were called, and obeying no orders, save those 
which were given by their chiefs. These chiefs 
were supposed to represent the first founder of the name, or 
family. The attachment of the clansmen to the chief was 
very great : indeed, they paid respect to no one else. In this 
the Borderers agreed with the Highlanders, as also in their 
love of plunder, and neglect of the general laws of the country. 
But the Border men wore no tartan dress, and served 
almost always on horseback, whereas the Highlanders acted 
always on foot You will also remember tliat the Borderers 
spoke the Scottish language, and not the Gaelic tongue used 
by the mountaineers. 

The situation of these clans on the frontiers exposed them 
to constant war j so that they thought of nothing else but of 
collecting bands of their followers together, and making in- 
cursions, without much distinction, on the English, on the 
Lowland (or inland) Scots, or upon each other. They paid 
little respect either to times of truce or treaties of peace, but 
exercised their depredations without regard to either, and often 
occasioned wars betwixt England and Scotland which would 
not otherwise have taken place. 

It is said of a considerable family on the Borders, that when 
they had consumed all the cattle about the castle, a pair of 
spurs was placed on the table in a covered dish, as a hint that 
they must ride out and fetch more. The chiefs and leading 
men told down their daughters* portions according to the 
plunder which they were able to collect in the course of a 
Michaelmas moon, when its jirolonged light allowed them 
opportunity for their freebooting excursions. They were very 
brave in battle, but in time of peace they were a pest to their 
Scottish neighbours. As their insolence had risen to a high 
pitch after the field of Flodden had thrown the country into 
confusion, James V resolved to take very severe measures 
against them. 

His first step was to secure the persons of the principal 
chieftains by whom these disorders were privately encouraged. 
The Earl of Bothwell, the Lord Home, Lord Maxwell, Scott 
of Buccleuch, Ker of Fairniehirst, and other powerful chiefs, 
who might have opposed the King*B purposes, were seized, 
and imprisoned in separate fortresses in the inland country. 
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Jiunes then assembled an army, in which warlike purposes 
were united with those of silvan sport ; for he ordered all the 
gentlemen in the wild districts which he intended 
June 1629. bring in their best dogs, as if his only 

purpose had been to hunt the deer in those desolate regions. 
This was intended to prevent the Borderers from taking the 
alarm, in which case they would have retreated into their 
mountains and fastnesses, from whence it would have been 
difficult to dislodge them. 

These men had indeed no distinct idea of the offences which 
they had committed, and consequently no apprehension of the 
King’s displeasure against them. The laws had been so long 
silent in that remote and disorderly country, that the outrages 
which were practised by the strong against the weak seemed 
to the perpetrators the natural course of society, and to present 
nothing that was worthy of punishment. 

Thus, as the King, in the beginning of his expedition, 
suddeidy approaclied the castle of Piers Cockbnm of Eenderland, 
that baron was in the act of providing a great entertainment 
to welcome him, when James caused him to be suddenly 
seized on, and executed. Adam Scott of Tushielaw, called the 
King of the Border, met the same fate. But an event of 
greater importance was the fate of John Armstrong of Gil- 
nockie, near Langholm. 

This freebooting chief had risen to great consequence, aud 
the whole neighbouring district of England paid him black 
mail, that is, a sort of tribute, in consideration of which he 
forbore plundering them. He had a high idea of his own im- 
portance, an 1 seems to have been imcionscious of having 
merited any severe usage at the King’s harjcls. On the con- 
trary, he came to meet his sovereign at a place about ten miles 
from Hawick, called Carlinrigg chapel, richly dressed, and 
having with him twenty foiu* gentlemen, his constant retinue, 
as well attired as himself. The King, incensed to see a free- 
booter so gallantly equipped, commanded him instantly to be 
led to execution, saying, “What wants this knave, save a 
crown, to be as magnificent as a kingP’ John Armstrong 
made great offers for his life, offering to maintain himself, with 
forty men, ready to serve the King at a moment’s notice, at 
his own expense ; engaging never to hurt or injure any Scottish 
subject, as indeed had never been his practice ; and undertaking 
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that there was not a man in England, of whatever degree, 
duke, earl, lord, or baron, but he would engage, within a short 
time, to present him to the King, dead or alive. But when 
the King would listen to none of his offers, the robber chief 
said very proudly, “ I am but a fool to ask grace at a grace- 
less face ; but had I guessed you would have used me thus, I 
would have kept the Border-side, in despite of the King of 
England and you both ; for I well know that King Henry 
would give the weight of my best horse in gold to know that 
I am sentenced to die this day.” 

John Armstrong was led to executiou, with all his men, 
and hanged without mercy. The people of the inland coimties 
were glad to be rid of him ; but on the Borders he wtis both 
missed and mourned, as a brave warrior, and a stout man-at- 
arms against England. 

Such were the effects of the terror struck by these general 
executions, that James was said to have made “the rush bush 
keep the cow ; ” that is to say, that even in this lawless part 
of the country, men dared no longer make free with property, 
and cattle might remain on their pastures unwatched. James 
was also enabled to draw profit from the lands which the crown 
possessed near the Borders, and is said to have had ten thou- 
sand sheep at one time grazing in Ettrick Forest, under the 
keeping of one Andrew Bell, who gave the King as good an 
account of the profits of the flock as if they had been grazing 
in the bounds of Fife, then the most civilised part of Scotland. 

On the other hand, the Borders of Scotland were greatly 
weakened by the destruction of so many brave men, who, not- 
withstanding their lawless course of life, were true defenders 
of their country ; and there is reason to censure the extent to 
which James carried his severity, as being to a certain degree 
impolitic, and beyond doubt cruel and excessive. 

In the like manner James proceeded against the Highland 
chiefs ; and by executions, forfeitures, and other severe mea- 
sures, he brought the Northern mountaineers, as he had already 
done those of the South, into comparative subjection. He 
then set at liberty the Border chiefs, and others whom he had 
imprisoned, lest they should have ofiered any hindrance to the 
course of his justice. 

As these fieiy chieftains, after this severe chastisement, 
could no longer as formerly attack each other’s castles and 
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lands, they were forced to vent their deadly animosities in 
duels, which were frequently fought in the King^s presence, 
his royal permission being first obtained. Thus Douglas of 
Drumlanrig and Oharteris of Amisfield did battle together in 
presence of the King, each having accused the other of high 
treason. They fought on foot with huge two-handed swords, 
Dnirnlanrig was somewhat blind, or short-sighted, and being 
ill great fuiy^, struck about him without seeing where he hit, 
and the Laird of Amisfield was not more successful, for his 
sword broke in the encounter ; upon this, the King caused the 
battle to cease, and the combatants were with diflSculty 
separated. Thus the King gratified these unruly barons, by 
permitting them to figlit in Iiis own presence, in order to induce 
them to remain at peace elsewhere. 

James V. had a custom of going about the country disguised 
as a private person, in order that he might hear complaints 
which might not otherwise reach his ears, and perhaps, that 
he niiglit enjoy amusements which he could not have partaken 
of in his avowed royal character. This is also said to have 
lioen a custom of James IV., his father, and several adventures 
are related of what befell them on such occasions. One or two 
of tliose narratives may help to enliven our story. 

When James Y. travelled in disguise, he used a name which 
vras known only to some of his principal nobility and attend- ^ 
ants. He was called the Goodman (the tenant, that is) of 
Ballengieeh. Ballengiech is a steep pass which leads down 
behind the castle of Stirling. Once upon a time, when the 
court was feasting in Stirling, the King sent for some venison 
from the neighbouring hills. The deer were killed, and put on 
horses’ backs to be tninsported to Stirling. Unluckily they 
had to pass the castle gates of Arnpryor, belonging to a chief 
of thr Buchanans, who chanced to have a considerable number 
of guests with him. It was late, and the company were rather 
short of victuals, though they had more than enough of liquor. 
The chief, seeing so much fat venison passing his veiy door, 
seized on it; and to the expostulations of the keepers, who 
told him it belonged to King James, he answered insolently, 
that if James was King in Scotland, he, Buchanan, was King 
in Kippen ; being the name of the district in which the castle 
of Arnpryor lay. On hearing what had happened, the King 
got on horseback, and rode instantly from Stirling to Buch- 
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ananas house, where he found a strong fierce-looking Highlander, 
with an axe on his shoulder, standing sentinel at the door. 
This grim warder refused the King admittance, saying, 
that the laird of Arnpryor was at dinner, and would not be 
disturbed. “Yet go up to the company, my good friend,’^ 
said the King, “and tell him that the Goodman of Ballengiech 
is come to feast with the King of Kippen.^^ The porter went 
grumbling into the house, and told his master that there was 
a fellow with a red beard at the gate, who called himself the 
Goodman of Ballengiech, who said he was come to dine with 
the King of Kippen. As soon as Buchanan heard these words, 
he knew that the King was come in person, and hastened 
down to kneel at James’s feet, and to ask forgiveness for his 
insolent behaviour. But the King, who only meant to give him 
a fright, forgave him freely, and, going into the castle, feasted 
on his own venison which Buchanan had intercepted. Buchanan 
of Arnpryor was ever afterwards called the King of Kippen. 

Upon another occasion, King James, being alone and in dis> 
guise, fell into a quarrel with some gypsies, or other vagrants, 
and was assaulted by four or five of them. This chanced to be 
very near the bridge of Cramond ; so the King got on the 
bridge, which, as it was high and narrow, enabled him to 
defend himself with his sword against the number of persons by 
whom he was attacked. There was a poor man thrashing corn 
in a bam near by, who came out on hearing the noise of the 
scuffle, and seeing one man defending himself against numbers, 
gallantly took the King’s part with his flail, to such good pur- 
pose that the gypsies were obliged to fly. The husbandman 
then took the King into the barn, brought him a towel and 
water to wash the blood from his face and hands, and finally 
walked with him a little way towards Edinburgh, in case he 
should be again attacked. On the way, the King asked his 
companion what and who he was. The labourer answered, that 
his name was John Howieson, and that he was a bondsman on 
the farm of Braehead, near Cramond, which belonged to the 
King of Scotland. James then asked the poor man if there 
was any wish in the world which he would particularly desire 
should be gratified ; and honest John confessed he should think 
himself the happiest man in Scotland were he but proprietor of 
the farm on which he wrought as a labourer. He then asked 
the King, in turn, who ht was ; and James replied, as usual, 
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that he was the Goodman of Ballengiech, a poor man who had 
a small appointment about the palace ; but he added, that if 
John Howieson would come to see him on the next Sunday, he 
would endeavour to repay his manful assistance, and, at least, 
give him the pleasure of seeing the royal apartments. 

John put on his best clothes, as you may suppose, and 
appearing at a postern gate of the palace, inquired for the 
Goodman of Ballengiech. The Bang had given orders that he 
should be admitted ; and John found his friend, the goodman, 
in the same disguise which he had formerly worn. The King, 
still preserving the character of an inferior officer of the house- 
hold, conducted John Howieson from one apartment of the 
palace to another, and was amused with his wonder and his 
remarks. At length James aslced his visitor if he should like 
to see the King; to which John replied, nothing would delight 
him so much, if he could do so without giving offence. The 
Goodman of Ballengiech, of course, undertook that the King 
would not be angry, ** But,” said John, ** how am I to know his 
Grace from the nobles who will be all about him ?” — “ Easily,” 
replied his companion ; “ all the others will be uncovered — the 
King alone will wear his hat or bonnet.” 

So speaking, King James introduced tl'.e countryman into a 
great hall, which was filled by the nobility and officers of the crown. 
John was a little frightened, and drew close to his attendant ; 
but was still unable to distinguish the King. “ I told you that 
you should know him by his wearing his hat,” said the conductor. 
** Then,” said John, after he had again looked round the room, " it 
must be either you oi me, for all but us two are bare-headed.” 

The King iaughed at John's fancy ; and that the good yeo- 
man might liave occasion for mirth also, he made Iiim a present 
of the farm of Braehead, which he had wished so much to possess, 
on co!idition that John Howieson, or his successors, should be 
ready to present a ewer and basin for the King to wash his 
hands, when his Majesty should come to Holyrood Palace, or 
should pass the bridge of Cramond. Accordingly, in the year 
1822, when George IV. came to Scotland, the descendant ^ of 
John Howieson of Braehead, who still possesses the estate 
which was given to his ancestor, appeared at a solemn festival, 
and offered his M^*esty water from a silver ewer, that he might 
perform the service by which he held his lands. 

^ William Howieson Crawford, Esq., of Braehead and Crawford-land, 
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JameH Y. was veiy fond of hunting, and, when he pursued 
that amusement in the Highlands, he used to wear the peculiar 
dress of that country, having a long and wide Highland shirt, 
and a jacket of tartan velvet, with plaid hose, and everything 
else corresponding. The accounts for these are in the books of 
his chamberlain, still preserved. 

On one occasion, when the King had an ambassador of the 
Pope along with him, with various foreigners of distinction, 
they were splendidly entertained by the Earl of Athole 
in a huge and singular rustic palace. It was built of 
timber, in the midst of a great meadow, and surrounded by 
moats, or fosses, full of the most delicate tish. It was enclosed 
and defended by towers, as if it had been a regular castle, and 
had within it many apartments, which were decked with flowers 
and branches, so that in treading them one seemed to be in a 
gaiden. Here were all kinds of game, and other provisions in 
abundance, with many cooks to make them ready, and plenty 
of the most costly spices and wines. The Italian ambassador 
was greatly surprised to see, amongst rocks and wildernesses, 
which seemed to be the very extremity of the world, such good 
lodging and so magniflceut an entertainment. But what sur- 
prised him most of all, was to see the Highlanders set fire to 
the wooden castle as soon as the hunting was over, and the 
King in the act of departing. “ Such is the constant practice 
of our Highlanders,” said James to the amkussador; ‘‘however 
well they may be lodged over night, they always burn their 
lodging before they leave it.” By this the King intimated the 
prcdatoiy and lawless habits displayed by these mountaineers. 

The reign of James V. was not alone distinguished by his 
personal adventures and pastimes, but is honourably remem- 
bered on accoimt of wise laws made for the government of his 
people, and for restraining the crimes and violence which were 
frequently practised among them ; especially those of assassina- 
tion, bmrning of houses, and driving of cattle, the usual and 
ready means by which powerful chiefs avenged themselves of 
their feudal enemies. 

For the decision of civil questions, James V. invented and 
instituted what is called the College of Justice, being the 
Supreme Court of Scotland in civil aflairs. It consisted of 
fourteen judges (half clergy, half laity), and a president, who 
heard and decided causes. A certain number of learned men, 
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trained to understand the laws, were appointed to the task of 
pleading the causes of such as had lawsuits before these judges, 
who constituted what is popularly termed the Court of Session. 
These men were called advocates ; and this was the first estab- 
lishment of a body, regularly educated to the law, which has 
ever since been regarded in Scotland as an honourable profession, 
and has produced many great men. 

James V. used great diligence in improving his navy, and 
undertook what was, at the time, rather a perilous task, to 
sail in person round Scotland, and cause an accurate 
May 1640, g^j.ygy made of the various coasts, bays, and 
islands, harbours, and roadsteads of his kingdom, many of which 
had been unknown to his predecessors, even by name. 

This active and patriotic prince ordered the mineral wealth 
of Scotland to be also inquired into. He obtained miners from 
Germany, who extracted both silver and gold from the mines 
of Leadhills, in the upper part of Clydesdale. The gold was of 
fine quality, and found in quantity sufficient to supply metal for 
a very elegant gold coin, which, bearing on one side the head 
of James V. wearing a bonnet, has been thence called the 
Bonnet -piece. It is said, that upon one occasion the King 
invited the ambassadors of Spain, France, and other foreign 
countries, to hunt with him in Crawford Moor, the district in 
which lie the mines I have just mentioned. They dined in the 
castle of Crawford, a rude old fortress. The King made some 
apology for the dinner, which was composed of the game they 
had killed during the hunting and hawking of the day, but he 
assured his guests that the dessert would make them some 
amends, as ho had given directions that it should consist of the 
finest fruits which the country afforded. The foreigners looked 
at each other in surprise, on hearing the King talk of fruits 
being produced amidst the black, moors and baiTen mountains 
around them. But the dessert made its appearance in the 
shape of a number of covered saucers, one of which was placed 
before each guest, and being examined was found full of gold 
bonnet-pieces, which they were desired to accept as the fruit 
produced by the mountains of Crawford Moor. This new sort 
of dessert was no doubt as acceptable as the most delicate fruits 
of a southern climate. The mines of the country are now 
wrought only for lead, of which they produce still a very large 
quantity. 
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Althou^?h, as we have mentioned, James was a good econo- 
mist, he did not neglect the cultivation of the fine arts. Ue 
rebuilt the pajace of Liiilitljgow, which is on a most magnificent 
plan, and made additions to that of Stirling. He encom'aged 
several excellent poets and learned men, and his usual course of 
life appears to have been joyous and happy. He was himself a 
poet of some skill, and he permitted great freedom to the 
rhymers of his time, in addressing verses to him, some of which 
conveyed severe censure of his government, and others satires 
on his foibles. 

James also encouraged the sciences, but was deceived by a 
foreigner, who pretended to have knowledge of the art of maMng 
gold This {jerson, however, who was either crack-brained, or 
an impostor, destroyed his own credit by the fabrication of a 
pair of wings, with which he proposed to fly from the top of 
Stirling Castle. He actually made the attempt, but as his 
pinions would not work etisily, he fell down the precipice and 
broke his thigh-bone. 

As the kingdom of Scotland, except during a very short and 
indecisive war with England, remained at peace till near the 
end of James’s reign, and Jis that monarch was a wise and 
active prince, it might have been hoped that he at least would 
have escaped the misfortunes which seemetl to haunt the name 
of Stewart. But a great change, which took place at this 
period, led James V. into a predicament, as unhapi)y as attended 
any of his ancestors. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

Abv^!^^ of Oie- Church of Rome — •Reformation in England — and in Scot- 
land — IVar with England^ and Death of James 

Contemporary Sovereigns.*— Henry V 11 1. 
France', Francis I. 

*536-1542 

Yotr remember, my dear child, that James V. was nephew to 
Henry VIII. of England, being a son of Margaret, sister of 
that monarch. This connection, and perhaps the policy of 
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Henry, who was aware that it was better for both countriee 
that they should remain at peace, prevented for several years 
the renewal of the destructive wars between the two divisions 
of the island. The good understanding would probably have 
been still more complete, had it not been for the great and 
general change in religious matters called in history the Re- 
formation. J must give you some idea of the nature of this 
alteration, otherwise you cannot understand the consequences 
to which it led. 

After the death of our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, the 
doctrine which he preached was planted in Rome, the principal 
city of the great Roman empire, by the Apostle Peter, as it is 
said, whom the Catholics, therefore, term the first Bishop of 
Rome. In process of time, the bishops of Rome, who succeeded, 
as they said, the apostle in his office, claimed an authority over 
all others in Christendom. Good and well-meaning persons, 
in their reverence for the religion which they had adopted, 
admitted these pretensions without much scrutiny. As the 
Christian religion was more widely received, the emperors and 
kings who embraced it thought to distinguish their piety by 
heaping benefits on the Church, and on the bishops of Rome in 
particular, who at length obtained great lands and demesnes as 
temporal princes ; while, in their character of clergymen, they 
assumed the title of Popes, and the fid! and exclusive authority 
over all other clergymen in the Christian world. As tlie 
people of those times were extremely ignorant, any little know- 
ledge which remained was to be found among the clergy, who 
had some leisure to study ; while the laity, that is, all men who 
were not clergymen, learned little excepting to tilt, fight, and 
feast. Tlic popes of Rome, liaving established tliemselves as 
heads of the Church, went on, by degrees, introducing into the 
simple and beautiful system delivered to us in the Gospel, other 
doctrines, many of them inconsistent with, or contradictory of, 
pure Christianity, and all of them tending to extend the power 
of the priests over the minds and consciences of other men. 
It was not difficult for the popes to make these alterations. 
For as they asserted that they were the visible successors of 
Saint Peter, they pretended that they were as infallible as the 
apostle himself, and that all that they published in their 
ordinances, which they called Bidls, must be believed by all 
Christians, as much as if the same had been ei]|joined in the 
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Holy Scripture itself. We shall notice two or three of these 
innovations. 

Some good men, in an early age of Christianity, had with^ 
drawn from the world to worship God in desert and desolate 
places. They wrought for their bread, gave alms to the poor, 
spent their leisure in the exercise of devotion, and were justly 
respected. But by degrees, as well-meaning persons bestowed 
great sums to support associations of such holy men, bequeathed 
lands to the monasteries or convents in which they lived, and 
made them wealthy, the Monks, as they were called, departed 
from the simplicity of their order, and neglected the virtues 
which they undertook to practise. Besides, by the extravagant 
endowments of these convents, great sums of money and large 
estates were employed in maintaining a useless set of men, who, 
under pretence of performing devotional exercises, withdrew 
themselves from the business of the world, and from all 
domestic duties. Hence, though there continued to be amongst 
the monks many good, pious, and learned men, idleness and 
luxury invaded many of the institutions, and corrupted both 
their doctrines and their morals. 

The worship also of saints, for which Scripture gives us no 
warrant whatever, was introduced in those ignorant times. It 
is natural we should respect the memory of any remarkably 
good man, and that we should value anything which has 
belonged to him. The error lay in carrying this natural venera- 
tion to extremity — in worshipping the relics of a saintly 
character, such as locks of hair, bones, articles of clothing, and 
other truraj)ery, and in believing that such things are capable 
of curing sickness, or of working other miracles shocking to 
common sense. Yet the Roman Church opened the wny to 
this absurdity, and imputed to these relics, which were often a 
mere iuqx>sture, the power,, which God alone possesses, of 
alt(iring those laws of nature which his wisdom has appointed. 
The popes also encouraged and egjoined the worship of saints, 
that is, the souls of holy men deceased, as a sort of subordinate 
deities, whose intercession may avail us before the throne of 
God, although the Gospel has expressly declared that our Lord 
Jesus Christ is our only Mediator. And in virtue of this 
opinion, not only were the Virgin Mary, the apostles, and 
almost every other person mentioned in the Gospels, erected 
by the Roman Catholics into the office of intercessors with the 
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Deity, but nutuy othera who never existed were canonised, 
as it was called, tlmt ia, declared by the Pope to be saints, and 
had altars and churches dedicated to them. Pictures also and 
statues, representing these alleged holy |)er8ons, were exhibited 
in churches, and received the worship which ought not, accord- 
ing to the second commandment, to be rendered to any idol or 
graven image. 

Other doctrines there were, about fasting on particular days, 
and abstaining from particular kinds of food, all of which were 
gradually introduced into the Homan Catholic faith, though 
contrary to the Gospel. 

But the most important innovation, and that by which the 
priests made most money, was the belief that the Church, or, 
in other words, the priest, had the power of pardoning such 
sins as were confessed to him, upon the culprit^s discharging 
such penance as the priest imposed on him. Every one Wiis, 
therefore, obliged to confess himself to a priest, if he hoped to 
have his sins pardoned ; and the priest enjoined certain kinds 
of penance, more or less severe, ac(X)rding to the ciicumstances 
of the nffeuce. But, in general, these penances might be ex- 
cused, provided a corresponding sum of money were paid to 
the Church, which possessed thus a perpetual and most lucra- 
tive source of income, which was yet more increased by the 
belief in Purgatory. 

We have no right, from Scripture, to believe in the exist- 
ence of any intermediate state betwixt that of happiness, which 
we call Heaven, to which good men have access immediately 
after death, or that tialled Hell, being the place of eternal 
punishment, to ♦vhich the wicked are consigned with the devil 
and his angels. But the Catholic priests imagined the inter- 
vention of an intennediate state, ctdled Purgator}% They 
supposed that many, or indeed that most people, were not of 
such piety tis to deserve immediate adn)isBioii into a state of 
etenial happiness, until they should have sustained a certain 
portion of punishment ; but yet were not so wicked as to de- 
serve instant and eternal condemnation. For the benefit of 
these, they invented the intermediate situation of Purgatory, 
a place of punishment to which tilmost every one, not doomt^ 
to Hell itself, wjis consigned for a greater or less period, in 
proportion to his sins, before arlmissiou into a state of happi- 
ness, But here lay the stress of the doctrine. The power 
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was in the Church to obtain pardon, by prayer, for the souls 
who were in Purgatory, and to have the gates of that place 
of torture opened for their departure sooner than would 
otherwise have taken place. Men, therefore, whose con- 
sciences told them that they deserved a long abode in this 
place of punishment, left liberal sums to the Church to have 
prayers said for the behoof of their souls. Children, in like 
manner, procured masses (that is, a particular sort of devo- 
tional worship practised by Catholics) to be said for the souls 
of their deceased parents. Widows did the same for their 
departed husbands — husbands for their wives. All these 
masses and prayers could only be obtained by money, and all 
this money went to the priests. 

But the pope and his clergy carried the matter still farther ; 
and not only sold, as they pretended, the forgiveness of Heaven, 
to those who had committed sins, but also granted them 
(always for money) a lil>erty to break through the laws of God 
and the Church. These licences were called indulgences, beca ise 
those who purchased them were indulged in the privilege of 
committing irregularities and vices, without being supposed 
answerable to the Divine wrath. 

To support this extraordinary fabric of superstition, the 
Pope assumed the most extensive powers, even to the len^h of 
depriving kings of their thrones, by his sentence of excommunica- 
tion, which declared their subjects free from their oath of 
allegiance, and at liberty to rise up against their sovereign 
and put him to death. At other times the Pope took it upon 
him to give the kingdoms of the excommunicated prince to 
some ambitious neighbour. The rule of the Church of Rome 
was as severe against inferior persons as against princes. If a 
layman read the Bible, he was accounted guilty of a great 
offence ; for the priests well knew that a perusal of the sacred 
Scriptures would open men^s eyes to their extravagant preten- 
sions. If an individual presumed to disbelieve any of the 
doctrines which the Church of Rome taught, or to entertain 
any which were inconsistent with these doctrines, he was tried 
as a heretic, and subjected to the horrid punishment of being 
burnt alive j and this penalty was inflicted without mercy for 
the slightest expressions approaching to what the Papists called 
heresy. 

This extraordinary and tyrannical power over men’s con* 
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Bciences was usurped during those ages of European history 
which are called dark, because men were at that period without 
the light of leaniing and information. But the discovery of 
the art of printing began, in the fifteenth century, to enligliten 
men’s minds. The Bible, which had been locked up in the 
hands of the clergy, then became open to all, and was generally 
read; and wise and good men in Germany and Switzerland 
made it their study to exj^ose the errors and corruptions of 
the see of Rome. The doctrine of saint-worship was shown 
to be idolatrous — that of pardons and indulgences, a foul 
encouragement to vice — that of Purgatory, a cunning means of 
extorting money — and the pretensions of the Pope to infalli- 
bility, a blasjdiemouB assumption of the attributes proper to 
God alone. These new opinions were termed the doctrines of 
the Reformers, and those who embraced them became gradu- 
ally more and more numerous. The Roman Catholic priests 
attempted to defend the tenets of their church by argument : 
but as that was found difficult, they endeavoured, in most 
countries of Europe, to enforce them by violence. But the 
Reformers found protection in various parts of Germany. 
Their numbers seemed to increase rather than diminish, and to 
promise a great revolution in the Christian world. 

Henry VIII. , the King of England, was possessed of some 
learning, and had a great disposition to show it in this contro- 
versy. Being, in the earlier part of his reign, sincerely attached 
to the Ohui'ch of Rome, be wrote a book in defence of its 
doctrines, against Martin Luther, one of the principal reformers. 
The Pope was so much gratified by tliis tlisplay of zeal, that 
he conferred on the King the ai)pellation of Defender of the 
Faith ; a title which Henry’s successors continue to retain, 
although in a very different sense from that in which it was 
gi-anted. 

Now Henry, you must know, w^as married to a very good 
princess, named Catherine, who was a daughter of the King of 
Spain, and sister to the Emperor of Germany. She had been, 
in her youth, contracted to Henry’s elder brother Arthur ; but 
that prince dying, and Henry becoming heir of the throne, his 
union with Catherine had taken place. They had lived long 
together, and Catherine had borne a daughter, Mary, who was 
the natural heir-apparent of the English crown. But at length 
Heniy VIII. fell deeply in love with a benutiful young woman. 
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named Ann Boleyn, a maid of honour in the Queen’s retinue, 
and he became extremely desirous to get rid of Queen Catherine, 
and marry this young lady. For this purpose he applied to 
the Pope, in order to obtain a divorce from the good Queen, 
under pretence of her having been contracted to his elder 
brother before he was married to her. This, he alleged, seemed 
to him like marrying his brother’s wife, and therefore he desired 
that the Pope would dissolve a marriage which, as he alleged, 
gave much pain to his conscience. The truth was, that his con- 
science would have given him very little disturbance, had he not 
wanted to marry another, a younger and more beautiful woman. 

The Pope would have, probably, been willing enough to 
gratify Henry’s desire, at least his predecessors had granted 
greater hivours to men of less consequence ; but then Catherine 
was the sister ot Charles V., who was at once Emperor of 
Germany and King of Spain, and one of the wisest as well as 
the most powerful princes in Christendom. The Pope, who 
depended much on Charles’s Jissistance for checking the Reform- 
ation, dared not give him the great offence which would 
have been occasioned by encouraging his sister’s divorce. His 
holiness, therefore, evaded giving a precise answer to the King 
of England from day to day, week to week, and year to year. 
But this led to a danger which the Pope had not foreseen. 

Henry VIII., a hot, fiery, and impatient prince as ever lived, 
finding that the Pope was trifling with him, resolved to shake 
off his authority entirely. For this purpose he denied the 
authority of the Pope in England, and declared that he himself 
was the only Head of the English Church, and that the Bishop 
of Rome had nothing to do with him or his dominions. Many 
of the bishops and clergymen of the English Church adopted the 
reformed doctrines, and all disowned the supreme rule, hitherto 
ascribed to the Pope. 

But the greatest blow to the papal authority was the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, or religious houses, as they were 
called. The King seized on the convents, and the lands granted 
for their endowment, and, distributing the wealth of the con- 
vents among the great men of his court, broke up for ever 
those great establishments, and placed an insurmountable ob- 
stacle in the way of the Catholic religion being restored, aftei 
the interest of so many persons had been concerned in its being 
excluded. 
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The motive of Henry VIII.’s conduct was by no means 
praiseworthy, but it produced the most important and salutary 
consequences; as England was for ever afterwards, except 
during the short reign of his eldest daughter, freed from all 
dependence upon the Pope, and from the superstitious doctrines 
of the Roman Catholic religion. 

Now here, returning to Scottish history, you must under- 
stand that one of Henryks principal wislu^s was to prevail upon 
his nephew, the young King of Scotland, to make the same 
alteration of religion in his country, which had been introduced 
into England Henry, if we can believe the Scottish historians, 
made James the most splendid offers, to induce him to follow 
this course. He proposed to give him the hand of his daughter 
Mary in marriage, and to create him Duke of York ; and, with 
a view to the establislimeiit of a Listing peace between the 
countries, he earnestly desired a personal meeting with his 
nephew in the north of England 

There is reason to believe that James was, at one period, 
somewhat inclined to the reformed doctrines; at least, he 
encouraged a Scottish poet, called Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount, and also the celebrated scholar, George Buchanan, in 
composing some severe satires against the corruptions of the 
Roman Catholic religion ; but the King was, notwithstanding, 
by no means disposed altogether to fall off from the Church oif 
Rome. He dreaded the power of England, and the rough, 
violent, and boisterous maimers of Henry, who disgusted his 
nephew by the imprudent violence with which he pressed him 
to imitate his steps. But, in particular, James found the 
necessity of adhering to the Roman Catholic faith, from the 
skill, intelligence, and learning of the clergy, which rendered 
them far more fit to hold offices of state, and to assist him in 
administering the public business, than the Scottish nobility, 
who were at once profoundly ignorant, and fierce, arrogant, and 
ambitious in the highest degree. 

The Archbishop Beaton, already mentioned, and his nephew 
David Beaton, who was afterwards made a cardinal, rose high 
in Jameses favour; and, no doubt, the influence which they 
possessed over the King's mind was exerted to prevent his 
following the example of his uncle Henry in religious affairs. 

The same influence might also induce him to seek an alli- 
ance with France, rather than with England ; for it was natural 
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that the Catholic clergy, with whom James advised, should dis- 
countenance, by every means in their power, any approaches to 
an intimate alliance with Henry, the mortal enemy of the 
Papal See. James V. accordingly visited France, and obtained 
the hand of Magdalen, the daughter of Francis I., with a large 
portion. Much joy was expressed at the landing of this prin- 
cess at Leith, and she was received with as great 
splendour and demonstration of welcome as the 
poverty of the country would pemut. But the young 
Queen was in a bad state of health, and died within forty days 
after her marriage. 

After the death of this princess, the King, still inclining 
to the French alliance, married Maiy of Guise, daughter of 
the Duke of Guise, thus connecting himself with 
a family, proud, ambitious, and attached, in the 
most bigoted degree, to the Catholic cause. This connection 
served, no doubt, to increase James’s disinclination to any 
changes in the established Church. 

But wliatever were the sentiments of tlie sovereign, those 
of the subjects were gradually tending more and more towards 
a reformation of religion. Scotland at this time possessed 
several men of beaming who had studied abroad, and had 
there learned and embraced the doctrines of the great reformer 
Calvin. They brought with them, on their return, copies of 
the Holy Scripture, and could give a full account of the con- 
troversy between the I’rntestants, as they arc now called, and 
the Roman Catholic Church, Many among the Scots, both of 
higher and lower rank, became converts to the new faith. 

The Popish ministers and counsellors of the King ventured 
to have recourse to violenc;e, in order to counteract these results. 
Several persons were seized upon, tried before the spiritual 
courts of the Bishop of St. Andrews, and condemned to the 
flanios. The modesty and decency with which these men be- 
haved on their trials, and the patience with which they under- 
went the tortures of a cruel death, protesting at the same 
time their belief in the doctrines for which they had been con- 
demned to the stake, made the strongest impression on the 
beholders, and increased the confidence of those who had em- 
braced the tenets of the Reformers. Stricter and more cruel 
laws were made against heresy. Even the disputing the power 
of the Pope was punished with death ; yet the Refonna* 
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tion seemed to gain ground in proportion to every effort to 
check it. 

The favours which the King extended to the Catholic clergy 
led the Scottish nobility to look upon them vith jealousy, and 
increased their inclination towards the Protestant doctrines. 
The wealth of the abbeys and convents, also, tempted many of 
the nobles and gentry, who hoped to have a share of the church 
lands, in case of these institutions being dissolved, as in 
England. And although there were, doubtless, good men as 
well as bad among the monks, yet the indolent, and even de- 
bauched lives of many of the order, rendered them, generally, 
odious and contemptible to the common people. 

The popular discontent was increased by an accident which 
took place in the year 1537. A matron of the highest rank, 
Jane Douglas, sister of the banished Earl of Angus, widow of 
John Lyon, Lord of Glamis, and wife of Archibald Campbell 
of Kepneith, was accused of having practised against the life of 
James, by the imaginary crime of witchcraft, and the more for- 
midable means of poisoa Her puipose was alleged to be the 
restoration of the Douglases to Scotland, and to their estates 
and influence in that country. This lady was burnt alive on 
the Castle-hill of Edinburgh; and the spectators, filled with 
pity for her youth and beauty, and surprised at the courage 
with which she endured the sentence, did not fail to impute 
her execution less to any real crime than to the King's deep- 
rooted hatred against the house of Douglas. Another capital 
punishment, though inflicted on an object of general dislike, 
served to confirm the opinion entertained of James's severity, 
not to say cnulty, of disposition. We have mentioned Sir 
James Hamilton of Draj)hane, called the Bastard of Arran, as 
distinguished on account of the ferocity of his disposition, and 
the murders which he committed in cold blood. This man had 
been made sheriflT of Ayr, and had received other favours from 
the King's hand. Notwithstanding, he was suddenly accused 
of treason by a cousin and namesake of his own ; and on that 
sole testimony, condemned and executed. Upon this occasion 
also, pubbe oj)inion charged James with having proceeded with- 
out suflicieiit evidence of guilt. 

In the meantime, Henry continued to press the King of 
Scotland, by letters and negotiations, to enter into common 
measures with him against the Catholic clergy. He remou' 
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Btrated with his nephew upon his preferring to improve his 
royal revenue by means of herds and flocks, which he repre- 
sented as an unprincely practice, saying, that if he wanted 
money, he, his kind uncle, would let him have what sums he 
pleased; or, that the wealth of the Catholic convents and 
monasteries was a fund which lay at his command whenever he 
liked to seize it. Lastly, the English ambassador, Sir Kalph 
Sadler, insisted, as directed by his instructions, upon the evil 
doctrines and vicious lives of the clergy, against whom he 
urged the King to take violent mejisurcs. 

Much of this message was calculated to affront James, yet 
he answered temperately, lie acknowdedged that he preferred 
living on his own revenue, such as it was, to becoming de- 
pendent upon another king, even though that king was his 
uncle. He had no pretext or motive, he said, to seize the 
possessions of the clergy, because they were always ready to 
advance him money when he had need of it. Those among 
them who led vicious lives, he would not fail, he added, to 
correct severely ; but he did not consider it as just to punish 
the whole body for the faults of a few. In conclusion, King 
James suffered a doubtful promise to be extracted from him 
that he would meet Henry at York, if the affaire of his kingdom 
would pennit 

The King of Scotland was now brought to a puzzling alter- 
native, being either obliged to comply with his uncle’s wishes, 
break off his alliance with France, and introduce the Keformed 
religion into his dominions, or, by adhering to France and to 
the Catholic faith, to run all the hazards of a war with England. 
The churchmen exercised their full authority over the mind of 
James at this crisis. The gold of France was not spared to 
determine his resolution; and it may be supposed that the 
young Queen, so nearly connected with the Catholic house of 
Guise, gave her influence to the same party. James at length 
determined to disappoint his imcle; and after the haughty 
Henry had remained six days at York, in the expectation of 
meeting him, he excused himself by some frivolous apology. 
Heniy was, as might have been expected, mortally offended, 
and prepared for war. 

A fierce and ruinous war immediately commenced. Henry 
sent numerous forces to ravage the Scottish Border. James 
obtained success in the first considerable action, to his veiy 
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great satislaction, and prepared for more decisive hostility. He 
assembled the array of his kingdoiri, and marched from Edin- 
burgh as far as Fala, on his way to the Border, when tidings 
arrived, Ist November 1542, that the English general had 
withdrawn his forces within the English frontier. On this news, 
the Scottish nobles, who, with their vassals, had joined the 
royal standard, intimated to their sovereign that, though they 
had taken up anna to save the country from invasion, yet they 
considered the war with England as an im})olitic measure, and 
only undertaken to gratify the clergy ; and that, therefore, the 
English having retired, they were determined not to advance 
one foot into the enemy’s country. One Border chieftain alone 
offered with his retinue to follow the King wherever he chose 
to lead. This was John Scott of Thirlstane, whom James 
rewarded with an addition to his paternal coat-of-arms, with a 
bunch of spears for the crest, and the motto, Ready ^ aye 
ReadyP 

James, finding himself thus generally thwarted and deserted 
by the nobility, returned to Edinburgh, dishonoured before his 
people, and in the deepcvst dejection of mind. 

To retaliate the inroads of the English, and wipe out the 
memory of Fala Moss, the King resolved that an army of ten 
thousand men should invade England on the Western Border ; 
and he imprudently sent with them his peculiar favourite, Oliver 
Sinclair, who shared with the priests the unpopularity of the 
English war, and was highly obnoxious to the nobility, as one 
of those who engrossed the royal favour to their prejudice. 

The army had just entered English ground, at a place called 
Solway Moss, vhen this Oliver Sinclair was raised upon the 
soldiers’ shields to read to the army a commission, which, it 
was afterwards said, named Lord Maxwell commander of the 
expedition. But no one doubted at the time that Oliver Sinclair 
had himself been proclaimed coramander-in-chief ; and as he 
was generally disliked and despised, the array instantly fell into 
a state of extreme, confusion. Four or five hundred English 
Borderers, commanded by Thomas Dacre and John Musgrave 
perceived this fluctuation, and charged the numerous squadrons 
of the invading army. The Scots fled without even attempting 
to fight. Numbers of noblemen and persons of note suffered 
themselves to be made prisoners rather than face the displeasure 
of their disappointed sovereign. 
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Tlie unfoi'tunate JamcB had lately been assailed by vaiioiis 
calamities. The death of his two sons, and the disi^race of the 
defection at Fahi, had made a deep impression on his mind, 
and haunted him even in the visions of the night. He dreamed 
he saw the fierce Sir James Hamilton, whom he had caused 
to be put to death upon slight evidence, approach him with a 
drawn sword, the bloody shade said, “ Cruel tyrant, thou hast 
uiyustly murdered me, who was indeed barbarous to other men, 
but always faithful and true to thee ; wherefore now shalt thou 
have thy deserved punishment.” So saying, it seemed to him as 
if Sir James Hamilton cut off fimt one arm and then another, 
and then left him, threatening to come back soon and cut his 
head off. Such a dream was very likely to arise in the King^s 
mind, pertmbed as it was by misfortimes, and even perhaps 
internally reproaching himself for Sir James Hamilton's death. 
But to James the striking off his arras appeared to allude to 
the death of his two sons, and he became convinced that the 
ultimate threats of the vision presaged his owm death. 

The disgraceful news of the battle, or rather the rout of 
Solway, filled up the measure of the King’s despair and desola- 
tion. He shut himself up in the palace of Falkland, and reftised 
to listen to any consolation. A burning fever, the consequence 
of his grief and shame, seized on the unfortunate monarch. 
They brought him tidings that his wife had given birth to a 
daughter; but he only replied, “Is it mV rellecting on the 
alliance which had placed the Stewart family on the throne ; 
“then God’s will be done. It came with a lass, and it will go 
with a lass.” With these words, presaging the extinction of 
his house, he made a signal of adieu to his courtiers, spoke 
little more, but turned his face to the wall, and died 
of the most melancholy of all diseases, a broken heart. ^^5642**^’ 
He was scarcely thirty-one years old; in the very 
prime, therefore, of life. If he had not suffered the counsels of 
the Catholic priests to hurry him into a war with England, 
James V. might have been as fortunate a prince as his many 
good qualities and talciits deserved. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

NegotiaUons for a marriage between the yovmg Queen Mary and 
Prince Edward of Engla/nd — their failure — Jnvaeim of Scotland- 
Cardinal Ikattnfs Administration and Death — EaUle of Pinkie— 
Mary is sent to France^ and the Queen-Dowager becomes Regent— 
Progress of (he Reformation 

Contemporary Sovereigns. Henry VIIT., Edward VI,, 
Mary, Elizabeth. France*. Francis L, Henry II., Francis II. 

1542—1560 

The evil fortunes of Maiy Stewart, who succeeded her father 
in the crown of Scotland, commenced at her very birth, and 
cotdd scarce be considered as ceasing during the whole period 
of her life. Of all the unhappy princes of the line of Stewart, 
she was the most uniformly unfortimate. She was bom 7th 
December 1542, and, in a few days after, became, by her 
fathcr^s death, the infant Queen of a distracted country. 

Two parties strove, as is usual in minorities, to obtain the 
supreme power, Mary of Guise, the Queen -Mother, with 
Cardinal David Beaton, were at the head of that which favoured 
the alliance with France. Hamilton, Earl of Arran, the nearest 
male relation of the infant Queen, was chief of the other, and 
possessed more extended popularity ; for the nobles dreaded the 
bold and ambitious character of the Cardinal, and the 
^ 1542 .^* common people detested him, on account of his cruel 
persecution of the Reformers. The Earl of Arran, 
however, was but a fickle and timid man, with little, it would 
seem, to recommend him, besides his high birth. He was, 
however, preferred to the office of Regent 

Heniy VIII. is said to have expressed much concern for the 
death of his nephew, saying, there would never again reign a 
King in Scotland so nearly related to him, or so dear to him, 
and blaming, not the late James V., hut his evil counsellors, 
for the unfortunate dispute between them. At the same time, 
Henry formed a plan of uniting the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland by a marriage betwixt the infant Queen of Scotland 
and his only son, Edward VL, then a child. He took into his 
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counsels the Earl of Glencairn and other Scottish nobles, made 
prisoners in the rout of Solway, and offered to set them at 
liberty, provided, on their return to Scotland, they would 
undertake to forward the match which he proposed. They 
were released accordingly, upon giving pledges that they would 
return in case the treaty should not be accomplished. 

Archibald, Earl of Angus, with his brother, Sir George 
Douglas, took the same opportunity of returning into Scotland, 
after fifteen years* exile. They had been indebted to Heniy 
for support and protection during that long sj)ace of time. He 
had even admitted them to be membei's of his Privy Council, 
and by the countenance he afforded them, had given great 
offence to the late King James. When, therefore, the influence 
of the Douglases, naturally attached to him by gratitude, was 
added to that of Glencairn and the others, who had been made 
prisoners at Solway, and to the general weight of the Protestants, 
favourable, of course, to an alliance with England, Henry must 
be considered as having a party in Scotland in every way favour- 
able to his views. 

But the impatient temper of the Engh'sh monarch ruined 
his own scheme. He demanded the custody of the young 
Queen of Scotland till she should be of age to complete the 
marriage to be contracted by the present league, and he insisted 
that some of the strongest forts in the kingdom should be put 
into his hands. These proposals alarmed the national jealousy 
of the Scots, and the chanictcristic love of independence and 
liberty which we find that people have always displayed. The 
nation at large became p(3rsuaded that H(3nry VIII., under 
pretence of a union by marriage, nourished, like Edward I. in 
similar circumstances, the purpose of subduing the country. 
The exiled lords who bad agreed to assist Henry’s views could 
be of no use to him, in consequence of the extravagance of his 
propositions. They told Sir Ralph Sadler, the English am- 
bassador, frmikly, that the nation could not endure the surrender 
of the Queen’s person to Henry’s charge — that their own vassals 
would not take arms for them in such a cause — that the old 
women of Scotland, with their distaffs, nay, the very stones in 
the streets, would arise and fight against it. 

Henry was with difficulty prevailed upon to defer the time 
for giving to him the custody of Queen Mary’s person, until she 
should be ten years old. But even this modified proposition 
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excited the greatest jealousy; aud Sir George Douglas, Henry's 
chief advocate, only ventured to recommend acquiescence in the 
King’s proposal as a means of gaining time. He told the 
Scottish nobles of a certain king, who was so fond of an ass, 
that he insisted his chief physician should teach the animal to 
speak, upon pain of being himself* put to death. The physician 
consented to undertake the case, but gave the King to understand 
that it would be ten years before the operation of his medicines 
could take effect. The King permitted him to set to work 
accordingly. Now, one of the physician’s friends seeing him 
busy about the animal, expressed his wonder that so wise a 
man should undertake what was contrary to nature ; to which 
the physician replied, — “Do you not see I have gained ten 
years’ advantage ? If I had refused the King’s orders, I must 
have been instantly put to death ; but as it is, I liave the 
advantage of a long delay, during which the King may die, the 
ass may die, or I may die myself. In either of the tliree cases, 
I am freed from my trouble.” — “Even so,” said Sir George 
Douglas, “if we agree to this treaty we avoid a bloody and 
destructive war. and have a long period before us, during which 
the King of England, his son Prince Edward, or the infant 
Queen Mary, may one of them die, so that the treaty will bo 
broken otf.” Moved by such reasons, a parliament, which 
consisted almost entirely of the lords of the English party, 
consented to the match with England, and the Regent Arran 
also agreed to it. 

But while one part of the Scottish nobles adopted the resolu- 
tion to treat with King Henry on his own terms, the Queen- 
Mother and Oard'nal Beaton were at the head of another and 
still more numerous faction, who adhered to the old religion, 
and to the ancient alliance with France, aud were, of course, 
directly opposed to the English match. The fickle temper of 
the Regent contributed to break off the treaty which he had 
subscribed. Within a fortnight after he liad ratified the con- 
ditions of the match with England, he reconciled himself to the 
Cardinal and Queen-Mother, and joined in putting a stop to the 
proposed marriage. 

The English King, if he could have been watchful and 
patient, might perhaps have brought the measure, which was 
alike important to both countries, once more to bear. But 
Henry, incensed at the Regent’s double dealing, determined 
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for immediate war. He sent a fleet and army into the Firth 
of Forth, which landed, and, finding no opposition, burnt the 
capitsd of Scotland, and its seaport, and plundered the country 
around. Sir Ralph Evers, and Sir Brian Latoun, were, at the 
same time, employed in making inroads on the Border, which 
were of the fiercest and most wasteful description. The account 
of the ravage is tremendous. In one foray they numbered 
192 towers, or houses of defence, burnt or razed, 403 Scots 
slain, and 816 made prisoners; 10,386 cattle, 12,492 sheep, 
1296 horses, and 860 bolls of corn, driven away as spoil. 
Another list gives an accoimt of the destruction of seven mon- 
asteries, or religious houses ; sixteen castles or towers ; five 
market -towns, two hundred and forty -three villages, thirteen 
mills, and three hospitals, all pulled down or burnt. 

The exploits of the English leaders might gratify Henry’s 
resentment, but they greatly iigured his interest in Scotland, 
for the whole kingdom became united to repel the invaders; 
and even those who liked the proposed match with England 
best, were, to use an expression of the time, disgusted with so 
rough a mode of wooing. The Douglases themselves, bound 
to Henry by so many ties, were obliged, on seeing the distress 
and devastation of the coimtiy, to take part in the war against 
him, and soon found an opportunity to do so. 

It seems Henry had conferred upon his two successful leaders, 
Evers and Latoun, all the lands which they had conquered, or 
should be able to conquer upon the Border, and, in particular, 
the fine counties of Merse and Teviotdale. “ I will write the 
instrument of possession upon their own bodies, with sharp 
pens, and in blood-red ink,” said the Earl of Angus, ** because 
they destroyed the tombs of my ancestors at the abbey of 
Melrose.” He accordingly urged Arran, the regent, or governor, 
as he was called, to move towards the frontiers, to protect them. 
Arran was with difficulty prevailed on to advance southward 
to Melrose, with scarce so many as five hundred men in his 
company. The English leaders were lying at Jedburgh with 
five thousand men. Three thousand of these were regular 
soldiers, paid by the King of England ; the rest were Borderers, 
amongst whom there were many Scottish clans who had taken 
the red cross, and submitted themselves to the dominion of 
England. With these forces Evers and Latoun made a sudden 
march, to surprise the governor and his handful of men; but 

18 
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they failed, for the Sccrtis retreated beyond the Tweed, to the 
hills near Galashiels. 

The English then prepared to retire to Jedburgh, and the 
governor, acting by Angus’s advice, followed them, and watched 
their motions. In the meantime succours began to come in 
to the Scottish army. A bold young man, Norman Leslie, the 
master of itothes, was the first to come up with three hundred 
horse, from Fife, gallantly armed. Afterwards the Lord Buc- 
cleuch joined them with a few of his clan, who arrived at full 
speed, and assured them that the rest of the Scotts would be 
presently on the field. This Border chieftain was a man of 
great military sagacity, and knew the ground well. He advised 
the governor and Angus to draw up their men at the foot of a 
small eminence, and to send their horses to the rear. The 
English, seeing the horses of the Scots ascend the hill, con- 
cluded they were in flight, and turned hastily back to attack 
them, hurrying in confusion, as to an assured conquest. Thus 
they came in front of the Scottish army, who were closely and 
firmly drawn up, at the very moment when they themselves 
were in confusion from their hasty advance. As the Scots 
began to charge, the Earl of Angus, seeing a heron arise out 
of the marsh, cried out, “ Oh, that I had my white hawk here, 
that we might all join battle at once !” The English, surprised 
and out of breath (and having the sim in their eyes as well 
as the smoke of the gunpowder which the wind blew in their 
faces), were completely defeated, and compelled to take to flight. 
The Scottish Borderers, who had joined them during their 
prosperity, perceiving their own countrymen to be victorious, 
threw away their red crosses (the distinction which they had 
assumed as subjects of England), and fell upon the English, for 
the purpose of helping those against whom tliey had come to the 
field, and making amends for their desertion of the Scottish cause. 
These renegades made a pitiful slaughter, and the Scots in general, 
provoked, probably, by the late ravages of the English, showed 
themselves so cruel to the vanquished that they seemed to de- 
serve the severe blow which the nation soon afterwards received. 
Tradition says that a beautiful young maiden, called Lillyard, 
followed her lover from the little village of Maxton, and when she 
saw him fall in battle, rushed herself into the heat of the fight, 
and was killed, after slaying several of the English. From this 
female they call the field of battle Lillyard’s Edge to this day. 
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This battle was fought in 1545. A thousand Englishmen 
were killed, together with their two leaders, of whom Evers 
was buried in the abbey of Melrose, which he had repeatedly 
plundered, and finally burnt. A great many prisoners were 
made. One was Thomas Read, an alderman of the city of 
London, whom we are surprised to meet with in such a predica- 
ment. This worthy citizen had, we are informed, refused to 
pay his share of a benevolence, as it was called, that is, of a 
sum of money which Henry demanded from the citizens of 
London. It seems that though the power of the King could 
not throw the alderman into jail until he paid the money, yet 
he could force him to serve as a soldier ; and there is a letter 
to Lord Evers, dire(!ting that Read should be subjected to all 
the rigours and hardships of the service, that he might know 
what soldiers suffered when in the field, and be more ready 
another time to assist the King with money to pay them. It 
is to be supposed that the alderman had a large ransom to pay 
to the Scotsman who had the good luck to get him for a 
prisoner, 

Henry VIIL was highly incensed at this defeat of Lillyard^s 
Edge, or Ancram Moor, as it is frequently called, and vented 
his displeasure in menaces against the Earl of Angus, notwith- 
standing their connection by the EarFs marriage with the King’s 
sister. Angus treated the threats of the English monarch 
with contempt. “ Is our royal brother-in-law,” he said, “ angry 
with me for being a good Scotsman, and for revenging upon 
Ralph Evers the destruction of my ancestors’ tombs at Mel- 
rose ? They were better men than Evers, and I could in honour 
do no less. And will my royal brother-in-law take my life for 
that 1 Little does King Henry know the skirts of Cairn table 
(a mountain near Douglas Castle); I can keep myself there 
against all his English host.” 

The truth is, that at no period of their history had the 
Scottish people ever been more attached to France, and more 
alienated from England, than now ; the proposed match 
between the young Queen and the English Prince of Wales 
being generally regarded with an abhorrence which was chiefly 
owing to the vindictive and furious manner in which Henry 
conducted the war. Of all the Scottish nobles who had origi- 
nally belonged to the English party, Lennox alone continued 
Mendly to Henry ; and he being obliged to fly into England, 
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the King caused him to marry Lady Margaret Douglas, 
daughter of his sister Margaret, by her second husband, the 
Earl of Angus, and of course the King’s niece. Their son 
was the unhappy Henry, Lord Darnley, of whom we shall have 
much to say hereafter. 

The King of France now sent a powerful body of auxiliary 
troops to the assistance of the Scots, besides considerable sup- 
plies of money, which enabled them to retaliate on the English, 
BO that the Borders on both sides were fearfully wasted. A 
peace at length, in .Time 1546, ended a war in which both 
countries suffered severely, without either attaining any deci- 
sive advantage. 

The Scottish affairs were now managed almost entirely by 
Cardinal Beaton, a statesman, as we before observed, of great 
abilities, but a bigoted Catholic, and a man of a severe and 
C/Tuel temper. He had gained entire influence over the Kegent 
Arran, and had prevailed upon that fickle nobleman to abandon 
the Protestant doctrines, reconcile himself to the Church of 
Rome, and consent to the persecution of the heretics, as the 
Protestants were still called. Many cruelties were exercised ; 
but that which excited public feeling to the highest degree 
was the barbarous death of George Wishart. 

This martyr to the cause of Reformation was a man of 
honourable birth, great wisdom and eloquence, and of primi- 
tive piety. He preached the doctrines of the Reformed religion 
with zeal and with success, and was for some time pro- 
tected against the efforts of the vengeful Catholics by the 
barons who had become converts to the Protestant faith. At 
length, however, he fell into the hands of the Cardinal, being 
surrendered to him by Lord Bothwell, and was conveyed to 
the castle of St. Andrews, a strong fortress and palace belong- 
ing to the Cardinal as archbishop, and there thrown into a 
dungeon. Wishart was then brought to a public trial, for 
heresy, before the Spiritual Court, where the Cardinal presided. 
He was accused of preaching heretical doctrine, by two priests, 
called Lauder and Oliphant, whoso outrageous violence was 
strongly contrasted with the patience and presence of mind 
shown by the prisoner. He appealed to the authority of the 
Bible against that of the Church of Rome; but his judges 
were little disposed to listen to his arguments, and he was 
condemned to be burnt «dive. The place of execution was 
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opposite to the stately castle of the Cardinal, and Beaton him- 
self sat upon the walls, which were hung with tapestry, to 
behold the death of his heretical prisoner. The spot was also 
carefully chosen, that the smoke of the pile might be seen 
as far as possible, to spread the greater terror. 

Wishart was then brought out, and fastened to a 
stake with iron chains. He was clad in a buckram 
garment, and several bags of gunpowder were tied round his 
body to hasten the operation of the fire. A quantity of fagots 
were dis})osed around the pile. While he stood in expectation 
of his cruel death, he cast his eyes towards his enemy the 
Cardinal, as he sat on the battlements of the castle, eiyoying 
the dreadful scene. 

“Captmn,” he said to him who commanded the guard, 
“may God forgive yonder man, who lies so proudly on the 
wall — within a few days he shall be seen lying there in as 
much shame as he now shows pomp and vanity.^' 

The pile was then fired, the powder exploded, the flames 
arose, and Wishart was dismissed by a painful death to a 
blessed immortality. 

Perhaps the last words of Wishart, which seemed to con- 
tain a prophetic spirit, incited some men to revenge his death. 
At any rate, the burning of that excellent person greatly in- 
creased the public detestation against the Cardinal, and a daring 
man stood forth to gratify the general desire, by putting him 
to death. This was Norman Leslie, called the Master of 
Rothes, the same who led the men of Fife at the battle of 
Aiicram Moor. It appears, that besides his share of the com- 
mon hatred to the Cardinal as a persecutor, he had some private 
feud or cause of quarrel with him. With no more than six- 
teen men, Leslie undertook to assault the Cardinal in his own 
castle, amongst his numerous guards and domestics. It chanced 
that, as many workmen were still employed in labouring upon 
the fortifications of the castle, the wicket of the castle gate 
was open early in the morning, to admit them to their work. 
The conspirators took advantage of this, and obtained posses- 
sion of the entrance. Having thus gained admittance, they 
seized upon the domestics of the Cardinal, and turned them 
one by one out of the castle, then hastened to the Cardinal’s 
chamber, who had fastened the door. He refused them en- 
trance, until they threatened to apply fire, when, learning that 
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Norman Leslie was without, the despairing prelate at length 
undid the door, and iisked for mercy. Melville, one of the 
conspirators, told him he should only have such mercy as he 
had extended to George Wishart, and the other servants of 
God, who had been slain by his orders. He then, with his 
sword pointed to his breast, bid the Cardinal say his prayers to 
God, for his last hour was come. The conspirators now pro- 
ceeded to stab their victim, and afterwards dragged the dead 
body to tlic walls, to show it to the citizens of St. Andrews, 
his clients and dependents, who came in fuiy to demand what 
had become of their bishop. Thus his dead body really came 
to lie with open shame upon the very battlements of his own 
castle, ^\^here he had sat in triiunph to behold Wishart^s 
execution.^ 

Many persons who disapproved of this most unjustifiable 
action were yet glad that this proud Cardinal, who had sold the 
country in some measure to France, was at length removed. 
Some individuals, who assuredly would not have assisted in 
the slaughter, joined those who had slain the Cardinal in the 
defence of the castle. The llegent hastened to besiege the 
place, which, supplied by England with money, engineers, and 
provisions, was able to resist the Scottish army for five months. 
France^ however, sent to Scotland a fleet and an army, with 
engineers better acquainted with the art of attacking strong 
places than those of the Scottish nation. The castle was, 
therefore, surrendered. The principjd defenders of it were 
sent to FraiKie, and there for some time employed as galley- 
slaves. Th(* common people made a song upon the event, of 
which the bui'deii wtis — ■ 

“ i rioHts, content ye now, 

And, priests, content ye now, 

Since Norman and his company 
IJfcvo fill’d tlie galleys fou.” 

Shortly after this tragical incident, King Henry VIII. of 
England died. But his impatient and angry spirit continued 

^ “ It may now be pronounced, without fear of contradiction, that the 
assassination of Beaton was no sudden event, arising. simply out of indig- 
nation for the fate of Wishart, hut an act of long projected murder, en- 
couraged, if not originated, by the English monarch ; and, so far as the 
principal conspirators were concerned, committed from private and mer- 
cenary considerations.” — T ytlkb. 
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to influence the counsels of the nation under the Lord Protec- 
tor Somerset, who resolved to take the same violent measm-es 
to compel the Scots to give their young Queen in marriage to 
Edward VI., of which Henry had set an example. A chosen 
and well-disciplined army of eighteen thousand men, well sup- 
plied with all necessaries, and supported by an armed fleet, 
invaded Scotland on the eastern frontier. The Scots assembled 
a force of almost double the number of the invaders, but, as 
usual, unaccustomed to act in union together, or to follow the 
commands of a single general. Nevertheless, the Scottish 
leaders displayed at the commencement of the campaign some 
military skill. They posted their army behind the river Esk, 
near Musselburgh, a village about six miles from Edinburgh, 
and there seemed determined to await the advance of the 
English. 

The Duke of Somerset, Kegent of England, and general of 
the invading army, was now in a state of difficulty. The Scots 
were too strongly posted to be attacked with hope of success, 
and it is probable the English must have retreated with dis- 
honour, had not their enemies, in one of those fits of impar 
tience which caused so many national calamities, abandoned 
their advantageous position. 

Confiding in the numbers of his army, the Scottish Regent 
(Earl of Arran) crossed the Esk, and thus gave the English 
the advantage of the groimd, they being drawn up on the top 
of a sloping eminence. The Scots formed in their usual order, 
a close phalanx. They were armed with broadswords of an 
admirable form and temper, and a coarse handkerchief was worn 
in double and triple folds round each man^s neck, — “not for 
cold,^ says an old historian, “but for cutting.” Especially, 
each man carried a spear eighteen feet long. When drawn up, 
they stood close together, the first rank kneeling on one knee, 
and pointing their spears towards the enemy. The ranks im- 
mediately behind stooped a little, and the others stood upright, 
presenting their lances over the heads of their comrades, and 
holding them with the butt-end placed against their foot, the 
point opposed to the breast of the enemy. So that the Scot- 
tish ranks were so completely defended by the close order in 
which they stood, and by the length of their lances, that to 
charge them seemed to be as rash as to oppose your bare hand 
to a hedgehog’s bristles. 
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The battle began by the English cavalry, under the Lord 
Gray, rushing upon the close array of the Scots. They stood 
fast, menacing the horsemen with their pikes, and calling, 
“ Come on, ye heretics ! ” The charge was dreadful ; but as 
the spears of the English horse were much shorter than those 
of the Scottish infantry, they had greatly the worst of the 
encounter, and were beaten ofi* with the loss of many men. 
The Duke of Somerset commanded Lord Gray to renew the 
cliargc, but Gray replied, be might as wcU bid him charge a 
castle-wall. By the advice of the Earl of Warwick, a body of 
archers and musketeers was employed instead of horsemen. 
The thick order of the Scots exposed them to insufferable loss 
from the missiles now employed against them, so that the Earl 
of Angus, who commanded the vanguard, made an oblique 
movement to avoid the shot ; but the main body of the Scots 
uuhaj)pily mistook this movement for a flight, and were thrown 
into confusion. The van then fled also, and the English horse 
returning to the attack, and their infantry pressing forward, 
the victory was gained with very little trouble. The Scots 
attomi)tod no further resistance, and the slaughter was very 
groat, because the river Esk lay between the fugitives and any 
place of safety. Their loss was excessive. For more than five 
miles the fields were covered with the dead, and with the 
spears, shields, and swords which the flying soldiers had cast 
away, that they might run the faster. The day was equally 
disgraceful and disastrous ; so that the field of Pinkie, as it 
was the hist great defeat which the Scots received from the 
English, was also one of the most calamitous. It was fought 
on 10th September lb47. 

It seemed to be decreed in those unhappy national wars, that 
tlio English should often be able to wdii great victories over 
the Scots, but that they should never derive any pennanent 
advantage from their successes. The battle of Pinkie, far from 
paving the way to a marriage between Queen Mary and 
Edward VI., which was the object of Somerset's expedition, 
irritated and alarmed the Scots to such a degree, that they re- 
solved to prevent the possibility of such a union, by marrying 
their young mistress with the Dauphin, that is, the eldest son 
of the King of Franco, and sending her to be bred up at the 
French court. A hasty assent of the Scottish Parliament was 
obtained to this, partly by the influence of gold, partly by the 
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appearance of the French soldiers, partly, according to the 
reformer Knox, by the menaces of the Lord of Bucclench, 
whom he describes as “ a bloody man, who swore, with many 
deadly oaths, that they who would not consent should do what 
they would like worse.” 

By the match with France the great object of the English 
goveniment was rendered unattainable. But the Scots had 
little occasion for triumph. The imioii with France, which 
they BO hastily and rashly adopted, brought a ne^w and long 
series of minous consequen(ies upon the country. 

Scotland, however, enjoyed the immediate advantage of a 
considerable auxiliary force of French soldiers, under an officer 
named D’Essd, who rendered material assistance in recovering 
several forts and castles which had fallen into the hands of the 
English after the battle of Pinkie, and in which they had left 
garrisons. The presence of these armed strangers gave great 
facilities for carrying into accomplishment the treaty with 
Franca The Regent was gratified by the dukedom of Oha- 
tclherault, conferred on him by the French king, with a con- 
siderable pension, in order to induce him to consent to the 
match. The young Queen was embarked on board the French 
galleys in July 1548, accompanied by four young ladies of 
quality of her own age, destined to be her playfellows in child- 
hood, and her companions when she grew up. They all bore 
the same name with their mistress, and were called the Queen^s 
Maries.' 

The infant Queen being thus transferred to France, her 
mother, Mary of Guise, the widow of James V., had the 
address to get herself placed at the head of affairs in Scotland. 
The Duke of Chatelherault, jis we must now term the Earl of 
Arran, always flexible in his disposition, was prevailed upon to 
resign the office of Regent, w'hich was occupied by the Queen 
Dowager, who displayed a considerable degree of wisdom and 
caution in the administration of the kingdom. Most men 
wondered at the facility with which the Duke of Chatelherault, 

^ The Queen’s Maries were four young ladies of high families in 
Scotland, viz. Livingston, Fleming, Seatoun, and Beatoun. After their 
return with the Queen to Scotland, one of them became the subject of a 
tragic ballad, w^hich has 

“Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 

The night she’ll hae but three." 

Sib W. Soorr’s Poetical Works, 
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himself so near in relation to the throne, had given place to 
Mary of Guise ; but none was so much offended as the Duke^s 
natural brother, who had succeeded Beaton as archbishop of St. 
Andrews. He exclaimed with open indecency against the mean 
spirit of his brother, who had thus given away the power of 
Regent, when there was but a “ squalling girl betwixt him 
and the crown. 

The Queen Regent, thus placed in authority, endeavoured 
to secure herself by diminishing the power of the Scottish 
nobles, and increasing that of the crown. For this purpose 
she proposed that a tax should be levied on the country at 
large, to pay hired soldiers to fight, instead of trusting the 
defence of the country to the noblemen and their retainers. 
This proposal was exceedingly ill received by the Scottish Par- 
liament. We wiU fight for our families and our country,” 
they said, “ better than any hirelings can do — Our fathers did 
so, and we will follow their example.” The Earl of Angus 
being checked for coming to Parliament with a thousand horse, 
contrary to a proclamation of the Queen Regent, that none 
should travel with more than their usual household train, an- 
swered jestingly, “ That the knaves would not leave him ; and 
that he would be obliged to the Queen, if she could put him 
on the way of being rid of them, for they consumed his beef 
and his ale.” She had equally bad success when she endeav- 
oured to persuade the Earl to give her up his strong castle of 
Tantallon, under pretence of putting a garrison there to defend 
it against the English. At first he answered indirectly, as if 
he spoke to a hawk which he held on his wrist and was feed- 
ing at the time, “ The devil,” said he, “ is in the greedy gled 
[kite] ! Will she never be full ?” The Queen, not choosing 
to take this hint, continued to urge her request about the gar- 
rison. “The castle, madam,” he replied, “is yours at com- 
mand ; but, by St, Bride of Douglas, I must be the captain, and 
I will keep it for you as well as any one you will put into it.” 
The other nobles held similar opinions to those of Angus, and 
would by no means yield to the proposal of levying any hired 
troops, who, as they feared, might be employed at the pleasure 
of the Queen Regent to diminish the liberties of the kingdom. 

The prevalence of the Protestant doctrines in Scotland 
strengthened the Scottish nobles in their disposition to make a 
stand against the Queen Regent’s desire to augment her power. 
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Many great nobles, and a still greater proportion of the smaller 
barons, had embraced the Eeformcd opinions ; and the preach- 
ing of John Knox, a man of great courage, zeal, and talents, 
made converts daily from the Catholic faith. 

The Queen Regent, though herself a zealous Catholic, had 
for some time tolerated, and even encoui*aged the Protestant 
party, because they supported her interest against that of the 
llamiltons ; but a course of politics had been adopted in France, 
by her brothers of the House of Guise, which occasioned her 
to change her conduct in this respect. 

You may remember that Edward VI. of England succeeded 
to his father Heniy. He adopted the Protestant faith, and 
completed the Reformation which his father began. But he 
died early, and was succeeded by his sister Mary of England, 
daughter of Henry VIII. by his first wife, Catherine of Arragon, 
whom he divorced under pretext of scruples of conscience. 
This Mary endeavoured to bring back the Catholic religion, 
and enforced the laws against heresy with the utmost rigour. 
Many persons were burnt in her reign, and hence she has been 
called the Bloody Queen Mary. She died, however, after a 
short and unhappy reign, and her sister Elizabeth ascended the 
throne with the general assent of the English nation. The 
Catholics of foreign countries, however, and particularly those 
of France, objected to Elizabeth's title to the crown. Elizabeth 
was Henry's daughter by his second wife, Anne Boleyn. Now, 
as the Pope had never consented either to the divorce of Queen 
Catherine, or to the marriage of Anne Boleyn, the Catholics 
urged that Elizabeth must be considered as illegitimate, and as 
having, therefore, no lawful right to succeed to the throne, 
which, as Henry VIII. had no other child, must, they contended, 
descend upon Queen Mary of Scotland, as the grand-daughter of 
Margai'et, Henry’s sister, wife of James IV. of Scotland, and 
the next lawful heir, according to their argument, to her 
deceased grand-uncle. 

The court of France, not considering that the English them- 
selves were to be held the best judges of the title of their own 
Queen, resolved, in an evil hour, to put forward this claim of 
the Scottish Queen to the English crown. Money was coined, 
and plate manufactured, in which Maiy, with her husband 
Francis the Dauphin, assumed the style, title, and armorial 
bearings of England, as well as Scotland i and thus laid the 
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first foundation for that deadly hatred between Elizabeth and 
Mary which, as you will hear by and by, led to such fatal con- 
sequences. 

Queen Elizahetli, finding Fr«ance was disposed to challenge 
her title to the crown of England, piepared to support it with 
all the bravely and wisdom of her character. Her first laboui 
was to re-establish tlie Kcfornied religion upon the same footing 
that Edward VI. had assigned to it, and to destroy the Roman 
Catholic establishments, %vhich her predecessor Mary had 
endeavoured to replace. As the Catholics of France and Scot- 
land were her natural enemies, and attempted to set up the 
right of Queen Mary as preferable to her own, so she was sure 
to find friends in the Protestants of Scotland, who could not fail 
to entertain respect, and even affection, for a princess who was 
justly regarded as the protectress of the Protestant cause 
throughout all Europe. 

When, therefore, these changes took j)lace in England, the 
Queen Regent, at the instigation of her brothers of the House 
of Guise, began once more to persecute the Protestants in 
Scotland ; while their leaders turned their eyes to Elizabeth 
for protection, counsel, and assistance ; all of which she was 
easily disposed to render to a party whose cause rested on the 
same grounds with her own. Thus, while France made a 
vain pretence of claiming the kingdom of England in the name 
of Mju-y, and appejiled for assistance to the English Catholics, 
Elizabeth far more effectually increased the internal dissensions 
of Scotland by espousing the cause of the Protestants of that 
country. 

These Scottish Protestants no longer consisted solely of a few 
studious or refle. ting men, whose indulgence in speculation had 
led them to adopt peculiar opinions in religion, and who could 
be dragged l)efore the spiritual courts, fined, imprisoned, 
plunderc'^ banished, or burnt, at pleasure. The Reformed 
cause had now been adopted by many of the principal nobility ; 
and being the cause, at once, of rational religion and legitimate 
freedom, it w^as generally embraced by those who were most 
distinguished for wisdom and public spirit. 

Among the converts to the Protestant faith was a natural 
son of the late King James V., who, being designed for the 
Church, was at this time called Loril James Stewart, the Prior 
of St Andrews, but was afterwards better known by the title 
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of the Earl of Murray. He was a young nobleman of great 
parts, brave and skilful in war, and in pcaoe a lover of justice, 
and a friend to the liberties of his country. His wisdom, good 
moral conduct, and the zeal he expressed for the Reformed 
religion, occasioned his being the most active person amongst 
the Lords of the Congregation, as the leaders of the Protestant 
party were now called. 

The Queen Regent, more in compliance with the wishes of 
her brothers than her own inclination, which was gentle and 
moderate, began the quarrel by commanding the Protestant 
preachers to be summoned to a court of justice at Stirling, on 
10th May 1599 j but such a concourse of friends and favourers 
attended them, that the Queen was glad to put a stop to the 
trial, on condition that they should not enter the town. Yet 
she broke this promise, and had them proclaimed outlaws for 
not appearing, although they had been stopped by her own 
command. Both parties then prepared for hostilities ; and an 
incident happened which heightened their animosity, while it 
gave to the course of the Reformation a peculiar colour of 
zealous ptission. 

The Protestants had made Perth their headquarters, where 
they had already commenced the public exercise of their religion. 
John Knox, whose eloquence gave him great influence with the 
people, had pronounced a vehement sermon against the sin of 
idolatry, in which he did not spare those reproaches which the 
Queen Regent deserved for her late breach of faith. When his 
discourse was finished, and while the minds of the hearers were 
still agitated by its eflects, a friar produced a little glass case, 
or tabernacle, containing the images of saints, which he 
required the bystanders to worship. A boy who wfis present 
exclaimed, “That was gross and sinful idolatry !” The priest, 
as incautious in his passion as ill-timed in his devotion, struck 
the boy a blow ; and the lad, in revenge, threw a stone, which 
broke one of the images. Immediately all the people began to 
cast stones, not only at the images, but at the fine painted 
windows, and, finally, pulled down the altars, defaced the 
ornaments of the church, and nearly destroyed the whole 
building. 

The multitude next resolved to attack the splendid convent 
of the Carthusians. The Prior had prepared for defence ; his 
garrison consisted of the Highland tenants belonging to some 
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lands which the convent possessed in the district of Athole 
These men were determined to make the most of the occasion, 
and demanded, that since they were asked to expose their lives 
for the good of the Church, they should be assured, that if they 
were killed, their families should retain possession of the lands 
which they themselves enjoyed. The Prior impolitically 
reftised their request. They next demanded refreshments and 
good liquor, to encourage them to fight. But nothing was 
served out to them by the sordid churchman excepting salted 
salmon and thin drink ; so that they had neither heart nor will 
to fight when it came to the push, and made little defence 
against the multitude, by whom the stately convent was 
entirely destroyed. 

The example of the Reformers in Perth was followed in St. 
Andrews and other places ; and we have to regret that many 
beautiful buildings fell a sacrifice to the fury of the lower orders, 
and were either totally destroyed or reduced to piles of shape- 
less ruins. 

The Reformers of the better class did not countenance these 
extremities, although the common people had some reason for 
the line of violence they pursued, besides their own natural 
inclination to tumultuar;^ proceedings. One great point in 
which the Catholics and Protestants differed was, that the 
former reckoned the churches as places hallowed and sacred in 
their own character, which it was a highly meritorious duty to 
ornament and adorn with every species of studied beauty of 
architecture. The Scottish Protestants, on the contrary, re- 
garded them as mere buildings of stone and lime, having no 
especial claim to r^^spect when the divine service was finished. 
The defacing, therefore, and even destroying, the splendid 
Catholic churches, seemed to the early Reformers the reiuliest 
mode of testifying their zeal against the superstitions of Popery, 
There was a degree of policy in puUing down the abbeys and 
monasteries, with the cells and lodgings made for the accommoda- 
tion of the monks. “ The true way to banish the rooks,” said 
John Knox, “ is to puU down their nests, and the rooks will fly 
off.” But this maxim did not apply to the buildings used for 
public worship. Respecting these at least, it would have been 
better to have followed the example of the citizens of Glasgow, 
who drew out in arms when the multitude were about 
to destroy the High Church of that city, and, while they 
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agreed with the more zealous in removing all the emblems 
of Popish worship, insisted that the building itself should 
remain uninjured, and be applied to the uses of a Protestant 
church. 

On the whole, however, though many fine buildings were 
destroyed in Scotland, in the first fuiy of the Reformation, it is 
better that the country should have lost these ornaments than 
that they should have been preserved entire, with the retention 
of the cormpt and superstitious doctrines which had been 
taught in them. 

The demolition of the churches and sacred buildings aug- 
mented the Queen Regent^s displeasure against the Lords of 
the Congregation, and at length both parties took the field. 
The Protestant nobles were at the head of their numerous 
followers ; the Queen chiefly relied upon a small but select body 
of French troops. The war was not very violently carried on, 
for the side of the Reformers became every day stronger. The 
Duke of Ohatelherault, the first nobleman in Scotland, a second 
time espoused the cause of the Congregation ; and Maitland of 
Lethington, one of the wisest statesmen in the kingdom, took 
the same coiu«e. At the same time, although the Lords found 
it easy to bring together large bodies of men, yet they had not 
the money or means necessary to keep them together for a long 
time, w'hUe the French veteran soldiers were always ready to 
take advantage when the Reformed leaders were obliged to 
dimmish their forces. Their difliculties became greater when 
the Queen Regent showed her design to fortify strongly the 
town of Leith and the adjacent island of Inchkeith, and place 
her French soldiers in garrison there ; so that, being in posses- 
sion of that seaport, she might at all times, when she saw 
occasion, introduce an additional number of foreigners. 

Unskilled in the art of conducting sieges, and totally without 
money, the Lords of the Congregation had recourse to the 
assistance of England : and for the first time an flnglish fleet 
and army approached the territories of Scotland by sea and 
land, not with the purpose of invasion, as used to be the case 
of old, but to assist the nation in its resistance to the arms of 
France, and the religion of Rome. 

The English army was soon joined by the Scottish Lords 
of the Congregation, and advancing to Leith, laid siege to the 
town, which was most valorously defended by the French 
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soldiers, who displayed a degree of ingenuity in their defence, 
which for a long time resisted every efibrt of the besiegers. 
They were, however, blockaded by the English fleet, so that 
no provisions could be received by sea ; and on land being 
surrounded by a considerable army, provisions became so scarce 
that they were obliged to feed upon horse-flesh. 

In the meantime their mistress, the Queen Regent, had 
retired into the castle of Edinburgh, where grief, fatigue, and 
disappointed exi)ectations, threw her into an illness, of which 
she died on 10th of June 1560. The French troops in Leith 
being now reduced to extremity, Francis and Mary determined 
upon making peace in Scotland at the expense of most important 
concessions to the Reformed party. They agreed that, instead 
of naming a new Regent, the administration of affairs should 
be conferred upon a council of government chosen by Parliament; 
they passed an act of indemnity, as it is called, that is, an act 
pardoning all offences committed dming these warn ; and they 
left the subject of religion to be disposed of as the Parliament 
should determine, which was, in fact, giving the full power to 
the Reformed party. All foreign troops, on both sides, were to 
be withdrawn accordingly. 

England, and especially Queen Elizabeth, gained a great 
point by this treaty, for it recognised, in express terms, the 
title of that princess to the throne of England ; and Francis 
and Miiry bound themselves to lay aside all claim to that 
kingdom, together with the arms and emblems of J'mglish 
sovereignty which they had assumed and borne. 

The Parliament of Scotland being assembled, it was soon 
seen that the Reformers possessed the power and inclination 
to direct all its resolutions upon the subject of religion. They 
condemned unanimously the whole fabric of Popery, and 
adopted, instead of the doctrines of the Church of Rome, the 
tenets contained in a confession, or avowal of faith, drawn up 
by the most popular of the Protestant divines. Thus the whole 
religious constitution of the Church was at once altered. 

There was one particular in which the Scottish Reformers 
greatly differed from those of England. The English monarch, 
who abolished the power of the Pope, had established that of 
the crown as the visible Head of the Church of England. The 
meaning of this phrase is, not that the King has the power of 
altering the religious doctrines of the Church, but only that he 
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should be the chief of the government in Church afiairs, as he 
was always in those of the State. On the contrary, the 
Reformed ministers of Scotland renounced the authority of any 
interference of the civil magistrate, whether subject or sovereign, 
in the affairs of the Church, declaring it should be under the 
exclusive direction of a court of delegates chosen from its own 
members, assisted by a certain number of the laity, forming 
what is called a General Assembly of the Church. The Scottish 
Reformers disclaimed also the division of the clergy into the 
„ various ranks of bishops, deans, prebendaries, and other classes 
of the clerical order. They discarded this subordination of 
ranks, though retained in the Englisli Protestant Church, 
maintaining that each clergyman entrusted with a charge of 
souls was upon a level in every respect with the rest of his 
brethren. They reprobated, in particular, the order of bishops, 
as holding a place in the National Council, or Parliament ; and 
asserted, that meddling in secular affairs wiis in itself improper 
for their office, and naturally led to* the usurpation over men^s 
consciences, which had been the chief abomination of the Church 
of Rome. The laity of Scotland, and particularly tlie great 
nobility, saw with pleasure the readiness of the ministers to 
resign all those pretensions to worldly rank and consequence, 
which had been insisted upon by the Roman Catholic clergy, 
and made their self-denying abjuration of titles and worldly 
business a reason for limiting the subsistence which they were 
to derive from the funds of the Church, to the smallest possible 
sum of auuual stipend, whilst they appropriated the rest to 
themselves witliout scruple. 

It remained to dispose of the wealth lately enjoyed by the 
Catholic clergy, who were supposed to be possessed of half of 
the revenue of Scotland, so far as it arose from land. Knox 
and the other Reformed clergy had formed a plan for the decent 
maintenance of a National Church out of these extensive funds, 
and proposed, that what might be deemed more than sufficient 
for this purpose should be expended upon hospitals, schools, 
universities, and places of education. But the Lords, who had 
seized the revenues of the Church, were determined not to part 
with the spoil they had obtained ; and those whom the preachers 
had found most active in destroying Popery were wonderfully 
cold when it was proposed to them to surrender the lauds they 
had seized upon for their own use. The plan of John Knox 

19 
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was, they said, a ** devout imagination,” a visionary scheme, 
which showed the goodness of the preacher^s intentions, but 
which it was impossible to carry into practice. In short, they 
retained by force the greater part of the Church revenues for 
their own advantage. 

When Francis and Maiy, who had now become King and 
Queen of France, heard that the Scottish Parliament had totally 
altered the religion, and changed the forms of the National 
Church from Catholic to Protestant, they were extremely 
angry ; and had the King lived, it is most likely they would 
have refused to consent to this great innovation, and preferred 
rekindling the war by sending a new army of French into 
Scotland, But if they meditated such a measure, it was 
entirely i)revented by the death of Francis II., on the 5th of 
December 1560. 

During her husband’s life, Mary had exercised a great 
authority in France, for she possessed unbounded influence over 
his mind. After his death, and the accession of Charles his 
brother, that influence and authority ceased. It nmst have 
been painful to a lofty mind like Mary’s thus to endure coldness 
and neglect in tlie place where she had met with honour and 
obedience. She retired, therefore, from tlie court of France, 
and determined to return to her native kingdom of Scotland ; a 
resolution most natural in itself, but which became the intro- 
duction to a long and melancholy talc of misfortunes. 


CHAPTER XXX 

Q}(re7b Mary^s Itetum to Scotland— Happy comniencem&tbt of her Reign. 
— Expedition against Huntly — Negotiations with Elizabeth of 
Eyigland concerning a second Marriage — Marriage of Mary and 
Vamley 

CoNTEMroRARY SOVEREIGNS.— : Eliaabcth. 

France : Charles IX. 

1560—1565 

Maky Stewart, the Queen Dowager of France and the 
heroditaiy Queen of Scotland, was accounted the most beauti- 
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ful and accomplished woman of her time. Her countenance 
was lovely; she was tall, well -formed, elegant in all her 
motions, skilled in the exercises of riding and dancing, and 
possessed of all the female accomplishments which were in 
fashion at that period. Her education in France had been 
carefully attended to, and she had profited by the opportunities 
of instruction she enjoyed. She was mistress of several lan- 
guages, and understood state affairs, in which her husband had 
often followed her advice. The beauty of Mary was enhanced 
by her great condescension, and by the good-humour and gaiety 
which she sometimes carried to the verge of excess. Her 
youth, for she was only eighteen when she returned to Scotland, 
increased the liveliness of her disposition. The Catholic 
religion, in which she had been strictly educated, was a great 
blemish in the eyes of her people ; but on the whole the nation 
expected her return with more hope and joy than Mary herself 
entertained at the tliought of exchanging the fine climate of 
France, and the gaieties of its court, for the rough tempests and 
turbulent politics of her native country. 

Mary set saU from France 15th August 1561. The 
English fleet was at sea, and there is great reason to believe 
that it had a purpose of intercepting the Queen of Scots, as a 
neighbour whose return was dreadeci by Elizabeth. Occupied 
with anxious forebodings, the Queen l einained on the deck of 
her galley, gazing on the coasts of France. Morning found her 
in the same occupation ; and when they vanished from her eyes, 
she exclaimed in sorrow, “ Farewell, farewell, hapj)y France ; I 
shall never see thee more I” 

She passed the English fleet under cover of a mist, and 
arrived at Leith on the 19th August, where little or no prepara- 
tion had been made for her honourable reception. Sucli of the 
nobles as were in the capital hastened, however, to wait upon 
their young Queen, and convey her to PTolyrood, the palace of 
her ancestors. Horses were provided to bring her and her 
train to Edinburgh ; but they were wretched ponies, and had 
such tattere'd furniture and accoutrements that poor Mary, 
when she thought of the splendid palfreys and rich a])poiut- 
ments at the court of France, could not forbear shedding tears. 
The people were, however, in their way, rejoiced to see her ; 
and about two hundred citizens of Edinburgh, each doing his 
best upon a Phree-stringed fiddle, played under her window all 
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niglit, by way of welcome, a noisy serenade, which deprived 
her of sleep after her fatigue. She took it as it was meant, 
nevertheless, and expressed her thanks to the perpetrators of 
this mistuned «and mistimed concert. Mary had immediately 
after her arrival a specimen of the religious zeal of her Reformed 
subjects. She liad ordered mass to be performed by a Popish 
ecclesiastic in her own chapel, but the popular indignation was 
so much excited, that but for the interference of her natural 
brother, the Prior of St. Andrews, the priest would have been 
murdered on his own altar. 

Mary behaved with aduiirable prudence at this early period 
of her reign. She enchanted the common people by her grace 
and condescension, and while she sate in council, usually em- 
ployed in some female work, she gained credit for her wisdom 
among the statesmen whom she consulted. She was cautious 
of attempting anything contrary to the religion of her subjects, 
though different from her own ; and guided by the advice of 
the Prior of St. Andrews, and of the sagacious Maitland, she 
made rapid progress in the affections of her people. She con- 
ferred on the Prior of St. Andrews, who had given up thoughts 
of the Church, the title and the earldom of Mar, which had 
been frequently bestowed on branches of the royal family. 

With similar prudence, the Queen maintained all the usual 
intercourse of civility with Elizabeth ; and while she refused 
to abandon her title to the crown of England, in the case of 
Elizabeth dying without heirs of her body, she expressed her 
anxious wish to live on the best terms with her sister sovereign, 
and her readiness to relinquish, during the life of the English 
Queen, any rigl of inheritance to the English crown which she 
might possess to her prejudice. Elizabeth was silenced, if not 
satisfied : and there continued to be a constant communication 
of apparent friendship between the two sovereigns, and an 
exchange of letters, compliments, and occasionally of presents, 
becoming their rank, with much profession of mutual kindness. 

But there was one important class of persons to whom 
Mary’s form of religion was so obnoxious that they could not 
be gained to any favourable thoughts of her. These were the 
preachers of the Reformed faith, who, recollecting Mary’s 
descent from the family of Guise, always hostile to the Pro- 
testant cause, exclaimed against the Queen, even in the pulpit, 
with an indecent violence unfitting that place, and never spoke 
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of her but as one hardened in resistance to the voice of true 
Christian instruction. John Knox himself introduced such 
severe expressions into his sermons, that Queen Mary con- 
descended to expostulate with him personally, and to exhort 
him to use more mild language in the discharge of his duty. 
Nevertheless, though the language of these rough Reformers 
was too vehement, and though their harshness was impolitic, 
as tending unnecessarily to increase the Queen’s dislike of them 
and their form of religion, it must be owned that their suspi- 
cions of Mary’s sincerity were natural, and in all probability 
well founded. The Queen uniformly declined to ratify the 
religious system adopted by the Parliament in 1560, or the 
confiscation of the Church lands. She always seemed to con- 
sider the present state of things as a temporary arrangement, 
to which she was indeed willing to submit for the time, but 
with the reservation that it should be subjected to alterations 
when there was a fitting opportunity. Her brother, the newly- 
created Earl of Mar, however, who was at this time her prin- 
cipal counsellor, and her best friend, used his influence with the 
Protestant clergy in her behalf ; some coldness in consequence 
arose between him and John Knox, which continued for more 
than a year. 

The first troublesome affair in Queen Mary’s reign seems to 
have arisen from her attachment to this brother and his interest. 
She had created him Earl of Mar, as we have said ; but it was 
her purpose to confer on him, instead of this title, that of Earl 
of Murray, and with it great part of the large estates belong- 
ing to that northeiTi earldom, which had become vested in the 
crown after the extinction of the heirs of the celebrated Thomas 
Randolph, who enjoyed it in the reign of the great Robert 
Bruce. The earldom of Murray had afterwards been held by a 
brother of the Earl of Douglas, but had again been forfeited to 
the crown on the fall of that great family in James the Second’s 
time. 

This exchange, however, could not be made, without giving 
offence to the Earl of Huntly, often mentioned as head of the 
most powerful family in the North, who had possessed himself 
of a considerable part of those domains which had belonged to 
the earldom of Murray. This Earl of Huntly was a brave man, 
and possessed of very great power in the Northern counties. 
He was one of the few remaining peers who continued attached 
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to the Catholic religion, and, after the family of Hamilton, was 
the nearest in connection to the royal family. 

It was believed, that if the Queen, instead of coming to 
Leith, had landed at Aberdeen, and declared herself determined 
to reinstate the Catholic religion, the Earl would have joined 
her with twenty thousand men for accomplishing that purpose. 
Mary, however, declined this proposal, which must have had 
the immediate consequence of producing a great civil war. The 
Earl of Huntly was, therefore, considered as hostile to the 
present government, and to the Earl of Mar, who had the 
I)rincipal management of affairs; and it was to be supposed, 
that possessed as Huntly was of great power, and a very 
numerous body of dependents and retainers, he would not 
willingly surrender to his political enemy any part of the 
domains whicli he possessed belonging to the earldom of 
Murray. 

The Earl of Mar was, on his part, determined to break the 
strength of this great opponent ; and Queen Mary, who appears 
also to have feared Huiitly’s power, and the use which he 
seemed disposed to make of it, undertook a personal journey to 
the north of Scotland, to enforce obedience to her commands. 
About the same time, Sir John Gordon, the Earl of Huntly^s 
son, committed some feudal outrage, for which he was sentenced 
to temporary confinement. This pimishment, though slight, 
was felt as another mark of disfavoiu* to the house of Gordon, 
and increased the probability of their meditating resistance. 
It is diflicult, or rather impossible, to say whether there were 
good grounds for suspecting Uimtly of entertaining serious 
views to take arns against the crown. But his conduct was, 
to say the least, incautious and suspicious. 

The young Queen advanced northward at the head of a 
small army, encamping in the fields, or accepting such miser- 
able lodgings as the houses of the smaller gentry afforded. It 
was, ho-wever, a scene whicli awoke her natural courage, and, 
marching at the head of her soldiery, such was her spirit, that 
she publicly wished she had been a man, to sleep all night in* 
the fields, and to walk armed with a jack and skull-cap of steel, 
a good Glasgow buckler at her back, and a broadsword by her 
side. 

Huntly seems to have been surprised by the arrival of his 
sovereign, and undecided what to do. While he made all offers 
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of submission, and endeavoured to prevail on the Queen to 
visit his house as that of a dutiful subject, a party of his fol- 
lowers refused her admission into the royfil castle of Inverness, 
and attempted to defend that fortress agjunst her. They were, 
however, compelled to surrender, and the governor was executed 
for treason. 

Meantime, Sir John Gordon escaped from the prison to which 
the Queen had sentenced him, and placed himself at the head 
of the vassals of his house, who were now rising in every 
direction ; while his father, the Earl of Huntly, considering the 
Queen as guided entirely by his enemy, the Earl of Mar, at 
length assumed arms in person. 

Huntly easily dissembled a considerable host, and advanced 
towards Aberdeen. The purpose of his enteri)rise was, perhaps, 
such as Bucclcuch had entertained at the field of Melrose, — an 
attack rather upon the Queen’s counsellors than on her person. 
But her brother, wlio had now exchanged his title of Mar for 
that of Murray, was as brave and as successful as Angus upon 
the former occasion, with this advantage, that he enjoyed the 
confidence of his sovereign. He was, however, in a state of 
great difficulty. The men on whom he could with certainty 
rely were few, being only those whom he had brought from the 
midland counties. He summoned, indeed, the northern barons 
in his neighbourhood, and they came ; but with doubtful inten- 
tions, full of awe for the house of Gordon, and probably with 
the private resolution of being guided by circumstances. 

Murray, who was an excellent soldier, drew up the men he 
could trust on an eminence called the hill of Fare, near Cor- 
richie. He did not allow the northern clans to mix their 
doubtful succours with this resolute battalion, and the event 
showed the wisdom of his precaution. Huntly approached, and 
encountered the northern troops, his allies and neighbours, who 
offered little or no resistance. They fled tumultuously towards 
Murray^s main body, pursued by the Gordons, who threw away 
their spears, drew their swords, and advanced in disorder, as to 
%n assured victory. In this tumult they encountered the 
resistance of Murray’s firm battalion of spearmen, who received 
the attack in close order, and with determined resolution. The 
Gkirdons were repulsed in their turn; and those clans who 
had before fled, seeing they were about to lose the day, re- 
turned with sprigs of heather in their caps, which they used to 
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distinguish them, fell upon the Gordons, and completed 
Murray’s victory. Huntly, a bulky man, and heavily armed, 
fell from horseback in the flight, and was trodden to death, or, 
as others say, died afterwards of a broken heart. This battle 
was fought 28th October 1562. The body of Huntly, a man 
lately esteemed one of tlie bravest, wisest, and most powerful 
in Scotland, was afterwards brought into a court of justice, 
meanly arrayed in a doublet of coarse canvas, that the sentence 
of a traitor might be pronounced over the senseless corpse. 

Sir John Gordon, the son of the vanquished Earl, was be- 
headed at Aberdeen, three days after the battle. Murray was 
placed in possession of the estates belonging to his new earl- 
dom, and the Queen returned, after having struck general 
terror into the minds of such barons as were thought refrac- 
tory, by the activity of her measures, and the success of her 
arms. 

Thus far the reign of Mary had been eminently prosperous ; 
but a fatal crisis approached, which was eventually to plunge 
her into the utmost misery. She had no children by her de- 
ceased husband, the King of France, and her subjects were 
desirous that she should marry a second husband, a purpose 
which she herself entertained and encouraged. It was neces- 
sary, or politic at least, to consult Queen Elizabeth on the 
subject. That princess had declared her own resolution never 
to marry, and if she should keep this determination, Maiy of 
Scotland was the next heir to the English crown. In expecta- 
tion of tliis rich and sidendid inheritance, it was both pnident 
and natural, that in forming a new marri.ige, Mary should de- 
sire to have th^ advice and approbation of the princess to 
whose realm she or her children might hope to succeed, especi- 
ally if she could retain her favour. 

Elizabeth of England was one of the wisest and most saga- 
cious Queens that ever wore a crown, and the English to this 
day cherish her memory with well-deserved respect and attach- 
ment. But her conduct towards her kinswoman Mary, from 
beginning to end, indicated a degree of ern^y and deceit totally* 
unworthy of her general character. Determined herself not 
to marry, it seems to liave been Elizabeth’s desire to prevent 
Maiy also from doing so, lest she should see before her a lin- 
eage, not her own, ready to occupy her throne immediately after 
her death. She therefore adopted a mean and shufSdng policy, 
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recommending one match after another to her kinswoman, but 
throwing in obstacles whenever any of them seemed likely to 
take place. At first slie appeared desirous that Mary should 
marry the Earl of Leicester, a nobleman, whom, though by no 
means distinguished by talents or character, she herself admired 
so much for his personal beauty as to say that, except for her 
vow never to marry, she would have chosen him for her own 
husband. It may be readily believed, that she had no design 
such a match as she hinted at should ever take place, and that 
if Mary had expressed any readiness to ac.cept of Leicester, 
Elizabeth would have found ready means to break off the 
marriage. 

This proposal, however, was not at all agreeable to Queen 
Mary. Leicester, if his personal merit had been much greater, 
was of too low a rank to pretend to the hand of a Queen of 
Scotland, and Queen Dowager of France, to whom the most 
powerful monarchs in Europe were at the same time paying 
suit. 

The Archduke Charles, third son of the Emperor of Ger- 
many, was proposed on one side ; the hereditary Prince of 
Spain was offered on another; the Duke of Anjou, who be- 
came afterwards Henry II. of France, also presented himself. 
But if Mary had accepted the hand of a foreign prince, she 
would in so doing have resigned her chance of succeeding to 
the English crown : nay, considering the jealousy of her Pro- 
testant subjects, she might have endangered her possession of 
that of Scotland. She was so much impressed by these con- 
siderations, that she went so far as to intimate that she might 
consent to the match with the Earl of Leicester, provided that 
Elizabeth would recognise her as next heir to the English 
crown, in case of her own decease without children. This, 
however, did not suit Elizabeth's policy. She did not desire 
Mary to be wedded to any one, far less to Leicester, her own 
personal favourite ; and was therefore extremely unlikely to 
declare her sentiments upon the succession (a subject on wliich 
she always observed the most mysterious silence), in order to 
bring about the union of her rival with the man she herself 
preferred. 

Meantime the views of Queen Mary turned towards a young 
nobleman of high birth, nearly connected both with her own 
tamily and that of Elizabeth. This was Henry Stewart Lord 
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Darnley, eldest son of the Earl of Lennox. You may recollect 
that, after the battle of FJodden, the Earl of Angus married 
the Queen Dowager of Scotland; and, in the tumults which 
followed, was compelled to retire for a season to London. 
While Angus resided in England, his wife bore him a daughter, 
called Lady Margaret Douglas, who, when her parents re- 
turned to Scotland, continued to remain at the English court, 
under the protection of her uncle, King TTcnry. Again you 
must remember that during tlie regency of the Duke of Chatel- 
herault, the Earl of Lennox attempted to place himself at the 
head of the English party in Scotland ; but his efforts failing 
through want of power or of conduct, he also was compelled to 
retire to England, where Henry VIII., in acknowledgment of 
his unavailing aid, bestowed on iiim the hand of his niece, 
Lady Margaret Doughis, who, in right of her mother Mar- 
garet, had a claim of inheritance to the English crow'u. 

The young Lord Darnley^s father being of such high rank, 
and his parents having such pretensions, Mary imagined that 
in marrying liim she w'ould gratify the wishes of Elizabeth, 
who seemed to ]>oiut out, though ambiguously, a native of 
Britain, and one not of royal rank, as her safest choice, and 
as that w'hich would be most agreeable to herself. Elizabeth 
seemed to receive the proposal favourably, aud suffered the 
young man, and his father Lennox, to visit the court of Scot- 
hind, in the hope that their presence might embroil matters 
further ; and thiukiiig that, in case the match should be likely 
to take place, she might easily break it off by recalling them 
as her subjects ; a command which she supposed they would 
not dare to disobey, ns enjoying all their laiids and means or 
living in England. 

Young Darnley was remaikubly tall and handsome, perfect 
in aU externjil and showy accomplishments, but unhappily des- 
titute of sagacity, prudence, steadiness of character, and ex- 
hibiting only doubtful courage, though extremely violent in his 
passions. Had this young man possessed a very moderate por- 
tion of sense, or even of gratitude, we might have had a differ- 
ent story to tell of Mary’s reign — as it was, you will hear a 
very melancholy one. Mary had the misfortune to look upon 
this young nobleman with partiality, and was the more willing 
to gratify her owm inclinations in his favour, that she longed 
to put an end to the intrigues by which Queen Elizabeth had 
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endeavoured to impose upon her, and prevent her marriage. 
Indeed, while the two queens used towards each other the 
language of the most affectionate cordiality, tliere was betwixt 
them neither plain dealing nor upright meaning, but. great dis- 
simulation, envy, and fear. 

Damley, in the meantime, endeavouring to strengthen the 
interest which he had acquired in the Queen’s affections, had 
recourse to the friendship of a man, of low rank, indeed, but 
who was understood to possess particular influence over the 
mind of Mary. This was an Italian of humble origin, called 
David Rizzio, who had been promoted from being a menial in 
the Queen’s family, to the confidential office of French secre- 
tary. His talents for music gave him frequent admission to 
Mary’s presence, as she delighted in that art ; and his address 
and arts of insinuation gained him a considerable influence 
over her mind. It was almost necessary that the Queen should 
have near her person some confidential officer, skilled at once 
in languages and in business, through whom she might com- 
municate with foreign states, and with her friends in France in 
particular. No such agent was likely to be found in Scotland, 
unless she had chosen a Catholic priest, which would have 
given more offence to her Protestant subjects than even the 
employment of a man like Rizzio. Still tlic elevation of this 
person, a stranger, a Catholic, and a man of mean origin, to 
the rank of a minister of the crown — and, yet more, the per- 
sonal familiarity to which the Queen condescended to admit 
him, and the airs of importance which this low^-born foreigner 
pretended to assume, became the subject of offence to the proud 
Scottish nobles, and of vulgar scandal among the common 
peopla 

Daruley, anxious to strengthen his interest with the Queen 
oil every hand, formed an intimacy with Rizzio, who employed 
all the arts of flattery and observance to gain possession of his 
favour, and unquestionably was sendceablo to him in advancing 
his suit. The Queen, in the meanwhile, exerted herself to re- 
move the obstacles to her union with Damley, and with such 
success, that, with the approbation of far the gi-eater part of 
her subjects, they were married at Edinburgh on the 29th 
July 1565. 
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When Elizabeth received news that this union was deter- 
mined upon, she gave way to all the weakness of an envious 
woman. She remonstrated against the match, though, in fact, 
Mary could scarcely have made a choice less dangerous to 
England. She recalled Lennox and his son Darnley from 
Scotland — a m.andate which they refused, or delayed, to obey. 
She committed the Countes.s of Lennox, the only one of the 
family within her reach, a prisoner to the Tower of London. 
Above all, she endeavoured to disturb the peace of Scotland, 
and the government of Miiry and her new husband, by stirring 
up to insurrection those among the Scottish nobility to whom 
the match with Darnley was distasteful. 

The Queen’s brother, the Earl of Murray, was by far the 
most able and powerful of those who were displeased by Mary’s 
marriage. Darnley and he were personal enemies ; and besides, 
Murray was the principal of the Lords of the Congregation, 
who affected to see danger to the Protestant religion in Mary’s 
choice of Darnley for a husband, and in the disunion which it 
was likely to create betwixt Scotland and England. Murray 
even laid a jilan to intercept Darnley, seize bis person, and 
either put him to death, or send him prisoner to England. A 
body of horse was for this purpose stationed at a pass under 
the hill of Bennarty, near Kinross, called the Parrot-well, to 
intercept the Queen and Darnley as they returned from a Con- 
vention of Estates held at Perth ; and they only escaped the 
danger by a hasty march, commenced early in the morning. 

After the marriage, Murray and his confederates, who were 
the Duke of Chatelherault, Glencairn, Argyle, Rothes, and 
others, actually took up arms. The Queen, in this emergency, 
assembled her subjects around her. They came in such num- 
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bers as showed her popularity. Darnley rode at their head in 
gilded armour, accompanied by the Queen herself, having 
loaded pistols at her saddle-bow. Unable to stand their ground, 
Murray and his accomplices eluded the pursuit of the royal 
army, and made a sudden march on Edinburgh, where they 
hoped to find friends. But the citizens not adopting their 
cause, and the castle threatening to fire on them, the insurgents 
were compelled to retreat, first to Ilauiilton, then to Durafiries, 
until they finally disbanded their forces in despair, and the 
leaders fled into England. Thus ended an insurrection which, 
from the hasty and uncertain manner in which the conspirators 
posted from one part of the kingdom to another, obtained the 
popular name of the Run-about Raid (or ride). 

Elizabeth, who had encouraged Murray and his associated 
to rise against Mary, was by no means desirous to have the 
discredit of having done so, when she saw their attempt was 
unsuccessful She caused Murray and the Abbot of Kilwinning 
to appear before her in presence of the ambassadors of France 
and Spain, who, interferiug in Mary^s behalf, had accused 
Elizabeth of fomenting the Scottish disturbances. “ How say 
you,’^ she exclaimed, “ my Lord of Murray, and you his com- 
panion 1 Have you had advice or encom*agement from me in 
your late undertaking t ” The exiles, afraid to tell the truth, 
were contented to say, however falsely, that they had received 
no advice or assistance at her hands. There you indeed speak 
truth,” replied Elizabeth; “for neither did I, nor any in my 
name, stir you up against your Queen ; your abominable treason 
may serve for example to my own subjects to rebel against me. 
Therefore get out of my presence; you are but unworthy 
traitors I ” Mortified and disgraced, Murray and his com- 
panions again retired to the Border, wJiere Queen Elizabeth, 
notwithstanding her pretended resentment, allowed them 
privately means of support, until times should permit them 
to return into Scotland, and renew disturbances there. 

Mary had thus overcome her refractory subjects, but she 
soon found that she had a more formidable enemy in the foolish 
and passionate husband whom she had chosen. This headstrong 
young man beliaved to his wife with great disrespect, both as a 
woman and as a queen, and gave himself up to intoxication, 
and other disgraceiul vices. Although already possessed of 
more power than fitted his capacity or age, for he was but 
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nineteen, he was importunate in his demands for obtaining 
what was called in Scotland the Crown Matrimonial ; that is, 
the full equality of royal right in the crown with his consort. 
Until he obtained this eminence he wtis not held to be King, 
though called so in courtesy. He was only the husband of 
the Queen. 

This crown matrimonial had been bestow^ed on Mary’s first 
husband, Francis, and Damley was determined to be possessed 
of the same rank. But Mary, whose bounty had already far 
exceeded his deserts, as well as his gratitude, was resolved not 
to make this last concession, at least without the advice and 
consent of the Parliament, 

The childish impatience of Darnley made him regard with 
riiortal hatred whatever interfered with the instant execution 
of his wishes; and his animosity on this occasion turned 
against the Italian secretary, once his friend, but whom he 
now esteemed his deadly foe, because he sui)posed that llizzio 
encouraged the Queen in resisting his hasty ambition. His 
resentment against the unhappy stranger arose to such a height, 
that ho threatened to poniard him with his own hand ; and as 
Eizzio had many enemies, and no friends save his mistress, 
Darnley easily procured instruments, and those of no mean 
rank, to take the execution of his revenge on themselves. 

The chief of Darnley’s accomplices, on this unhappy occasion, 
was James Douglas, Earl of Morton, chancellor of the kingdom, 
tutor and uncle to the Earl of Angus (who chanced then to be 
a minor), and administrator, therefore, of all the power of the 
great house of Douglas. He was a nobleman of high military 
talent and great political wisdom ; but although a pretender to 
sanctity of life, his actions show him to have been a wicjked 
and unscrupulous man. Notwithstanding he was chancellor of 
the kingdom, and therefore bound peculiarly to resj)ect the laws, 
he did not hesitate to enter into the young King’s cruel and 
unlawful purpose. Lord Ruthven too, whoso frame was ex- 
hausted by illness, nevertheless undertook to buckle on his 
armour for the enterprise ; and they had no difficulty in finding 
other agents. 

It would have been easy to have seized on Rizzio, and dis- 
posed of him as the Scottish peers at the bridge of Lauder 
used the favourites of James TIT.i But this would not have 

) See anUy p. 198, 
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accomplished the revenge of Bamley, who complained that the 
Queen showed this mean Italian more civility than she did to 
himself, and therefope took the barbarous resolution of seizing 
him in her very presence. 

While this savage plot was forming, Rizzio received several 
hints of what was likely to happen. Sir James Melville was 
at pains to explain to him the danger that was inciured by a 
stranger in any country, who rose so high in the favour of the 
prince, as to excite the disgust of the natives of the land. A 
French priest, who was something of an astrologer, warned 
the secretary to beware of a bastard. To such counsels, he 
replied, “ That the Scots were more given to threaten than to 
strike ; and as for the bastard (by whom he supposed the Earl 
of Murray to be meant), he would take care that he should 
never possess power enough in Scotland to do him any harm.” 
Thus securely confident, he continued at court, to abide his fate. 

Those lords who engaged in the conspiracy did not agree to 
gratify Danjlcy’s resentment against Rizzio for nothing. They 
stipulated, as the price of their assistance, that he should in 
turn aid them in obtaining pardon and restoration to favour 
for Murray, and his accomplices in the Run-about Raid; and 
intimation was despatched to these noblemen, apprising them 
of the whole undertaking, and desiring them to be at Edinburgh 
on tlie night appointed for doing the deed. 

Queen Mary, like her father, James V., was fond of laying 
aside the state of a sovereign, and indulging in small private 
parties, quiet, as she termed them, and merry. On these 
occasions, she admitted her favourite domestics to her table, 
and Rizzio seems frequently to have had that honour. On the 
9th of March 1566 six i)crsons had partaken of supper in a 
small cabinet adjoining to the Queen^s bedchamber, and having 
no entrance save tlirough it. Rizzio was of the number. About 
seven in the evening, the gates of the palace were occupied by 
Morton, with a party of two hundred men ; .and a select band 
of the cons])irators, headed by Barnley himself, came into the 
Queen^s apartment by a secret staircase. Baraley first entered 
the cabinet, and stood for an instant in silence, gloomily eyeing 
his victim. Lord Ruthven followed in complete armour, looking 
pale and ghastly, as one scarcely recovered from long sickness. 
Others crowded in after them, till the little closet was full of 
armed men. While the Queen demanded the purpose of their 
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coming, Kizzio, who saw that his life was aimed at, got behind 
her, and clasped the folds of her gown, that the respect due to 
her person might protect him. The assassins threw down the 
table, and seized on the unfortunate object of their vengeance, 
while Darnley himself took hold of the Queen, and forced 
Rizzio and her asunder. It was their intention, doubtless, to 
have dragged Rizzio out of Mary’s presence, and to have killed 
him elsewhere ; but their fierce impatience hurried them into 
instant murder. George Douglas, called the postulate of 
Arbroath, a natural brother o( the Earl of Morton, set the 
example, by snatching Darnley’s dagger from his belt, and 
striking Rizzio with it. He received many other blows. They 
dragged him through the bedroom and antechamber, and de- 
spatched him at the head of the staircase, with no less than 
fifty-six wounds. Ruthven, after all was over, fatigued with 
his exertions, sat down in the Queen’s presence, and, begging 
her pardon for the liberty, called for a drink to refresh him, as 
if he had been doing the most harmless thing in the world. 

The witnesses, the actors, and the scene of this cruel tragedy, 
render it one of the most extraordinary which history records. 
The cabinet and the bedroom still remain in the same condition 
in which they were at the time ; and the floor near the head 
of the stair bears visible marks of the blood of the unhappy 
Rizzio. The Queen continued to beg his life with prayers and 
teai*s ; but when slie learned that he was dead, she dried her 
tears. — ** I will now,” she said, “ study revenge.” 

The conspirators, who had committed the cruel action en- 
tirely or chiefly to gi-atify Darnley, reckoned themselves, of 
course, secure of his protection. They united themselves with 
Murray and his associates, who were just returned from Eng- 
land according to appointment, and agreed upon a course of 
joint measures. The Queen, it was agreed, should be put 
under restr.iiiit in Edinburgh Castle, or elsewhere ; and Murray 
and Morton were to rule the state under the name of Darnley, 
who was to obtain the crown matrimonial, whit;h he had so 
anxiously desired. But all this scheme was ruined by the de- 
fection of Darnley himself. As fickle as he was vehement, and 
as timorous jxs he had shown himself cruel, Rizzio was no 
sooner slain than Darnley became terrified at what had been 
done, and seemed much disposed to deny having given any 
authority for the crime. 
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Finding her weak-minded husband in a state between re- 
morse and fear, Mary prevailed on him to take part against 
the very persons whom he had instigated to the late atrocious 
proceeding. Darnley and Maiy escaped together out of Holy- 
rood House, and fled to Dunbar, where the Queen issued a pro- 
clamation which soon drew many faithful followers around her. 
It was now the turn of the conspirators to tremble. That the 
Queen’s conquest over them might be more certain, she par- 
doned the Earl of Murray, and those concerned in the Eim* 
about Raid, as guilty of more veniM offences than the assassins 
of Rizzio ; and thus Murray, Glencairn, and others, were re- 
ceived into favour, while Morton, Ruthven, and his comrades 
fled in their turn to England. No Scottish subject, whatever 
his crime, could take refuge there without finding secret support, 
if not an open welcome. Such was Elizabeth’s constant policy. 

Queen Mary was now once more in possession of authority, 
but much disturbed and vexed by the silly conduct of her hus- 
band, whose absurdities and insolences were not abated by the 
consequences of Rizziu’s death ; so that the royal pair con- 
tinued to bo upon the worst terms with each other, though dis- 
guised under a species of reconciliation. 

On the 19th of June 1566 Mary was delivered of a son, 
afterwards James VI. When news of this event reached 
London, Queen Elizabeth was menily engaged in dancing ; but 
upon hearing what had happened, she left the dance, and sat 
down, leaning her head on her hand, and exclaiming passion- 
ately to her ladies, “ Do you not hear how the Queen of Scots 
is mother of a fair son, while I am but a barren stock ! ” But 
next morning she had recovered herself sufliciently to maintain 
her usual aiipearance of outward civility, received the Scottish 
ambassador with much seeming favour, and accepted with 
thanks the office of godmother to the young Prince, which he 
proffered to her in Queen Mary’s name. 

After a splendid solemnity at christening the heir of Scot- 
land, Queen Mary seems to have turned her mind towards 
settling the disorders of her nobility ; and, sacrificing her own 
justifiable resentment, she yielded so far as to grant pardon to 
all those concerned in the murder of Rizzio. Two men of low 
rank, and no more, had been executed for that crime. Lord 
Ruthven, the principal actor, had died in England, talking and 
writing as composedly of “the slaughter of David,” as if it 

30 
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had been the most indifferent, if not meritorious, action possible. 
George Douglas, who struck the first blow, and Ker of FaJdon- 
side, another rufHan who offered his pistol at the Queen’s bosom 
in the fray, were exempted from the general pardon. Morton 
and all the others were permitted to return, to plan new 
treasons and iimrdorB. 

We are now come, my dear child, to a very difficult period 
in history. The subset] tient events in the reign of Queen 
Mary arc well known ; but neither the names of the principal 
agents in those events, nor the motives upon which they acted, 
are at all agreed upon by historians. It has, in particular, 
been warmly disputed, and will probably long continue to be 
so, how far Queen Mary is to be considered as a voluntary 
party or actor in the tragical and criminal events of which I 
am about to tell you ; or how far, being innocent of any fore- 
knowledge of these violent actions, she was an innocent victim 
of the villainy of others. Leaving you, my dear child, when 
you come to a more advanced age, to study this historical point 
for yourself, I shall endeavour to give you an outline of the 
facts as they are adjuitted and proved on all sides. 

James IJcpburn, Earl of Bothwell, a man in middle age, 
had for several years fdayed a conspicuous pjirt in these 
troubled times. He had sided witli the Queen Itegent against 
the Heformed party, and was in general supi)osed to be at- 
tached rather to the reigning Queen than to any of the factions 
who o[)poso(l her. He was liead of the powerful family of 
Hepburn, and possessed great influence in East Lothian and 
Berwickshire, wliero excellent soldiers could always be ob- 
tained. In his morals Bothwell was wild and licentious, irregu- 
lar and dming m liis ambition ; and although his history does 
not show many instances of personal courage, yet in his early 
life he had the reputation of possessing it. He had been in 
danger un the occasion of Rizzio’s murder, being supposed, from 
bis regard for the Queen, to have been desirous of preventing 
that cruel insult to her person and authority. As this noble- 
man displayed gloat zeal for Mary’s cause, she was naturally 
led to advance him at court, until many persons, and particu- 
larly the preachers of the Reformed religion, thought that she 
admitted to too great intimacy a man of so fierce and profligate 
a character ; and a numerous party among her subjects accused 
the Queen of being fonder of Bothwell than was becoming. 
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A thoughtless action of Mary’s seemed to confirm this sus- 
picion. Bothwell, among other offices of authority, held that 
of Lord Warden of all the Marches, and was residing at the 
castle of Hermitage, a royal fortress which belonged to that 
office, in order to suppress some disorders on the Border. In 
October 1566, attempting with his own hand to seize a Border 
freebooter caUed John Elliot of the Park, he was severely 
wounded in the hand. The Queen, who was then at Jedburgh 
holding a court of justice, hastened through w'oods, morasses, 
and waters, to pay a visit to the wounded warden ; and though 
the distance was twenty English miles, she went and returned 
from Hermitage Castle in the same day. This excursion might 
arise solely from Mary’s desire to learn the cause and particulars 
of a great outrage on her lieutenant ; but all those who wished 
ill to her, who were a numerous body, represented it na expres- 
sive of her anxiety for the safety of her lover. 

In the meantime, the dissensions between Darnley and the 
Queen continued to increase; and while he must have been 
disliked by Mary from their numerous quarrels, and the affronts 
he put upon her, as well as from his share in the murder of 
Rizzio, those who had been concerned with him in that last 
crime, considered him as a poor mean-spirited wretch, who, 
having engaged his associates in so daring an act, had after- 
wards betrayed and deserted them. His latter conduct showed 
no improvement in cither sense or spirit He pretended ho 
would leave the kingdom, and by this and other capricious 
resolutions, hastily adopted and abandoned, he so far alienated 
the affections of the Queen, that many of the unscrujnilous and 
plotting nobles, by whom she was surrounded, formed the idea, 
that it would be very agreeable to Mary if she could bo freed 
from her imion with this imreasonable and iU-tempered young 
man. 

The first proposal made to her was, that she should De 
separated from Darnley by a divorce. Bothwell, Maitland, 
Morton, and Murray, are said to have joined in pressing such a 
proposal upon the Queen, who was then residing at Oniigmillar 
Otwtle, near Edinburgh ; but she rejected it steadily. A con- 
spiracy of a darker kind was then agitated, for the murder of 
the unhappy Darnley ; and Bothwell seems to have entertained 
little doubt that hlaiy, thus rid of an unacceptable husband, 
would choose him for a successor. He spoke with the Earl of 
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Morton on the subject of despatching Darnley, and represented 
it as an enterprise which had the approbation of the Queea 
Morton refused to stir in a matter of so great consequence, 
unless he received a mandate under the Queen^s hand. Both- 
well undertook to procure him such a warrant, but he never 
kept his word. This was confessed by Morton at his death. 
When it was asked of him by the clergyman who received his 
confession, wliy he had not prevented the conspiracy, by making 
it public 1 he replied, that there was no one to whom he could 
confess it with safety. “ The Queen,” he said, ‘‘ was herself in 
the plot ; and if 1 had told Darnley, his folly was so great that 
I am certain he would have betrayed it to his wife, and so my 
own destniction would have been assured.” But though he did 
not acknowledge more than I have told you, Morton was always 
supposed to have been one of the active conspirators ; and it 
was universally believed that a daring and profligate relation of 
his, called Archibald Douglas, parson of Glasgow, was one of 
the actual murderers.^ While these suspicions hung over 
Morton himself, he seems to have had no reason for believing 
Maiy^fl guilt, excepting what Bothwell told him. It seems 
probable that Maitland of Lethington also knew the fatal and 
guilty secret. Morton and he, however, wore both men of deep 
sagacity. They foresaw that Bothwell wouhl render himself, 
and perhaps the Queen also, odious to the nation by the dark 
and bloody action which he meditated ; and therefore they 
resolved to let him run his course, in the hope that he would 
come to a speedy fall, and that they themselves might succeed 
to the supreme power. 

While these schemes were in agitation against his life, 
Darnley fell ill at Glasgow, and his indisposition proved to be 
the smallpox. The Queen sent her physician, and after an 
interval went herself to wait upon him, and an apparent recon- 
ciliation was effected between them. They came together to 
Edinburgh on the 31st January 1566-67. The King was 
lodged in a religious house called the Kirk-of-Field, just with- 
out the walls of the city.® The Queen and the infant Prince 

1 Douglas was twenty years afterwards brought to trial for his alleged 
participation in the murder of Darnley, and acquitted. — Arnot's Criminal 
Trials. 

* The Kirk-of-Field stood on part of the site of the College of Edin 
burgh. 
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were accommodated in the palace of Holyrood. The reason 
assigned for their living separate was the danger of the child 
catching the smallpox. But the Queen showed much atten- 
tion to her husband, visiting him frequently ; and they never 
seemed to have been on better terms than when the conspiracy 
against Darnley’s life was on the eve of being executed. Mean- 
while Darnley and his groom of the chamber were alone during 
the night time, and separated from any other persons, when 
measures were taken for his destruction in the following horrible 
manner : — 

On the evening of the 9th February, several i)er8on8, kins- 
men, retainers, and servants of the Earl of Bothwcll, came in 
secret to the Kirk -of- Field. They had with them a great 
quantity of gunpowder ; and by means of false keys they 
obtained entrance into the cellars of the building, where they 
disposed the powder in the vaults under Darnlcy’s apartment, 
and especially beneath the spot where his bed was placed. 
About two hours after midnight upon the ensuing morning, 
Dothwell himself came disguised in a riding cloak, to see the 
execution of the cruel project. Two of his ruffians went in 
and took means of firing the powder, by lighting a piece of 
slow-burning match at one end, and placing tlie other amongst 
the gunpowder. They remained for some time watching the 
event, and Bothwell became so impatient, that it was with 
difficulty he was prevented from entering the house, to see 
whether the light had not been extinguished by some accident. 
One of his acxiomplices, by looking through a window, ascer- 
tained that it was still burning. The explosion presently took 
place, blew up the Kirk-of-Ficld, and alarmed the whole city. 
The body of Darnley was found in the adjoining orchard. The 
bed in which he lay had preserved him from all action of the 
fire, which occasioned a general belief that he and his chamber- 
groom, who was found in the same situation, had been strangled 
and removed before the house was blown up. But this was a 
mistake. It is clearly proved, by the evidence of those who 
were present at the event, that there were no means employed 
but gunpowder — a mode of destruction sufficiently powerful to 
have rendered any other unnecessary. 
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Tue horrible murder of the unhappy Darnley excited the 
strongest suspicions, and the greatest discontent, in the city of 
Edinburgh, and throng! i the whole kingdom. Both well was 
pointed out by the general voice as the author of the murder ; 
and as he still continued to enjoy the favour of Maiy, her 
reputation was not spared. To have brought this powerful 
criminal to an open and impartial trial, would have been the 
only way for the Queen to recover her populaiity ; and Maiy 
made a show of doing this public justice, but under circum- 
stances which favoured the criminal. 

Lennox, fatlier of the murdered Darnley, had, as was his 
natural duty, accused Bothwell of the murder of his son. But 
he received little countenance in prosecuting the accused. 
Everything seemed to be done as hastily as if it were 
deteruihu'd to defeat the operations of justice. Lennox re- 
ceived infonnation on the 28th of March that the 12th of 
April was appointed for the day of trial; and, at so short 
warning as fourteen days, he was summoned, as iiearest relation 
of the murdered monarch, to appear as accuser, and to support 
the charge he had made against Bothwell. The Eaxl of 
Lennox complained that the time allowed him to prepare the 
charge and evidence necessary for convicting so powerful a 
criminal was greatly too short; but he could not get it ex- 
tended. 

* It was a usual thing in Scotland for persona accused of 
crimes to come to the bar of a court of justice attended by all 
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their friends, retainers, and dependents, the number of whom 
was frequently so great, that the judges and accusers were 
overawed, and became afraid to proceed in the investigation ; 
so that the purposes of justice weie for the time frustrated. 
Bothwell, conscious of guilt, was desirous to use this means 
of protection to the utmost. He appeared in Edinburgh with 
full five thousand attendants. Two hundred chosen musketeers 
kept close by his side, and guarded the doors of the com t as 
soon as the criminal had entered. In such circumstances, 
there could be no chance of a fair trial. Lennox did not 
api^ear, saving by one of his vassals, who protested against the 
proceedings of the day. No charge was made, — no proof of 
innocence, of course, wjis required, — and a jury, consisting 
of nolfics and gentlemen of the first rank, acquitted Bothwell 
of a crime of which all the world Ixdieved him to be guilty. 

The public mind remained dissatisfied with this mockery of 
justice ; but Bothwell, without regarding the murmurs of the 
people, hurried forward to possess himself of the situation 
which he had made vacant by the murder of Darnley. He 
convened a number of the principal nobility, at a 
feast given in a tavern, and prevailed on them to sign ^ 
a bond, in which they not only declared Bothwell altogether 
innocent of the King^s death, but recommended him as the 
fittest person whom her Majesty could choose for a husband. 
Morton, Maitland, and others, who afterwards were Mary’s 
bitt(!r enemies and accusers, subscribed this remarkable deed, 
either because they were afraid of the consequences of a refusal, 
or that they thought it the readiest and safest course for 
accomi>lishing their own purposes, to encourage Bothwell and 
the Queen to run headlong to their ruin, by completing a 
maniage which must be disgustful to the whole kingdom. 

Murray, the most important person in Scotland, had kept 
aloof from all these proceedings. He was in Fife when the 
King was muidered, and, about three days before Bothwell’s 
trial, he obtained leave of his sister the Queen to travel to 
France. Probably he did not consider that his own person 
would be safe, should Bothwell rise to be King. 

The Earl of Bothwell, thus authorised by the apparent 
consent of the nobility, and, no doubt, thinking himself secure 
of the Queen’s approbation, suddenly appeared at the bridge of 
Oramond, with a thousand horse, as Mary arrived there on 
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her return from Stirling to Edinburgh. Bothwell took the 
Queen’s horse by the bridle, and surrounding and disarming 
her attendants, he led her, as if by an appearance of force, to 
the strong castle of Dunbar, of which he was governor. On 
this occfision Mary seems neither to have attempted to resist, 
nor to have exin'cssed that feeling of anger and sliame which 
would have been proper to her as a queen and as a woman. 
Her attendants were assured by the olficers of Both well, that 
she was carried off in consequence of her own consent ; and 
considering that such an outrage was offered to a sovereign of 
her high rank and bold spirit, her tame submission and silence 
under it seem scarce otherwise to be accounted for. They 
remaint'd at Dunbar ten days, after wdiich they again api)eared 
in Edinburgli, apparently reconciled ; the Earl carefully leading 
the Queen’s palfrey, and conducting her up to the castle, the 
government of which was held by one of his adherents. 

Whilst these strange proceedings took place, Bothwoll had 
been able to prociu’c a sentence of divorce against his wife, a 
sister of the Earl of Huntly. On the 12th of May the Queen 
made a publii^ declaration, that she forgave Bothwxdl the late 
violence which he had committed, and that, although she was 
at first highly displeased with him, she was now resolved not 
only to grant him her pardon, but also to promote him to 
further honours. She wuis as good as her word, for she created 
him Duke of Orkney; and, on the 15th of the same month, 
did Mary, with \inpardonable indiscretion, commit the great 
folly of marrying this ambitious and profbgate man, stained as 
he was with the blood of her husband. 

The Queen was not long in discovering that by this unhappy 
marriage she hail gotten a more ruthless and wicked husband 
than she had in the flexible Darnley. Bothwxll used her 
grossly ill, and being disappointed in his plans of getting the 
young Piinco into his keeping, ased such upbraiding language 
to Mary, that she prayed for a knife with wdiich to stab herself, 
rather than endure his ill-treatment. 

In the meantime the public discontent rose high, and 
Morton, hlaitlaiid, and others, who had been privy to the 
murder of Darnley, placed themselves, notwithstanding, at the 
head of a numerous party of the nobility, w ho resolved to 
revenge his death, and remove Bothwell from his usurped 
power. They took arms hastily, and had nearly surprised the 
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Queen and Both well, while feasting in the castle of the Lord 
Borthwick, from whence they fled to Dunbar, the Queen being 
concealed in the disguise of a page. 

The confederate(l lords marched towards Dunbar, and the 
Queen and Bothwell, having assembled an army, advanced to 
the encounter, and met them on Carberry HilJ, not far from 
the place where the battle of Pinkie w?is fought. This was on 
the 15th of June 1567. Mary would have acted more wisely 
in postponing the threatened action, for the IJamiltons, in 
great force, were on their way to join her. But siie had been 
accustomed to gain advantages by rapid and ready movements, 
and was not at first sufficiently aware what an unfavourable im- 
pression existed against her even in her own army. Many, if 
not most, of those troops who had joined the Queen, had little 
inclination to fight in BothwelFs cause. He himself, in a 
bravado, offered to prove his innocence of Darnley^s murder, 
by a duel in the lists witli any of the opposite lords who should 
aflirm his guilt. The valiant Kirkaldy of Grange, Murray of 
Tullibardin, and Lord Lindsay of the Byres, successively 
undertook the combat ; but Bothwell found exceptions to each 
of them, and, finally, it appeared that this wicked man had not 
courage to fight with any one in that quarrel. In the mean- 
time the Queen’s army began to disband, and it became obvious 
that they wn)uld not fight in her cause, while tliey considered it 
as the same with that of Bothw’^ell. She therefore recommended 
to him to fly from the field of action ; an advice which he w^as 
not slow in following, riding to Dunbar as fast as he could, and 
from thence escaping by sea. 

Mary surrendered herself, upon promise of respect and kind 
treatment, to the laird of Grange, and wiis conducted by him 
to the headquarters of the confederate army. When she 
arrived there, the lords received her with silent respect ; but 
some of tlie common soldiers hooted at and insulted her, until 
Grange, drawing his sword, compelled them to be silent. The 
lords adopted the resolution of returning to the capital, and 
conveying Mary thither, surn)uuded by their troops. 

As the uiiliappy Queen approached Edinburgh, led as it were 
in triumph by the victors, the most coarse and insulting be- 
haviour was used towards her by the lower chisses. There 
was a banner prepared for this insurrection, displa 3 ang on the 
one side the portrait of Daruley, as he lay murdered under a 
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tree in the fatal orchard, with these words embroidered, “Judge, 
and avenge my cause, 0 Lord !” and on the other side, the 
little Prince on his knees, holding up his hands, as if praying 
to Heaven to punish his father's murderers. As the Queen 
rode through the streets, with her hair loose, lier garments dis- 
ordered, covered with dust, and overpowered with gi'icf, shame, 
and fatigue, this fatal flag was displayed before her eyes, while 
the voices of the rude multitude upbraided her with having 
been aji accomplice in Darnley's murder. The same cries were 
repeated, and the same insulting banner disi)layed, before the 
windows of the Lord Provost's house, to wdjich she was for a 
few hours committed as if a prisoner. The better chiss of 
craftsmen and citizens wore at length moved by her sorrows, 
and showed such a desire to take her part, that the lords 
determined to remove her from the eity, where respect to her 
birth and misfortunes seemed likely to create partisans, in spite 
of her own indiscretions, and the resentment of her enemies. 
Accordingly, on the next evening, being 16th June 1567, 
Mary, in disguised apjmrel, and escorted by a strong armed 
force, was convoyed from Holyrood to the castle of Lochlevcn, 
which stands on a little island, surroimded by the lake of the 
same name, and was there detained a prisoner. 

The insurgent lords now formed themseivea into a Secret 
Council, for managing the affairs of the nation. Their first 
attention waa turned to securing Bothwell, although, perhaps, 
there may have been some even among their own number, — 
Morton, for example, and Maitland, — who had been participant 
with him in the minder of Larnley, who could not be very 
desirous that he should be produced on a public ti’ial. But it 
was necessary to n.ake a show of pursuing him, and many were 
sincerely desirous that he shoidd be taken. 

Kirkaldy of Grange followed Bothwell with two vessels, and 
had nearly 8 ui 7 jrised him in the harbour of Lerwick, the fugi- 
tive maldng his escape at one issue of the bay, while Grange 
entered at another ; and Bothwell might even then have been 
captured, but that Grange's ship ran upon a rock, and was 
wrecked, though the crew escaped. Bothwell was only saved 
for a more melancholy fate. He took to piracy in the Northern 
Seas, in order to support himself and his sailors. He was in 
consequence assaulted and taken by some Danish ships of war. 
The Danes threw him into the dungeons of the castle of Mai- 
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may, where he died in captivity, about the end of the year 
1576. It is said that this atrocious criming confessed at his 
death that he had conducted the murder of Damley, by the 
assistance of Murray, Maitland, and Morton, and that Mary 
was altogether guiltless of that crime. But there is little 
reliance to be placed on the declaration of so wicked a man, 
even if it were certain he had made it. 

Meantime, poor Mary reaped the full consequences of 
Bothwell’s guilt, and of her own infatuated attachment to him. 
She wjxs imprisoned in a mde and inconvenient tower, on a 
small islet, where there was scarce room to walk fifty yards ; 
and not oven the intercession of Queen Elizabeth, who seems 
for the time to have been alarmed at the successful insurrec- 
tion of subjects against their sovereign, could procure any 
mitigation of her captivity. There wsis a proposal to proceed 
against the Queen as an accomplice in Darnley’s murder, and 
to take her life under that pretence. But the Lords of the 
Secret Council resolved to adopt somewhat of a gentler course, 
by compelling Mary to surrender her crown to her son, then 
an infant, and to make the Earl of Murray regent during the 
child^s minority. Deeds to this purpose were drawn up, and 
sent to the castle of Lochleven, to be signed by the Queen. 
Lord Lindsay, the rudest, most bigoted, and fiercest of the 
confederated lords, was deputed to enforce Mary^s compliance 
with the commands of the Council. He behaved with such 
I)eremptory brutality as had perhaps been expected, and was so 
unmanly as to pinch with his iron glove the arm of the poor 
Queen, to compel her to subscribe the deeds. 

If Mary had any quarter to which, in her disastrous condi- 
tion, she might look ibr love and favour, it was to her brother 
Murray. She may have been criminal — she had certainly been 
grossly infatuated — yet she deserved her brotlicris kindness and 
compassion. She had loaded him with favours, and pardoned 
him considerable ofiences. Unquestionably she expected more 
favour from him than she met with. But ]\Iurray ambi- 
tious; and ambition breaks through the ties of blood, and 
forgets the obligations of gratituda He visited his imprisoned 
sister and benefactress in Lochleven Castle, but it was not to 
bring her comfort ; on the contrary, he pressed aU her errors 
on her with such hard-hearted severity, that she burst into 
floods of tears, and abandoned herself to despair. 
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Murray accepted of the regency, and in doing bo broke all 
remaining ties of tenderness betwixt himself and his sister. 

He was now at the head of the ruling faction, con 
*^ 1567 ^^’ sisting of what were called the Kiug^s Lords ; while 
sucli of the nobility as desired that Mary, being now 
freed from the society of Bothwell, should be placed at liberty, 
and restored to tlie administration of the kingdom, were termed 
the Queen’s Party. The strict and sagacious government of 
Mun-ay imprised silence and submission for a time upon this 
last-named faction ; but a singular incident changed the face 
of things for a moment, and gave a gleam of liope to the un- 
fortunate captive. 

Sir William Douglas, the laird of Lochleven, owner of the 
castle where Mary was imprisoned, wos a half-brother by the 
mother’s side of the Regent Murray. This baron discharged 
with severe fidelity the task of Mar/s jailor ; but his youngest 
brother, George Douglas, became more sensible to the Queen’s 
distress, and perhaps to her beauty, than to the interests of the 
Regent, or of his own family. A plot laid by him for the 
Queen’s deliverance was discovered, and he wfis expelled from 
the island in consequence. But lie kept up a correspondence 
with a kinsman of his owm, called Little Douglas, a boy of 
fifteen or sixteen, who had remained in the castle. On Sunday, 
the 2d May 1568, this Little William Douglas, contrived to 
steal the keys of the castle while the family were at supper. 
He let Mary and her attendant out of the tower when all had 
gone to rest — locked the gates of the castle to prevent pursuit 
— ^placed the Queen and her waiting- woman in a little skilT, and 
rowed them to the shore, throwing the keys of the castle into 
the lake in the course of their passage. Just when they were 
about to set out on this adventurous voyage, the youthful 
pilot had made a signal, by a light in a particular window 
visible at the upper end of the lake, to intimate that all was 
safe. Lord Seaton and a party of the Hamiltons were waiting 
at the landing-place. The Queen instantly mounted, and 
hurried off to Niddry Oaatle, in West Lothian ; she proceeded 
next day to Hamilton. The news flew like lightning throughout 
the country, and spread enthusiasm everywhere. The people 
remembered Mary’s gentleness, grace, and beauty, — they re- 
membered her misfortunes also — and if they reflected on her 
errors, they thought they had been punished with sufficient 
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severity. On Sunday, Mary was a sad and helpless captive in 
a lonely tower. On the Saturday following, she was at the 
head of a powerful confederacy, by which nine earls, nine 
bishops, eighteen lords, and many gentlemen of high rank, 
engaged to defend her person and restore her power. But this 
gleam of success was only temporary. 

It was the Queen^s purpose to place her person in security 
in the castle of Dumbarton, and her army, under the Earl of 
Argyle, proposed to carry her thither in a species of triumph. 
The Regent was lying at Glasgow with much inferior forces ; 
but, with just confidence in his own military skill, as well as 
the talents of Morton, and the valour of Kirkaldy, and other 
experienced soldiers, lie determined to meet the Queen’s Lords 
in their proposed march, and to give them battle. 

On 13th May 1568 Murray oetnipied the village of Lang- 
side, which lay full in the marcli of the Queen’s army. The 
Hamiltons, and other gentlemen of Mary’s troop, nishcd forth 
with ill-considered valour to dispute the pass. They fought, 
however, with obstinacy, after the Scottish manner; that is, 
they pressed on each other front to front, each fixing his spear 
in his opponent’s target, and then endeavouring to bear him 
down, as two bulls do when they encounter each other. 
Morton decided the battle by attacking the flank of the 
Hamiltons, while their column was closely engaged in the 
front. The measure was decisive, and the Queen’s army was 
completely routed. 

Queen Maiy beheld this final and fatal defeat from a castle 
called Crookstane, about four miles from Paisley, w’here she 
and Damley had spent some hapi)y days after their marriage, 
and which, therefore, must have been the scene of bitter re- 
collections. It was soon evident that there was no resource 
but in flight, and, escorted by Lord Herries and a few faithful 
followers, she rode sixty miles before she stopped at the abbey 
of Dundrennan, in Galloway. From this place she had the 
means of retreating either to France or England, as she should 
ultimately determine. In France she was sure to have been 
well received; but England afforded a nearer, and, as she 
thought, an equally safe place of refuge. 

Forgetting, therefore, the various causes of emulation which 
existed betwixt Elizabeth and herself, and remembering only 
the smooth and flattering words which she had received from 
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her sister sovereign, it did not occur to the Scottish Queen 
that she should incur any risk by throwing herself upon the 
hospitality of England. It may also be supposed, that poor 
Mary, amongst whose faults want of generosity could not be 
reckoned, judged of Elizabeth according to the manner in 
which she would herself have treated the Queen of England 
in the same situation. She therefore resolved to take refuge 
in Elizabeth’s kingdom, in spite of the opposition of her wiser 
attendants. They kneeled and entreated in vain. She entered 
the fatal boat, crossed the Solway, and delivered herself up to 
a gentleman named Lowther, the English deputy -warden. 
Much surprised, doubtless, at the incident, he sent express 
to inform Queen Elizabeth ; and receiving the Scottish Queen 
with as much respect as he had the means of showing, lodged 
her in Carlisle Castle. 

Queen Elizabeth had two courses in her power, which might 
be more or less generous, but were alike just and lawful She 
might have received Queen Mary honourably, and afforded 
her the succour she petitioned for ; or, if she did not think 
that expedient, she might have allo'wed her to remain in her 
dominions, at liberty to depart from them freely, as she had 
entered them voluntarily. 

But Elizabeth, great as slie was upon other occasions of her 
reign, acted on the present from mean and envious motives. 
She saw in the fugitive who implored her protection a princess 
who possessed a right of succession to the crown of England, 
which, by the Catholic part of her subjects at least, was held 
superior to her own. She remembered that Mary had been led 
to assume the arms and titles of the English monarchy, or 
rather, that the Fi anch had jissumed them in her name, when 
she Wiis in childhood. She recollected that Mary had been 
her rival in accomplishments ; and certainly she di(l not forget 
that she was her superior in youth and beauty ; and had the 
advantage, as she had expressed it herself, to be the mother of 
a fair son, while she remained a barren stock. Elizabeth, 
therefore, considered the Scottish Queen not as a sister and 
friend in distress, but as an enemy, over whom circumstancea 
had given her power, and determined upon reducing her to the 
condition of a captive. 

In pursuance of the line of conduct to which this mean train 
of reasoning led, the unfortunate Mary was surrounded by 
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English guards ; and, as Elizabeth reasonably doubted that if 
she were left upon the Border, the fugitive Queen might 
obtain aid from her adherents in Scotland, she was removed to 
Bolton Castle, in Yorkshire. But some pretext was wanting 
for a conduct so violent, so ungenerous, and so uiyust, and 
Elizabeth contrived to find one. 

The Regent Murray, upon Mary’s flight to England, had 
endeavoured to vindicate his conduct in the eyes of Queen 
Elizal)eth, by alleging that his sister had been acce.ssory to the 
murder of her husband Daniley, in order that she might marry 
her paramour Bothwell. Now, although this, supposing it to 
be true, was very criminal conduct, yet Elizabeth had not the 
least title to constitute herself judge in the matter. Mary was 
no subject of hers, nor, according to the law of nations, had the 
English Queen any right to act as umpire in the quarrel 
between the Scottish sovereign and her subjects. But she 
extorted, in the following manner, a sort of acquiescence in her 
right to decide, from the Scottish Queen. 

The messengers of Queen Elizabeth informed Mary, that 
their mistress regretted extremely that she could not at once 
admit her to her presence, nor give her the affectionate recep- 
tion which she longed to afford her, until Iicr visitor stood 
clear, in the eyes of the world, of the scandalous accusations 
of her Scottish subjects, Mary at once undertook to make her 
innocence evident to Elizabeth’s satisfaction; and this the 
Queen of England pretended to consider as a call upon herself 
to act as umpire in the quarrel betwixt Mary and the party by 
which she had been deposed and exiled. It was in vain that 
Mary remonstrated, that, in agreeing to remove Elizabeth’s 
scniples, she acted merely out of respect to her opinion, and a 
desire to conciliate her favour, but not with the purpose of 
constituting the English Queen her judge in a formal trial. 
Elizabeth was determined to keep the advantage which she 
had attained, and to act as if Mary had, of her full free will, 
rendered her rival the sole arbiter of her fate. 

The Queen of England accordingly appointed commissioners 
to hear the parties, and consider the evidence which was to 
be laid before them by both sides. The Regent Murray 
appeared in person before these commissioners, in the odious 
character of the accuser of his sister, benefactress, and sovereign. 
Queen Maiy also sent the most able of her adherents, the 
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Bishop of Ross, Lord Homes, and others, to plead the case on 
her side. 

The Commission met at York in October 1568. The 
proceedings commenced with a singular attempt to establish 
the obsolete question of the alleged supremacy of England over 
Scotland. “ You come hither,” said the English commissioners 
to the Regent and his assistants, ‘^to submit the diiferences 
which divide the kingdom of Scotland to the Queen of England, 
and therefore I first require of you to pay her Grace the 
homage due to her.” The Earl of Murray blushed and was 
silent. But Maitland of Lethington answered with spirit — 
“When Elizal)eth restores to Scotland the earldom of Hun- 
tingdon, with Cumberland, Northuml>erland, and such other 
lands as Scotland did of old possess in England, we will do 
such homage for these territories as was done by the ancient 
sovereigns of Scotland who eryoyed them. As to the crown 
and kingdom of Scotland, they arc more free than those of 
England, which lately paid Peter-peuce ,to Rome.” 

This question being waived, they entered on the proper 
business of the Commission. It was not without hesitation 
that Murray wtis induced to state his accusation in explicit 
terms, and there was still greater difficulty in obtaining from 
him any evidence in support of the odious charges of matrimonial 
infidelity, and accession to the murder of her husband, with 
which that accusation charged Mary. It is true, the Queen’s 
conduct had been unguarded and imprudent, but there was no 
arguing from thence that she was guilty of the foul crime 
charged. Something like proof was wanted, and at length a box 
of letters and papers was produced, stated to have been taken 
from a servant of "^othwell, called Dalgleish. These letters, if 
genuine, certainly proved that Mary was a paramour of Bothwell 
while Daniley was yet alive, and that she knew and approved of 
the murder of that ill-fated young man. But the letters were 
alleged by the Queen’s commissioners to be gross forgeries, devised 
for the purpose of slandering their mistress. It is most remark- 
able that Dalgleish had been condemned and executed without 
a word being asked him about these letters, even if it had been 
only to prove that they had been found in his* possession. Lord 
Herries and the Bishop of Ross did not rest satisfied with de- 
fending the Queen ; they charged Murray himself with having 
confederated with Bothwell for the destruction of Damley. 
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At the end of five months' investigation, the Queen of 
England informed both parties that she had, on the one hand, 
seen nothing which induced her to doubt the worth and honour 
of the Earl of Murray, while, on the other hand, he had, in her 
opinion, proved nothing of the criminal charges which he had 
brought against his sovereign. She was therefore, she said, 
determined to leave the affairs of Scotland as she had found 
them. 

To have treated both parties impartially, as her sentence 
seemed intended to imply her desire to do, the Queen ought 
to have restored Mary to liberty. But wliile Murray was 
sent down with the loan of a large sum of money, Mary was 
retained in that captivity which was only to end with her life. 

Murray returned to Scotland, having had all the advantage 
of the conference at York. His coffers were replenished, and 
his power confirmed, by the favour of Queen Elizabeth ; and 
he had little difficulty in scattering the remains of the Queen's 
Lords, who, in fact, had never been able to make head since 
the battle of Langside, and the flight of their mistress. 

In the meantime some extraordinary events took place in 
England. The Duke of Norfolk had formed a plan to restore 
Queen Mary to liberty, and was in recompense to be rewarded 
with her hand in marriage. The Regent Murray had been 
admitted into the secret of this plot, although it may be 
supposed the object was not very acceptable to him. Many of 
the great nobles had agreed to join in the undertaking, par- 
ticularly tlie powerful Earls of Westmoreland and Northumber- 
land. The plot of Norfolk wa.s discovered and proved against 
him chiefly by the declarations of Murray, who meanly betrayed 
the secret entrusted to him ; Norfolk was in consequence seized 
upon, committed to confinement, and, a few months afterwai'ds, 
upon the discoveiy of some new intrigues, was tried and 
executed. 

But beibre this catastrophe, Northumberland and Westmore- 
land rushed into a hasty rebellion, which they were unable to 
conduct with sufficient vigour. Their troops dispersed without 
a battle before the army which Queen Elizabeth sent against 
them. Westmoreland found a seoure refuge among the Scot- 
tish Borderers, who were favourable to the cause of Mary. 
They assisted him in his escape to the sea-coast, and he finally 
made his way to Flanders, and died in exile. Northumberland 

21 
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was less fortunate. A Borderer, named Hector Armstrong of 
Harlaw, treacherously betrayed him to tlie Regent Murray, 
who refused indeed to deliver him up to Queen Elizabeth, 
but detained him prisoner in that same lonely castle of Loch- 
leven, which had been lately the scene of Mary’s captivity. 

All these successive eve.iits tended to establish the power of 
Murray, and to diminish the courage of such lords as remained 
attached to the opposite party. But it happens frequently, 
that when men appear most secure of the object they have 
been toiling for, their views are suddenly and strangely dis- 
appointed. A blow was impending over Murray from a quarter 
which, if named to the haughty Regent, he would probably have 
despised, since it originated in the resentment of a private man. 

After the battle of Langside, six of the Hamiltons, who 
had been most active on that occasion, were sentenced to die, 
as being guilty of treason against James VI., in having espoused 
his mother’s cause. In this doom there was little justice, con- 
sidering how the country was divided between tlio claims of 
the mother and the son. But the decree was not acted upon, 
and the persons condemned received their pardon through the 
mediation of John Knox with the Regent. 

One of the individuals thus pardoned was Hamilton of Both- 
wellhaugh, a man of a fierce and vindictive character. Like 
others in his condition, he was punished by the forfeiture of 
his property, although his life was spared. His wife had 
brought him, as her portion, the lands of Woodhouselce, near 
Roslin, and these were bestowed by Muiray upon one of his 
favourites. This person exercised the right so rudely, as to 
turn Hamilton’s wife out oJ‘ her own house undressed, and un- 
protected from the fury of the weather. In consequence of 
this brutal treatment, she became insane, luid died. Her 
husband vowed revenge, not on the actual author of his mis- 
fortune, but upon the Regent Murray, whom he considered as 
the original cause of it, and whom his family prejudices induced 
him to regard as the usurper of the sovereign power, and the 
oppressor of the name and house of Hamilton. There is little 
doubt that the Archbishop of St. Andrews, aiid some others 
of his name, encouraged Bothwelliiaugh in this desperate 
resolution. 

The assassin took his measures with every mai*k of delibera- 
tion. Having learnt that the Regent was to pass through 
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Linlithgow on a certain day, he secretly introduced himself 
into an empty house belonging to the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, which had in front a wooden balcony 
looking upon the street. Bothwellhaugh hung a black 
cloth on the wall of the apartment where he lay, that his shadow 
might not be seen from without, and spread a mattrass on the 
floor, that the sound of his feet might not be heard from 
beneath. To secure his escape he fastened a fleet horse in the 
garden behind the house, and pulled down the lintel stones 
from the posts of the garden door, so that he might be able to 
pass through it on horseback. He also strongly barricaded 
the front door of the house, which opened to the street of the 
town. Having thus prepared all for concealment until the 
deed was done, and for escape afterwards, he armed himself 
witli a loaded carabine, shut himself up in the lonely chamber, 
and waited the arrival of his victim. 

Some friend of Murray transmitted to him a hint of the 
danger which he might incur, in passing through the street of 
a place in which he was known to have enemies, and advised 
that he should avoid it by going romid on the outside of the 
town ; or, at least, by riding hiistily past the lodging which 
was more particularly suspected, as belonging to the Hamiltons. 
But the Reagent, thinking that the step recommended Tvould 
have an appearance of timidity, held on his way through the 
crowded street. As he came opposite the fatal balcony, his 
horse being somewhat retarded by the number of spectators, 
Bothwellhaugh had time to take a deliberate aim. He fired 
the carabine, and the Regent fell, mortally wounded. The ball, 
after passing through his body, killed the horse of a gentleman 
who rode on his right hand. His attendants rushed furiously 
at the door of the house from which the shot had issued ; but 
Bothwellhaugh^s precautions had been so securely taken that 
they were unable to force their entrance till he had mounted 
his good horse, and escaped through tlic gardem gate. He was 
notwithstanding pursued so closely, that he had very nearly 
been taken ; but after spur and whip had both failed, he 
pricked his horse with his dagger, compelled him to take a 
desperate leap over a ditch, which his pursuers were unable to 
cross, and thus made his escape. 

The Regent died in the course of the night, leaving a 
character which has been, perhaps, too highly extolled by one 
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class of authors, and too much depreciated by another, according 
as his conduct to his sister was approved or condemned. 

The murderer escaped to France, In the civil wars of that 
country an attempt was made to engage him, as a known 
desperado, in the assassination of the Admiral Coligni ; but he 
resented it as a deadly insult. He had slain a man in Scotland, 
he said, from whom he had sustained a mortal injiuy ; but the 
world could not engage him to attempt the life of one against 
whom he ha<l no personal cause of quarrel. 

The death of Murray had been an event expected by many 
of Queen Mary’s adherents. The very night after it happened, 
Scott of Buccleuch and Ker of Fairniehirst broke into England, 
and ravaged the frontier with more than their wonted severity. 
When it was remarked by one of the sufferers under this foray, 
that the Regent would punish the party concerned in such 
illegal violence, the Borderer replied contemptuously, that the 
Regent was as cold as his bridle-bit. This served to show that 
their leaders had been privy to Bothwellhaugh’s action, and now 
desired to take advantage of it, in order to give grounds for 
war between the countries. But Queen Elizabeth was contented 
to send a small army to the frontier, to burn the castles and 
ravage the estates of the two clans which had been engaged in the 
hostile inroad ; a service which they executed with much severity 
on the clans of Scott and Ker, without doing injury to those 
other Borderers against whom their mistress had no complaint. 

Upon the death of Murray, Lennox was chosen Regent. 
He was the father of the murdered Darnley, yet showed no 
excessive thirst of vengeance. He endeavoured to procure a 
union of parties, for the purpose of domestic peace. But men’s 
minds on both sides had become too much exasperated against 
each other. The Queen’s party was strengthened by Maitland 
of Lethington and Kirkaldy of Hrange joining that faction, 
after having l>een long the boast of that of the King. Le tiling- 
ton we have often mentioned as one of the ablest men in 
Scotland, and Kirkaldy wirs certainly one of the bravest. 
He was, besides, (Governor of Edinburgh Castle, and his de- 
claring that he held tliat important place for the Queen gave 
great spirit to Mary’s adherents. At the same time, 
Ap 1571 . deprived of a stronghold of scarcely in- 

ferior consequence, by the loss of Dumbarton Castle in the 
following extraordinaiy manner. 
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This fortress is one of the strongest places in the world* It 
is situated on a rock, which rises almost perj)endicularly from 
a level plain to the height of several hundred feet. On the 
summit of this rock the buildings are situated, and as there 
is only one access from below, which rises by steps, and is 
strongly guarded and fortified, the fort might be almost held 
to be impregnable, that is, impossible to be taken. One Cajh 
tain Crawford of Jordanhill, a distinguished adherent of the 
King’s party, resolved, nevertheless, to make an attempt on this 
formidable castle. 

He took advantage of a misty and moonless night to bring 
to the foot of the castle-rock the scaling-ladders which he had 
provided, choosing for his terrible experiment the place where 
the rock was highest, and where less i)aius were taken to keep 
a regular guard. This choice was fortunate ; for the first 
ladder broke with the weight of the men who attempted to 
mount, and the noise of the fall miist have betrayed them had 
there been any sentinel within hearing. Crawford, assisted by 
a soldier who had deserted from the castle, and was acting as 
his guide, renewed the attempt in person, and having scrambled 
up to a projecting ledge of rock where there was some footing, 
contrived to make fast the ladder, by tying it to the roots of a 
tree, which grew^ about midway up the rock. Here they found 
a small flat surface, sufiicient, however, to afford footing to the 
whole party, which was, of course, very few in number. In 
scaling the second precipice, another accident took place; — 
One of the party, subject to epileptic fits, was seized by one 
of these attacks, brought on perhaps by terror, while he was 
in the act of climbing up the ladder. His illness made it im 
possible for him either to ascend or descend. To have slain 
the man would have been a cruel expedient, besides that the 
fall of his body might have alarmed the garrison. Crawfford 
caused him, therefore, to be tied to the ladder, which they 
turned, and tlius inouiited with ease. When the party gained 
the summit, they slew the sentinel ere he had time to give the 
alarm, and easily sui’priscd the slumbering gaiTisoii, who had 
trusted too much to the seemity of their cjistle to keep good 
watch. This exploit of Crawford may compare with anything 
of the kind which we read of in history. 

Hamilton, the Archbishop of St. Andrews, was made prisoner 
in Dumbarton, where he hatl taken refuge, as ho was par- 
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ticularly hated by the King’s party. He was now in their 
hands, and, as they had formerly proclaimed him a traitor, 
they now without scruple put him to death as such. This 
cruel deed occasioned other violences, by way of retaliation, 
which, in turn, led to fresh acts of bloodshed. All natural 
ties w^ere forgotten in the distinction of Kingsmen and Queens- 
men; and, as neither party gave quarter to their opponents, 
the civil war assumed a most horrible aspect. Fathers, and 
sons, and brothers, took opposite sides, and fought against each 
other. The very children of the towns and villages formed 
themselves into bands for King James or Queen Mary, and 
fought inveterately with stones, sticks, and knives. 

In the midst of this confusion, each party called a parlia- 
ment, wiiich was attended only by tlie lords of their own side. 
The Queen’s Parliament met at Edinburgh, under protection 
of the castle, and its governor Kirkaldy. The King’s faction 
had a much more numerous assembly, assuming the same 
denomination, at Stirling, where they produced the young King, 
to give authority to their proceedings. The boy, wdth natural 
childishness, taking notice of a rent in the carpet which 
covered the table at which tlje clerks sat, observed, “there 
was a hole in the Parliament.” These words w^ere remarked 
afterw^ards, as if they had contained a sort of prophecy of the 
following singular event : — 

Kirkaldy devised an enterprise, by which, if successful, he 
would have put a complete stop to the proceedings of the 
King’s Parliament, nay, to the civil war itself. He sent for 
Buccleuch and Fairnichirst, already noticed as zealous partisans 
of Mary, desirin': them to bring a large party of their best horse- 
men, and joined with them the Lord Claud Hamilton, with a 
detachment of infantry. The wdiole w^crc guided by a man of 
the name of Bell, who knew the town of Stirling, being a native 
of that place. On the 4th of September 1571 he introduced 
the party, consisting of about five huudied men, into the 
middle of the town, at four in the morning, without even a dog 
barking at them. They then raised the alarm, crying out, 
“God and the Queen ! think on the Archbishop of Saint 
Andrews ! all is our own ! ” According to the directions they 
had received, they sent parties to the different houses of which 
the King’s Lords had taken possession, and made them prisoners 
without resistance, except on the part of Morton, whose obsti- 
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nate valour obliged them to set fire to his lodgings. He then 
reluctantly surrendered himself to Biiccleuch, who was his near 
connection. But his resistance had gained some time, and the 
assailants had scattered themselves in quest of plunder. At 
this moment, Mar brought a party of musketeers out of the 
castle, and placing them behind the walls of a house which he 
had commenced building on the castle-hill, he opened a heavy 
and unexpected fire upon the Queensmen. These being already 
in disorder, were struck with panic in the moment of victory, 
and began to fly. The scene was now completely changed, 
and they who had been triumphant the moment before, were 
glad to surrender to their own captives. Lennox the Regent 
had been mounted behind Spens of Wormeston, who had made 
him captive. He was a particular object of vengeance to the 
Hamiltons, who longed to requite the de*xth of the Archbishop 
of St Andrews. He was killed, as was believed, by Lord 
Claud Hamilton’s orders, and Spens, who most honourably 
endeavoured to protect his prisoner, was slain at the same 
time. The Queen’s party retreated out of Stirling without 
much loss, for the Borderers carried off all the horses, upon 
which the opposite party might have followed them. Kirkaldy 
received the news of the Regent’s death with much dissatisfac- 
tion, abusing those who commanded the party as disorderly 
beasts, who neither knew how to gain a victory, nor how to 
use it. Had he placed himself at the head of the detachment, 
as he had earnestly desired to do, it is probable that the Raid 
of Stirling might have ended the war. As it fell out, the 
quarrel was only embittered, if possible, by the death of Lennox. 

The Earl of Mar was named Regent on the King’s side. « 
He was a man of fair and moderate views, and so honourably 
desirous of restoring the blessing of peace to his country, that the 
impossibility of attaining his object is said to have shortened 
his fife. He died 29th October 1572, having been Regent 
little more than one year. 

The lilarl of Morton was next made Regent. We have seen 
that this nobleman, however respectable for courage and talents, 
was nevertheless of a fierce, treacherous, and cruel disposition. 
He had been concerned in Rizzio’s murder, and was at least 
acquainted with that of Darnley. It was to be expected that 
he would continue the war with the same ferocious cruelty by 
which it had been distinguished, instead of labouring, like Mar, 
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to diminish its violence. This fell out accordingly. Each 
party continued to execute their prisoners ; and as skirmishes 
were daily fought, the number of persons who fell by the 
sword, or died upon the gibbet, was fearfully great. From the 
family name of Morton, these were called the Dougkses* wars. 

After these hostilities had existed for about five years, the 
Duke of Ohatelherault, and the Earl of Huritly, the two prin- 
cipal nobles who had supported the Queen’s cause, submitted 
themselves to the King’s authority, and to the sway of the 
Regent. Kirkaldy of Grange, assisted by the counsels of Mait- 
land of Lethington, continued to maintain the castle of Edin- 
burgh against Morton. But Queen Elizabeth, who became 
now desirous of ending the Scottish dissensions, sent Sir 
William Drury from Berwick with a considerable number [1500] 
of regular forces, and, what was still more needful, a large train 
of artillery, which formed a close siege aiound the castle of 
Edinburgh. The garrison were, however, much more distressed 
for provisions than by the shot of the English batteries. It 
was not till after a valiant defence, in the course of which one 
of the springs which supplied the fortress with winter was dried 
up, and the other became choked with ruins, that the gallant 
Kirkaldy was compelled to capitulate. 

After a siege of thirty-three days he surrendered to the 
English general, who promised that his mistress should inter- 
cede with the Regent for favourable treatment to the governor 
and his adherents. This might the rather have been expected, 
because Morton and Kirkaldy had been at one time great 
friends. But the Regent was earnest in demanding the life of 
his valorous opponent ; and Elizabeth, with little regard to 
her general’s ho iour or her own, abandoned the prisoners to 
Morton's vengeance. Kirkaldy and his brotlier were publicly 
executed, to the great regret even of many of the King’s party 
themselves. Maitland of Lethington, more famed for talents 
than integrity, despaired of obtaining mercy where none had 
been extended to Kirkaldy, and put a period to his existence 
by taking poison. Thus ended the civil wars of Queen Mary’s 
reign, with the death of the bravest soldier, and of the ablest 
statesman, in Scotland ; for such 'were Kirkaldy and Maitland. 

From the time of the surrender of Edinburgh Castle, 29th 
May 1573, the Regent Morton was in complete possession of 
the supreme power in Scotland. As Queen Elizabeth had 
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been liis constant friend during the civil wars, he paid devoted 
attention to her wishes when he became the undisputed ruler 
of the kingdom. 

Morton even went so far as to yield up to the justice, or 
the revenge, of the English Queen, that unfortunate Earl of 
North lunberland, who, as 1 formerly mentioned, had raised a 
rebellion in England, and flying into Scotland, had been 
confintid by the Regent Murray in Lochleven Castle. 

The surrender of this unfortunate nobleman to England was 
a great stain, not only on the character of Morton, but on that 
of Scotland in general, which had hitherto been accounted a 
safe and hospitable place of refuge for those whom misfortune 
or political faction had exiled from tlieir own country. It was 
the more particularly noticed, because when Morton himself 
had been forced to fly to England, on account of his share in 
Rizzio^s murder, he had been courteously received and protected 
by the unhappy nobleman whom he had now delivered up to 
his fate. It was an additional and aggravating circumstance, 
that it was a Douglas who betrayed a Percy ; and when the 
annals of their ancestors were considered, it was found that 
while they presented many acts of open hostility, many in- 
stances of close and Arm alliance, they never till now had 
afforded an example of any act of treachery exercised by the 
one family against the other. To complete the infamy of the 
transaction, a sum of money was ]md to the Regent on this 
occasion, which he divided with Douglas of Lochleven. Nor- 
thumberland was beheaded at York, 1572. 

In other respects, Scotland derived great advantage from 
the peace with England, as some degree of repose was highly 
necessary to this distracted country. The peace now made 
continued, with little intermption, for thirty years and upwards. 

On one occasion, however, a smart action took place betwixt 
the Scots and English, which, though of little consequence, I 
may here tell you of, chiefly because it was the last considerable 
skirmish — with the exception of a deed of bold daring, of 
which I shall speak by and by — which the two nations had, or, 
it is to be hoped, ever will have, with each other. 

It was the course adopted for preserving peace upon the 
Border, that the wardens on each side used to meet on days 
appointed, and deliver up to each other the malefactors who 
had committed aggressions upon either country, or else make 
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pecuniary reparation for the trespasses which they had done. 
On the 7th July 1575, Carmichael, as warden for the Scottish 
Middle Marches, met Sir John Foster, the English officer on 
the opposite frontier, each being, as usual, accompanied by the 
guards belonging to their office, as well as by the armed clans 
inhabiting their jurisdiction. Foster was attended by the men 
of Tynedale, in greater numbers than those of the Scottish 
Borderers, all well armed with jack and spear, as well as bows 
and arrows. The meeting was at first peaceful The wardens 
commenced their usual business of settling delinquencies ; and 
their attendants began to traffic with each other, and to engage 
in sports and gaming. For, notwithstanding their habitual 
incursions, a sort of acquaintance was always kept up between 
the Borderers on both sides, like that which takes place betwixt 
the outposts of two contending iirmies. 

During this mutual friendly intercourse, a dispute arose 
between the two wardens, Carmichael desiring delivery of an 
English depredator, for whom Foster, on the other hand, re- 
fused to be responsible. They lK)th arose from their seats as 
the debate grew warm, and Sir John Foster told Carmichael, 
contemptuously, he ought to match himself with his equals. 
The English Borderers immediately raised their war-cry of 
“To it, Tynedale!” and without further ceremony shot a 
flight of arrows among the Scots, who, few in number, and 
surprised, were witli difliculty able to keep their ground. A 
band of the citizens of Jedburgh arrived just in time to support 
their countrymen, and turn the fate of the day ; for most of 
them having fireanns, the old Englldi long-bow no more pos- 
sessed its ancient superiority. After a smart action, the Eng- 
lish were driven i.rom the field; Sir John Foster, with many 
of the English gentlemen, being made prisoners, were sent 
to the Ecgeiit Morton to be at his disposal. Sir George 
Heron of Chipchase, and other persons of condition, were 
slain on the English side. The Scots lost but one gentleman 
of name. 

Morton, afraid of Queen Elizabeth's displeasure, though the 
offence had been given by the English, treated the prisoners 
with distinction, and dismissed them, not only without ransom, 
but with presents of falcons, and other tokens of respect. “ Are 
you not well treated said a Scotsman to one of these liberated 
prisoners, “since we give you live hawks for dead herons V* 
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This skirmish, called the Baid of the Bedswair, took place 
on the mountainous ridge of the Carter. It produced no in- 
terruption of concord between the two countries, being passed 
over as a casual affray. Scotland, therefore, enjoyed the bless- 
ings of peace and tranquillity during the greater part of Mor- 
ton’s regency. 

But the advantages which the kingdom derived from peace, 
were in some measure destroyed by the corrupt and oppressive 
government of the Begent, who turned his thoughts almost 
entirely to amassing treasure, by every means in his power. 
The extensive property, which formerly belonged to the Bo- 
man Catholic Church, was a mine out of which Morton and 
the other great nobles contrived to work for themselves a 
great deal of wealth. This they did chiefly by dealing with 
those who were placed in the room of the abbote and priors as 
commendators, by which word the Scots distinguished a lay- 
man who obtained possession of an ecclesiastical beneflce. To 
these commendators the nobles applied, and, by fair means or 
force, compelled them to make over and transfer to them the 
property of the abbacies, or at least to grant it to them in long 
leases for a trifling rent. That you may understand how this 
sort of business was managed, I will give you a curious instance 
of it : — 

In August 1570 Allan Stewart, commendator of the ab- 
bacy of Crossraguel, in Ayrshire, was prevailed on to visit the 
Earl of Cassilis, who conveyed him, partly against his will, to 
a lonely tewer, which overhangs the sea, called the Black 
Vault of Denure, the ruins of which are yet visible. He was 
treated for some time kindly ; but as his arms and servants 
were removed from him, he soon saw reason to consider him- 
self less as a friendly guest than as a prisoner, to whom soma 
foul play was intended. At length the Earl conveyed his 
guest into a private chamber, in which there was no furniture 
of any kind excepting a huge clumsy iron grate or gridiron, 
beneath which was a fire of charcoal. “And now, my lord 
abbot,” said the Earl of Cassilis, “ will you be pleased to sign 
these deeds ?” And so saying, he laid before him leases and 
other papers, transferring the whole lands of the abbacy of 
Crossraguel to the Earl himself. The commendator refused to 
yield up the property or to subscribe the deeds. A party of 
ruffians then entered, and seizing the unhappy man, stripped 
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him of his clothes, and forcibly stretched him on the iron bars, 
where he lay, scorched by the fire beneath, while they basted 
him with oil, as a cook bastes the joint of meat which she 
roasts npori a spit. The agony of such torture was not to 
be endured. The poor man cried pitifully, begging they 
would put him to instant death, rather than subject him to 
this lingering misery, and offered his purse, with the money it 
contained, to any who would in mercy shoot him through the 
head. At length he was obliged to promise to subscribe what- 
ever the Earl wished, rather than endure the excessive torture 
any longer. The letters and leases being then presented to 
him, he signed them with his half-roasted hand, wliile the Earl 
all the wiiile exclaimed, with the most impudent hypocrisy, 
** Benedicite ! you are the most obstinate man I ever saw, to 
oblige me to use you thus : I never thought to have treated 
any one as your stubbornness has made me treat you.’^ The 
commendator was afterwards delivered by a party commanded 
by Hamilton of Bargany, who attacked the Black Vault of 
Denure for the purpose of Jiis liberation. But the wild, savage, 
and ferocious conduct of the Earl shows in what manner the 
nobles obtained grants of the chur(',h lands from those who had 
possession of them for the time. 

The Earl of Morton, however, set the exami)le of another 
and less riolent mode of appropriating Church revenues to his 
own purposes. This was by reviving the order of bishops, 
which had been discarded from the Presbyterian form of Church 
government. For example, on the execution of the Arch* 
bishop of St. Andrews, he caused Douglas, Rector of St. 
Andrews, to be made archbisliop in his place; but then he 
allowed this nouv'nal prelate only a small pension out of the 
large revenues of the bishopric, and retained possession of all 
the rest of the income for his own advantage, though the rents 
were levied in the bishop’s name. 

These and other innovations gave great distress to John 
Knox, the bold and indexible father of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion. He saw with pain that the Protestant nobles were likely 
to diminish even the scanty subsistence which had hitherto 
been supplied to the Scottish clergy, out of the ample funds 
belonging originally to the Church of Rome. He was also 
jealous of the republican equality of the clergy, when he be- 
held the Church of Scotland innovated upon by this new 
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introduction of bishops, though with limited incomes and di> 
minished power. For these and other reasons he had more 
than once bitterly rebuked the Regent Morton; 
but when this remarkable man died, the Regent, 
who attended his funeral, pronounced over his coffin 
an eulogium never to be forgotten. — “There lies he,” said 
Morton, “ who never feared the face of man.” 

In the State as in the Church, the Regent displayed symp- 
toms of a vindictive, avaricious, and coiTupt disposition. Al- 
though the civil wars were ended, he resolved to avenge upon 
the Hamiltons the continued support which that powerful 
family had given to the Queen’s party, and the obstacles which 
they had thrown in the way of his own exaltation. He pro- 
ceeded to act against them as public enemies, drove them out 
of Scotland, and seized upon their estates. The Earl of Arran, 
eldest brother of the family, to whom the estates actually be- 
longed, was insane, and in a state of confinement; but this did 
not prevent Morton from declaring that the earldom and the 
lands belonging to it were forfeited,— an abuse of law which 
sc-andalised all honest men. 

It was not only by confiscation that Morton endeavoured to 
amass wealth. He took money for the offices which he had it 
in his power to bestow. Even in administering justice, his 
hands were not pure from bribes ; to dispense the behests of 
law from favour or love of gain is one of the greatest crimes 
of which a piiblic man can be guilty. 

It is told of Morton, in a history of the family of Somer- 
ville, that a nobleman of that house having a great and import- 
ant cause to be decided, in which the influence of the Regent 
might assuredly occasion it to be determined as he himself 
should think fit, he followed, by the advice of an ancient and 
experienced acquaintance of the Regent, the following singular 
course : — l ord Somerville waited on the Earl of Morton, and 
recommended his case to his favourable opinion, — a kind of 
personal solicitation which was then much in use. Having 
spoken with the Regent for a short time, he turned to depart, 
and, opening his purse, as if to take out some money to give 
to the ushers and attendants, as was the custom upon such oc- 
casions, he left the purse on the table as though he had forgot 
it Morton called after him, — “ My lord, your purse— you have 
forgotten your purse 1” — but Lord Somerville hastened away 
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without turning back. He heard nothing more of the purse, 
which he had taken care should be pretty full of 
gold ; but Lord Morton that day decided the cause in 
his favour. 

Instances of such base profligacy by degrees alienated from 
Morton even the affections of his best friends, and his govern- 
ment at length became so unpopular, that a universal wish was 
entertained that the King would put an end to the Regency 
by taking the government into his own hands. 

These opinions prevailed so generally, that Morton, on the 
12th March 1578, resigned his office of Regent, and retired 
to reside in his castle of Dalkeith, as a private man, leaving 
the affairs of state to be administered by a council of nobles, 
twelve in number. But accustomed to be at the head of the 
government, he could not long remain inactive. He burst 
from his seclusion in the gloomy fortress, which the people 
called the Lion’s Den, and using a mixture of craft and force, 
expelled the new counsellors; and once more, after the old 
Douglas’s fashion, obtained the supreme management of public 
affairs. But the sovereign was no longer a child. He was now 
beginning to think and act for himself ; and it is neccssarj’^ you 
should know something of his character. 

James VI. was but an infant when he was placed on the 
throne of his mother. He was now only a boy of fourteen, 
very good-natured, and with as much learning as two excellent 
schoolmasters could cram him with. In fact, he had more 
learning than msdom ; and yet, iu the course of his future life, 
it did not appear that he was without good sense so much, os 
that he was destitute of the power to form manly purposes, and 
the firmness necesr^ary to maintain them. A certain childish- 
ness and meanness of mind rendered his good sense useless, 
and his learning ridiculous. Even from his infancy he was 
passionately addicted to favourites, and already, in his thirteenth 
or fourteenth year, there v^ere two persons so high in his good 
graces that they could bring him to do anything they pleased 

The first was Esme Stewart of Aubigny, a nephew of the 
late Earl of Lennox, and his heir. The King not only re- 
stored this young man to the honours of his family, but created 
him Duke of Lennox, and raised him with too prodigal gene- 
rosity to a high situation in the state. There was nothing in 
the character of this favourite either to deserve such extreme 
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preferment or to make him unworthy of it. He was a gallant 
young gentleman, who was deeply grateful to the King for his 
bounty, and appears to have been disposed to enjoy it without 
injuring any one. 

Very dilftront was the character of the other favourite of 
James VI. This was Captain James Stewart, a second son of 
the family of Ochiltree. He was an unprincipled, abandoned 
man, without any wisdom except cunning, and only distin- 
guished by the audacity of his ambition and the boldness of his 
character. 

The counsels of these two favourites increased the King’s 
natural desire to put an end to the sway of Morton, and Stewart 
resolved that the pretext for his removal should also be one 
which shoidd bring him to the block. The grounds of accusa- 
tion were artfully chosen. The Earl of Morton, when he 
resigned the regency, had obtained a pardon under the great 
seal for all crimes and offences which he had or might have 
committed against the King ; but there was no mention, in 
that pardon, of the murder of Henry Darnley, the King’s 
father ; and in counselling, if not in committing that murder, 
the Earl of Morton had certainly participated. The favourite 
Stewart took the office of accuser upon himself ; and entering 
the King’s chamber suddenly when the Privy Council were 
assembled, he dropped on his knees before James, and accused 
the Earl of Morton of having been concerned in the murder 
of the King’s father. To this Morton, with a haughty smile, 
replied, that he had prosecuted the perpetrators of that offence 
too severely to make it probable that he himself was one of 
them. All he demanded was a fair inquiry. 

Upon this public accusation, the Earl, so lately the most 
powerful man in Scotland, was rnade prisoner, and appointed 
to abide a trial. The friends he had left earnestly exhorted 
him to fly. His nephew, the Earl of Angus, offered to raise 
his men, and protect him by force. Morton refused both offers, 
alleging he would w^ait the event of a fair investigation. The 
Queen of England interfered in Morton’s behalf with such 
partial eagerness, as perhaps prejudiced James still more against 
the prisoner, whom he was led to believe to be more attached 
to Elizabeth’s service than to his own. 

- Meantime the accuser, Stewart, was promoted to the earldom 
of Arran, vacant by the forfeiture of the Hamiltons. Morton. 
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who had no knowledge of this preferment, Wcos astonished when 
he heard that the charge ran against him in the name of James, 
Earl of Arran. When it was explained to him who it was that 
now enjoyed the title, he observed, ** Is it even so^ then I know 
what I have to expect.” It was supposed that he recollected 
an old projjheoy, which foretold “ that the Bloody Heart ” (the 
cognisance of the Douglases) “should fall by the mouth of 
Arran;” and it was conjectured that the fear of some one of 
the TTamiltons accomplishing that prophecy had made him the 
more actively violent in destroying that family. If so, his own 
tyrannical oppression only opened the way for the creation of an 
Arran different from those whom he had thought of. 

The trial of Morton appears to have been conducted with 
no attention to the rules of impartial justice ; for the servants 
of the accused person were apprehended, and put to the torture, 
in order to extort from them confessions which miglit be fatal 
to their master. Morton protested against two or three persons 
who were placed upon his jury, Jis being his mortal enemies ; 
but they were nevertheless retained. They brought in a 
verdict, finding that he was guilty, art and part, of the murder 
of Henry Darnley. A man is sfiid to be art and part of a 
crime when he contrives the manner of the deed, and concurs 
with and encourages those who commit the crime, although 
he does not put his owm hand to the actual execution of it. 
Morton hoard the verdict with indignation, and struck his 
staff against the ground as he repeated the words, “ Art and 
part ! art and part I God knoweth the contrary.” On the 
morning after his sentence he awoke from a profound sleep — 
“On former nights,” he said, “I used to lie awake, thinking 
how I might defend myself; but now my mind is relieved of 
its biu-fleij.” Being conjured by the clergyman who attended 
him to confess all he knew of Henry Darnley's iniirdor, he told 
them, as we have noticed elsewhere, that a proposal had been 
made to him by Bothwell to be accessory to the deed, but that 
he had refused to assent to it without an order under the 
Queen^s hand, which Bothwell promised to procure, but could 
not, or at least did not, do so. Morton admitted that he had 
.kept the secret, not knowing, he said, to whom to discover it : 
for if he had told it Queen Mary, she was herself one of the 
conspirators ; if to Darnley, he was of a disposition so fickle 
that the Queen would work it out of him, and then he, Morton, 
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was equally undone. He also admitted, that he knew that 
his friend, dependent, and kinsman, Archibald Douglas, was 
present at the murder, whom, notwithstanding, he never 
brought to justice, but, on the contrary, continued to favour. 
Upon the whole, he seems to allow, that he suffered justly for 
concealing the crime, though he denied having given counsel or 
assistance to its actual execution. “ But it is all the same,” he 
said ; “ I should have had the same doom, whether I were as 
innocent as St. Stephen, or as guilty as Judas.” 

As they were about to lead the Earl to execution, Captain 
Stewart, his accuser, now Earl of Arran, came to urge his sub- 
scribing a paper containing the purport of his confession. 
Morton replied, “ I pray you trouble me not ; I am now to 
prepare for death, and cannot write in the state in which I 
am.” Arran then desired to be reconciled to him, pretending 
he had only acted from public and conscientious motives. “ It 
is no time to count quarrels now;” said the Earl — ‘‘I forgive 
you and all others.” 

This celebrated man died by a machine called the Maiden^ 
which he himself had introduced into Scotland from Halifax, 
in Yorkshire. The criminal who suffered by this 
engine, was adjusted upon planks, in a prostrate state, 
his neck being placed beneath a sharp axe, heavily 
loaded with lead, which was suspended by a rope brought over 
a pulley. When the signal was given, the rope was cast loose, 
and the axe, descending on the neck of the condemned person, 
severed, of course, the head from the body. Morton submitted 
to his fate with the most Christian fortitude ; and in him died 
the last of those terrible Douglases, whose talents and 
courage rendered them the pride of their country, but whose 
ambition was often its scourge. No one could tell what became 
of the treasuras he had amassed, and for the sake of which he 
sacrifi''cd his popularity as a liberal, and his conscience as an 
honest, man. He was, or seemed to be, so poor, that when 
going to the scaffold, he borrowed money from a friend, that 
he might bestow a parting alms upon the mendicants who 
solicited his charity. Some have thought that his mass of 
wealth lies still concealed among the secret vaults of his castle 
of Dalkeith, now belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch. But 
Hume of Godscroft, who writes the history of the Douglas 
family, says that large sums were expended by the Earl of 

22 
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Angus, the nephew of Morton, in maintaining a number of 
exiles, who, like the Earl himself, were banished from Scotland, 
and at length, when })aying away some money for this purpose, 
he was heard to say, “ The last of it is now gone, and I never 
looked that it should have done so much good.” This Gods- 
croft believed to allude to the final expenditure of the treasures 
of the Regent Morton. 

After the death of Morton, his fixults and crimes were in a 
great measure forgotten, when it was observed that Arran 
(that is. Captain Stewart) possessed all the late Regent’s vices 
of corruption and oppression, without his wisdom or his talents. 
Lennox, the King’s other favourite, was also unpopular, chiefly 
because he was unacceptable to the clergy, who, although he 
avowedly professed the Protestant religion, were jealous of his 
retaining an attachment to the Catholic faith. This suspicion 
arose from his having been educated in France. Tliey publicly 
preached against him as “ a great Champion called his Grace, 
who, if lie continued to oppose himself to religion, should have 
little grace in the end.” 

A plot was formed among the discontented nobles to re- 
move the King’s favourites from the court ; and this was to 
be accomplished by forcibly seizing on the person of tlie King 
himself, which, during the minority of tlic prince, was the 
ordinary mode of changing an administration in the kingdom of 
Scotland. 

On the ‘23d Augirst 1582 the Earl of GowTie invited the 
King to bis castle at Rut liven, under ])retext of hunting ; he 
was joined by the Earl of Mar, Lord Lindsay, the Tutor of 
Glamis, and other noblemen, chiefly such as had been friendly 
to the Regent Tdorton, and who were, like him, attached to 
Queen Elizabeth’s faittion. When the King saw so many 
peraons gather round him whom ho knew to be of one way of 
thinking, and that hostile to his present measures, he became 
apprehensive of their intentions, and expressed himself desirous 
of leaving the castle. 

The nobles gave him to understand that he would not be 
permitted to do so ; and when James rose and went towards 
the door of the apartment, the Tutor of Glamis, a rude stern 
man, placed hi.s back again.st it, and compelled him to return. 
Affronted at this act of personal restraint and violence, the 
King burst into tears. Let him weep on,” said the Tutor 
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of Glaniis fiercely ; “ better that bairns (children) weep, than 
bearded men.” These words sank deep into the King’s heart, 
nor (lid he ever forget or forgive them. 

The insurgent lords took possession of the government, and 
banished the Duke of Lennox to France, where he died broken- 
hearted at the fall of his fortunes. James afterwards recalled 
his son to Scotland, and invested him with his father’s fortune 
and dignities. Arran, the King’s much less worthy favourite, 
was thrown into prison, and closely guarded. The King him- 
self, reduced to a state of captivity, like his gran dfiit her, James 
V., when in the hands of the Douglases, temporised, and 
watched an opportunity of escape. Ilis guards consisted of a 
hundred gentlemen, and their commander. Colonel Stewart, a 
' relation of the disgraced and imprisoned Arran, was easily en- 
gaged to do what the King wished. 

James, with the purpose of recovering his freedom, made a 
visit to St. Andrews, and, when there, affected 
some curiosity to see the castle. But no sooner had ^^ 1533 “”® 
he entered it than he caused the gates to be shut, and 
excluded from his presence the nobles who had been accessary 
to what was called the Raid of Ruthven. 

The Earl of Cowrie and his accomplices, being thus thrust 
out of offic^e, and deprived of the custody of the King’s person, 
united in a fresh plot for regaining the power they had lost, 
by a new insurrection. In this, however, they were unsuccess- 
ful. The King advanced against them with considerable forces ; 
Gowrie was made prisoner, tried and executed at Stirling, 4th 
May 1584. Angus and the other insurgents fled to England, 
the ordinary refuge of Scottish exiles. The execution of Gowrie 
gave rise long afterwards to that extraordinary event in Scottish 
history called the Gowiie Conspiracy, of which I shall give 
you an account by and by. 

Tb#' upstart Earl of Arran was now restored to power, and 
indeed raised higher than ever, by that indiscriminate affection 
which on this and other occasions induced James to heap wealth 
and rank without bounds upon his favourites. This worthless 
minister governed eveiything at court and throughout the king- 
dom ; and, though i^orant as well as venal and profligate, he 
was raised to the dignity of Lord Chancellor, the highest law- 
office in the state, and that in which sagacity, learning, and 
integrity were chiefly required 
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One day when the favourite was bustling into the Court of 
Justice, at the hef>d of his numerous retinue, an old man, rather 
meanly dressed, chanced to stand in his way. As Arran pushed 
rudely past him, the man stopped him, and said, “ Look at 
me, my lord, — I am Oliver Sinclair ! Oliver Sinclair, you 
remember, was the favourite of James V., and had exercised 
during his reign as abs()lute a sway in Scotland as Arran now 
enjoyed under his grandson, James VI. In presenting himself 
before the pres('nt favourite in his neglected condition, he gave 
Arran an example of the changeful cliaracter of court favour. 
The lesson was a striking one ; but Arran did not profit by it. 

The favourite’s government became so utterly intolerable 
that, in the year 1.585, the banished lords found a welcome 
reception, in S<jotland, and marching to Stirling at the head of 
ten thousand men, compelled James to receive them into his 
counsels; and, by using their victory with moderation, were 
enabled to maintain the power which they had thus gained. 
Arran, stripped of his earldom and ill-gotten gains, and banished 
from the court, was fain to live privately and miserably among 
the wilds of the north-west of Ayrshire, afraid of the vengeance 
of his numerous enemies. 

The fate which he apprehended from their enmity befell him 
at length; for, in 1596, seeing, or thinking he saw, some 
chance of regaining the King’s favour, and listening, as is said, 
to the words of some idle soothsayer, who pretended that his 
head was about to be raised higher than ever, Stewart (for he 
was an earl no longer) ventured into the sonthem country of 
Dumfries. Here he received a hint to take care of his safety, 
since he was now in the neighbourhood of the Douglases, 
whose great leader, the Earl of Morton, he had been the means 
of destroying ; an(l in particidar, he was advised to beware of 
James Douglas of Torthorwald, the Earl’s near kinsman [nephew] 
Stewart replied haughtily, he would not go out of his road foi 
him or all of the name of Douglas. This was reported to 
Torthorwald, who, considering the expression as a defiance, 
immediately mounted, with three servants, and pursued the 
disgraced favourite. When tliey overtook him, they thmst a 
spear through his body, and killed him ^ on the spot without 

* Sir Janies Donglas was killed on the High Street of Edinburgh, 1608, 
by Captain William Stewart, a nephew of the chancellor, who ran him 
through the body to revenge his uncle's death. 
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resistance. His head was cut off, placed on the point of a lance, 
and exposed from the battlements of the tower of Torthorwald ; 
and thus, in some sense, the soothsayer’s prophecy was made 
good, as his head was raised higher than before, though not in 
the way he had been made to hope. His body was left for 
several days on the place where he was kiUed, and was mangled 
by dogs and swine. So ended this worthless minion, by a 
death at once bloody and obscure. 


CHArTEil XXXIII 

Severity of Mary's OajMmty — Bahingion's Cmispiracy — Trial of Mary — 
Her Sentcihce aind Execution — Ueigii of James VL — Feuds of (he 
KohleSf and Bloodthirsty Spirit of the Times — Kininont Willie and 
Bvccleuch — Gowrie Coaspiracy — James* s Accession to the Throne of 
England 

Contemporary Sovereigns. — England ; Elizabeth, Frame \ 
Henry III., Henry IV. 

1586—1603 

I DARESAY you are wondering all this time what became of 
Queen Mary. We left her, you know, in the hands of Queen 
Elizabeth, who had refused to decide anything on the question of 
her guilt or innocence. This was in 1568-69 ; and undoubtedly, 
by every rule of law or justice, Maiy ought then to have been 
set at liberty. She had been accused of matters which Elizabeth 
herself had admitted were not brought home to her by proof, 
and of which, even if they had been proved, the Queen of Eng' 
land had no right to take cognisance. Nevertheless, Elizabeth 
continued to treat Mary as guilty, though she declined to pro- 
nounce her so, and to use her as her subject, though she was an 
independent sovereign, who had chosen England for a retreat, 
in the hope of experiencing that hospitable protection which 
would have been given to the meanest Scottish subject, who, 
flying from the laws of his own country, sought refuge in the 
sister kingdom. When you read English history, you will see 
that Elizabeth was a great and glorious Queen, and well deserved 
the title of the Mother of her country ; but her conduct towards 
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Queen Mary casts a deep shade over her virtues, and leads us 
to reflect what poor frail creatures even the wisest of mortals 
are, and of what imperfect materials that which we call human 
virtue is found to consist. 

Always demanding her liberty, and always having her demand 
evaded or refused, Mary was transported from castle to castle,^ 
and placed under the charge of various keepers, who incurred 
Elizabctli’s most severe resentment when they manifested any 
of that attention to soften the rigours of the poor Queen’s 
captivity, which mere courtesy, and compassion for fallen great- 
ness, sometimes prompted. The very furniture and accommo- 
dations of her apartments were miserably neglected, and the 
expenses of her household w^ere snpjdied as grudgingly as if she 
had been an unwelcome guest, who could depart at pleasure, 
and whom, therefore, the entertainer endeavours to get rid of 
by the coldness and discomfort of the reception afforded. It 
was, upon one occtision, with difficulty that the Queen Dowager 
of Franco, and actual Queen of Scotland, obtaineci the accommo- 
dation of a down bed, which a complaint in her limbs, the con- 
sequence of damp and confinement, rendered a matter of needful 
accommodation rather than of luxury. When she was permitted 
to take exercise, she wtis always strongly guarded, fis if she had 
been a criminal ; and if any one offered her a comidiment, or 
token of respect, or any word of comfort. Queen Elizabeth, who 
had her spies everywhere, was sure to reproach those who were 
Mary’s guardians for the time, with great neglect of their duty, 
in permitting such intercourse. 

During this severe captivity on the one part, and the great- 
est anxiety, doubt, and jealousy on the other, the two Queens 
still kept up a sc-rt of correspondence. In the commencement 
of this intercourse, Mfiry endeavoured, by the force of argument, 
by the seductions of flattery, and by appeals to the feelings of 
humanity, to soften towards her the heart of Elizabeth. She 
tried also to bribe her rival into a more humane conduct towards 

^ Ou her own solicitations, for tbe recovery of health, Mary was allowed 
visits to Buxton ; but all the while a prisoner ; the waters there were of 
little avail wdien air, exercise, and amusement were denied. Her forced 
removals W'-ere, in ] 568, from Carlisle to Bolton, — 1569, to Tutbury, Wing- 
field, Tutbury, Aslihy-do-la-Zouche, Coventry, — 1670, to Tutbury, Chats- 
worth, Shellield, — 1577, to Chatsworth,--1578, to Sheffield, — 1684, to 
Wmgfield,~1586, to Tutbury, Cliartley, Tixhall, Chartley,-— 1686 (26th 
September), to Fotheringay. 
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her, by offering to surrender her crown and reside abroad if 
she could but bo restored to her personal freedom. But Eliza- 
beth had injured the Queen of Scotland too deeply to venture 
the consequences of her resentment, and thought herself, perhaps, 
compelled to continue the course she had commenced, from the 
fear that, once at liberty, Mary might have pursued measures 
of revenge, and that she herself, would find it impossible to 
devise any mode of binding the Scottish Queen to perform, 
when at large, such articles as she juight consent to when in 
bondage. 

Despairing at length of making any favourable impression, 
upon Elizabeth, Mary, with more wit than prudeiuje, used her 
means of communicating wdth the Queen of England to irritate 
and provoke her ; yielding to the not unnatural, though certainly 
the rash and impolitic purpose, of retaliating some part of the 
pain to which she was herself subjected upon the person whom 
she justly considered as the authoress of her calamities. 

Being for a long time under tlie charge of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, wliose lady was a woman of a shrewish disposition, 
Mary used to report to Elizabeth that the countess had called 
her old and ugly ; had said she was grown as crooked in her 
temper as in her body, with many other scandalous and abusive 
expressions, which must have given exquisite pain to any 
woman, and more e.sj)ecial]y to a Queen so proud as Elizabeth, 
and desirous, even in old age, of being still esteemed beautiful. 
Unquestionably these reproaches added poignancy to the 
hatred with which the English sovereign regarded Queen 
Maiy. 

But, besides these female reasons for detesting her prisoner, 
Elizabeth had cause to regard the Queen of Scots with fear 
as well as envy and hatred. The Catholic party in England 
were still very strong, and they considered the claim of Mary 
to th^ thn ne of England as descended from the Princess Mar- 
garet, daughter of Henry VIL, to be preferable to that of the 
existing Queen, who was, in their judgment, illegitimate, as 
being the heir of an illegal marriage betwixt Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boleyn. The Popes also, by whom Elizabeth was justly 
regarded as the great prop of the Reformed religion, endeav- 
oured to excite against her such of her subjects as still owned 
obedience to the see of Rome. At length, in 1570-71, Pius 
V., then the reigning Pope, published a bull, or sentence of 
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excommumcation, by which he deprived Queen Elizabeth (as 
far as hia sentence could) of her hopes of heaven, and of her 
kingdom upon earth, excluded her from the privileges of Chris- 
tians, and delivered her over as a criminal to whomsoever 
should step forth to vindicate the Church, by putting to death 
its greatest enemy. The zeal of the English Catholics was 
kindled by this warrant fj-on^ the head of their Chui’ch. One 
of them [named Felton] was found bold enough to fix a copy 
of the sentence of excommunication upon the door of the 
Bishop of London, and various plots were entered into among 
the Papists for dethroning Elizabeth, and transferring the king- 
dom of England to Mary, a sovereign of their own religion, 
and in their eyes the lawful successor to the crown. 

As fast as one of these conspiracies was discovered, another 
seemed to form itself; and as the Catholics were promised 
powerful assistance from the King of Spain, and were urged 
forward by the impulse of enthusiasm, the danger appeared 
every day more and more imminent. It cannot bo doubted 
that several of these jdots were communicated to Mary in her 
imprisonment ; and, considering what grounds she had to com- 
plain of Elizabeth, it would have been wonderful if she had 
betrayed to her jailer the schemes which were formed to set 
her at libeity. But these conspiracies coming so closely the 
one after the other, produced one of the most extraordinary 
laws that was ever passed in England ; declaring that if any 
rebellion, or any attempt against Queen Elizabeth's person, 
should be meditated by, or for, any person pretending a right 
to the crown, the Queen might grant a commission to twenty- 
five persons, who should have power to examine into, and pass 
sentence upon, such offences ; and, after judgment given, a pro- 
clamation was to be issued, depriving the persons in whose 
behalf the plots or rebellion had been made of all right to the 
throne ; and it was enacted that they might be prosecuted to 
the death. The hardship of this enactment consisted in its 
rendering Mary, against whom it was levelled, responsible for 
the deeds of others, as well as for her own actions ; so that if 
the Catholics arose in rebellion, although without warrant from 
Mary, or even against her inclination, she was nevertheless 
rendered liable to lose her right of succession to the crown, 
and indeed to forfeit her life. Nothing short of the zeal of the 
English Government for the Reformed religion, and for the 
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personal safety of Elizabeth, could have induced them to consent 
to a law so unjust and so oppressive. 

This act was passed in 1585, and in the following year a 
pretext was found for making it the ground of proceedings 
against Mary. Anthony Babington, a young gentleman of 
fortune and of talents, but a zealous Catliolic, and a fanatical 
enthusiast for tlie cause of the Scottish Queen, had associated 
with himself five resolute friends and adherents, all men of 
condition, in the desperate enterjirise of assassinating Queen 
Elizabeth, and setting Mary at liberty. But their schemes 
were secretly betrayed to Walsingham, the celebrated minister 
of the Queen of England. They w^ere suffered to proceed as 
far as was thought safe, then seized, tried, and executed. 

It was next resolved upon, that Mary should be brought to 
trial for her life, under pretenc^e of her having encouraged Ba- 
bington and his companions in their desj)erate pur- 
pose. She was removed to the castle of Fotheringay, 
and placed under two keei)crs, Sir Amias Paulet and 
Sir Drew Drury, whose well-known hatred of the Catholic 
religion was supposed to render them inclined to treat their 
unfortunate captive with the utmost rigour. Her private cabi- 
net was broken open and stripped of its contents, her most 
secret papers were seized upon and examined, her principal 
domestics were removed from her person, her money and her 
jewels were taken from her. Queen Elizabeth then jn'oceeded 
to name Commissioners, in terms of the Act of Parliament 
which I have told you of. They were forty in number, of the 
most distinguished of her statesmen and nobility, and were 
directed to proceed to the trial of Mary for her alleged acces- 
sion to Babington’s conspiracy. 

On the 14th October 1586 these Commissioners held their 
court in the gi’eat hall of Fotheringay Castle. Mary, left to 
heraelf, and having counsel of no friend, advocate, or lawyer, 
made, nevertheless, a defence becoming her high birth and dis- 
tinguished talents. She refused to plead before a court com- 
posed of persons who WTre of a degree inferior to her own ; 
and when at length she agreed to hear and answer the accusa- 
tion brought against her, she made her protest that she did so, 
not as owning the authority of the court, but purely in vindica- 
tion of her own character. 

The attorney and solicitor for Queen Elizabeth stated the 
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conspiracy of Babington, as it unquestionably existed, and pro- 
duced copies of letters which Mary was alleged to have written, 
approving the insurrection, and even the assassination of 
Elizabeth. 'J'hc declarations of Naue and Curie, two of Mary's 
secretaries, wont to confirm the fact of her having had corre- 
spondence with Babington, by intervention of a priest called 
Ballard. The confessions of Babington and his associates were 
then read, avowing M}iry’s siiare in their criminal undei*taking. 

To these charges Mary answered, by denying that she ever 
had any correspondence with Ballard, or that she had ever 
written such letters as those produced against her. She in- 
sisted that she could only be affected by such writings as bore 
her own hand and seal, and not by copies. She urged that the 
declarations of her secretaries were given in private, and pro- 
*bably under the influence of fear of torture, or hope of reward, 
of which, indeed, there is every probability. Lastly, she 
pleaded that the conftjssions of the conspirators could not affect 
her, since they were infamous persons, dying for an infamous 
crime. If their evidence was designed to be used, they ought 
to have been pardoned, and brought forward in person, to bear 
witness against her. Maiy admitted that, having for many 
years despaired of relief or favour from Queen Elizabeth, she 
had, in her distress, apjdied to other sovereigns, and that she 
had also endeavoured to procure some favour for the persecuted 
Catholics of England ; but she denied that she had endeavoured 
to purchase liberty for herself, or advantage for the Catholics, 
at the expense of shedding the blood of any one ; and declared, 
that if she had given consent in word, or even in thought, to 
the murder of Elizabeth, she was willing, not only to submit 
to the doom of in on, but even to renounce the mercy of God. 

The evidence wdiich was brought to convict the Queen of 
Scotland was such as would not now affect the life of the 
meanest criminal; yet the Commission had the cruelty and 
meanness to declare Mary guilty of having been accessary to 
Babington's conspiracy, and of having contrived and endeav- 
oured the death of Queen Elizabeth, contrary to the statute 
made for security of the Queeu's life. And the Parliament of 
England approved of and ratified this iniquitous sentence. 

It wtis not perhaps to be expected that James VI. should 
have had much natural affection for his mother, whom he had 
never seen since his infancy, and who had, doubtless, been re- 
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presented to him as a very bad woman, and as one desirous, if 
she could have obtained her liberty, of dispossessing him of 
the crown which he wore, and resuming it herself. Pie had, 
therefore, seen Mary^s captivity with little of the sympathy 
which a child ought to feel for a parent. But, upon learning 
these proceedings against her life, he must have been destitute 
of the most ordinary feelings of human nature, and would have 
made himself a reproach and scandal throughout all Europe, 
if he had not interfered in her behalf. He therefore sent am- 
bassadors, Ill's t. Sir William Keith, and after him the Master 
of Gray, to intercede with Queen Elizabeth, and to use both 
persuasion and threats to preserve the life of his mother. The 
friendship of Scotland was at this moment of much greater 
importance to England than at any previous period of her 
history. The King of Spain was in the act of assembling a 
vast navy and army (boastingly called the Invincible Armada), 
by which he proposed to invade and conquer England ; and if 
James VI. had been disposed to open the ports and harbours 
of Scotland to the Spanish fleets and armies, he might have 
greatly facilitated this formidable invasion, by diminishing 
the risk which the Armada might incur from the English 
fleet. 

It therefore seems probable, that had James himself been 
very serious in his interposition, or had his ambassador been 
disposed to urge the interference committed to his charge with 
due firmness and vigour, it could scarce have failed in being 
successful, at least for a time. But the Master of Gray, as is 
now admitted, privately encouraged Elizabeth and her ministers 
to prot^eed in the cruel path they had chosen, and treacher- 
ously gave them reason to believe, that though, for the sake 
of decency, James found it necessary to interfere in his 
mothcr^s behalf, yet, in his secret mind, he would not be very 
sorry that Mary, who, in the eyes of a part of his subjects, 
was still regarded as sovereign of Scotland, should be quietly 
removed out of the way. From the intrigues of this treacher- 
ous ambassador, Elizabeth was led to tmst that the resent- 
ment of the King for his mothers death would neither be 
long nor violent; and, knowing her own influence with a 
great part of the Scottish nobility, and the zeal of the Scots in 
general for the Reformed religion, she concluded that the 
motives arising out of these circumstances would prevent 
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James from making common cause against England with the 
King of Spain. 

At any other period in fhe English history, it is probable 
that a sovereign attempting such an action as Elizabeth medi- 
tated, might have been interrupted by the generous and manly 
sense of justice and liumanity peculiar to a free and high-minded 
people like those of England. But the despotic reign of Henry 
VIII. had too much familiarised the English with the sight of 
the blood of great persons, and even of queens, poured forth by 
the blow of the executioner, upon the slightest pretexts ; and 
the idea that Elizabeth’s life could not be in safety while Mary 
existed, was, in the deep sentiment of loyalty and affection 
which they entertained for their Queen (and which the general 
tenour of her reign well deserved), strong enough to render 
them blind to the gross injustice exercised upon a stranger and 
a Catholic. 

Yet with all the prejudices of her subjects in her own favour, 
Elizabeth would fain have had Mary’s death take place in such 
a way as that she herself should not appear to have any hand 
in it. Her ministers were employed to write letters to Mary^s 
keepers, insinuating what a good service they would do to 
Elizabeth and the Protestant religion, if Mary could be privately 
assassinated. But these stern guardians, though strict and 
severe in their conduct towards the Queen, would not listen to 
such persuasions ; and well was it for them that they did not, 
for Elizabeth would certainly have thrown the whole blame of 
the deed upon their shoulders, and left them to answ’^er it with 
their lives and fortunes. She was angry with them, neverthe- 
less, for their refusal, and Ciilled Paulet a precise fellow, loud 
in boasting of his fidelity, but slack in giving proof of it. 

As, however, it was necessary, from the scruples of Paulet 
and Drury, to p]*oceed in all form, Elizabeth signed a warrant 
for the execution of the sentence pronounced on Queen Mary, 
and gave it to Davison, her secretary of state, commanding that 
it should be sealed with the great seal of England. Davison 
laid the warrant, signed by Elizabeth, before the Privy Council, 
and next day the great seal was placed u})on it. Elizabeth, 
upon hearing this, affected some displeasure that the warrant 
had been so speedily prepared, and told the secretary that it 
was the opinion of wise men that some other course might be 
taken with Queen Mary. Davison, in this pretended change 
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of mind, mw some danger that his mistress might throw the 
fault of the execution upon him after it had taken place. Tie 
therefore informed the Keeper of the Seals what the Queen had 
said, protesting he would not venture farther in the matter. 
The Privy Council, having met together, and conceiving them- 
selves certain what were the Queen^s real wishes, determined 
to save her the pain of expressing them more broadly, and 
resolving that the blame, if any might arise, should be common 
to them all, sent off the warrant for execution with their clerk 
Beale. The Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury, with the High 
Sheriff of the county, were empowered and commanded to see 
the fatal mandate carried into effect without delay. 

Mary received the melancholy intelligence with the utmost 
firmn(iss. “ The soul,” she said, “ was undeserving of the joys 
of Heaven, which would shrink from the blow of an executioner. 
She had not,” she added, “ expected that her kinswoman would 
have consented to her death, but submitted not the less willingly 
to her fate.” She earnestly requested the assistance of a priest ; 
but this favour, which is granted to the ivorst criminals, and 
upon which Catholics lay particular weight, was cruelly refused. 
The Queen then wrote her last will, and short and affectionate 
letters of farewell to her relations in France. She distributed 
among her attendants such valuables as had been left her, and 
desired them to keep them for her sake. This occupied the 
evening before the day appointed for the fatal execution. 

On the 8th February 1587 the Queen, still maintaining 
the same calm and undisturbed appearance which she had dis- 
played at her pretended trial, was brought down to the great 
hall of the castle, where a scaffold was erected, on which were 
placed a block and a chair, the whole being covered with black 
cloth. The Msister of her Household, Sir Andrew Melville, 
was permitted to take a last leave of the mistress whom he had 
served long and faithfully. He burst into loud lamentations, 
bewailing her fate, and deploring his own in being destined to 
carry such news to Scotland. “ Weep not, my good ]\Telville,” 
sai<l the Queen, “ but rather rejoice ; for thou shalt this day 
see Mary Stewart relieved from all her sorrows.” She obtained 
permission, with some difficulty, that her maids should be 
allowed to attend her on the scaffold. It was objected to, that 
the extravagance of their grief might disturb the proceedings ; 
she engaged for them that they would be silent. 
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When the Queen was seated in the fatal chair, she heard 
the death warrant read by Beale, the Clerk to the Privy Council, 
with an appearance of indifference ; nor did she seem more 
attentive to the devotional exercises of the Dean of Peter- 
borough, in which, as a Catholic, she could not conscientiously 
join. She implored the mercy of Heaven, after the form pre- 
scribed by her own Church. She then prepared herself for 
execution, taking off such parts of her dress as might interfere 
with the deadly blow. The executioners offered their assist- 
ance, but she modestly refused it, saying, she had neither been 
accustomed to undress before so many spectators, nor to be 
served by such grooms of the chamber. She quietly chid her 
maids, who were unable to withhold their cries of lamentation, 
and reminded them that she had engaged for their silence. 
Last of all Mary laid her head on the block, and the execu- 
tioner severed it from her bo<ly with two strokes of his axe. 
The headsman held it up in his hand, and the Dean of Peter- 
borough cried out, ‘‘ So perish all Queen Elizabcth^s enemies ! ” 
No voice, save that of the Earl of Kent, could answer Amen / 
the rest were choked with sobs and tears. 

Thus died Queen Mary, aged a little above forty-four years. 
She was eminent for beauty, for talents, and accomplishments, 
nor is there reason to doubt her natural goodness of heart, and 
courageous manliness of disposition. Yet she was, in every 
sense, one of the most unhappy princesses that ever lived, 
from the moment when she came into the world, in an hour of 
defeat and danger, to that in which a bloody and violent death 
closed a weary captivity of eighteen years. 

Queen Elizabeth, in the same spirit of hypocrisy which had 
characterised all her proceedings towards Mary, no sooner knew 
that the deed was done, than she hastened to deny her own 
share in it. She pretended, that Davison had acted positively 
against her command in laying the warrant before the Privy 
Council ; and that she might seem the more serious in her 
charge, she caused him to be fined in a large sum of money, 
and deprived him of his offices, and of her favour for ever. 
She sent a special ambassador to King James, to apologise for 
“ this unhappy accident,” as she chose to term the execution of 
Queen Mary. 

James at first testified high indignation, with which the 
Scottish nation was well disposed to sympathise. He refused 
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to admit the English envoy to his presence, and uttered menaces 
of revenge. When a general mourning was ordered for the 
departed Queen, the Earl of Argyle appeared at the court in 
armour, ruj if that were the proper w^ay of showing the national 
sense of the treatment which Mary had received. But James’s 
hopes and fears were now fixed upon the succession to the 
English crown, which would have been forfeited by engaging 
in a war with Elizabeth. Most of his ancestors, indeed, would 
have set that objection at defiance, and have broken into the 
English frontier at the head of as large an arjiiy as Scotland 
could raise ; but James was by nature timorous and unwarlike. 
He was conscious that the poor and divided country of Scotland 
was not fit, in its own strength, to encounter a kingdom so 
wealthy and so unanimous as England. On the other hand, if 
James formed an alliance with the Spanish monarch, he con- 
sidered that he would probably have been deserted by the 
Reformed part of his subjects ; and, besides, he was aware that 
Philip of Spain himself laid claim to the Crown of England ; 
so that to assist that prince in his meditated invasion would 
have been to rear up an important obstacle to the accomplish- 
ment of his own hopes of the English succession. James, 
therefore, gradually softening towards Queen Elizabeth, affected 
to believe the excuses which she oftere(t^; and in a short time 
they were upon as fiiendly a footing as they had been before 
the death of the unfortunate Mary. 

James was now in full possession of the Scottish kingdom, 
and showed himself to as much, or greater advantage, than at 
any subsequent period of his life. After the removal of the 
vile James Stewart from his counsels, he acted chiefly by the 
advice of Sir John Maitland, the Chancellor, a brother of that 
Maitland of Lcthingtori whom we Jiave so often mentioned. 
He was a prudent and good minister; and as it was James’s 
nature, in w’hich there was a strange mixture of wisdom and of 
weakness, to act with sagacity, or otherwise, according to the 
counsels which he received, there now arose in Britain, and 
even in Europe, a more general respect for his character, than 
wiis afterwards entertained when it became better known. 

Besides, James’s reign in Scotknd was marked with so many 
circumstances of difliculty, and even of danger, that he was 
placed upon his guard, and compelled to conduct himself with 
the strictest attention to the rules of prudence; for he had 
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little chance of overawing his turbulent nobility, but by main- 
taining the dignity of the royal character. If the King had 
possessed the ability of distributing largesses among his power- 
ful subjects, his influence would have been greater ; but this 
was so far from being the case, that his means of supporting his 
royal state, excej)ting an annuity allowed to him by Elizabeth 
of five thousand pounds yearly, were in the last degree pre- 
carious. This was owing in a great measure to the plundering 
of the revenue of the crown during the civil wars of his minority, 
and the regency of the Earl of Morton. The King was so 
dependent that he could not even give an entertainment without 
begging poultry and venison from some of his more wealthy 
subjects ; and his wardrobe was so ill-furnished that he was 
obliged to request the loan of a pair of silk hose from the Earl of 
Mar, that he might be suitably apparelled to receive the Spanish 
ambassador. 

There were also peculiarities in James’s situation which ren- 
dered it embarrassing. He had extreme difliculty in his neces- 
sary intercourse with the Scottish clergy, who possessed a 
strong influence over the min<ls of the peoide, and sometimes 
used it in interference with public afifairs. Although they had 
not, like the bishops of England and other countries, a seat in 
Parliament, yet they did not the less intermeddle with politics, 
and often preached from the pulpit against the Kitig and his 
measures. They used this freedom the more boldly, because 
they asserted that they were not answerable to any civil court 
for what they might say in their senuons, but only to the 
spiritual courts, sis they were called ; that is, the Synods and 
General Assemblies of the Church, composed chiefly of clergy- 
men like themselv\s, and who, therefore, were not likely to put 
a check upon the freedom of speech used by their brethren. 

Upon one occasion, which occurred 17th December 1596, 
disputes of this kind between the King and the Church came 
to such a heiglit that the rabble of the city, inflamed by the 
violence of some of the sermons which they heard, broke out 
into tumult, and besieged the door of the Tolbooth, where 
James was sitting in the administration of justice, and threat- 
ened to break it open. The King was saved by the interven 
tion of the better disposed part of the inhabitants, who rose in 
arms for his protection. Nevertheless he left Edinburgh the 
next day in great anger, and prepared to take away the privi- 
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leges of the city, as a punishment for the insolence of the rioters. 
He was appeased with much difficulty, and, as it seemed, was 
by no means entirely satisfied ; for he caused the High Street 
to be occupied by a great number of the Border and Highland 
clans. The citizens, terrified by the appearance of these formid- 
able and lawless men, concluded that the town was to be plun- 
dered, and the alarm was very great. But the King, who only 
desired to frighten them, made the magistrates a long harangue 
upon the excesses of which he complained, and admitted them 
to pardon, upon their submission. 

Another great plague of James the Sixth’s reign was the 
repeated insurrections of a turbulent nobleman, called Francis 
Stewart, Earl of Bothwell, — a ditfereut person, of course, from 
James Ilepburu, who bore that title in the reign of Queen 
Mary. This second Earl of Bothwell was a relation of the 
King’s, and made several violent attempts to get possession of 
his person, with the purpose of governing the state, as the 
Douglases did of old, by keeping the King prisoner. But 
although he nearly succeeded on one or two occasions, yet 
James was alw^ays rescued from his hands, and was finadly 
powerful enough to banish Bothwell altogether from the country. 
He died in contempt and exile. 

But by far the greatest pest of Scotland at that time was 
the deadly feuds among the nobility and gentry, which even- 
tually led to the most bloody consequences, and were perpetuated 
from father to sou ; while the King’s good natm*e, which ren- 
dered him very ready to grant pardons to those who had com- 
mitted such inhuman outrages, made the evil still more frequent. 
The following is a remarkable instance : — 

The Earl of Huntly, head of the powerful family of Gordon, 
and the man of greatest consequence in the north of Scotland, 
had chanced to have some feudal differences with the Earl of 
Murray, sen-in-law of the Regent-earl of the same name, in the 
course of which, John Gordon, a brother of Gordon of Cluny, 
was killed by a shot from MuiTay’s castle of Darn away. This 
was enough to make the two families irreconcilable enemies, 
even if they had been otherwise on friendly terms. Murray 
was so handsome and personable a man, that he was generally 
known by the name of the Bonnie Earl of Murray. About 
1591-92 an accusation was brought against Murray, for having 
given some countenance or assistance to Stewart, Earl of Both- 

23 
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well, in a recent treasonable exploit. J ames, without recollecting, 
perhaps, the hostility between the two earls, sent Huntly with 
a commission to bring the Earl of IMurray to his presence. 
Huntly probably rejoiced in the errand, as giving liim an 
opportunity of avenging himself on his feudal enemy. He beset 
the house of Donibristle, on the northern side of the Forth, 
and summoned Murray to surrender. In reply, a gun was fired, 
which mortally wounded one of the Gordons. The assailants 
proceeded to set fire to the house ; when Dunbar, Sheriff of the 
county of Moray, said to the Earl, “Let us not stay to be 
burned in the flaming house ; I will go out foremost, and the 
Gordons, taking me for your lordship, will kill me, while you 
escape in the confusiem.” They rushed out among their 
enemies accordingly, and Dunbar was slain. But his death did 
not save his friend, as he had generously intended. Murray 
indeed escaped for the moment, but as he fled towards the 
rocks by the seashore, he was traced by the silken tassels 
attached to his headfuece, which had taken fire as he broke 
out from among the flames. By this means the pursuers 
followed him down amongst the cliffs near the sea, and Gordon 
of Buckie, who is said to have been the first that overtook him, 
wounded him mortally. As Murray was gasping in the last 
agony, Huntly came up ; and it is alleged by tradition, that 
Gordon pointed his dirk against the person of his chief, saying, 
“By Heaven, my lord, you shall be as deep in as I,” and so 
compelled him to wound Murray whilst he was dying. Huntly, 
with a wavering hand, struck the expiring earl on the face. 
Thinking of his superior beauty, even in that moment of 
parting life, Murray stammered out the dying words, “Yon 
have spoiled a better face than your own.” 

After this deed of violence, Huntly did not choose to return 
to Edinburgh, but departed for the North. He took refuge 
for the moment in tlie castle of Ravcnscraig, belonging to the 
Lord Sinclair, who told him, with a mixture of Scottish caution 
and Scottish hospitality, that he was welcome to come in, but 
would have been twice as welcome to have passed by. Gordon 
of Buckie, wheii a long period had elapsed, avowed his contri- 
tion for the guilt he had incurred. 

Soon afterwards, three lords, the Earls of Huntly and Errol, 
who had always professed the Catholic religion, and the young 
Earl of Angus, who had become a convert to that faith, were 
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accused of corresponding with the King of Spain, and of 
designing to introduce Spanish troops into Scotland for the 
restoration of the Catholic religion. The story which was told 
of this conspiracy does not seem very probable. However, the 
King ordered the Earl of Argyle to march against the Popish 
lords, with the northern forces of Loi'd Forbes and others, who 
were chiefly Protestants, and entered into the war with the 
religious emulation which divided the Reformers from the 
Catholics. Aigyle likewise levied great bands of the Western 
Highlanders, who cared but little about religion, but were 
extremely desirous of plunder. 

The army of Argyle, about ten thousand strong, encountered 
the forces of Huutly and Errol at Glenlivat, on the 3d of 
October 1594. The shock was very smart. But the Gordons 
and Hays, though far inferior in numbers, were gentlemen, 
well mounted, and completely armed, and the followers of 
Argyle liad only their plaids and bonnets. Besides, the two 
earls had two or three pieces of cannon, of which the High- 
landers, unaccustomed to anything of the kind, were very 
apprehensive. The consequence of the encounter was, that 
though the cavalry had to charge up a hill, enciunbered with 
rocks and stones, and although the Highlanders fought with 
great courage, the small body of Huntly and Errol, not 
amounting to above fifteen hundred horse, broke, and dispersed 
with great loss tlie numerous host opposed to them. On the 
side of Argyle there w^as some treachery; the Grants, it is 
said, near neighbours, and some of them dependents, of tlie 
Gordons, joined their old friends in tlie midst of the fray. The 
Chief of MacLean and his followers defended themselves with 
great courage, but were at length completely routed. This 
was one of the occasions on which the Highland irregular 
infantry were found inferior to the compact charge of the 
cavaliers of the Lowland counties, with their long lances, who 
beat them down, and scattered them in every direction. 

Upon learning Argyle's defeat, the King himself advanced 
into the north with a small army, and restored tranquillity by 
punishing the insurgent eails. 

We have before mentioned, that in those wild days the veiy 
children had their deadly feuds, cairicd weapons, and followed 
the bloody example of their fathers. The following instance 
of their early ferocity occurred in September 1595. The 
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scholars of the High School of Edinburgh, having a dispute 
with their masters about the length of their holidays, resolved 
to stand out for a longer vacation. Accordingly, they took 
possession of the school in that sort of mutinous manner, 
which in England is called Barring-out^ and resisted the admis< 
sion of the masters. Such foolish things have often occurred 
in public schools elsewhere ; but what was peculiar to the High 
School boys of Edinburgh was, that they defended the school 
with sword and pistol, and when Bailie MacMorran, one of the 
magistrates, gave directions to force the entrance, three of the 
boys fired, and killed him on the spot. There were none of 
them punished, because it was alleged that it could not be 
known which of them did the deed ; but rather because two of 
them were gentlemen^s sons. So you see the bloodthirsty 
spirit of the times descended even to children. 

To do justice to James VL, he adopted every measure in 
his power to put an end to these fatal scenes of strife and 
bloodshed. Wise laws were made for preventing the outrages 
which had been so general ; and in order to compose the feuds 
amongst the nobles, James invited the principal lords, 
who had quarrels, to a great banquet, where he en- 
deavoured to make them agree together, and caused 
them to take each other’s hands and become friends on the 
spot. They obeyed him; and proceeding himself at their 
head, he made them walk in procession to the cross of Edin- 
burgh,^ still hand in hand, in token of perfect reconciliation, 
whilst the provost and magistrates danced before them for joy, 
to see such a prospect of peac.e and concoi'd. Perhaps this 
reconciliation was too hasty to last long in every instance ; but 
upon the whole, ihe authority of the law gradually gained 
strength, and the passions of men grew less fierce as it became 
more unsafe to indulge them. 

I must now fulfil my promise, and in this place, tell you of 
A iU59e exploit on the Borders, the last that was 

* performed there, but certainly not the least remark- 
able for valour and conduct. 

The English and Scottish Wardens, or their deputies, had 
held a day of truce for settling Border disputes, and, having 

^ **A collation of wine and sweetmeats was prepared at the public 
Cross, and there they, King and nobles, drank to each other with all the 
signs of reciprocal forgiveness and of future friendship.** — R oburtson. 
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parted friends, both, with their followers, were returning home. 
At eveiy such meeting it was the general rule on the Borders 
that there should be an absolute truce for twenty-four hours, 
and that all men who attended the Warden on either side to 
the field should have permission to ride home again undisturbed. 

Now, there had come to the meeting, with other Border 
men, a notorious depredator, called William Armstrong, but 
more commonly known by the name of Kinmont Willie. This 
man was riding home on the north or Scottish side of the Lid- 
dell, where that stream divides England and Scotland, when 
some of the English who had enmity against him, or had 
suffered by his incursions, were unable to resist the temptation 
to attack him. They accordingly dashed across the river, 
pursued Kinmont Willie more than a mile within Scotland, 
made him prisoner, and brought him to Carlisle Castle. 

As the man talked boldly and resolutely about the breach 
of truce in his person, and demanded peremptorily to be set at 
liberty. Lord Scrope told him scoffingly, that before he left the 
castle he should bid him “ Farewell,” meaning, that he should 
not go without his leave. The prisoner boldly answered, “ That 
he would not go without bidding him good-night.” 

The Lord of Buccleuch, who was Warden, or Keeper, of 
Liddesdale, demanded the restoration of Kinmont Willie to 
liberty, and complained of his being taken and imprisoned as 
a breach of the Border laws, and an insult done to himself. 
Lord Scrope refused, or at least evaded, giving up his prisoner. 
Buccleuch then sent him a challenge, which Lord Scrope de- 
clined to accept on the ground of his employment in the public 
service. The Scottish chief, therefore, resolved to redress by 
force the insult which his country as well as himself had 
sustained on the occasion. He collected about three hundred 
of his best men, and made a night march to Carlisle Castle. A 
sma’l party of chosen men dismounted, while the rest remained 
on horseback, to repel any attack from the town. The night 
being misty and rainy, the party to whom that duty was 
committed approached the foot of the walls, and tried to scale 
them by means of ladders which they had brought with them 
for the purpose. But the ladders were found too short. They 
then, with mining instruments which they had provided, burst 
open a postern, or wicket-door, and entered the castle. Their 
chief had given them strict orders to do no harm save to those 
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who opposed them, so that the few guards, whom the alarm 
brought together, were driven back without much injury. 
Being masters of the castle, the tnimpets of the Scottish 
Warden were then blown, to the no small terror of the inhabit- 
ants of Carlisle, 6iirj)rised out of their quiet sleep by the sounds 
of invasion at so early an hour. The bells of the castle rang 
out; those of the Cathedral and Moot-hall answered; drums 
beat to arms ; and beacons were lighted, to alarm the warlike 
country around. 

In the meanwhile, the Scottish i)arty had done the errand 
they came for. They had freed Kinmont Willie from his 
dungeon. The first thing Armstrong did was to shout a good- 
night to Lord Scrope, Jisking him, at the same time, if he had 
any news for Scotland. The Borderers strictly obeyed the 
commands of their chief, in forbearing to take any booty. 
They returned from tlie castle, bringing with them their rescued 
countryman, and a gentleman named Spenser, an attendant on 
the constable of the castle. Buccleuch dismissed him, with 
his commendations to Salkeld the constable, whom he esteemed, 
he said, a better gentleman than Lord Scrope, bidding him say 
it was the Warden of Liddesdalc who had done the exploit, 
and praying the constable, if he desired the name of a man 
of honour, to issue forth and seek a revenge. Buccleuch then 
ordered the retreat, which he performed with great leisure, and 
re-entered Scotland at sunrise in honour and safety. “ There 
had never been a more gallant deed of vassalage done in 
Scotland,” says an old historian, “ no, not in Wallace's 
days.” 

Queen Elizabeth, as you may imagine, was dreadfully angry 
at this insult, and demanded that Buccleuch should be delivered 
up to the English, as be had committed so great an aggression 
upon their frontier during the time of peace. The matter 
was laid before the Scottish Parliament. King James himself 
pleaded the question on the part of Elizabeth, willing, it may 
be supposed, to recommend himself to that princess by his 
tameness and docility. The Secretary of State replied in de- 
fence of Buccleuch ; and the Scottish Parliament finally voted 
that they would refer the question to commissioners, to be 
chosen for both nations, and would abide by their decision. 
But concerning the proposed surrender of Buccleuch to England, 
the President declared, with a loud voice, that it would be time 
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enough for Buccleuch to go to England when the King should 
pass there in person. 

Buccleuch finally ended the discussion by going to England 
at the King’s personal request, and on the understanding that no 
evil was to be done to him. Queen Elizabeth desired to see him 
personally, and demanded of him how he dared commit such 
aggression on her territory. He answered undauntedly, tliat 
he knew not that thing which a man dared not do. Elizabeth 
admired the answer, and treated this powerful Border chief with 
distinction during the time he remained in England, wliich was 
not long. 

But the strangest adventure of James’s reign was the event 
called the Gowrie Conspiracy, over which there hangs a sort 
of mystery, which time has not even yet completely dispelled. 
You must recollect that there was an Earl of Gowrie condemned 
and executed when James was but a boy. This nobleman left 
two sons, bearing the family name of Ruthven, who were well 
educated abroad, and accounted hopeful young men. The King 
restored to the eldest the title and estate of Gowrie, and favoured 
them both very much. 

Now, it chanced in the month of August 1600 that 
Alexander Ruthven, the younger of the two brothers, came 
early one morning to the King, who was then hunting in the 
Park of Falkland, and told him a story of his having seized a 
suspicious-looking man, a Jesuit, as he supposed, with a large 
pot of gold under his cloak. This man Ruthven said he had 
detained prisoner at his brother’s house, in Perth, till the King 
should examine him, and take possession of the treasure. With 
this story he decoyed James from the hunting-field, and per- 
suaded him to ride with him to Perth, without any other 
company than a few noblemen and attendants, who followed 
the King without orders. 

When they arrived at Perth, they entered Gowrie House, 
the mansion of the Earl, a large m^issive building, having 
gardens which stretched down to the river Tay. The Earl of 
Gowrie was, or seemed, surprised, to see the King arrive so 
unexpectedly, and caused some entertainment to be hastily pre- 
pared for his Majesty’s refreshment. After the King had 
dined, Alexander Ruthven pressed him to come with him to 
see the prisoner in private ; and James, curious by nature, and 
sufliciently indigent to be inquisitive after money, followed him 
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from one apartment to another, until Ruthven led him into a 
little turret, where there stood — ^not a prisoner with a pot of 
gold — but an armed man, prepared, as it seemed, for some 
violent enterprise. 

The King started back, but Ruthven snatched the dagger 
which the man wore, and, pointing it to James’s breast, re- 
minded him of his father the Earl of Gowric’s death, and com- 
manded him, upon pain of death, to submit to his pleasure. 
The King replied that he was but a boy when the Earl of 
Gowrio suffered, and upbraided Ruthven with ingratitude. 
The conspirator, moved by remorse or some other reason, as- 
sured the King that his life should be safe, and left him in the 
turret with the armed man, who, not very well selected to aid 
in a puri)08e so desperate, stood shaking in his armour, without 
assisting either his master or the King. 

Lot us now see what was passing below, during this strange 
scene betwixt the King and Ruthven. The attendants of 
James had begun to wonder at his absence, when they were 
suddenly informed by a servant of the Earl of Gowrie, that 
the King bad mounted Ids horse, and had set out on his return 
to Falkland. The noblemen and attendants rushed into the 
courtyard of the mansion, and called for their horses, the Earl 
of Gowrie at tlie same time hurrying them away. Here the 
porter interfered, and said the King could not have left the 
house, since he had not passed the gate, of which he had the 
keys. Gowrie, on the other hand, called the man a liar, and 
insisted that the King had departed. 

While the attendants of James knew not what to think, a 
half smothered, yet terrified voice, was heard to scream from 
the .window of a turret above their beads, — ‘‘Help ! Treason I 
Help ! my Lord of Mar ! ” They looked upwards, and beheld 
James’s face in great agitation pushed through the window, 
while a hand was seen grasping his throat, as if some one 
behind endeavoured by violence to draw him back. 

The explanation was as follows : — The King when left 
alone with the armed man, had, it seems, prevailed upon him 
to open the lattice window. This was just done when Alex- 
ander Ruthven again entered the turret, and, swearing that 
there was no remedy, but the King must needs die, he seized 
on him, and endeavoured by main force to tie his hands with 
a garter. James resisted, in the extremity of despair, and 
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dragging Ruthven to the window, now open, called out to his 
attendants in the manner we have described. His retinue has- 
tened to his assistance. The greater part ran to the principal 
staircase, of which they found the doors shut, and immediately 
endeavoured to force them open. Meantime a page of the 
King^s, called Sir John Ramsay, discovered a back stair which 
led him to the turret, where Ruthven and the King were still 
struggling. Ramsay stabbed Ruthven twice with his dagger, 
James calling to him to strike high, as he had a doublet of 
proof on him. Ramsay then thrust Ruthven, now mortally 
wounded, towards the private staircase, where he was met by 
Sir Thomas Erskine and Sir Hugh Herries, two of the royal 
attendants, who despatched him with their swords. His last 
words were, — “ Alas 1 I am not to blame for this action.” 

This danger was scarcely over, when the Earl of Gowrie 
entered the outer chamber, with a drawn sword in each hand, 
followed by seven attendants, demanding vengeance for the 
death of his brother. The King’s followers, only four in num- 
ber, thrust James, for the safety of his person, back into the 
turret-closet, and shut the door ; and then engaged in a con- 
flict, which was the more desperate, that they fought four to 
eight, and Herries was a lame and disabled man. But Sir John 
Ramsay having run the Earl of Gowrie through the heart, he 
dropped dead without speaking a word, and his servants fled. 
The doors of the great staircase were now opened to the nobles, who 
were endeavouring to force theii* w^ay to the King’s assistance. 

In the meantime a new- peril threatened the King and his 
few attendants. The slain Earl of Gowrie was provost of the 
town of Perth, and much beloved by the citizens. On hearing 
what had happened, they ran to arms, and simrounded the 
mansion-house, where this tragedy had been acted, threatening, 
that if their provost were not delivered to them safe and 
sound, the King’s green coat should pay for it. Their violence 
was at last quieted by the magistrates of the town, and the 
mob were prevailed on to disperse. 

The object of this strange conspiracy is one of the darkest 
in history, and what made it stranger, the armed man who was 
stationed in the turret could throw no light upon it. He proved 
to be one Henderson, steward to the Earl of Gowrie, who had 
been ordered to arm himself for the purpose of taking a High- 
land thief, and was posted in the turret by Alexander Ruthven. 
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without any intimation what he was to do ; so that the whole 
scene came upon him by surprise. The mystery seemed 
so impenetrable, and so much of the narrative rested upon 
James’s own testimony, that many persons of that period, and 
even some historians of our own day, have thought that it was 
not a conspiracy of the brothers against the King, but of the 
King against the brothers; and tliat James, having taken a 
dislike to them, had contrived the bloody scene, and then 
thrown the blame on the Ruthvens, who suffered in it. But, 
besides the placability and gentleness of James’s disposition, 
and besides the consideration that no adequate motive can be 
assigned, or even conjectured, for his perpetrating such an 
inhospitable murder, it ought to be remembered that the King 
was naturally timorous, and could not even look at a drawn 
sword witliout shuddering ; so that it is contrary to all reason 
and probability to suppose that he could be the deviser of a 
scheme, in which his life was repeatedly exposed to the most 
imminent danger. However, many of the clergy refused to 
obey James’s order to keep a day of solemn thanksgiving for 
the King’s deliverance, intimating, without hesitation, that 
they greatly doubted the truth of his story. One of them being 
pressed by the King very hard, said — ‘‘ That doubtless he must 
believe it, since his Majesty said he had seen it ; but that, had 
he seen it himself, he would not have believed his own eyes.” 
James was much vexed with this incredulity, for it was hard 
not to obtain credit after having been in so much danger. 

Ifine years after the aflair, some light was thrown upon the 
transaction by one Sprot, a notary -public, who, out of mere 
curiosity, had possessed himself ot certain letters, said to have 
been written to the Earl of Gowrie by Robert Logan of 
Restalrig, a scheming, turbulent, and profligate man. In these 
papers, allusion was repeatedly made to the death of Gowrie’s 
father, to the revenge which was meditated, and to the execu- 
tion of some great and peiilous enterprise. Lastly, there was 
intimation that the Ruthvens were to bring a prisoner by sea 
to Logan’s fortress of Fast Castle, a very strong and inaccessible 
tower, overhanging the sea, on the coast of Berwickshire, This 
place he recommends as suitable for keeping some important 
prisoner in safety and concealment, and adds, he had kept 
Both well there in his , utmost distresses, let the King and his 
council say what they would. 
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All these expressions seemed to point at a plot, not afiecting 
the King’s life, but his personal liberty, and make it probable, 
that when Alexander Ruthven had frightened the King into 
silence and compliance, the brothers intended to carry him 
through the gardens, and put him on board of a boat, and so 
conveying him down the Firth of Tay, and round the north- 
east coast of Fife, might, after making a private signal, which 
Logan alludes to, place their royal prisoner in security in Fast 
Castle. The seizing upon the person of the King was a 
common enteiprise among the Scottish nobles, and the father of 
the Ruthvens had lost his life for such an attempt. Adopting 
this as their intention, it is probable that Queen Elizabeth was 
privy to the scheme ; and perhaps having found it suit her 
policy to detain the person of Maiy in captivity, she might 
have formed some similar plan for obtaining the custody of her 
son. 

1 must not conclude this story without observing, that 
Logan’s bones were brought into a court of justice, for the 
purpose of being tried after death, and that he was declared 
guilty, and a sentence of forfeiture pronounced against him. 
But it has not been noticed that Logan, a dissolute and ex- 
travagant man, was deprived of great part of his estate before 
his death, and that the King, therefore, could have no lucrative 
object in folio vdng out this ancient and barbarous form of 
process. The fate of Sprot, the notary, was singular enough. 
He was condemned to be hanged for keeping these treasonable 
letters in his possession, without communicating them to the 
Government; and he suffered death accordingly, asserting to the 
last that the letters were genuine, and that he had only pre- 
served them from curiosity. This fact he testified even in the 
agonies of death ; for, being desired to give a sign of the truth 
and sincerity of his confession, after ho was thrown off* from 
the lalder, he is said to have clapped his hands three times. 
Yet some persons continue to think, that what Sprot told 
was untrue, and that the letters were forgeries ; but it seems 
great incredulity to doubt the truth of a confession which 
brought to the gallows the man who made it ; and, of late 
years, the letters j)roduced by Sprot are regarded as genuine 
by the best judges of these matters. When so admitted, they 
render it evident that the purpose of the Gowrie Conspiracy 
was to make King James a prisoner in the remote and in< 
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accessible tower of Fast Castle, and perhaps ultimately to deliver 
him up to Queen Elizabeth. 

We now approach the end of this collection of Tales. King 
James VI. of Scotland married the daughter of the King ol 
Denmark, called Ann of Denmark. They had a family, which 
recommended them very much to the English people, who 
were tired of seeing their crown pass from one female to 
another, without any prospect of male succession. They began, 
therefore, to turn their eyes towards James as the nearest heir 
of King Henry VIII., and the rightful successor, when Queen 
Elizabeth should faU. She was now old, her health broken, 
and her feelings painfully agitated by the death of Essex, her 
principal favourite. After his execution, she could scarcely 
be said ever to enjoy either health or reason. She sat on a 
pile of cushions, with her finger in her mouth, attending, as it 
seemed, to nothing, saving to the prayers which were from 
time to time read in her chamber. 

While the Queen of England was thus struggling out the 
last moments of life, her subjects were making interest with 
her successor James, with whom even Cecil himself, the Prime 
Minister of England, had long kept up a secret correspondence. 
The breath had no sooner left Elizabeth's body than the near 
relation and godson of the late Queen, Sir Robert Carey, got 
on horseback, and, travelling with a rapidity which almost 
equalled that of the modern mail-coach, carried to the Palace 
of Holyrood the news, that James was King of England, 
France, and Ireland, as well as of his native dominions of 
Scotland. 

James arrived in London on the 7th of May 1603, and 
took possession of his new realms without the slightest oppo- 
sition ; and thus the island of Great Britain, so long divided 
into the separate kingdoms of England and Scotland, became 
subject to the same prince. Here, therefore, must end the 
Tales of your Grandfather, bo far as they relate to the 
History of Scotland, considered as a distinct and separate 
kingdom. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

Progress of Civilisation in Society 

Thb kind reception which the former Tales, written for 
your amusement and edification, have met with, induces me, 
my dear little boy, to make an attempt to bring down my 
historical narrative to a period, when the union of England and 
Scotland became as complete, in the intimacy of feelings and 
interests, as law had declared and intended them to be, and as 
the mutual advantage of both countries had long, though in 
vain, required. The importance of events, however, and the 
desire to state them clearly, have induced me for the present 
to stop short at the period of the Union of the Kingdoms. 

We left off, you may recollect, when James, the sixth of that 
name who reigned in Scotland, succeeded, by the death of 
Queen Elizabeth, to the throne of England, and thus became 
sovereign of the whole island of Britain. Ireland also 
belonged to his dominions, having been partly subdued by the 
arms of the English, and partly surrendered to them by the 
submission of the natives. There had been, during Elizabeth's 
time, many wars with the native lords and chiefs of the 
coimtiy ; but the English finally obtained the undisturbed and 
undisputed possession of that rich and beautiful island. Thus 
the three kingdoms, formed by the Britannic Islands, came 
into the possession of one sovereign, who was thus fixed in a 
situation of strength and security, which was at that time the 
lot of few monarchs in Europe, 

King James's power was the greater, that the progress of 
human society had greatly augmented the wisdom of statesmen 
and co’mseUors, and given strength and stability to those laws 
which preserve the poor and helpless against the encroachments 
of the wealthy and the powerful. 

But Master Littlejohn may ask me what I moan by the 
Progress of Human Society ; and it is my duty to explain it as 
intelligibly as I can. 

If you consider the lower order of animals, such as birds, 
dogs, cattle, or any class of the brute creation, you will find that 
they are, to every useful purpose, deprived of the means of 
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communicating their ideas to esuch other. They have cries, 
indeed, by which they express pleasure or pain — fear or hope 
— but they have no formed speech, by which, like men, 
they can converse together. God Almighty, who called all 
creatures into existence in such manner as best pleased him, 
has imparted to those inferior animals no power of improving 
their situation, or of communicating with each other. There 
is, no doubt, a difference in the capacity of these inferior classes 
of creation. But though one bird may build her nest more 
neatly than one of a different class, or one dog may be more 
clever and more capable of learning tricjks than another, yet, 
as it wants language to explain to its comrades the advantages 
which it may possess, its knowledge dies with it ; thus birds 
and dogs continue to use the same general habits proper to the 
species, wliic.h they have done since the creation of the world. 
In other words, animals have a certain limited degiec of sense 
termed instinct, which teaches the present race to seek their 
food, and provide for their safety and comfort, in nearly the 
same manner as their parents did before them since the begin- 
ning of time, hut does not enable them to communicate to their 
successors any improvements, or to derive any increase of 
knowledge from the practice of their predecessors. Thus you 
may remark, that the example of the swallow, the wren, and 
other birds, which cover their nests with a roof to protect them 
against the rain, is never imitated by other classes, who con- 
tinue to construct theirs in the same exposed and imperfect 
manner since the beginning of the world. 

Another circumstance, which is calculated to prevent the in- 
ferior animals from rising above the rank in nature which they 
are destined to hold, is the short time during which they 
remain under the care of their parents. A few weeks gives the 
young nestlings of every season strength and inclination to 
leave the protection of the parents; the tender attachment 
which has subsisted while the young bird was unable to provide'" 
for itself without assistance is entirely broken off, and in a 
week or two more they probably do not know each other. The 
young of the sheep, the cow, and the horse, attend and feed by 
the mother^s side for a certain short period, during which they 
are protected by her care, and supported by her milk ; but they 
have no sooner attained the strength necessary to defend them* 
selves, and the sense to provide for their wants, than they 
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separate from the mother, and all intercourse between the 
parent and her offspring is closed for ever. 

Thus each separate tribe of animals retains exactly the same 
station in the general order of the universe which was occupied 
by its predecessors; and no existing generation either is, 
or can be, much better instructed, or more ignorant than that 
which preceded or that which is to come after it. 

It is widely different with mankind. God, as we are told 
in Scripture, was pleased to make man after his own image. 
By this you are not to understand that the Creator of heaven 
and earth has any visible form or shape, to which the human 
body bears a resemblance; but the meaning is, that as the God 
who created the world is a spirit invisible and incomprehensible, 
so he joined to the human frame some portion of an essence 
resembling his own, which is called the human soul, and which, 
while the body lives, continues to animate and direct its 
motions, and on the dissolution of the bodily form which it has 
occupied, returns to the spiritual world, to be answerable for 
the good and evil of its works upon earth. It is therefore 
impossible that man, possessing this knowledge of right and 
wrong, proper to a spiritual essence resembling those higher 
orders of creation whom we call angels, and having some 
affinity, though at an in(^alculable distance, to the essence of the 
Deity himself, should have been placed under the same limita- 
tions in point of progressive improvement with the inferior 
tribes, who are neither responsible for the actions which they 
perform under directions of their instinct, nor capable, by any 
exertion of their own, of altering or improving their condition 
in the scale of creation. So far is this from being the case 
with man, that the bodily organs of the human frame bear such 
a correspondence with the properties of his soul, as to give him 
the means, when they are properly used, of enlarging his 
powers, and becoming wiser and more skilful from hour to 
hour, as long as his life permits ; and not only is this the case, 
but tribes and nations of men assembled together for the pur- 
pose of mutual protection and defence, have the same power 
of alteration and improvement, and may, if circumstances are 
favourable, go on by gradual steps from being a wild horde 
of naked barbarians, till they become a powerful and civilised 
people. 

The capacity of amending our condition by increase of know- 
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ledge, which, in fact, affords the means by which man rises to 
be the lord of creation, is grounded on the peculiar advantages 
possessed by the human race. Let us look somewhat closely 
into this, my dear boy, for it involves some truths equally 
curious and important. 

If man, though possessed of the same immortal essence or 
soul, which enables him to choose and refuse, to judge and 
condemn, to reason and conclude, were to be without the power 
of communicating to his fellow-men the conclusions to which 
his reasoning had conducted him, it is clear that the progress 
of each individual in knowledge could be only in proportion to 
his own observation and his own powers of reasoning. But the 
gift of speech enables any one to communicate to others what- 
ever idea of improvement occurs to him, and thus, instead of 
dying in the bosom of the individual by whom it was first 
thought of, it becomes a part of the stock of knowledge proper 
to the whole community, which is increased and rendered 
generally and effectually useful by the accession of further in- 
formation, as opportunities occur, or men of reflecting and in- 
ventive minds arise in the state. This use of spoken language, 
therefore, which so gloriously distinguishes man from the beasts 
that perish, is the primary means of introducing and increasing 
knowledge in infant communities. 

Another early cause of the improvement in human society 
is the incapacity of children to act for themselves, rendering 
the attention and protection of parents to their offspring 
necessary for so long a period. Even where the food which the 
earth aftbrds without cultivation, such as fruits and herbs, is 
most plentifully supplied, children remain too helpless for many 
years to be capable of gathering it, and providing for their own 
support. This is still more the case where food must be pro- 
cured by hunting, fishing, or cultivating the soil, occupations 
requiring a degree of skill and personal strength which children 
cannot possess until they are twelve or fourteen years old. 
It follows, as a law of nature, that instead of leaving their 
parents at an early age, like the young of birds or quadrupeds, 
the youth of the human species necessarily remain under the 
protection of their father and mother for many years, during 
which they have time to acquire aH the knowledge the parents 
are capable of teaching. It arises also from this wise arrange- 
ment, that the love and affection between the offspring and the 
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parents, which among the brute creation is the produce of mere 
instinct, and continues for a very short time, becomes in the 
human race a deep and permanent feeling, founded on the 
attachment of the parents, the gratitude of the children, and 
the efiect of long habit on both. 

For these reasons, it usually happens, that children feel no 
desire to desert their parents, but remain inhabitants of the 
same huts in which they were bom, and take up the taslc of 
labouring for subsistence in their turn, when their hithers and 
mothers are disabled by age. One or two such families 
gradually unite together, and avail themselves of each other^s 
company for mutual defence and assistance. This is the earliest 
stage of human society ; and some savages have been found in 
this condition so very rude and ignorant, that they may be 
said to be little wiser or better than a herd of animals. The 
natives of New South Wales, for example, are, even at present, 
in the very lowest scale of humanity, and ignorant of every 
art which (;an add comfort or decency to human life. These 
unfortunate savages wear no clothes, construct no cabins or 
huts, and are ignorant even of the manner of chasing animals 
or catching fish, unless such of the latter as are left by the tide^ 
or which are found on tlie rocks ; they feed upon the most dis- 
gusting substances, snakes, worms, maggots, and whatever 
trash falls in their way. They know indeed how to kindle 
a fire — in that respect only they have stepped beyond the 
deepest ignorance to which man can be subjected — but they 
have not learned how to boil water; and when they see 
Europeans perform this ordinary operation, they have been 
known to mn away in great terror. Voyagers tell us of other 
savages who are even ignorant of the use of fire, and who main- 
tain a miserable existence by subsisting on shell-fish eaten raw. 

And yet, my dear boy, out of this miserable and degraded 
state, which seems worse than that of the animals, man has 
the means and power to rise into the high place for which 
Providence liath destined him. In proportion as opportunities 
occur, these savage tribes acquire the arts of civiised life; 
they construct huts to shelter them against the weather ; they 
invent arms for destroying the wild beasts by which they are 
annoyed, and for killing those whose flesh is adapted for food ; 
they domesticate others, and use at pleasure their milk, flesh, 
and skins ; and they plant fruit-trees and sow grain as soon 

24 
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as they discover that the productions of nature most necessary 
for their comfort may be increased by labour and industry. 
Thus the progress of human society, unless it is interrupted 
by some unfortunate circumstances, continues to advance, and 
every new generation, without losing any of the advantages 
already attained, goes on to acquire others which were unknown 
to the preceding one. 

For instance, when three or four wandering families of 
savages have settled in one place, and begun to cultivate the 
ground, and collect their huts into a hamlet or village, they 
usually agree in choosing some chief to be their judge, and 
the arbiter of their disputes in time of peace, their leader and 
captain when they go to war with other tribes. This is the 
foundation of a monarchical government. Or, perhaps, their 
public affairs are directed by a council, or senate, of the oldest 
and wisest of the tribe — this is the origin of a republican state. 
At all events, in one way or other, they put themselves under 
something resembling a regular government, and obtain the 
protection of such laws as may prevent them from quarrelling 
with one another. 

Other important alterations are introduced by time. At 
first, no doubt, the meraliers of the community store their 
fruits and the produce of the chjise in common. But shortly 
after, reason teaches them that the individual who has bestowed 
labour and trouble upon anything so as to render it productive, 
acquires a right of property, as it is called, in the produce, 
wMch his efforts have in a manner called into existence. Thus 
it is soon acknowledged, that he who has planted a tree 
has the sole right of consuming its fruit ; and that he who has 
sown a field of corn has the exclusive title to gather in the 
grain. Without the labour of the planter and husbandman, 
there would have been no apples or wheat, and therefore, these 
are justly entitled to the fruit of their labour. In like manner, 
the state itself is conceived to acqidre a right of property in 
the fields cultivated by its members, and in the forests and 
waters where they have of old practised the rights of hunting 
and fishing. If men of a different tribe enter on the territory 
of a neighbouring nation, war ensues between them and peace 
is made by agreeing on both sides to reasonable conditions. 
Thus a young state extends its possessions ; and by its com- 
munications with other tribes lays the foundation of public 
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lawa for the regulation of their behaviour to each other in peace 
and in war. 

Other arrangements arise not less important, tending to 
increase the difference between mankind in their wild and 
original state, and that which they assume in the progress of 
civilisation. One of the most remarkable is the separation of 
the citizens into different classes of society, and the introduc- 
tion of the use of money. I will try to render these great 
changes intelligible to you. 

In the earlier stages of society, every member of the com- 
munity may be said to supply all his wants by his own personal 
labour. lie acquires his food by the chase — he sows and reaps 
his own grain — he gathers his own fruit — he cuts the skin 
which forms his dress so as to fit his own person — he makes 
the sandals or buskins which protect his feet. He is, there- 
fore, better or worse accommodated exactly in proportion to 
the personal skill and industry which he can apply to that 
purpose. But it is discovered in process of time, that one man 
has particular dexterity in hunting, being, we shall suppose, 
young, active, and enterprising; another, older and of a more 
staid character, has peculiar skill in tilling the ground, or in 
managing cattle and flocks ; a third, lame perhaps, or infirm, 
has a happy talent for cutting out and stitching together 
garments, or for shaping and sewing shoes. It becomes, there- 
fore, for the advantage of all, that the first man shall attend to 
nothing but hunting, the second confine himself to the cultiva- 
tion of the land, and the third remain at home to make clothes 
an<l shoes. But then it follows as a necessary consequence, 
that the huntsman must give to the man who cultivates the 
land a part of his venison and skins, if he desires to have grain 
of which to make bread, or a cow to furnish his family with 
milk ; and that both the hunter and the agriculturist must 
give a share of the produce of the chase, and a proportion of 
the grain to the third man, to obtain from him clothes and 
shoes. Each is thus accommodated with what he wants a great 
deal better, and more easily, by every one following a separate 
occupation, than they could possibly have been, had each of 
the three been hunter, farmer, and tailor, in his own person, 
practising two of the trades awkwardly and unwillingly, instead 
of confining himself to that which he perfectly understands, 
and pursues with success. This mode of accommodation is called 
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barter, and is the earliest kind of traffic by which men ex- 
change their property with each other and satisfy their wants 
by parting with their superfluities. 

liut in process of time, barter is found inconvenient. The 
husbandman, perhaps, has no use for shoes when the shoe- 
maker is in need of corn, or the shoemaker may not want furs 
or venison when the hunter desires to have shoes. To remedy 
this, almost all nations have introduced the use of what is 
called money ; that is to say, they have fixed on some parti- 
cular substance capable of being divided into small portions, 
which, having itself little intrinsic value applicable to human 
use, is nevertheless received as a representative of the value of 
^ commodities. Particular kinds of shells are used as money 
in some countries ; in others, leather, cloth, or iron, are em- 
ployed ; but gold and silver, divided into small portions, are 
used for this important purpose almost all over the world. 

That you may understand the use of this circulating re- 
presentative of the value of commodities, and comprehend 
the convenience which it affords, let us suppose that the 
hunter, as we formerly said, wanted a pair of shoes, and the 
shoemaker had no occasion for venison, but wanted some com, 
while the husbandman, not desiring to have shoes, stood in 
need of some other commodity. Here are three men, each 
desirous of some article of necessity, or convenience, which he 
cannot obtain by barter, because the party whom he has to 
deal with does not want the commodity wliich he has to offer 
in exchange. But supposing the use of money introduced, and 
its value acknowledged, these three persons are accommodated 
by means of it in the amplest manner possible. The shoe- 
maker does not want the venison which the hunter offers for 
sale, but some other man in the village is willing to purchase 
it for five pieces of silver — the hunter sells his commodity, and 
goes to the shoemaker, who, though he would not barter the 
shoes for the venison which he did not want, readily sells them 
for the money, and, going with it to the farmer, buys from him 
the quantity of com he needs ; while the farmer, in his turn, 
purchases whatever he is in want of, or if he requires nothing 
at the time, lays the pieces of money aside, to use when he has 
occasion. 

The invention of money is foDowed by the gradual rise of 
trade. There are men who make it their business to buy 
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various articles, and sell them again for profit ; that is, they 
sell them somewhat dearer than tljey bought them. This is 
convenient for all parties; since the original proprietors are 
willing to sell their commodities to those store -keepers, or 
shop-keepers, at a low rate, to be saved the trouble of hawking 
them about in search of a customer ; while the public in general 
are equally willing to buy from such intermediate dealers, 
because they are sure to be immediately supplied with what 
they want. 

The numerous transactions occasioned by the introduction 
of money, together with other circumstances, soon destroy the 
equality of ranks which prevails in an eaily stage of society. 
Some men hoard up quantities of gold and silver, become rich, 
and hire the assistance of othem to do their work ; some waste 
or spend their earnings, become poor, and sink into the capacity 
of servants. Some men are wise and skilful, and, distinguishing 
themselves by their exploits in battle and their counsels in 
peace, rise to the management of public all'airs. Others, and 
much greater numbers, have no more valour than to follow 
where they are led, and no more talent than to act as they 
are commanded. These last sink, as a matter of course, into 
obscurity, while the others become generals and statesmen. 
The attainment of learning tends also to increase the ditference 
of ranks. Those who receive a good education by the care of 
their parents, or possess so much strength of mind and readi- 
ness of talent as to educate themselves, become separated from 
the more ignorant of the community, and form a distinct class 
and condition of their own ; holding no more communication 
with the others than is absolutely necessary. 

In this w'ay the whole order of society is changed, and 
instead of presenting the uniform appearance of one large 
family, each member of which has nearly the same rights, it 
seer: * to resemble a confederacy or association of different 
ranks, classes, and conditions of men, each rank filling up a 
certain department in society, and discharging a class of duties 
totaDy distinct from those of the others. The steps by which 
a nation advances from the natural and simple state which we 
have just described, into the more complicated system in which 
ranks are distinguished from each other, are called the progress 
of society, or of civilisation. It is attended, like all things 
human, with much of evil as well as good ; but it seems to 
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a law of our moral nature, that, faster or slower, such altera- 
tions must take j»lace, in consequence of the inventions and 
improvements of succeeding generations of mankind. 

Another idlcration, productive of consequences not less im- 
portant, arises out of the gradual progress towards civilisation. 
In the early state of society, every man in the tribe is a war- 
rior, and liable to serve as such when the country requires his 
assistance ; but in progress of time the pursuit of the military 
art is, at least on all ordinary occasions, confined to bands of 
professional soldiers, whose business it is to fight the battles of 
the state, when required, in consideration of w'hich they are paid 
by the community, the other members of which are thus left 
to the uninterrupted pursuit of their own peaceful occupations. 
This alteration is attended with more imj^ortant consequences 
than we c^n at present pause to enumerate. 

We have said that those mighty changes which bring men 
to dwell in castles and cities instead of huts and caves, and 
enable them to cultivate the sciences and subdue the elements, 
instead of being plunged in ignorance and superstition, are owing 
primaiily to the reason with which God has graciously endowed 
the human race ; and in a second degree to the power of 
speech, by which we enjoy the faculty of communicating to eiich 
other the result of our own reflections. 

But it is evident that society, when its advance is dependent 
upon oral tradition alone, must be liable to many interruptions. 
The imagination of the speaker, and the dulness or %vant of 
comprehension of the ht;arer, may lead to many errors : and it 
is generally found that knowledge makes but very slow progress 
until the art of writing is discovered, by which a fixed, accm*ate, 
and substantial form can be given to the wisdom of i)ast ages. 
When this noble art is attained, there is a sure foundation laid 
for the preservation and increase of knowledge. The record is 
removed from the inacemute recollection of the aged, and 
placed in a safe, tangible, and imperishable form, which may 
be subjected to the inspection of various persons, until the 
sense is completely explained and comprehended, with the least 
possible chance of doubt or uncertainty. 

By the art of writing, a barrier is fixed against those violent 
changes so apt to take place in the early stages of society, by 
which all the fruits of knowledge are frequently destroy^, as 
those of the earth ai-e by a hurricane. Suppose, for example, 
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a case, which frequently happens in the early history of man- 
kind, that some nation which has made considerable progress 
in the arts, is invaded and subdued by another which is more 
powerful and numerous, though more ignorant than themselves. 
It is clear, that in this case, as the rude and ignorant victors 
would set no value on the knowledge of the vanquished, it 
would, if entrusted only to the memory of the individuals of 
the conquered people, be gradually lost and forgotten. But if 
the useful discoveries made by the ancestors of the vanquished 
people were recorded in writing, the manuscripts in which they 
wore described, though they might be neglected for a season, 
would, if preserved at all, probably attract attention at some 
more fortunate period. It was thus, when the empire of Rome, 
having reached the utmost height of its grandeur, was broken 
down and conquered by numerous tribes of iguorant though 
brave barbarians, that those admirable works of classical 
learning, on wiiich such value is justly placed in the present 
day, were rescued from total destruction and oblivion by manu- 
script copies preserved by chance in the old libraries of churches 
and convents. It may indeed be taken as an almost infallible 
maxim, that no nation can make any great progress in useful 
knowledge or civilisation until their improvement can be 
rendered stable and permanent by the invention of writing. 

Another discovery, however, almost as important as that of 
writing, was made during the fifteenth century. I mean the 
invention of printing. Writing with the hand must be always 
a slow, dillicult, and expensive operation ; and when the manu- 
script is finished, it is perhaps laid aside among the stores of 
some great library, where it may be neglected by students, and 
must, at any rate, be accessible to very few persons, and sub- 
ject to be destroyed by numerous accidents. But the admirable 
invention of printing enables the artist to make a thousand 
copies from the original manuscript, by having them stamped 
upon paper, in far less time and with less expense than it would 
cost to make half a dozen such copies with the pen. From 
the period of this glorious discovery, knowledge of every kind 
may be said to have been brought out of the darkness of 
cloisters and universities, where it was known only to a few 
scholars, into the broad light of day, where its treasures were 
accessible to all men. 

The Bible itself, in which we find the rules of eternal life, 
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as well as a thousand invaluable lessons for our conduct in this 
world, was, before the invention of printing, totally inaccessible 
to all, save the priests of Rome, who found it their interest to 
discourage the pemsal of the Scriptures by any except their 
own order, and thus screened from discovery those alterations 
and corruptions, which the inventions of ignorant and designing 
men had introduced into the beautiful simplicity of the Gospel. 
But when, by means of printing, the copies of the Bible became 
so numerous, that every one above the most wretched poverty 
could, at a cheap price, possess himself of a copy of the blessed 
rule of life, there was a general appeal from the errors and 
encroachments of the Church of Rome, to the Divine Word on 
which they professed to be founded ; a treasure formerly con- 
cealed from the public, but now placed within the reach of every 
man, whether of the clergy or laity. The consequence of these 
inquiries, which printing alone could have rendered practicable, 
was the rise of the happy Reformation of the Christian Church. 

The same noble art made knowledge of a temporal kind as 
accessible as that which concerned religion. Whatever works 
of history, science, morality, or entertainment, seemed likely 
to instruct or amuse the reader, were printed and distributed 
among the people at large by printers and booksellers, who had 
a profit by doing so. Thus the possibility of important 
discoveries being forgotten in the course of years, or of the 
destruction of useful arts, or elegant literatuie, by the loss of 
the records in wliich they are preserved, was in a great measure 
removed. 

In a word, the printing-press is a contrivance which em- 
powers any one individual to address his countrymen on any 
topic 'which he thinks important, and which enables a whole 
nation to listen to the voice of such individual, however obscure 
he may be, with the same ease, and gieater certainty of under- 
standing what he says, than if a chief of Indians were haranguing 
the tribe at his council-fire. Nor is the important difference to 
be forgotten, that the orator can only speak to the persons 
present, while the author of a book adclresses himself, not only, 
to the race now in existence, but to all succeeding generations, 
while liis work shall be held in estimation. 

I have thus endeavoured to trace the steps by which a 
general civilisation is found to take place in nations 'vrith more 
or less rapidity, as laws and institutions, or external circum- 
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fitancses, favourable or otherwise, advance or retard the increaae 
of knowledge, and by the course of which man, endowed with 
reason, and destined for immortality, gradually improves the 
condition in which Providence has placed him; while the 
inferior animals continue to live by means of the same, or 
nearly the same, instincts of self-preservation, which have 
directed their species in all its descents since the creation. 

I have called your attention at some length to this matter, 
because you will now have to remark that a material change 
had gradually and slowly taken place, both in the kingdom of 
England, and in that of Scothind, when their long quarrels 
were at length, in appearance, ended by the JiccesHion of James 
the Sixth cd Scotland to the English crown, which he held 
under the title of James the First of that powerful kingdom. 


OHAPTEK XXXV 

Infirmities of Elizabeth in her latter years — Janies EL acceptable on 
that account to the English — Resort of Scotchmen to the Court ai 
Loudon— Quarrels between them and the English 

Contemporary Sovereigns. ; Henry IV., Louis XIII. 

1603—1612 

The whole island of Great Britain wjis now united under one 
king, though it remained in effect two separate kingdoms, 
governed by their own separate conbtitutions, and their own 
distinct codes of laws, and liable again to be separated, as, by 
the death of King James without issue, the kingdoms might 
have been claimed by different heirs. For although James had 
two sons, yet there was a possibility that they might have both 
died beiore their father, in w'hich case the sceptres of England 
and Scotland must have passed once more into different hands. 
The Hamilton family would, in that case, have succeeded to 
the kingdom of Scotland, and the next heir of Elizabeth to that 
of Englami Who that heir was, it might have been found 
difficult to deteruiiiie. 

It was in these circiunstances to be apprehended, that 
James, the sovereign of a poor and barren kingdom, which had 
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for 80 many ages maintained an almost perpetual war with 
England, would have met with a prejudiced and unpleasant 
reception from a nation long accustomed to despise the Scotch 
for their poverty, and to regard them with enmity on account 
of their constant hostility to the English blood and name. It 
might have been supposed also, that a people so proud as the 
English, and having so many justifiable reasons for their pride, 
would have regarded with an evil eye the transference of the 
sceptre from the hand of the Tudors, who had swayed it during 
five successive reigns, to those of a Stewart, descended from the 
ancient and determined enemies of the English nation. But it 
was the wise and gracious pleasure of Providence, that while 
BO many reasons existed to render the accession of James, and, 
in consequence, the union of the two crowns, obnoxious to the 
English people, others should occur, which not only balanced, 
but for a time completely overpowered those objections, as well 
in the minds of men of sense and education, as in the judgment 
of the populace, who are usually averse to foreign rulers, for no 
other reason than that they are such. 

Queen Elizabeth, after a long and glorious reign, had, in 
her latter days, become much more cross and uncertain in her 
temper than had been the case in her youth, more wilful also, 
and more inebned to exert her arbitrary power on slight 
occasiouB. One peculiar cause of offence given to her people 
was her obstinate refusal to gratify their anxiety, by making, 
as the nation earnestly desired, some arrangement for the 
succession to the throne after her own death. On this subject, 
indeed, she nursed so much suspicion and jealousy, as gave rise 
to more than one extraordinary scene. The following is a 
whimsical instaiice, among others, of her unwillingness to hear 
of anything respecting old age and its consequences. 

The Bishop of St. David^s, preaching in her Majesfy^s 
presence, took occasion from his text, which was Psalm xc. v. 
12, “ So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom,” to allude to the Queen's advanced period 
of life, she being then sixty-three, and to the consequent in- 
firmities attending upon old age; as, for example, when the 
grinders shall be few in number, and they wax dark who look 
out at windows — when the daughters of singing shall be abased, 
and more to the like purpose. With the tone of these admoni- 
tions the Queen was so ill satisfied, that she fiung open the 
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window of the closet in which she sat, and told the preacher 
to keep his admonitions to himself, since slie plainly saw the 
greatest clerks (meaning scholars) were not the wisest men. 
Nor did her displeasure end here. Tlie Bishop was commanded 
to confine himself to his house for a time, and the Queen, 
referring to the circumstance some time afterwards, told her 
courtiers how much the i)relate was mistaken in supposing her 
to be as much decayed as perhaps he might feel himself to be. 
As for her, she thanked God, neither her stomach nor her 
strength — her voice for singing, nor her art of fingering instru- 
ments, were any whit decayed. And to prove the goodness of 
her eyes, she produced a little jewel, with an inscription in very 
small letters, which she offered to Lord Wortiester and Sir 
James Crofts to read. They had too much tact to be sharp- 
sighted on the occasion ; she, therefore, read it herself with 
apparent ease, and laughed at the error of the good Bishop. 

The faults of Elizabeth, though arising chiefly from age and 
ill-temper, were noticed and resented by her subjects, who 
began openly to show themselves weary of a female reign, for- 
getting how glorious it had been, and manifested a general 
desire to have a king to rule over them. With this almost 
universal feeling, all eyes, even those of Elizabeth's most con- 
fidential statesman and counsellor. Sir Robert Cecil, afterwards 
Earl of Salisbuiy, were turned to the King of Scotland as next 
heir to the crown. He was a Protestant prince, which assured 
him the favour of the Church of England, and of the numerous 
and strong adlicreiits to the Protestant religion. As such, 
Cecil entered into a secret correspondence with him, in which 
he pointed out the line of conduct proper on James’s part to 
secure his interest in England. On the other hand, the English 
Catholics, on whom Queen Elizabeth’s government had imposed 
many severe penal laws, were equally friendly to the succession 
of King J ames, since from that prince, whose mother had been 
a strict Catholic, they might hope for favoim, to the extent at 
least of some release from the various Inirdships which the law^s 
of England imposed on them. The Earl of Northumberland 
cx)nducted a correspondence with James on the part of the 
Catholics, in w^hich he held high language, and ojffered to assert 
the Scottish King’s right of succession by force of arms. 

These intrigues were kept by James as secret as was in his 
130wer. If Elizabeth liad discovered cither the one or the other, 
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neither the services of Cecil, nor the high birth and power of 
the great Earl of Northumberland, could have saved them, 
from experiencing the extremity of her indignation. Cecil, in 
particular, was at one time on the point of ruin. A post from 
Scotland delivered into his hands a private packet from the 
Scottish King, when the secretary was in attendance on Eliza- 
beth. “ Open your despatches,” said Elizabeth, “ and let us 
hear the news from Scotland.” A man of less presence of mind 
would have been ruined ; for if the Queen had seen the least 
hesitation in her minister’s manner, her suspicions would have 
been instantly awakened, and detection must have followed. 
But Cecil recollected the Queen’s sensitive aversion to any dis- 
agreeable smell, which wms strengthened by the belief of the 
time, that infectious diseases and subtile poisons could be com- 
municated by means of scent alone. The artful secretary availed 
himself of this, and while he seemed to be cutting the strings 
which held the packet, he observed it had a singular and un- 
pleasant odour ; on which Elizabeth desired it might be taken 
from her presence, and opened elsewhere with due precaution. 
Thus Cecil got an oj^portunity to withdraw from the packet 
whatever could have betrayed his correspondence with King 
James. Cecil’s policy and inclinations were very generally 
followed in the English court ; indeed, there appeared no heir 
to the crown, male or female, whose right could be placed in 
competition with that of James. 

It may be added to this general inclination in James’s 
favour, that the defects of his character were of a kind which 
did not attract much attention while he occupied the throne of 
Scotland. The delicacy of his situation was then so great, and 
he was expose I to so many dangers from the dislike of the 
clergy, the feuds of the nobles, and the tumultuous disposition 
of the common people, that he dared not indulge in any of 
those childish freaks of which he was found capable when his 
motions were more completely at his own disposal. On the 
contrary, he was compelled to seek out the sagest counsellors, 
to listen to the wisest advice, and to put a restraint on his own 
natural disposition for encouraging idle favourites, parasites, 
and flatterers, as well as to suppress his inward desire to extend 
the limits of his authority farther than the constitution of the 
country permitted. 

At this period James governed by the advice of such 
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ministers as the Chancellor Maitland, and afterwards of Home, 
Earl of Dunbar, men of thought and action, of whose steady 
measures and prudent laws the King naturally obtained the 
credit. Neither was James himself deficient in a certain degree 
of sagacity. He possessed all that could be derived from 
learning alloyed by pedantry, and from a natural shrewdness of 
wit, which enabled him to play the part of a man of sense, 
when either acting under the influence of constraint and fear, 
or where no temptation occurred to induce him to be guilty of 
some folly. It was by these specious accomplishments that 
he acquired in his youth the character of an able and wise 
monarch, although when he was afterwards brought on a more 
conspicuous stage, and his character better understood, he was 
found entitled to no better epithet than that conferred on him 
by an able French politician, who called him, “ The wisest fool 
in Christendom.” 

Such, however, as King James was, England now received 
him with more universal acclamation than had attended any of 
her princes on their ascent to the throne. Multitudes, of every 
description, hastened to accompany him on his journey through 
England to the capital city. The wealthy placed their gold at 
his disposal, the powerful opened their luills for the most 
magnificent entertainments, the clergy hailed him as the head 
of the Church, and the poor, w^ho had notliing to offer but their 
lives, seemed ready to devote them to his service. Some of the 
Scottish retinue, who were acquainted with Jameses character, 
saw and feared the unfavourable effect which sucli a change 
of circumstances was likely to work on him. “A plague of 
these people!” said one of his oldest domestics; “they will 
spoil a good king.” 

Another Scot made an equally shrewd answer to an English- 
man, who desired to know from him the King^s real character, 
“ Did you ever see a jackanapes ?” said the Scotchman, meaning 
a tame monkey ; ^ if you have, you must be aware that if you 
hold the creature in your hands you can make him bite me, and 
if I hold him in my hands, I can make liim bite you.” 

Both these sayings were shown to be true in course of time. 
King James, brought from poverty to wealth, became thought- 
less and prodigal, indolent, and addicted to idle pleasures. 
Prom hearing the smooth flatteries of the clergy of England, 
who recognised him as head of the Church, instead of the rude 
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attacks of the Presbyterian ministers of Scotland, who had 
hardly admitted his claim to be one of its inferior members, he en- 
tertained new and more lofty pretensions to divine right. Finally^ 
brought from a country where his personal liberty and the 
freedom of his government were frequently placed imder restraint, 
and his life sometimes in danger, he was overjoyed to find 
himself in a condition whore his own will was not only un- 
fettered, as far as he himself was concerned, but appeared to 
be the model by which all loyal subjects were desirous to ac- 
commodate theirs ; and he seemed readily enough disposed to 
stretch to its utmost limits the power thus prcsentetl to him. 
Thus, from being a just and equitable monarch, he was inspired 
with a love of arbitrary power ; and from attending, as had 
been his custom, to state business, he now minded little save 
"hunting and festivals. 

In this manner James, though possessing a large stock oi 
pedantic wisdom, came to place himself under the management 
of a succession of unworthy favourites, and although particularly 
good-natured, and naturally a lover of justice, wiis often hurried 
into actions and measures, which, if they could not be termed 
absolutely tyrannical, were nevertheless iUcgal and unjust. It 
is, however, of his Scottish government that we are now to 
treat, and therefore I am to explain to you, as w^ell as I can, 
the consequences of the union with England to the people and 
country of Scotland, 

If the English nation were at first delighted to receive King 
James as their sovereign, the Scottish people were no less en- 
chanted by the prospect of their monarch’s ascent to this 
wealthy and pre-eminent situation. They considered the pro- 
motion of their countrymen and prince as an omen of good 
fortune to their nation ; each individual Scotchman expected 
to secure some part of tlie good things with which England was 
supposed to abound, and multitudes hurried to court, to put 
themselves in the way of obtaining their share. 

James was shocked at the greediness and importunity of his 
hungry countrymen, and scandalised besides at the poor and 
miserable api>oarance which many of them made among the 
rich Englishmen, which brought discredit on the country to 
which he himself, as weU as they, belonged. He sent in- 
structions to the Scottish Privy Council to prevent such 
intruders from leaving their country, comphiining of their 
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manners aud appt^arance, as calculated to bring disgrace upon 
all the natives of Scotland. A proclamation was accordingly 
issued at Edinburgh, setting forth that great numbers of men 
and women of base soi-t and condition, and without any certain 
trade, calling, or dependence, repaired from Scotland to court, 
which was almost ^cd with them, to the gi-eat annoyance of 
his Majesty, and to the heavy disgrace of the Scottish nation ; 
for these suitors being, in the judgment of all who saw them, 
but “ idle rascals, aud poor miserable bodies,” their importunity 
and numbers raised an opinion that there were no persons 
of good rank, comeliness, or credit in the country which sent 
forth such a llight of locusts. Further, it was complained that 
these unseemly supplicants usually alleged that the cause of 
their repairing to court was to desire payment of old debts due 
by the King, “which, of all kinds of importunity,” says the 
proclamation, with great simplicity, “is the most unpleasing 
to his Majesty.’' Therefore, general proclamation was directed 
to be made at all the market crosses in Scotland, that no 
Scottish person should be permitted to travel to England with- 
out leave of the Privy Council ; and that vessels transporting 
individuals, who had not obtained due license, should be liable 
to confiscation. 

But although the King did all that was in his powe]^ to 
prevent these uncouth suitors from repairing to his court, yet 
there were many other natives of Scotland of a higher descrip- 
tion, the sons of men of rank and quality, who, by birth and 
condition, had the riglit of attending his court, and approaching 
his presence, wtiom he could not prohibit from doing so, without 
positively disowning all former affections, national feeling, and 
sympathy or gratitude for past services. The benefits which 
he conferred on these were ill construed by the English, who 
seem to have accounted everything as taken from themselves 
which was bestowed on a Scotchman. The King, though it 
does not appear that he acted with any unjust purpose, was 
severely judged, both by his own countrymen and the English. 
The Scots, who had been his friends in liis inferior situation, 
and, as it might be called, his adversity, naturally expected 
a share of his bounty, when he was advanced to such high 
prosperity ; while the English, with a jealousy for which much 
allowance is also to be made, regarded these northern suitors 
with an evil eye. In short, the Scottish courtiers thought 
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that their claima of ancient services, of allegiance tried under 
difl&cult circumstances, of favour due to countrymen, and 
perhaps even to kindred, which no people carry so far, entitled 
them to all the advantages which the King might have to 
l)estow; while the English, on the other hand, considered 
everything given to the Scots as conferred at their expense, 
and used many rhymes and satirical expressions to that purpose, 
such as occur in the old song : 

Bonny Scot, all witness can, 

England has made thee a gentleman. 

Thy bine bonnet, when thou came hither, 

Would scarcely keep out the wind or weather; 

But now it is turn’d to a hat and a feather — 

The bonnet in blown the devil knows whither. 

The sword at thy haunch was a huge black blade, 

With a great basket-hilt, of iron made ; 

But now a long rapier doth hang by his side, 

And huffingly doth this bonny Scot ride. 

Another rhyme, to the same purpose, described a Scottish 
courtier thus : 

111 Scotland he was bom and bred, 

• And, though a beggar, must bo fed. 

Tt is said, that when the Scots complained to the King of this 
last aspersion, James replied, “Hold your peace, for I will 
soon make the English as poor as yourselves, and so end that 
controversy.” But as it was not in the power of wit to appease 
the feud betwixt the nobility and gentry of two proud nations, 
so lately enemies, all the efforts of the King were unequal to 
prevent bloody and desperate quarrels between his countrymen 
and his new subjects, to the great disquiet of the court, and 
the distress of the good-natured monarch, who, averse to war 
in all its shapes, and even to the sight of a drawn sword, 
suffered grievously on such occasions. 

There was one of those incidents which assumed a character 
so formidable, that it threatened the destmetion of all the 
Scots at the court and in the capital, and, in consequence, a 
breach between the kingdoms so lately and happily brought 
into alliance. At a public horse-race at Croydon, Philip 
Herbert, an Englishman of high birth, though, as it fortunately 
chanced, of no degree of corresponding spirit, received, in a 
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quarrel, a blow in the face by a switch or horse-whip, from one 
Bamsay, a Scottish gentleman, in attendance on the court. 
The rashness and violence of Ramsay was construed into a 
national point of quarrel by the English present, who proposed 
revenging themselves on the spot by a general attack upon all 
the Scots on the race-ground. One gentleman, named Pinch- 
beck, although Hi-fitted for such a strife, for he had but the 
use of two fingers on his right hand, rode furiously through 
the multitude, with his dagger ready drawn, exhorting all the 
English to imitate him in an immediate attack on the Scots, 
exclaiming, “Let us breakfast with those that are here, and 
dine with the rest in London.” But as Herbert did not return 
the blow, no scuffle or assault actually took place ; otherwise, 
it is probable, a dreadful scene must have ensued. James, 
with whom Herbert was a particular favourite, rewarded his 
moderation or timidity by raising him to the rank of Knight, 
Baron, Viscount, and Earl of Montgomery, all in one day. 
Ramsay was banished the court for a sejison ; and thus the 
immediate aifront was in some degree alleviated. But the 
new Earl of Montgomery remained, in the opinion of his 
countrymen, a dishonoured man ; and it is said his mother, the 
sister of Sir Philip Sydney, wept and tore her hair when she 
heard of his having endured with patience the insult offered 
by Ramsay. This is the lady whom, in a beautiful epitaph, 
Ben Jonson Inis described as 

Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother j 
Death, ere thou hast slain another 
Wise, and good, and learned as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee. 

Yet the patience of Herbert under the insult was the 
fortunate prevention of a great national misfortune, for which, 
if his after conduct had not given tokens of an abject spirit, be 
might have been praised as a patriot, who had preferred the 
good of his country to the gratification of his own immediate 
resentment. 

Another offence given by the haughty and irascible temper 
of a Scotchnjan, was also likely to have produced disastrous 
consequences. The Inns of Court are the places of resort and 
study appointed for those young men who are destined to the 
profession of the law in England, and they are filled with 

25 
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students, men often of high family and accomplishments, and 
who, living together in the sort of colleges set apart for their 
residence, have always kept up the idejis of privilege and dis- 
tinction, to which their destination to a highly honourable 
profession, as well as their own birth and condition, entitles 
them. One of these gentlemen, by name Edward Hawley, 
appeared at court on a public occasion, and probably intruded 
farther than his rank authorised ; so that jNiaxwcll, a Scotch- 
man, much favoured by James, and an usher of his chamber, 
not only thrust him hack, but actually pulled him out of the 
presence-chamber by a black ribband, which, like other gallants 
of the time, Hawley w^ore at his ear. Hawley, who was a man 
of spirit, instantly challenged Maxwell to fight ; and his second, 
who carried the challenge, informed him, that if he declined 
such meeting, Hawley would assault him wherever they should 
meet, and either kill him or be killed on the spot. James, by 
his royal interference, was able to solder up this quarrel also. 
He compelled Maxwell to make an apology to Hawley; and 
for the more full accommodation of the disjmto, accepted of a 
splendid masque and entertainment offered on the occasion by 
the students of Gray’s Inn Lane, the society to which the 
injured gentleman belonged. 

AVe may here remark a great change in tiie manners of the 
gallants of the time, which had taken place in the progress of 
civilisation, to which I formerly alluded. The ancient practice 
of trial by combat, which made a principal part of the feudal 
law, and which wjis resorted to in so many cases, had now fallen 
into disuse. The progress of reason, and the principles of 
justice, concurred to prove that a combat in the lists might in- 
deed show which of two knights was the best rider and the 
stoutest swordsman, but that such an encounter could afford 
no evidence which of the two was innocent or guilty ; since it 
cm only be believed in a very ignorant age that Providence is 
to work a. miracle in case of every chance combat, and award 
success to the party whose virtue best deserves it. The trial 
by combat, therefore, though it was not actually removed from 
the statute-book, was in fact only once appealed to after the ac- 
cession of J ames, and even then the combat, as a mode of trial 
unsuited to enlightened times, did not take place. 

For the same reason the othei* sovereigns of Europe dis- 
countenanced these challenges and c-ombuts, undertaken for pure 
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honour or in revenge of some injury, which it used to be their 
custom to encourage, and to sanction with their own presence. 
Such rencounters were now generally looked upon h-y all sen- 
sible persons as an inexcusable waste of gallant men's lives for 
matters of mere punctilio ; and were strictly forbidden, under 
the highest penalties, by the Kings both of England and 
France, and, generally speaking, throughout the civilised world. 
But the royal command could not change the hearts of those 
to whom it was addressed, nor could the penalties annexed to 
the breach of the law intimidate men, whom a sense of honour, 
though a false one, had already induc(d to hold life cheap. 
Men fought as many, perhaps even more, single combats than 
formerly; and aUhougli such meetings took place without the 
publicity and formal show of lists, armour, horses, and the at- 
tendance of Imralds and judges of the field, yet they were not 
less bloody than those which had been formerly fought with 
the observance of every point of chivalry.^ 

According to the more modem practice, combatants met in 
some solitary place, alone, or each accompanied by a single 
friend called a sccoiid, who were supposed to see fair play. 
The combat was generally fought with the rapier or small 
sword, a peculiarly deadly weapon, and the combatants, to 
show tliey wore no defensive armour under their clothes, 
threw ofi’ their coats and waistcoats, and fought in their shirts. 
The duty of the secomls, properly interpreted, was only to 
see fair play ; but as these hot-spirited young men felt it diffi- 
cult to remain cool and inactive when they saw their friends 
engaged, it wiis very common for thmo, though without even 

* Lady Mary Wortley Montague has said, with ecjual truth and taste, 
that the most romantic region of every country is that wliere the moun- 
tains unite thenivsclves with the plains or lowlands. For Rlmihar reasons, 
it may be in like manner said, that the most jiicturesquo period of history 
is that wl'^Ti the ancient rough and wild nianneis of a ]>arb.‘irous ago are 
just beooruiiig innovated uj)on, and contrasted by, the illumination of in- 
creased or revived learning, and the instructions of rencwe<l or reformed 
religion. The reign of James 1. of England po^'iC3sod this advantage in a 
peculiar degree. Some beams of chivalry, altliough its jdauet had been 
for some time set, continued to animate and gild the horizon ; and 
although probably no one acted precisely on its Quixotic dictates, men and 
women still talked the chivalrous language of Sir I'hilip Sydney's Arcadia ; 
and the ceremonial of the tilt- yard was yet exhibited, though it now only 
flouri.shed as a Place de CarrovselP — Introduclion to the Fortunes of Nigel, 

( WavvrUy Novels. ) 
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the shadow of a quarrel, to fight also ; and, in that case, who- 
ever first despatched his antagonist, or rendered him incapable 
of further resistance, came without hesitation to the assistance 
of his comrade, and thus the decisive superiority was brought 
on by odds of numbers, which contradicts all our modem ideas 
of honour or of gallantry. 

Such were the rules of the duel, as these single combats 
were called. The fiishion came from France to England, and 
was adopted by the Scots and English as the readiest way of 
settling their national quarrels, which became very numerous. 

One of the most noted of these was the bloody and fatal 
conflict between Sir James Stewart, eldest son of the first 
Lord Blantyre, a Scottish Knight of the Bath, and Sir George 
Wharton, an Englishman, eldest son of Lord Wharton, a 
Knight of the same order. These gentlemen were friends; 
and, if family report speaks truth. Sir James Stewart was one 
of the most accomplished young men of his time. A trifling 
dispute at play led to uncivil expressions on the part of Whar- 
ton, to which Stewart answered by a blow. A defiance was 
exchanged on the sjiot, and they resolved to fight next day at 
an appointed place near Waltham. This fatal appointment 
made, they carried their resentment with a show of friendship, 
and drank some wine together ; after finishing which, Wharton 
observed to his opjjoiient, “Our next meeting will not part 
so easily.” The fatal rencounter took place; both gentlemo?i 
fought with the most determined courage, and both fell with 
many wounds, and died on the field of battle. 

Sometimes the rage and passion of the gallants of the day 
did not take the fairest, but the shortest, road to revenge ; and 
the courtiers of James I., men of honourable birth and title, 
were, in some instances, known to attack an enemy by sur- 
prise, without regard to the previoius appointment of a place 
of meeting, or any regulation as to the number of the com- 
batants. Nay, it seems as if, on occasions of special pro- 
vocation, the English did not disdain to use the swords of 
hired assassins in aid of their revenge, and all punctilios of 
equality of arms or numbers were set aside as idle ceremonies. 

Sir John Ayres, a man of rank and fortune, entertained 
jealousy of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, celebrated as a soldier 
and philosopher, from having discovered that his wife. Lady 
Ayres, wore around her neck the picture of that high-spirited 
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auil accoinplislied uoblcinaii. Incensed by the suspicions thus 
excited, Sir John watclicd Lord Herbert, and, meeting him on 
his return from court, attended by only two servants, he 
attacked him fiiriously, backed by four of Ids followers with 
drawn weapons, and accompanied by many others, who, though 
they did not directly unsheath their swords, yet sei-ved to lend 
countenance to the assault. Lord Herbert was thrown down 
under his horse ; his swoixl, with which he endeavoured to 
defend himself, was broken in his hand ; and the weight of the 
horse prevented him from rising. One of his lacqueys ran 
away on seeing his master attacked by su(;h odds ; the other 
stood by him, and released his foot, which was entangled in 
the stirrup. At this moment Sir John Ayres was standing 
over him, and in the act of attempting to plunge his sword 
into his body ; but Lord Herbert, ciitching him by the legs, 
brought him also to the gromid ; and, although the young lord 
had but a fragment of his sword remaining, he struck his 
unmanly antagonist on the stomach with such force as deprived 
him of the power to prosecute his bloody purpose ; and some 
ot Lord Herbert's friends coining up, the assassin thought it 
prudent to withdraw, vomiting blood in consequence of the 
blow he had received. 

This scuffle Listed for some time in the streets of London, 
without any i)crson feeling himself called upon to interfere in 
behalf of the weaker party ; and Sir John Ayres seems to have 
entertained no shame for the enterprise, but only regret that 
it had not succeeded. Lord Herbert sent him a challenge as 
soon as his wounds were in the way of being cured ; aud the 
gentleman who bore it, placed the letter on the point of his 
sword, and in that manner delivereil it publicly to the person 
whom he addressed. Sir John Ayres rcjjlied, that the injury 
he had received from Lord Herbert was of such a nature, that 
he woidd not consent to any terms of fair play, but would shoot 
him from a window with a musket, if he could find an opixir- 
tuuity. Lord Herbert protests, in his Memoirs, that there wfis 
no cause given on his part for the jealousy which drove Sir 
John Ayres to such desperate measures of revenge. 

A still more noted case of cruel vengeance, and which served 
to embitter the general hatred against the Scots, was a crime 
committed by Lord Sanquhar, a nobleman of that country, 
the representative of the ancient family of Oreichton. This 
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young lord, in fencing with a man called Turner, a teacher of 
the science of defence, had the misfortune to be deprived of an 
eye by the accidental thrust of a foil. The mishap was doubt- 
less both distrcsr^ing and provoking ; but there Wiis no room to 
blame Turner, by whom no injury had been intended, and who 
greatly regretted the accident. One or two years after this, 
Lord Sam}uhar being at the court of France, llenry IV,, then 
King, asked him how he had lost his eye. Lord Sanquhar, not 
wishing to dwell on the subject, answered in general terms, 
that it was by the thrust of a sword. “ Does the man who 
did the injury still live 1 ** asked the King ; and the unhapi)y 
question impressed it indelibly upon the heart of the infatuated 
Lord Sanquhar that his honour required the death of the poor 
fencing-masttir. Accordingly, he despatched his page, and 
another of his followers, w^ho pistoUed Turner in his ovm 
school. The murderers were taken, and acknowledged they 
had been employed to do the deed by their lord, whose 
commands, they said, they had been bred up to hold as indis- 
putable warrants for the execution of whatever ho might enjoin. 
AH the culprits being brought to trial and condemned, much 
interest was made for Lord Sanquhar, who was a young man, 
it is said, of eminent parts. But to Lave pardoned him would 
have argued too gross a partiality in James towards his country- 
men and original subjects. He was hanged, therefore, along 
with his two associates ; which Lord Bacon termed the most 
exemplary piece of justice in any king’s reign. 

To sum up the account of these acts of violence, they gave 
occasion to a severe law, called the statute of stabbing. 
Hitherto, in the mild spirit of English jurisprudence, the crime 
of a person slayi iig another without premeditation only amounted 
to the lesser denomination of muider which the law calls man- 
slaughter, and whi(;h had been only punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. But, to check the use of short swords and 
poniards, weapons etisily concealed, and capable of being 
suddenly produced, it was provided, that if any one, though 
without forethought or premeditation, with sword or dagger, 
attacked and w^ouuded another whose weapon was not drawn, 
of which wound the party should die within six months after 
receiving it, the crime should not be accounted homicide, but 
rise into the higher class of murder, and be as such punished 
with death accordingly. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 

Attempt of James to reduce the Institutions of Scotland to a state of Uni' 
formity with those of England— Introduction of Episcopacy into the 
Scottish Church — Five Articles of Perth — Lfissatisfactiou of the 
People 


Sovereign of France.— Louis XIIL 
1612 — i6i8 

While the quarrels of the English and Scottish nobility dis- 
turbed the comfort c)f Janies the First's reign, it must be 
admitted that the monarch applied himself with some diligence 
to cement as much as possible the union of the two kingdoms, 
and to impart to each sucli advantages as they miglit be found 
capable of borrowing from the other. The love of power, natural 
to him as a sovereign, ciunbined with a sincere wish for what 
would be most advantageous to both countries — for James, 
when not carried oft’ by his love of idle pleasures, and the in- 
fluence of uiiwortliy favourites, possessed the power of seeing, 
and the disjiosition to advance, the interests of his subjects — 
alike induced him to accelerate, by every means, tlie uniting 
tlie two separate iiortions of Brit:iin into one solid and insepar- 
able state, for wiiich nature designed the inhabitants of the 
same island. He was not negligent in adopting measures to 
attain so desirable an object, though circumstances deferred the 
accomplishment of his wishes till the lapse of a century. To 
explain the nature of his attempt, and the causes of its failure, 
we must consider the respective condition of England and 
Scotland as regarded their jiolitical institutions. 

The long and bloody wars between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, who, for more than thirty years, contended for the 
throne of England, had, by slaughter in numerous battles, by 
repeated proscriptions, public executions, and forfeitures, reduced 
to a comparatively inconsiderable number, and to a much 
greater state of disability and weakness, the nobility and great 
gentry of the kingdom, by whom the crown had been alternately 
bestowed on one or other of the contending parties, Henry 
the Seventh, a wise and subtle prince, had, by his success in 
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young lord^ in fencing with a man called Turaer, a teacher of 
the science of defence, had the misfortune to be deprived of an 
eye by the accidental thrust of a foil. The mishap was doubt- 
less both distressing and provoking ; but there was no room to 
blame Turner, by whom no injury had been intended, and who 
greatly regretted the accident. One or two years after this, 
Lord Sanquliar being at the court of France, Henry IV., then 
King, asked him how he had lost his eye. Lord Sanquhar, not 
wishing to dwell on the subject, answered in general terms, 
that it was by the thrust of a sword. “ Docs the man who 
did the injury still live 1 ** asked the King ; and the unhappy 
question impressed it indelibly upon the heart of the infatuated 
Lord Sanquhar that his honour required the death of the poor 
fencing-ma8t<u. Accordingly, he despatched his page, and 
another of his followers, who pistolled Turner in his own 
school. The murderers were tdc(m, and acknowledged they 
had been employed to do the deed by their lord, whose 
commands, they said, they had been bred up to hold as indis- 
putable warrants for the execution of whatever he might eiyoin. 
AJl the culprits being brought to trial and condemned, much 
interest was made for Lord Sanquhar, who was a young man, 
it is said, of eminent parts. But to have pardoned him would 
have argued too gross a partiality in Janies towards hiscountiy- 
men and original subjects. He was hanged, therefore, along 
with his two associates ; which Lord Bacon termed the most 
exemplaiy piece of justice in any kiug^s reign. 

To sum up the account of tliese acts of violence, they gave 
occasion to a severe law, called the statute of stabbing. 
Hitherto, in the mild spirit of English jurisprudence, the crime 
of a person slaying another without premeditation only amounted 
to the lesser denomination of muider wliich the law calls man- 
slaughter, and whi(!h had been only punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. But, to check the use of short swords and 
poniards, weapons easily concealed, and capable of being 
suddenly produced, it was provided, that if any one, though 
without forethought or premeditation, with sword or dagger, 
attacked and wounded another whose weapon was not drawn, 
of which wound the party should die within six months after 
receiving it, the crime should not be accounted homicide, but 
rise into the higher class of murder, and be as such punished 
with death accordingly. 
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CUAPTER XXXVI 

AtUrnpi of Jairu’s to reduce ike IiLsiUutioiis of Scoildiul to a state of Uni' 
formity with those of England — Introdiictmi of Episcopacy into the 
Scottish Church — Five Articles of Perth — iJissLUisfobction of the 
People 


Sovereign of France.— L ouis XIII, 

1612 — 1618 

While the quarrels of the Euglisli and Scottisli nobility dis- 
turbed the comfort of .lames the First’s reign, it must be 
admitted that the monarch applied himself with some diligence 
to cement as much as possible the union of the two kingdoms, 
and to impart to each such advantages as they might be found 
capable of borrowing from the other. The love of power, natural 
to him as a sovereign, combined with a sincere wish for what 
would be most advantageous to both countries — for James, 
when not carried oil’ by In’s love of hlle pleasures, and the in- 
fluence of unwortljy favoiu-ites, possessed the power of seeing, 
and the disposition to advance, the interests of his subjects — 
alike induced iiim to accelerate, by every means, the uniting 
the two separate portions of Britain into one solid and insepar- 
able state, for which nature designed the inhabitants of the 
same island. He was not negligent in adopting measures to 
attain so desirable an object, though circumstances deferred the 
accomplishment of his wishes till the lapse of a (’(jntury. To 
explain the nature of his attempt, and the causes of its failure, 
we must consider the resj)cctive condition of England and 
Scotland as regarded their political institutions. 

The long and bloody wars botweciii the houses of Yoi’k and 
Lancaster, who, for more than thirty years, contended for the 
throne of England, had, by slaughter in numerous battles, by 
repeated proscriptions, public executions, and forfeitures, reduced 
to a com})aralively inconsiderable number, and to a much 
gi eater state of disability and weakness, tlie nobility and great 
gentry of the kingdom, by w^hom the crown liad been alternately 
bestowed on one or other of the contending parties. Henry 
the Seventh, a wise and subtle prince, had, by his success in 
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the decisive battle of Bosworth, attained a secure seat upon 
the English throne. He availed himself of the weak state of 
the peers and barons, and the rising power of the cities and 
boroughs, to undermine and destroy the influence which the 
feudal system had formerly given to the aristocracy over their 
vassals; and they submitted to this diminution of their 
authority, as men who felt that the stormy independence 
possessed by their ancestors had cost them very dear, and that 
it was better to live at ease under the King, as a common head of 
the state, than to possess, each on his own domains, the ruinous 
power of petty sovereigns, making war upon, and ruining others, 
and incurring destruction themselves. They therefore relin- 
quished, without much open discontent, most of their oppressive 
rights of sovereignty over their vassals, and were satisfied to 
be honoured and respected masters of their own lands, without 
retaining tlie power of princes over those who cultivated them. 
They exacted rents from their tenants instead of service in battle, 
and attendance in peace, and became peaceful and wealthy, 
instead of being great and turbulent. 

As the nobles sunk in political consideration, the citizens of 
the towns and seaports, and the smaller gentry and cultivators 
of the soil, increased in importance as well as in prosperity and 
happiness. These commoners felt, indeed, and sometimes mur- 
mured against, the ascendance acquired by the King, but were 
conscious, at the same time, that it was the power of the crown 
which had relieved them from the far more vexatious and fre- 
quent exactions of their late feudal lords; and as the buiden 
fell equally on all, they were better contented to live under the 
sway of one king, who imposed the national burdens on the 
people at large, than under that of a number of proud lords. 
Henry VII. availed himself of these favourable dispositions, to 
raise large taxes, which he partly hoarded up for occasions of 
emergency, and partly expended on levying bands of soldiers, 
both foreign and domestic, by whom he carried on such wars as 
he engaged in, without finding any necessity to call out the 
feudal array of the kingdom. In this manner he avoided 
rendering himself dej^endent on his nobles. 

Henry VIII. was a prince of a very different temper, and 
yet his reign contributed greatly to extend and confirm the 
power of the English crown. He expended, indeed, lavishly, 
the treasures of his father; but he replenished them, in a 
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great measure, by the spoils of the Romau Catholic Church, 
aud he confirmed the usurpation of arbitrary authority, by the 
vigour with which he wielded it. The tyranny which he exer- 
cised in his family and court, was unfelt by the citizens and 
common people, with whom he continued to be rather popular 
from his splendour, than dreaded for his violence. His 
power wrested from them, in the shape of compulsory loans and 
benevolences, large sums of money which he was not entitled 
to by the grant of Parliament; but though he could not 
directly compel them to pay such exactions, yet he could exert, 
as in the case of Alderman Read,^ the power of sending the 
refusing party to undergo the dangers and hardships of foreign 
service, which most wealthy citizens thought still harder than 
the alternative of paying a sum of money. 

The reign of the English Queen Mary was short aud in- 
glorious, but she pursued the arbitrary steps of her father, and 
in no degree relaxed the power which the crown had acquired 
since the accession of Henry VIL That of Elizabeth tended 
considerably to increase it. The success of the wise measures 
which she adopted for maintaining the Protestant religion, and 
making tlie power of England respected by foreign states, 
llattered the vanity, and conciliated the affection, of her sub- 
jects. Tlie wisdom and economy with which she distributed 
the treasures of the state, added to the general disposition of 
her subjects to place them at her command ; and the arbitrary 
authority which her grandfather acquired by subtlety, which 
her father maintained by violence, and which her sister pre- 
seiwed by bigotry, was readily conceded to Elizabeth by the 
love and esteem of her people. It was, moreover, to be con- 
sidered, that, like the rest of the Tudor family, the Queen 
nourished high ideas of royal prerogative ; and, when thwarted 
in her wishes by any opposition, not unfrequently called to 
lively recollection, both by expression and action, whose 
daughter she was. 

In a wmrd, the almost absolute authority of the House of 
Tudor may be understood from the single circumstance, that 
although religion is the point on which men do, and ought to 
think their individual feelings and sentiments especially at 
liberty, yet, at the arbitrary will of the sovereign, the Church 
of England was disjoined from that of Rome by Henry the 
* See ante., p. 276, 
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Eighth, was restored to the Roman Catholic faith by Queen 
Mary, and again declared Protestant by Elizabeth ; and on 
each occasion the change was effected without any commotion 
or resistance, beyond such temporary tumults as were soon put 
down by the power of the crown. 

Thus, on succeeding to the English throne, James found 
himself at the head of a nobility who had lost both the habit 
and power of contesting the pleasure of the sovereign, and of 
a wealthy body of commons, who, satisfied with being liberated 
from the power of the aristocracy, were little disposed to resist 
the exactions of the crown. 

His ancient kingdom of Scotland was quite differently 
situated. The feudal nobility had retained their territorial 
jurisdictions, and their signori^ privileges, in full extent as 
their ancestoi-s had possessed them, and therefore had at once 
the power and the inclination to resist the arbitrary will of the 
sovereign, as James himself Iiad felt on more occasions tlian 
one. Thus, though the body of the Scottish people had not 
the same protection from just and equal laws, as was the happy 
lot of the inhabitants of England, and were much less wealthy 
and indefKjnderit, yet the spirit of the constitution possessed 
all the freedom which 'Wiis inherent in the ancient feudal 
institutions, and it was impossible for the monarch of Scotland 
so to influence the parliament of the country, as to accomplish 
any considerable encroachment on the privileges of the nation. 

It was therefore obvious, that besides the numerous reasons 
of a public nature for uniting South and North Britain under 
a similar system of government, James saw a strong personal 
interest for reducing the turbulent nobles and people of Scotland 
to the same submissive find quiet stjite in which he found 
England, but in which it was not his good fortune to leave it. 
With this view be proposed, that the Legislature of each nation 
should appoint Commissioners, to consider of the terms on 
which it might be possible to unite both under the same 
constitution. With some difficulty on both sides, the Parlia- 
ment of England was prevailed on to name forty-four Com- 
missioners, while the Scottish Parliament appointed thirty-six, 
to consider this important subject. 

The very first conferences showed how impossible it was to 
accomplish the desired object, until time should have removed 
or softened those prejudices, which had existed during the long 
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state of separation and hostility betwixt the two nations. 
The English Commissioners demanded, as a preliminary 
stipulation, that the whole system of English law should be at 
once extended to Scotland. The Scots rejected the proposal 
with disdain, justly alleging, that nothing less than absolute 
conquest by force of arms could authorise the subjection of an 
independent nation to the customs and laws of a foreign country. 
The treaty, therefore, was in a great degree shipwrecked at 
the very commencement — the proposal for the union was 
suffered to fall asleep, and the King only reaped from his 
attempt the disadvantage of having excited the suspicions and 
fears of the Scottish lawyers, who had been threatened with 
the total destruction of their national system of Jurisprudence. 
This impression was the deeper, as the profession of the law, 
which must be influential in every government, was particularly 
so in Scotland, it being chiefly practised in that kingdom by 
the sons of the higher class of gentry. 

Though in a great measure disappointed in his efforts for 
effecting a general union and correspondence of laws between 
the two nations, James remained extremely desirous to obtain 
at least an ecclesiastical conformity of opinion, by bringing the 
form and constitution of the Scottish Church as near as possible 
to that of England. What he attempted and accomplished 
in this respect, constitutes an important part of the history 
of his reign, and gave occasion to some of the most remarkable 
and calamitous events in that of his successor. 

I must remind you, my dear child, that the Keformation 
was effeiited by very different agency in England, from that 
which produced a similar change in Scotland. The new plans 
of Church government adopted in the two nations did not in 
the least resemble each other, although the doctrines which 
they teach are so nearly alike, that little distinction can be 
traced, save what is of a veiy subtle and metapljysical character. 
But the outward forms of the two chiu-chcs arc totally different. 

You must remember that the Reformation of the Church of 
England was originally brought about by Henrj" VIII., whose 
principal object was to destroy the dependence of the clergy 
upon the Pope, and transfer to himself, whom he declared 
Head of the Church in his own regal right, all the authority 
and influence which had formerly been enjoyed by the Papal 
See. When, therefore, Henry had destroyed the monastic 
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establishments, and confiscated their possessions, and had re- 
formed such doctrines of the Church as he judged to require 
amendment, it l)ecame his object to preserve the general con- 
stitution and Jiierarchy, that is the gradation of superior and 
inferior clergy, by whom her lunctions were administered. The 
chief difference therefore was, that the patronage exercised by 
the Pope was, in a great measure, transferred to the crown, and 
distributed by the hands of the King himself, to whom, there- 
fore, the inferior clergy must naturally be attached by hope of 
preferment, and the superior orders by gratitude for past favours, 
and the expectation of further advancement. The order of bishops, 
in particular, raised to that rank by the crown, and enjoying 
seats in the House of Lords, must be supposed, on most 
occasions, willing to espouse the cause, and forward the views 
of the King, in such debates as might occur in that assembly. 

The Reformation in Scotland had taken fdace by a sudden 
popular impulse, and the form of Church government adopted 
by Knox, and the other preachers under whose influence it had 
l)een accomidished, was studiously rendered as diflerent as 
possible from the Roman hierarchy. The Presbyterian system, 
as I said in a former chapter, was upon the model of the purest 
republican simplicity ; the brethren who served the altar claimed 
and allowed of no superiority of ranks, and of no influence 
but what individuals might attach to themselves by superior 
worth or superior talent. The representatives who foimed 
their church courts, were selected by plurality of votes, and no 
other Head of the Church, visible or invisible, was acknow- 
ledged, save the blessed Founder of the Christian Religion, in 
whose name the Church courts of Scotland were and still are 
convoked and dismissed. 

Over a body so constituted, the King could have little 
influence or power; nor did Jcaincs acquiie any by his personal 
conduct. It was, indeed, p.artly by the influence of the clergy 
that he had been in infancy placed upon the throne ; but, as 
their conduct in this was regarded by James, in his secret soul, 
as an act of rebellion against his mother’s authority, he gave 
the Kirk of Scotland little thanks for what they had done. It 
must be owned the preachers made no attempt to conciliate 
his favour ; for, although they had no legal call to speak their 
sentiments upon public and political affairs, they yet entered 
into them without ceremony, whenever they could show that 
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the interest of the Church gave a specious apology for inter- 
ference. The Scottish pulpits rang with invectives against the 
King's ministers, and sometimes against the King himself; 
and the more hot-headed among the clergy were disposed not 
only to thwart James's inclinations, and put the worst con- 
struction upon his intentions, but even publicly to insult him 
in their sermons, and favoiu: the insurrections attempted by 
Stewart, Earl of Bothwell, and others, against his authority. 
They often entertained him with \nolent invectives against his 
mother's memory ; and, it is said, that on one occasion, when 
the. King, losing patience, commanded one of these zealots 
either to speak sense or come down from the pulpit, the 
preacher replied to this request, which one would have thought 
a very reasonable one, “ I tell thee, man, I will neither speak 
sense nor come down.” 

James did not see that these acts of petulance and contu- 
macy arose, in a gieat measure, from the suspicions which the 
Scottish clergy justly entertained of his desiring to innovate 
upon the Presbyterian model ; and hastily concluded that their 
refractory conduct, which wiis the result of mutual jealousies, 
was essential to the character of the peculiar form of Church 
government, and tliat the spirit of Presbytery was in itself 
inimical to a monarchical establishment. 

As soon, therefore, as the King obtained the high increase 
of power which arose from his acc(‘.8sion to the Englisli throne, 
he set himself gradually to new-model the Scottish Church, so 
as to bring it nearer to that of h]ngland, and to obtain for the 
crown some pi-epondcratiiig influence in its councils. But the 
suspicions of the Presbyterian clergy were constantly alive to 
their sovereign’s intentions. It was in vain he endeavoured 
to avail himself of the institution of an order of men called 
Superintendents, to whom the Book of Discipline, drawn up 
by Knox himself, had assigned a sort of presidency in certain 
cases, with power of inspecting the merits of the clergy. By 
re-establishing superior offices among the clergy, James en- 
deavoured to introduce a sort of ijermanent presidents into the 
several presbyteries. But the ministers clearly saw his ulti- 
mate object. “Busk (dress), busk him as bonnily as you can,” 
cried Mr. John Davidson, “bring him in as fairly as you will, 
ve see the horns of his mitre weel enough and the horns of 
the mitre were, to their apprehension, as odious as the horns 
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of the Pope^s tiara, or those of Satan himself. At last the 
King ventured on a decisive stroke. He named thirteen 
iHshops, and obtained the consent of Parliament for restoring 
them to the small remains of their dilapidated bishoprics. The 
other bishoprics, seventeen in number, were converted into 
temporal lordships. 

It cannot be denied that the leaders of tlie Presbyterian 
clergy showed the utmost skill and courage in the defence of 
the immunities of their Church. They were endeared to the 
people by the purity of their lives, by the depth of learning 
possessed by some, and the powerful talents exhibited by 
Others ; above all, perhaps, by the willingness with which they 
submitted to deprivation of office, accompanied by poverty, 
penalties, and banishment, rather than betray the cause which 
they considered as sacred. The King had in 1605 openly 
asserted his right to call and to dissolve the General Assemblies 
of the Church. Several of the clergy, however, in contempt 
of the monarch, summoned and attended a General Assembly 
at Aberdeen independent of his authority. This opportunity 
was taken to chastise the refractory clergy men. Five of their 
number were punished with banishment. In 1606 the two 
celebrated preachers named Melville were summoned before the 
Council, and upbraided by the King with their resistance to 
his will. They defended themselves with courage, and claimed 
the right of being tried by the laws of Scotland, a free king- 
dom, having laws and privileges of its own. But the ehler 
Melville furnished a handle against them by his own imprud- 
ence. 

In a debate before the Privy Ouncil, concerning a Latin 
copy of verses, which Andrew Melville }»ad written in derision 
of the ceremonies of the Chimch of England, the old man gave 
way to indecent violence, seized the Archbishop of Canterbury 
by the lawn sleeves, which he shook, calling them Romish 
rags, and charged the prelate as a breaker of the Sabbath, the 
maintainer of an anti -Christian hierarcliy, the persecutor of 
true preachers, the enemy of reformed cliurches, and proclaimed 
himself his mortal enemy to the last drop of his blood. This 
indiscretion and violence afforded a pretext for committing the 
hot old Presbyterian divine to the Tower ; and he was after- 
wards exiled, and died at Sedan. The younger Melville was 
confined to Berwick, several other clergymen were banished 
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from their parishes to remote parts, and the Kirk of Scotland 
WB& for the time reduced to reluctant submission to the King's 
will. Thus the order of bishops was once more introduced into 
the Scottish Church. 

James's projects of innovation were not entirely accomplished 
by the introduction of prelacy. The Church of England, at the 
Reformation, had retained some particular rites in observance, 
which had decency at least to recommend them, but which 
the headlong opposition of the Presbyterians to everything 
approaching to the Popisli ritual induced them to reject with 
horror. Five of these were introduced into Scotland, by an 
enactment passed by a parliament held at Perth [1618], and 
thence distinguished as the Five Articles of Perth. In modern 
times, when the mere ceremonial part of divine w'orship is 
supi)oscd to be of little consequence, compared with the temper 
and spirit in which we approach the Deitj^ the Five Articles 
of Perth seem to involve matters which might be dispensed 
or complied with, without being considered as essential to 
salvation. They were as follows : — I. It was ordained that 
the communion should be received in a kneeling posture, and 
not sitting, as hitherto practised in the Scottish churchea II. 
That, in extreme cases, the communion might l>e administered 
in private. III. That baptism also might, when necessary, be 
administered in private. IV. That youth, as they grew up, 
should be coiifirincd, as it is termed, by the bishop ; Ixjing a 
kind of personal avow^al of the engagements entered into by 
godfathers and gfjdmothers at the time of baptism. V. That 
four days, distinguished by events of tlic utmost importance to 
the Christian religion, should be observed as holidays. These 
were — Christmas, on wliicli day our Saviour was born ; Good 
Friday, when he suffered death ; Ejister, when he arose from 
the dead; and Pentecost, when the Holy Spirit descended on 
the apostles. 

But, notwithstanding the moderate character of these inno 
vations, the utmost difiiculty was found in persuading even 
those of the Scottish clergy who were most favourable to the 
King to receive them into the Church, and they only did so on 
the assurance that they should not be required to adopt any 
additional changes. The main body of the churchmen, tliougli 
terrified into sullen acquiescence, were unanimous in opinion 
that the new regulations indicated a manifest return towards 
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Popery. The common people held the same opinion ; and a 
thunderstorm of unusual violence, which took place at the 
time the Parliament was sitting in debate upon the adoption 
of these obnoxious articles, was considered as a declaration of 
the wrath of Heaven against those who were again introducing 
the rites and festivals of the Roman Church into the pure and 
reformed Kirk of Scotland. In short, this attempt to infuse 
into the Presbyterian model something of the principles of a 
moderate prelacy, and to bring it, in a few particulars, into 
conformity with that of the sister kingdom, was generally 
unacceptable to the Church and to the nation ; and it will be 
hereafter shown, that an endeavour to extend and heighten the 
edifice which his father had commenced, led the way to those 
acts of violence which cost Charles I. his throne and life 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

DUmlerly State of the Borders — Battle of Dryfe Sands — Sei^ere Pr(h 
secution of Offenders — The Town of Berwick-tipon- Tweed 

We are next to examine the effect wliich James’s accession 
to the throne of England had upon those lawless parts of his 
kingdom, the Borders and tlie Highlands, as well as on the 
more civilised provinces of Scotland — of which I shall take 
notice in their order. 

The consequences of the union of the crowns were more 
immediately felt on the Borders, which, from being the ex- 
tremity of both countries, were now converted into the centre 
of the kingdom. But it was not easy to see how^ the restless 
and violent inhabitants, who had been for so many centuries 
accustomed to a lawless and military life, were to conduct them- 
selves, when the general peace around left them no enemies 
either to fight with or plunder. 

These Borderers were, as I have elsewhere told you, divided 
into families, or clans, who followed a leader supposed to be 
descended from the original father of the tribe. They lived in 
a great measure by the rapine which they exercised indiscrimi- 
nately on the English, or their own countrymen, the inhabit- 
ants of the more inland districts, or by the protection-money 
which they exacted for leaving them undisturbed. This kind 
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of plundering was esteemed by them in the highest degree 
honourable and praiseworthy; and the following, as well as 
many other curious stories, is an example of this : — 

A young gentleman,^ of a distinguished family belonging to 
one of these Border tribes, or clans, made, either from the de- 
sire of plunder, or from revenge, a raid, or incursion, upon 
the lands of Sir Gideon Murray of Elibank, afterwards deputy- 
treasurer of Scotland, and a great favourite of James VI. 
The Laird of Elibank, having got his people under arms, en- 
gaged the invaders, and, encountering them wlien they were 
encumbered with spoil, defeated them, and made the leader of 
the band prisoner. He w^as brought to the castle of his con- 
queror, when the lady inquired of her victorious husband, 
‘‘What he intended to do with his captive?” — “I design,” 
said the fierce baron, “ to hang him instantly, dame, as a man 
taken red-hand in the act of robbery and violence.” — “That 
is not like your wisdom, Sir Gideon,” answered his more con- 
siderate lady. “ If you put to death this young gentleman, 
you will enter into deadly feud with his numerous and power- 
ful clan. You must therefore do a wiser thing, and, instead 
of hanging him, we will cause him to marry our youngest 
daughter, Meg with the meikle mouth, without any tocher ” 
(that is, without any i)ortion). The laii'd joyfully consented ; 
for this Meg with the large mouth was so ugly, that there was 
very little chance of her getting a husband in any other cir- 
cumstances ; and, in fact, when the alternative of such a mar- 
riage, or death by the gallows, was proposed to the poor prisoner, 
he was for some time disposed to choose the latter ; nor was it 
without dilficulty that he could be persuaded to save his life at 
the expense of marrying Meg Murray. He did so at last, 
however ; and it is said, that Meg, thus forced upon him, made 
an excellent and affectionate wife ; but the unusual size of mouth 
was supposed to remain discernible in their descendants for 
several generations. I mention this anecdote, because it oc- 

* “William (afterwards Sir William) Scott, eldest son of Walter Scott 
of Harden, and of his lady, the celebrated Mary Scott, ‘the Flower of 
Yarrow,' of whose way of living it is mentioned that when the last bul- 
lock was killed and devoured, it was the lady’s custom to place on the 
table a dish, which, on being uncovered, was found to contaiti a pair of 
clean spurs ; a Innt to the riders that they must shift for their next meal.” 
— Note, Border Minstrelsy ^ New Edit. vol. i. p, 211. 

* 'The union contracted under such singular circiimstances gave birth 

26 
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curred during James the Sixth^s reign, and shows, in a striking 
manner, how little the Borderers had improved in their sense of 
morality, or distinctions between right and wrong. 

A more important, but not more characteristie event, which 
happened not long afterwards, shows, in its progress, the utter 
lawlessness and contempt of legal authority which prevailed on 
the Borders in the commencement of this reign, and, in its con- 
clusion, the increased power of the monarch after tlie Union of 
the Crowns. 

There had been long and deadly feud, on the West Borders, 
betwixt the two great families of Maxwell and Johnstone. 
The former house was the most wealthy and powerful family in 
Dumfriesshire and its vicinity, and had gicat iiilluence among 
the families inhabiting the more lev<;l part of that county. 
Their chieftain had the title of Lord IVlaxwell, and chdmed that 
of Earl of Morton. The Johnstones, on the other hatid, were 
neither equal to the ]\Iaxwells in numbers nor in power ; but 
they were a race of uncommon hardihood, rniioli attached to 
each other and their chieftain, and who, residing in the strong 
and mountainous district of Anriandale, used to sally from 
thence as from a fortress, and return to its fastnesses after 
having accomplished their inroads. Tlicy 'were, therefore, able 
to maintain tlieir ground against the ^^ax'wells, though more 
numerous than themselves. 

So well was this known to be the case, tliat when, in 1585, 
the Lord Maxwell was declared to be a rebel, a (commission was 
given to the Laird of Johnstone to pursue and apprehend him. 
In this, however, Johnstone was uiisiicc(?ssful. Two bands of 
hired soldiers, whom the Covernment had stmt to his Jissistancc, 
were destroyed by the Maxwidls; and Loch wood, the chief 
house of the laird, was taken and wantonly burnt, in order, as 
the Lfaxwclls expressed it, that Ivady Johnstone might have 
light to put on her hood. Johnstone himself was subsequently 
defeated and made prisoner. Being a man of a proud and 
haughty temper, he is said to have (lied of grief at tlie disgrace 

to 1. Sir William Scott the second, who carried on the line of the family 
of Harden— 2. Sir Gideon Scott of High Chester, whose son wn» created 
Earl of Tarras on his maiTiago with Agnes, Countess of Ihicclench, but having 
no issue, the honours and estate of lluccleuch devolved upon her youn'»‘er 
sister Amie, married to the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth — 3. Walter Scott 
of Raeburn, progenitor of our author.— 4. John, of whom are de.soended 
the Scotte of Wool. 
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which he incurred ; and thus there commenced a long series of 
mutual iiyuries between the hostile clans. 

Shortly after this catastrophe, Maxwell, being restored to 
the King’s favoiu-, was once more placed in the situation of 
Warden of the West Borders ; and an alliance was made be- 
twixt him and Sir James Johnstone, in which, they and their 
two clans agreed to stand by each other against all the world. 
This agreement being entered into, the clan of Johnstone con- 
cluded they had little to apprehend from the justice of the new 
Lord Warden, so long as they did not plunder any of the name 
of Maxwell. They accordingly descended into the valley of the 
Nith, and committed great spoil on the lands belonging to 
Douglas of Drumlaurig, Creichton Lord Sanquhar, Grierson of 
Dagg, and Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, all of them independent 
barons of high birth and gi-eat power. The injured parties 
pursued the depredators with forces hastily assembled, but were 
defeated with slaughter in their attempt to recover the prey. 
The despoiled and injured barons next carried their complaints 
to Maxwell the warden, who alleged his late alliance with 
Johnstone as a reason why he could not yield them the redress 
which his office entitled tliem to expect at his hands. But 
when, to make up for such risk as ho might iuciir by renewing 
his enmity with the Johnstones, the barons of Nithsclale offered 
to bind themselves by a bond of manrent, as it was called, to 
become the favourers and followers of Lord Maxwell in all his 
quarrels, excepting against the King, the temf)tation became 
too strong to be overcome, and the ambitious warden resolved 
to sacrifice his newly formed friendship with Johnstone to the 
desire of extending his authority over so powerful a confederacy. 

The secret of this association did not long remain concealed 
from Johnstone, who saw that his own destruction and the 
ruin of his clan were the objects aimed at, and hastened to 
apply to his neighbours in the east and south for assistance. 
Bucclcuch, the relative of Johnstone, and by far his most 
powerful ally, was then in foreign parts. But the Laird of Eli- 
bank, mentioned in the last story, bore the banner of Buccleuch 
in person, and assembled five hundred men of the clan of Scott, 
whom our historians term the greatest robbers and fiercest 
fighters among the Border clans. The Elliots of Liddesdale 
also assisted Johnstone ; and his neighbours on the southern 
parts, the Grahams of the Debateable Land, from hopes of 
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plunder and ancient enmity to the Maxwells, sent also a con- 
siderable number of spears. 

Thus prepared for war, Johnstone took the field with ac- 
tivity, while Maxwell, on the other part, hastily assembling his 
own forces, and those of his new followers, the Nithsdale 
barons, Drumlanrig, Lagg, Closeburn, the Creichtons, and 
others, invaded Annandale with the royal banner displayed, 
and a force of upwards of two thousand men. Johnstone, un- 
equal in numbers, stood on the defensive, and kept possession 
of the woods and strong ground ; waiting an opportunity of 
fighting to advantage; while Maxwell, in contempt of him, 
formed the siege of the castle or tower of Lockerby, the fort- 
ress of a Johnstone, who wjis then in arms with his chief. His 
wife, a woman of a masculine disposition, the sister or daughter 
of the laird who had died in Maxwell's prison, defended his 
place of residenca While Maxwell endeavoured to storm the 
castle, and while it was bravely defended by its female captain, 
the chief received information that the Laird of Johnstone was 
advancing to its relief. He drew off from the siege, marched 
towards his feudal enemy, and caused it to be published through 
his little army that he would give a “ ten-pound land,” that is, 
land rated in the cess-books at that yearly amount, ‘‘ to any 
one who would bring him the head or hand of the Laird of 
Johnstone.” When this was reported to Johnstone, he said 
he had no ten-pound lands to offer, but that he would bestow 
a five-merk land upon the man who should bring him the head 
or hand of Lord IVIaxwell. 

The conflict took place close by the river Dryfe near Loch- 
maben, and is called the Battle of Dryfe Sands. It was managed 
by Johnstone with considerable military skill. He 
^ W93?^‘ showed at first only a handful of horsemen, who made 
a hasty attack upon Maxwell's army, and then retired 
in a manner which induced the enemy to consider them as de- 
feated, and led them to pursue in disorder with loud acclama- 
tions of victory. The Maxwells and their confederates were 
thus exposed to a sudden and desperate charge from the main 
body of the Johnstones an<i their allies, who fell upon them 
while their ranks were broken, and compelled them to take to 
flight. The Maxwells and the confederated barons suffered 
grievously in the retreat — many were overtaken in the streets 
of Xiockerby, and cut down or slashed in the face by the pur- 
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suers ; a kind of blow which to this day is called in that country 
a “ Lockerby lick.” 

Maxwell himself, an elderly man and heavily turned, was 
borne down from his horse in the beginning of the conflict ; 
and, as he named his name and oflercd to surrender, his right 
hand, which he stretched out for mercy, was cut from his body. 
Thus far history ; but family tradition adds the following cir- 
cumstance: The Lady of Lockerby, who was besieged in her 
tower as already mentioned, had witnessed from the battlements 
the approach of the Laird of Jolinstone, and as soon as the 
enemy withdrew from the blockade of the fortress, had sent to 
the assistance of her chief the few servants who had assisted 
in the defence. After this she heard the tumult of battle, but 
as she could not from the tower see the place where it was 
fought, she remained in an agony of suspense, until, as the 
noise seemed to pass away in a westerly direction, she could 
endure the uncertainty no longer, but sallied out from the 
tower, with only one female attendant, to see how the day had 
gone. As a measure of precaution, she locked the strong oaken 
door and the iron grate with which a Border fortress was com- 
monly secured, and knitting the large keys on a thong, took 
them with her, hanging on her arm. 

Wlien the Lady of Lockerby entered on the field of battle, 
she found all the relics of a bloody fight ; the little valley was 
covered with slain men and horses, and broken armour, besides 
many wounded, who were incapable of further eflbrt for saving 
themselves. Amongst others, she saw lying beneath a thorn- 
tree a tall, gray-haired, noble-looking man, arrayed in bright 
armour, but bareheaded, and bleeding to death from the loss of 
his right hand. He asked her for mercy and help with a fal- 
tering voice; but the idea of deadly feud in that time and 
country closed all access to compassion even in the female 
bosom. She saw before her the only enemy of her clan, and 
the cause of her father’s captivity and death ; and raising the 
ponderous keys which she bore ^ong with her, the Lady of 
Lockerby is commonly reported to have dashed out the brains 
of the vanquished Lord Maxwell 

The battle of Dryfe Sands was remarkable as the last 
great clan battle fought on the Borders, and it led to the 
renewal of the strife betwixt the Maxwells and Johnstones, 
with every circumstance of ferocity which could add horroi 
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to civil war. The last diatinguished act of the tragedy took 
place thus : — 

The son of the slain Lord Maxwell invited Sir James John* 
stone to a friendly conference, to which each cbieftaiu engaged 
to bring one friend only. They met at a place called Auchman- 
hill, on tlie 6lh August 1608, when the atteudant of Lord 
Maxwell, after falling into bitter and reproachful language with 
Johnstone of Guumanlic, who was in attendance on his chief, at 
length fired his i)istol. Sir James Johnstone turning round to 
see what had happened, Lord Maxwell treacherously shot him 
through the back wdth a pistol charged with a brace of poisoned 
bullets. While the gallant old knight lay dying on the ground, 
Maxwell rode round him with the view of completing his crime, 
but Johnstone defended himself with his sword till strength and 
life failed him. 

This final catastrophe of sucli a succession of bloody acts of 
revenge took place several years after the union of the crowns, 
and the consequences, so different from those which ensued on 
former occasions, show how effectually the King’s authority, 
and the power of enforcing the coiuse of equal justice, had 
increased in consequence of that desirable event. You may 
obseiTe, from the hicidcnts mentioned, that in 1585, when 
Lord Maxwell assaulted and made prisoner the Laird of John- 
stone, then the King’s warden, and acting in his name, and 
committed him to the capii\'ity in which he died, James was 
totally unequal to the task of vindicating his royal authority, 
and saw himself compelled to receive Maxwell into favour and 
trust, as if he had done nothing contrary to the laws. Nor 
was the royal authority more effectual in 1593, when Maxwell, 
acting as royal warden, and having the King’s banner displayed, 
was in his tui n defeated and slain, in so melancholy and cruel 
a manner, at Dryl’e Sands. On the contrary, Sir James John- 
stone was not only pardoned, but restored to favour and trust 
by the King. But there was a striking difference in the con- 
sequences of the muider which took place at Auchmanhill in 
1608. Lord Mjixwell, finding no refuge in the Border country, 
was obliged to escape to France, where he resided for two or 
three years ; but afterwards venturing t-o return to Scotland, 
he was apprehended in the wilds of Caithness, and brought to 
trial at J^iuburgh. James, desirous on this occasion to strike 
terror, by a salutary warning, into the factious nobility and 
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disorderly Borderers, caused the criminal to be publicly beheaded 
on 21..t May 1613.^ 

Many instances might be added to show that the course of 
justice on the Border began, after the accession of James to 
the English throne, to flow with a less interrupted stream, even 
where men of rank and power were concerned. 

The inferior class of freebooters Avas treated with much less 
ceremony. Pi-oclamations were made, that none of the inhabit- 
ants of either side of the Border (except noblemen and gentle- 
men of unsuspected character) should retain in their possession 
armoiu: or weapons, offensive or defensive, or keep any horse 
above the value of fifty shillings. Particular clans, described 
as broken men, were especially forbid the use of weapons. The 
celebrated clan of Armstrong had, on the very night in which 
Queen Elir^abeth’s death became public, concluding that a time 
of such misrule as that iu which they had hitherto made their 
harvest was again approaching, and desirous of losing no time, 
made a fierce incursion into England, extending their ravages 
as far as Penrith, and done much mischief. But such a con- 
sequence had been foreseen and provided against. A strong 
body of BoldieiB, both English and Scots, swept along the 
Border, and severely punished the marauders, blowing up their 
fortresses with gunpowder, destroying their lands, and driving 
away their cattle and flocks. Several of the principal leaders 
were taken and executed at Carlisle. The Armstrongs appear 
never to have recovered their consequence after this severe 
chastisement ; nor are there many of this celebrated clan now 
to be foimd among the landholders of Liddesdale, where they 
once possessed the whole district. 

The Grahams, long the inhabitunts of the Debateable Land 
which was claimed both by England and Scotland, were still 
more severely dealt with. They were A^ry brave and active 
Borderers attaclied to England, for which country, and particu- 
larly in EdAvard VI. ’s time, they had often done good service. 
But they were also very lawless plunderers, and their incursions 

^ ‘*nnis was finally ended by a salutary example of severity, the *foul 
debate’ betwixt the Maxwells and Johnston es, in the course of which 
each family lost two chieftains ; one dying of a broken heart, one in the 
field of battle, one by assassination, and one by the sword of the execu- 
tioner.” — See Notes to the ballads of **Lord MasnjoelVs Good Night,** and 
** The Lads of Wamph/ray,** m The Minstrelsy of the. Scottish Border^* 
New Edition. 
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were as much dreaded by the inhabitants of Cumberland as by 
those of the Scottish frontier. Thus their conduct was equally 
the subject of complaint on both sides of the Border ; and the 
poor Grahams, seeing no alternative, were compelled to sign a 
petition to the King, confessing themselves to be unfit persons 
to dwell in the country which they now inhabited, and praying 
that he would provide the means of transporting them elsewhere, 
where his paternal goodness should assign them the means of 
subsistence. The whole clan, a very few individuals excepted, 
were thus dei)rived of their lands and residences, and trans- 
ported to the county of Ulster, in Ireland, where they were 
settled on lands which had been acquired from the conquered 
Irish. There is a list in existence which shows the rate at 
which the county of Cumberland was taxed for the export- 
ation of these poor Borderers, as if they had been so many 
bullocks. 

Another efficient mode of getting rid of a warlike and dis- 
orderly population, who, though an admirable defence of a 
country in time of war, must have been great scourges in 
time of the profound peace to which the Border districts were 
consigned after the close of the English wars, was the levying 
a large body of soldiers to serve in foreign countries. The 
love of military adventure had already carried one legion of 
Scots to serve the Dutch in their defence against the Spaniards, 
and they had done great service in the Low Countries, and 
particularly at the battle of Mechline, in 1578; where, 
impatient of the heat of the weather, to the astonishment of 
both friends and enemies, the Scottish auxiliaries flung off 
their ui)per garments, and fought like furies in their shirts. 
The circumstance is pointed out in the plan of the battle, 
which is to be found in Strada's history, with the explanation, 
Here the Scots fought naked.” 

Buccleuch levied a large additional force from the Border, 
whose occupation in their native country was gone for ever. 
These also distinguished themselves in the wars of the Low 
Countries. It may be supposed that very many of them 
perished in the field, and the descendants of others still sur- 
vive in the Netherlands and in Germany. 

In addition to the relief afforded by such an outlet for a 
superfluous military population, whose numbers greatly ex- 
ce^ed what the land could have supplied with food, and who, 
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in fact, had only lived upon plunder, bonds were entered into 
by the men of substance and family on the Borders, not only 
obliging themselves to abstain from depredations, but to stand 
by each other in putting down and preventing such evil doings 
at the hand of others, and in making common cause against 
any clan, branch, or surname, w’ho might take offence at any 
individual for acting in prosecution of this engagement. They 
engaged also to the King and to each other, not only to seize 
and deliver to justice such thieves as should take refuge in 
their grounds, but to discharge from their families or estates all 
persons, domestics, tenants, or others, who could be suspected 
of such offences, and to supply their place with honest and 
peaceable subjects. I am possessed of such a bond, dated in 
the year 1612, and subscribed by about twenty landholders, 
chiefly of the name of Scott. 

Finally, an unusually severe and keen prosecution of all who 
were convicted, accused, or even suspected, of offence against 
the peace of the Border, was set on foot by George Home, 
Earl of Dunbiir, Jameses able but not very scrupulous minister; 
and these judicial measures were conducted so severely as to 
give rise to the proverb of Jeddart (or Jedburgh) justice, by 
which it is said a criminal was hanged first and tried after- 
wards ; the truth of which is affirmed by historians as a well- 
known fact, occurring in numerous instances. 

Cruel as tliese measures were, they tended to remedy a dis- 
efise which seemed almost de8i)erate. Rent, the very name of 
which had till that period scarcely been heard on the Border, 
began to be paid for property, and the proprietors of land 
turned their thoughts to rural industry, instead of the arts of 
predatory warfare. But it was more than a century ere the 
country, so long a harassed and disputed frontier, gained the 
undisturbed appearance of a civilised land. 

Before leaving the subject of the Borders, I ought to explain 
to you, that as the possession of the strong and important 
town of Berwick had been long and fiercely disputed between 
England and Scotland, and as the latter country had never 
surrendered or abandoned her claim to the place, though it had 
so long remained an English possession, James, to avoid giving 
offence to either nation, left the question tmdecided, and since 
the union of the Crowns the city is never spoken of as part of 
England or Scotland, but as the King^s Good Town of Berwick- 
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upon-Tweed ; and when a law is made for North and South 
Britain, without epecial and distinct mention of this ancient 
town, that law is of no force or avail within its precincta 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

IVild State of the Western Islands 

The Highlands and Western Islands were in no respect so 
much atfected by the union of the Crowns as the inhabitants 
of the Borders. The accession of James to the English throne 
was of little consequence to them, unless in so far as it rendered 
the King more powerful, and gave him the means of occasion- 
ally sencling bodies of troops into their fortresses to compel 
them to order; and this was a measure of unusual rigour, 
whit;li was but seldom resorte<l to. 

The Highland tribes, therefore, remained in the same state 
as before, using the same dress, wielding the same arms, divided 
into tlje same clans, cacli governed by its own patriarch, and 
living in all respects as their ancestors had lived for many 
centuries before them. Or if there were some marks of softened 
manners among those Gaelic tril)es who resided on the main- 
land, the inhabitants of the Hebrides or Western Isles, adjacent 
to the coast of Scotland, are described to us as utterly barbar- 
ous. A historian of the period says, “ That the Highlanders 
who dwell on the mainland, though sufficiejitly wild, show some 
shade of civilisation ; but those in the islands are without laws or 
morals, ami tot;Uly destitute of religion and humanity.” Some 
stories of their feuds are indeed preserved, which go far to sup- 
port this general accusation. I will tell you one or two of them. 

The principal possess<^rs of the Hebrides were originally of 
the nanie of MacDoudd, the whole being under the govern- 
ment of a succession of chicis, who bore the name of Donald of 
the Isles, as we have already mentioned, and were possessed 
of authority almost independent of the Kings of Scotland. 
But this great family becoming divided into two or three 
branches, other chiefs settled in some of the islands, and dis- 
puted the property of the original proprietors. Thus, the 
MacLeods, a powerful and numerous clan, who had extensive 
estates on the mainlaud, made themselves masters, at a very 
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early period, of a great part of the large island of Skye, seized 
upon much of the Long Island, as the Isles of Lewis and Harris 
are called, and fought fiercely with the MacDonalds, and other 
tribes of the islands. The following is an example of the mode 
in which these feuds were conducted. 

Al)out the end of the sixteenth century a boat, manned by 
one or two of the MacLeods, landed in Eigg, a small island, 
peopled by the MacDonalds. They were at first hospitably 
received ; but having been guilty of some incivility to the 
young women on the island, it was so much resented by the 
inhabitants, that they tied the MacLeods hand and foot, and 
putting them on board of their own boat, towed it to sea, and 
set it adrift, leaving the wretched men, bound as they were, 
to perish by famine, or by the winds and waves, as chance 
should determine. But fiite so ordered it, that a boat belong- 
ing to the Laird of MacLeod fell in with that which had the 
captives on board, and brought them in safety to the laird’s 
castle of Dunvegan in Skye, where they complained of the 
injury which they had sustained from the MacDonalds of 
Eigg. MacLeod, in a great rage, j)ut to sea with his galleys, 
manned by a large body of his peofde, which the men of Eigg 
could not entertain any rational hope of resisting. Learning 
that their incensed enemy was approaching with superior forces, 
and deep vows of revenge, the inhabitants, who knew they had 
no mercy to expect at MacLeod’s hands, resolved, as the best 
chance of safety in their power, to conceal themselves in a large 
cavern on the seashore. 

This place was particularly well calculated for that purpose. 
The entrance resembles that of a fox-earth, being an opening 
so small that a man cannot enter save by creeping on hands 
and knees. A rill of water falls from the top of the rock, and 
serves, or rather served at the period we speak of, wholly to 
conceal the aperture. A stranger, even when apprised of the 
existence of such a cave, would find the greatest difficulty in 
discovering the entrance. Within, tlie cavern rises to a great 
height, and the floor is covered with white dry sand. It is 
extensive enough to contain a great number of people. The 
whole inhabitants of Eigg, who, with their wives and families, 
amounted to nearly two hundred souls, took refuge within its 
precincts. 

MacLeod arrived with his armament, and landed on the 
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island, but could discover no one on whom to wreak his venge- 
ance — all was desert. The MacLeods destroyed the huts of 
the islanders, and plundered what property they could discover,' 
but the vengeance of the chieftain could not be satisfied with 
such petty injuries. He knew that the inhabitants must either 
have fled in their boats, to one of the islands possessed by the 
MacDonalds, or that they must be concealed somewhere in 
Eigg. After making a strict but unsuccessful search for two 
days, MacLeod had appointed the third to leave his anchorage, 
when, in the gray of the morning, one of the seamen beheld 
from the deck of his galley the figure of a man on the island. 
This was a spy whom the MacDonalds, impatient of their con- 
finement in the cavern, had imprudently sent out to see whether 
MacLeod had retired or no. The poor fellow, when he saw 
himself discovered, endeavoured, by doubling, after the manner 
of a hare or fox, to obliterate the track of his footsteps on 
the snow, and prevent its being discovered where he had re- 
entered the cavern. But all the arts he could use were fruit- 
less; the invaders again landed, and tracked him to the entrance 
of the den. 

MacLeod then summoned those who were within it, and 
called upon them to deliver up the individuals who had mal- 
treated his men, to be disposed of at his pleasure. The Mac- 
Donalds, still confident in the strength of their fastness, which 
no assailant could enter but on hands and knees, refused to 
surrender their clansmen. 

MacLeod next commenced a dreadful work of indiscriminate 
vengeance. He caused his people, by means of a ditch cut 
above the top of the rock, to turn away the stream of water 
which fell over the entrance of the cavern. This being done, 
the MacLeods collected all the combustibles which could be 
found on the island, particularly turf and quantities of dry 
heather, piled them up against the aperture, and maintained 
an immense fii'e for many hours, until the smoke, penetrating 
into the inmost recesses of the cavern, stifled to death every 
creature within. There is no doubt of the truth of this story, 
dreadful as it is. The cavern is often visited by strangers ; and 
I have myself seen the place where the bones of the murdered 
MacDonalds still remain, lying as thick on the floor of the 
cave as in the charnel-house of a church. ^ 

* In the Joninal of his Voyage to the Hebrides, August 1814, Sir Walter 
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The MacLeaiifl, in like manner, a bold and hardy race, who, 
originally followers of the Lords of the Isles, had assumed in- 
dependence, seized upon great part both of the isle of Mull and 
the still more valuable island of Islay, and made war on the 
•^MacDonalds with various success. There is a story belonging 
to this clan, which I may tell you, as giving another striking 
picture of the manners of the Hebrideans. 

The chief of the clan, MacLean of Duart, in the isle of 
Mull, had a son who received the name of Allan-a-Sop, by 
which he was distinguished from others of his clan. As his 
father and mother were not mariied, Allan was of course ille- 
gitimate, and had no inlKuitance to look for, save that which 
he miglit win for himself. 

But the beauty of the boy’s mother having captivated a man 
of rank in the clan, called MacLean of Torloisk, he married 
her, and took her to reside with him at his castle of Torloisk, 
situated on the shores of the sound, or small strait of the sea, 
which divides the smaller island of Ulva from that of Mull 
Allan-a-Sop paid his mother frequent visits at her new resi- 
dence, and she was naturaUy glad to see the poor boy, both 
from affection, and on account of his i)ersonal strength and 
beauty, which distinguished him above other youths of his 
age. But she v as obliged to confer marks of her attachment 
on him as privately as she could, for Allan’s visits were by no 
means so acceptable to her husband as to herself. Indeed, 
Torloisk liked so little to see the lad, that he determined to 
put some affront on him, which should prevent his returning 
to the castle for some time. An opportunity for executing his 
purpose soon occurred. 

The lady one morning, looking from the window, saw her 
son coming wandering down the hill, and hastened to put a 
girdle cake upon the fire, that he might have hot bread for 
breakfast. Something called her out of the apartment after 
making this preparation, and her husband, entering at the 
same time, saw at once what she had been about, and deter- 
mined to give the boy such a reception as should disgust him 
for the future. He snatched the cake from the girdle, thnist 
it into his step-son’s hands, which he forcibly closed on the 

Scott saya, “ I brought off, in spite of the prejudices of our sailors, a skull 
from among the numerous specimens of mortality which the cavern af- 
forded ,” — See Note, “ Lord of the Isles f 
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scalding bread, saying, “Here, Allan — here is a cake which 
your mother has got ready for your breakfast.” Allan’s hands 
were severely burnt ; and, being a sharp-witted and proud boy, 
he resented this mark of his step-father’s ill-will, and came not 
again to Torloisk. 

At this time the western seas were covered with the vessels 
of pirates, who, not unlike the Sea-Kings of Denmark at an 
early period, sometimes settled and made conquests on the 
islands. Allan-a-Sop was young, strong, and brave to despera- 
tion. He entered as a mariner on board of one of these ships, 
and in process of time obtained the command, first of one 
galley, then of a small flotilla, with which he sailed round the 
seas and collected considerable plunder, until his name became 
both feared and famous. At length he proposed to himself to 
pay a visit to his mother, whom he had not seen for many 
years; and setting sail for this purpose, he anchored one 
morning in the sound of Ulva, and in front of the house of 
Torloisk. His mother was dead, but his stepfather, to whom 
he was now as much an object of fear as he had been formerly 
of aversion, hastened to the shore to receive his formidable 
stepson, with great affectation of kindness and interest in his 
prosperity; wliile Allan-a-Sop, who, though very rough and 
hasty, does not appear to have been sullen or vindictive, seemed 
to take his kind reception in good part 

The crafty old man succeeded so well, as he thought, in 
securing Allan’s friendship, and obliterating all recollections of 
the former afiront put on him, that he began to think it pos- 
sible to employ his stepson in executing his own private 
revenge upon MacQuarric of Ulva, with Avlioin, as was usual 
between such neighbours, lie had some feud. With this pur- 
pose, he ofie.red what he called the following good advice to 
his son-in-law : “ My dear Allan, you have now wandered over 
the seas long enough ; it is time you should have some footing 
upon land, a castle to protect yourself in winter, a village and 
cattle for your men, and a harbour to lay up your galleys. 
Now, here is the island of Ulva, near at hand, which lies ready 
for your occupation, and it will cost you no trouble, save that 
of putting to death the present proprietor, the Laird of Mac- 
Quarrie, a useless old carle, who has cumbered the world long 
enough.” 

AJlan-a-Sop thanked his stepfather for so happy a suggestion, 
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which he declared he would put in execution forthwith. Accord* 
ingly, Betting sail the next morning, he appeared before 
MacQuarrie^s house an hour before noon. The old chief of 
Ulva wjis much alarmed at the menacing apparition of so many 
galleys, and his anxiety was not lessened by the news that they 
were commanded by the redoubted Allan-a-Sop. Having no 
effectual means of resistance, MacQuarrie, who was a man of 
shrewd sense, saw no alternative save that of receiving the 
invaders, whatever might be their piupose, with all outward 
demonstrations of joy and satisfaction ; the more especially as 
he recollected having taken some occasional notice of Allan 
during his early youth, which he now resolved to make the 
most of. Accordingly, MacQuarrie caused immediate prepara- 
tions to be made for a banquet as splendid as circumstances 
admitted, hastened down to the shore to meet tiie rover, and 
welcomed him to Ulva with such an appearance of sincerity, 
that the pirate found it impossible to pick any quarrel, which 
might afford a pretence for executing the violent purpose which 
he had been led to meditate. 

They feasted together the whole day ; and, in the evening, 
as Allan-a-Sop was about to retire to his ships, he thanked the 
laird for his hospitality, but remarked, vith a sigh, that it had 
cost him very dear. “How can that be,” said MacQuarrie, 
“when I bestowed this entertainment upon you in free good 
wilU” — “It is true, my friend,” replied the pirate, “but then 
it has quite disconcerted the purpose for which I came hither ; 
which was to put you to death, my good friend, and seize upon 
your house and island, and so settle myself in the world. It 
would have been very convenient for me, this island of Ulva ; 
but your friendly reception has rendered it impossible for me 
to execute my purpose : so that I must be a wanderer on the 
seas for some time longer.” Whatever MacQuarrie felt at 
learning he had been so near to destruction, he took care to 
show no emotion save surprise, and replied to his visitor, — 
“ My dear Allan, who was it tliat put into your mind so unkind 
a pur})ose towards your old friend ; for I am sure it never arose 
from your own generous nature 1 It must have been old Tor- 
loisk, who made such an indifferent husband to your mother, 
and such an unfriendly stepfather to you when you were a 
helpless boy ; but now, when he secs you a bold and powerfiil 
leader, he desires to make a quarrel betwixt you and those who 
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were the friendi of your youth. If you consider this matter 
rightly, Allan, you will see that the estate and harbour of 
Torloisk lie to the full aa conveniently for you as those of Ulva, 
and that, if you are disposed (as is very natural) to make a 
settlement by force, it is much better it sltould be at the 
expense of the old churl, who never showed you kindness or 
countenance, tlian at that of a friend like me, who always 
loved and honoured you.” 

Allan-a*So|) was struck with the justice of this reasoning ; 
and the old offence of his scalded fingers was suddenly recallecl 
to his mind. It is very true what you say, MacQuarrie,” he 
replied ; “ and, besides, I have not forgotten what a hot break* 
fast my stepfather treated me to one morning. Farewell for 
the present ; you shall soon hear news of me from the other 
side of the sound.” Having said thus much, the pirate got on 
board, and, commanding his men to unmoor the galleys, sailed 
back to Torloisk, and prepared to land in arms. Mac-Lean 
hastened to meet him, in expectation to hear of the death of 
his enemy, MacQuarrie. But Allan greeted him in a veiy 
different manner from what he expected. “You hoary old 
traitor,” he said, “you instigated my simple good nature to 
murder a better man than yourself ! But have you forgotten 
how you scorched my fingers twenty years ago, with a burning 
cakei The day is come that that breakfast must be paid for.” 
So saying, he dashed out the old man^s brains with a battle-axe, 
took possession of his castle and property, and established there 
a distinguished branch of the clan of MacLean. 

It is told of another of these western chiefs, who is said, 
upon the whole, to have been a kind and good-natured man, 
that he was subjected to repeated risk and injury by the 
treachery of an ungrateful nephew, who attempted to surprise 
his castle, in order to put his uncle to death, and obtain for 
himself the command of the tribe. Being detected on the first 
occasion, and brought before his uncle as a prisoner, the chief 
dismissed him unharmed; with a warning, however, not to 
repeat the offence, since, if he did so, he would cause him to 
be put to a death so fearful that all Scotland should ring with 
it. The wicked young man persevered, and renewed his 
attempts against his uncle’s castle and life. Falling a second 
time into the hands of the offended chieftain, the prisoner had 
reason to term him as good as his word. He was confined in 
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the pit, or dungeon of the castle, a deep dark vault, to which 
there was no access save through a hole in the roof. He was 
left without food, till his appetite grew voracious ; the more so, 
as he had reason to apprehend that it was intended to starve 
him to death. But the vengeance of his uncle was of a more 
refined character. The stone which covered the aperture in 
the roof was lifted, and a quantity of salt beef let down to the 
prisoner, who devoured it eagerly. When he had glutted him- 
self with this food, and expected to be supplied with liquor, to 
quench the raging thirst which the diet had excited, a cup was 
slowly lowered down, which, when he eagerly gra.spcd it, he 
found to be empty ! Then they rolled the stone on the opening 
in the vault, and left the captive to perish by thirst, the most 
dreadful of all deaths. 

Many similar stories could be told you of th(^ wild wars of 
the islanders ; but these may suffice at present to give you 
some idea of the fierceness of their manners, the low value at 
which they held human life, the cruel manner in which wrongs 
were revenged, and the unscrupulous violence by which pro- 
perty was acquired. 

The Hebrideans seem to have been iiccounted by King 
James a race whom it wan impossible to subdue, conciliate, or 
improve by civilisation ; and the only remedy which ocemred 
to him was to settle Lowlanders in the islands, and drive away 
or extirpate the people by whom they were inhabited. For 
this purpose, the King authorised an association of many gentle- 
men in the county of Fife, then the wealthiest and most civilised 
part of Scotland, who undertook to make a settlement in the 
isles of Lewis and Harris. These undertakers, as they were 
called, levied money, assembled soldiers, and manned a fleet, 
with which they hinded on the Lewis, and effected a settlement 
at Stornoway in that country, as they w'ould have done in 
establishing a colony on the desort shores of a distant continent. 

At this time the property of the Lewis was disputed between 
the sons of Rora MacLeod, the hist lord, who had two families 
by separate wives. The undertakers, finding the natives thus 
quarrelling among themselves, bad little difficulty in building 
a small town and fortifying it ; and their enter] )rise in the 
beginning assumed a promising appearance. But tlie Lord of 
Kintail, chief of the numerous and powerful clan of MacKcnzie, 
was little disposed to let this fair island fall into the possession 
27 
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of a company of Lowland adventurers. He had himself some 
views of obtaining it in the name of Torquil Oonnaidagh 
MacLeod, one of the Hebridean claimants, who was closely 
connected with the family of MacKeiizie, and disposed to act 
as his powerful ally desired. Thus privately encoui*aged, the 
islanders united themselves against the undertakers ; and, after 
a war of various fortune, attacked their camp of Stornoway, 
took it by storm, burnt the fort, slew many of them, and made 
the rest prisoners. Tliey were not expelled, you may be sure, 
without bloodshed and massacre. Some of the old persons 
still alive in the Lewis, talk of a very old woman, living in 
their youth, who used to say that she had held the light while 
her countrymen were cutting the throats of the Fife adventurers. 

A lady, the wife of one of the principal gentlemen in the 
expedition, lied from the scene of violence into a wild and path- 
less desert of rock anrl morass, called the Forest of Fannig. 
In this wilderness she became the mother of a child. A 
Hebridean, who chanced to pass on one of the ponies of the 
country, saw the mother and infant in the Jict of perishing with 
cold, and being struck with the misery of their condition, con- 
trived a strange manner of preserving them. He killed his 
pony, and opening its belly, and removing the entrails, he put 
the new-born infant and the heljdess mother into the inside of 
the carcass, to have the advantage of the warmth which this 
strange and shocking receptacle for some time afforded. In 
this manner, with or without assistance, he contrived to bear 
them to some place of security, where the lady remained till 
she could get back in safety to her own country. 

Tlio lady who experienced this remarkable deliverance 
became aftciwards, by a second marriage, the wife of a person 
of consequence and inHuence in Edinburgh, a judge, I believci, 
of the Court of Session. One evening, while she looked out of 
the window of her house in the Canoiigate, just as a heavy 
storm was coming on, she heard a man in the Highland dress 
say in the Gaidic language, to another with whom he was 
walking, “This would be a rough night for the Forest ol 
Fannig.” The lady’s attention was immediately attracted by 
the name of a place which she had such awful reasons for 
remembering, and, on looking attentively at the man who spoke, 
she recognised her preserver. Slie called him into the house, 
received him in the most cordial manner, and finding that he 
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was come from the Western Islands on some law business of 
great importance to his family, she interested her husband in 
his favour, by whose influence it was speedily and successfully 
settled ; and the Hebridean, loaded with kindness and presents, 
returned to his native island, with re«‘ison to congratulate him- 
self on the humanity which he had shown in so singular a 
manner. 

After the surprise of their fort, and the massacre of the de- 
fenders, the Fife gentlemen tired of their und(Ttaking ; and the 
Lord of Kintail had the whole advantage of the dispute, for 
he contrived to get possession of the Lewis for himself, and 
transmitted it to his family, with whom it still remains. 

It appears, however, that King James did not utterly despair 
of improving the Hebrides, by means of colonisation. It was 
supposed that the powerful Marquis of Huntly might have 
been able to acquire the property, and had wealth enough to 
pay the crown something for the grant. The whole archi- 
pelago was offered to him, with the exception of Skye and 
Lewis, at the cheap price of ten thousand pounds Scots, or 
about £800 ; but the Marquis would not give more than half 
the sum demanded, for what he justly considered as merely a 
permission to conquer a sterile region, inhabited by a warlike 
race. 

Such was the ineffectual result of the cflbrts to introduce 
sonuj civilisation into these islands. In the next (jhapter we 
shall show that the improvement of th(j Highlanders on the 
mainland wiis not much more satisfactory. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

CmUmpi of the Highlanders for the Arts of Pecu'r — 

Instances of their airocity 

The size and position of the Highlands of Scotlaial rendered 
them inu(;h less susceptible of iinprovcmcnt tluin the Border 
districts, which, far less extensive, and less difficult of access, 
were now p]a(‘,ed between two civilised and peaceful countries, 
instead of bfiing the frontier of two hostile lands. 

The Highlanders, on the contiary, continued the same scries 
of wars among themselves, and incursions upon their Lowland 
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neighbours, which had distinguislied them ever since the dawn 
of their history. Military adventure, in one form or other, 
was their delight as well as their employment, and all works of 
industry were considered as unwortliy the dignity of a moun- 
taineer. Even the necessary task of raising a scanty crop of 
barley was assigned to the aged, and to the women and child- 
ren. The men thought of nothing but hunting and war. I 
will give you an account of a Efighland chieftain, in character 
and practice not very different from that of Alla.n-a-Sop, the 
Hebridean. 

The Stewarts, who inhabited the district of Appin, in the 
West Highlands, were a numerous and warlike clan. Appin 
is the title of the chief of the clan. The second branch of the 
family was that of Invcmahyle. The founder, a second son of 
the house of Appin, was called by the uncommon epithet of 
Saioleach or the Peaceful, One of his neighbours wris the 
Lord of Dunstaffnage, called Oailen Uaine, or Green Colin, 
from the green colour which predominated in his tartan. This 
Green Colin surprised the peaceful Laird of Invcmahyle, assas- 
sinated him, burnt his house, and destroyed his whole family, 
excepting an infant at the breast. This infant did not owe its 
safety to the mercy of Green Colin, but to the activity and 
presence of mind of its nurse. Finding she could not escape 
the pursuit of that chiefs attendants, the faithful nurse deter- 
mined to provide for the safety of her foster-child, whose life 
she knew was aimed at, in the only manner which remained 
She therefore hid the infant in a small fissure, or cave, of a 
rock, and as the only means she had of supplying him with 
subsistence, hung by a string round his neck a large piece of 
lard, in the faint hope that instinct might induce the child to 
employ it as a means of subsistence. The poor woman had 
only time to get a little way from the place where she had con- 
cealed her chai-ge, when she was made prisoner by the pursuers 
As she denied any knowledge where the child was, they dis- 
missed her as a person of no consequence, but not until they 
had kept her two or three days in close confinement, menacing 
her with death unless she would discover what she had done 
with the infant. 

When she found herself at liberty and unobserved, she went 
to the hole in which she had concealed her charge, with little 
hope save of finding such relics as wolves, wild-cats, or birds 
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of prey might have left after feasting upon its flesh, but still 
with the pious wish to consign the remains of her davit or 
foster-child, to some place of Christian burial. But her joy 
and sui’prise were extreme to find the infant still alive and well, 
having lived during her absence by sucking the lard, which it 
had reduced to a very small morsel, scarce larger than a hazel 
nut. The delighted nurse made all haste to escape with her 
charge to the neighbouring district of Moidart, of which she 
was a native, being the wife of the smith of the clan of Mac- 
Donald, to whom that country belonged. The mother of the 
infant thus miraculously rescued had also been a daughter of 
this tribe. 

To ensure the safety of her foster-child, the nurse persuaded 
her husband to bring it up as their own son. The smith, you 
must remark, of a Highland tribe, was a person of considerable 
consequence. His skill in forging armour and weapons was 
usually united with dexterity in using them, and with the 
strength of body which his profession required. If I recollect 
right, the smith usually ranked as third oflicer in the chiefs 
household. The yoimg Donald Stewart, as he grew up, was 
distinguished for great personal strength. He became skilful 
in his foster-father’s art, and so powerful, that he could, it is 
said, wield two fore -hammers, one in each hand, for hours 
togetlier. From this circiunstance, he gained the name of 
Donuil nan Ord^ that is, Donald of the Hammer, by which 
lie Avas all his life distingidshed. 

When he attained the age of tw^enty-one, Donald’s foster- 
father, the smith, observing that his courage and enterprise 
equalled liis personal strength, thought fit to discover to him 
the secret of his birth, the injuries which he had received from 
Green Colin of Duiistaffnage, and the pretensions which he 
had to the property of luvcrnahyle, now in the possession of 
the man who had slain his father, and usm*ped his inheritance. 
He concluded his discoveiy by presenting to his beloved foster- 
child his own six sons to he his followers and defenders for life 
and death, and his assistants in the recovery of his patrimony. 

Law of every description was unknown in the Highlands. 
Young Donald proceeded in his enterprise by hostile measures 
In addition to his six foster-brethren, he got some assistance 
from his mother’s kindred, and levied among the old adherents 
of his father, and his Miismen of the house of Appin, such 
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additional force, that lie was able to give battle to Green Colin, 
tv'hom he defeated and slew, regaining at the same time his 
father’s house and estate of Invemahyle. This success had its 
dangers; for it placed the young chief in feud with all the 
families of the powerful clan of Campbell, to which the slain 
Duns taffu age belonged by alliance at least ; for Green Colin 
and his ancestors had assumed the name, and ranked themselves 
under the banner, of this formidable clan, although originally 
they were chieftains of a different and independent race. The 
feud became mo]*e deadly, when, not satisfied with revenging 
himself on the immediate authors of his early misfortune, 
Donald made inroads on the Campbells in their own dominions ; 
in evidence of wliich his historian quotes a verse to this pur- 
pose — 

‘'Donald of the Smithy, the Son of the Hammer, 

Filled the banks of Lochawe with mourning and clamour.'* 

At length the powerful Earl of Argyle resented the repeated 
injuries winch were oflered to his clansmen and kindred. The 
Stewarts of Appin refused to support their kinsman against an 
enemy s() formidable, and insisted that he should seek for peace 
with the Earl. So that Donald, left to himself, and sensible 
that he was unable to withstand the force which might be 
brought against him by this mighty chief, endeavoured to pro- 
f)itiate the Earl’s favour by placing bimsclf in his hands. 

Stew^art went, accordingly, with only a single attendant, 
tovrards Inverary, the castle of Argjde, and met with the Earl 
himself at some distance in the open fields. Donald of the 
Elammer showed on this occasion that it was not fear which 
had induced him to this step. Being a man of ready wit, and 
a poet, which was an accomplishment high in the estimarion of 
the Highlanders, ho opened the conference with an extempore 
verse, which intimated a sort of defiance, rather like the lan- 
guage of a mail that cared not what might befall him, than 
one who craved mercy or asked forgiveness. 

“Son of (lark Colin, thou dangerous carl, 

Small is the boon that I crave at thy hand ; 

Enough, if in safety from bondage and peril, 

Thou let’st mo return to my kindred and land.” 

The Eaii was too generous to avail himself of the advantage 
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which Invernahyle’s confidence had aftbrded him, but he could 
not abstain from maintaining the conversation thus begun, in 
a gibing tone. Donuil nan Ord was harsh^fcatured, and had a 
custom, allied to his mode of education, and the haughtiness 
of his character, of throwing back his head, and laughing loudly 
with his mouth wide open. In ridicule of this peculiarity, in 
which Donald had indulged repeatedly, Argyle, or one of his 
attendants, pointed out to his observation a rock in the neigh- 
bourhood, which bore a singular resemblance to a human face, 
with a large mouth much thrown back, and open as if laughing 
a horse-laugh. “ Do you see yonder crag ? ” said the Earl to 
Donald of the Ilammer : “ it is called Gaire Granda, or the 
Ugl't/ Lmigh,*' Donald felt the intended gibe, and as Argyle's 
lady was a hard-favoured and haughty woman, he replied, 
without hesitation, in a verse like the following : 

“Ugly the sneer of yon cliff of the hill, 

Nature has stamped the grim laugh on the place ; 

Would you seek for a grimmer and uglier still, 

You will find it at home in your couiitosH’s face." 

Argyle took the raillery of Donald in good part, but would 
not make peace witli him, until he agn'cd to make two creaghy 
or inroads, one on Moidart, and one on Atholc. It seems prob- 
able that the purpose of Argyle was to engage his troublesome 
neighbour in a feud with other clans to whom he bore no good- 
will ; for wbethcr ho of the Hammer fell or was siiccessful, the 
Earl, in eithei- event, would gain a certain advantage. Donald 
accepted peace with the Campbells on these terms. 

On his return home, Donald coinmnnicated to MacDonald 
of Moidart the engagement he liad come under; and that 
chieftain, his mothcEs kinsman and ally, concerted that Inver- 
nahyle and his band should plunder certain villages in Moidart, 
the inhabitants of which had oftended him, and on whom he 
desii’ed chastisement should be inliieted. The incursion of 
Donald the Hammerer punished them to some piirjiose, and 
so far he fulfilled his engagement to Argyle, without making 
an enemy of his own kinsman. With the Athole men, as 
more distant and unconnected with him, Donald stood on loss 
ceremony, and made more than one successful creagh upon 
them. His name was now established iis one of the most for- 
midable marauders known in the Highlamls, and a very bloody 
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action which he sustained against the family of the Grahams 
of Monteith, made him still more dreaded. 

The Earls of Monteith, you must know, had a castle situ- 
ated upon an island in the lake, or loch, as it is called, of the 
same name. But thougli this residence, which occupied almost 
the whole of the islet upon which its ruins still exist, was a 
strong and safe place of abode, and adajjted accordingly to such 
perilous times, it had this inconvenience, that the stables, 
cow-houses, poultry-yard, and other domestic offices, were 
necessarily separated from the castle, and situated on the 
mainland, as it would have been impossible to be constantly 
transporting the animals belonging to the establishment to 
and fro from the shore to the island. These offices, therefore, 
w’^ere constructed on the banks of the lake, and in some sort 
defenceless. 

It happened upon a time that there was to be a great enter- 
tainment in the castle, and a number of the Grahams were 
assembled. The occiision, it is said, w^as a marriage in the 
family. To prepare for this feiist, much provisif)n was got 
ready, and in j^articular a great deal of poultry had been col- 
lected. While the feast w^as preparing, an unhappy chance 
brought Donald of the Hammer to the side of the hike, re- 
turning at the head of a banil of hungry followers, whom he 
was conducting homewards to the West Highlands, after some 
of his usual exemsions into Stirlingshire. Seeing so much 
good victuals ready, and being possessed of an excellent appe- 
tite, the Western Uighlandcrs neither asked questions, nor 
waited for an invitation, but devoured all the provisions that 
had been prepared for the Grahams, and then w'cnt on their 
way rejoicing, through the difficult and djmgerous prtth which 
leads from the banks of the loch of Monteith, through the 
mountfiius, to the side of bch Katrine. 

The Grahams were filled with the highest indignation. Ko 
one in those fierce times w^as so contemptible as an individual 
who would Bufter himself to be plundered without exacting 
satisfaction and revenge, and the loss of their dinner probably 
aggravated the sense of the insults entertained by the guests. 
The company who were assembled at the castle of Monteith, 
headed by the Earl himself, hastily took to their boats, and, 
disembarking on the northern side of the lake, pursued with 
all speed the marauders and their leader. They came up with 
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Donald’s part}^ in the gorge of a piwss, near a rock called Oraig> 
V^ad, or the Wolf’s Cliff. Here the Grahams called, with loud 
insults, on tlic Appin men to stand, and one of them, in allusion 
to the execution which had been done amongst the }>oultry, 
exclaimed in verse — 

** They’re brave gallants, these Appin men, 

To twist the throat of cock and lien ? ” 

Donald instantly replied to the reproach — 

“ And if ^ve be of Appiu’s line, 

AVe’ll twist a goose’s neck in thine.” 

So saying, he shot the unlucky scoffer with an arrow. The 
battle tlien began, and was continued with much fury till night. 
The Earl of Monteith and many of his noble kinsmen fell, 
while Donald, favoured by darkness, escaped with a single 
attendant. The Grahams obtained, from the cause of the 
quarrel, the nickname of Gramoch an Garrigh, or Grahams 
of the Hens : although they certainly lost no honour in the 
encounter, ha\dng fought like game-cocks. 

Donald of the Hammer was twice married. His second 
marriage was highly displeasing to his eldest son, whom he 
had by his first wife. This young man, whose name was 
Duncan, seems to have partaken rather of the disposition of hLs 
grandfather, A lister Saoileach, or the Peaceful, than of the 
turbulent spirit of liis father the Hammerer. He quitted the 
family mansion in displeasure at his father’s second marriage, 
and went to a farm called Inverfalla, which his father had be- 
stowed upon his nurse iii reward for her eminent services. 
Duncan took up his abode with this valued connection of the 
family, who was now in the extremity of old age, and amused 
himself with attempting to improve the cultivation of the 
i'arm ; u ttusk which not only wjis considered as below the dig- 
nity of a Highland gentleman, but even regarded as the last 
degree of degradation. 

The idea of his son’s occupying himself with agricultural 
opciatioiis struck so much shame and anger into the heart of 
Donald the Hammerer, that his resentment against him became 
ungovernable. At length, as he walked by his owm side of the 
river, and looked towards Inveifalla, ho saw, to liis extreme 
displeasure, a number of men employed in digging and levelling 
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the fioil for some intended crop. Soon after, he had the addi- 
tional mortification to see his son come out and mingle with the 
workmen, as if giWng them directions ; and, finally, beheld him 
take the spade out of an awkward fellow’s hand, and dig a little 
himself to show him how to use it. This last act of degeneracy 
drove the Hammerer frantic; he seized a curragh, or boat 
covered with hides, which w^as near, jumped into it, and pushed 
across the stream, \^dth the determination of destroying the 
son v\djo had, in his opinion, brought such unutterable dis- 
grace upon his family. The poor agriculturist seeing his 
father approach in such haste, and having a shrewd guess of 
the nature of his parental intentions, fled into the house and 
hid himself. Donald followed with his drawn weapon ; but, 
deceived by passion and darkness, he plunged his sword into 
the body of one whom he saw lying on the bed-clothes. In- 
stead of his son, for whom the blow was intended, it lighted 
on the old foster-mother, to whom he owed his life in infancy 
and education in youth, and slew her on the spot. After this 
misfortune, Donald became deeply affected with remorse ; and 
giving up all his estates to his children, he retired to the 
Abbey of St. Oolumba, in Iona, passed the remainder of his 
days as a monk, and died at the age of eighty-seven. 

It may easily be believed, that there was little peace and 
quiet in a country abounding with such men as the Hammerer, 
who thought the practice of honest industry on the part of a 
gentleman was an act of degeneracy, for which nothing short 
of death was an adequate punishment ; so that the disorderly 
state of the Highlands was little sliort of that of the Isles. 
Still, however, many of the principal chiefs attended occasion- 
ally at the court of Scotland ; others were frequently oblig(‘d 
to send their sons to be educated there, who were retained as 
hostages for the peaceable behaviour of the clan ; so that by 
degrees they came to improve with the increasing civilisation 
of the times. 

The authority also of the great nobles, who held estates in 
or adjacent to the Highlands, was a means, though a rough 
one, of making the district over which they exercised their 
power, submit, in a certain degree, to the occasional influence 
of the laws. It is true, that the gi-eat Earls of Huntly, Argyle, 
Sutherland, and other nobles did not enforce the Lowland 
institutions upon their Highland vassals out of mere zeal for 
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their civilisation, but i*ather because, by taking care to secure 
the power of the sovereign and the laws on their own side, 
they could make the infraction of them by the smaller chiefs 
the pretext for breaking down the independent clans, and 
making them submit to their own authority. 

I wdl] give you an example of the manner in which a noble 
lady chjistis(^d a Highland chief in the reign of James the Sixth. 
The Head of the liouse of Gordon, then Marquis of Huntly, 
was by far the most powerful lord in the northern counties 
and exercised great influence over the Highland clans who 
inhabited the mountains of Badenoch, which lay behind his 
extensive domains. One of the most ancient tribes situated 
in and near that district is that of Macintosh, a word which 
means Child of the Thane, as they boast their descent from 
IMacduif, the celebrated Thane of Fife. This haughty race 
having fallen at variance with the Gordons, William Macintosh, 
their chief, carried his enmity to so great a pitch, as to 
surprise and burn the castle of Auchindown, belonging to the 
Gordon family. The Marquis of Huntly vowed the severest 
vengeance. He moved against the Macintoshes with his own 
followois ; and he let loose ujx)!! the devoted tribe all such 
neighbouring (dans as would do anything, as the old phrase 
was, for his love or for his fear. Macintosh, after a short 
struggle, found himself unecpial to sustain the conflict, and saw 
that he must either behold his clan totaOy exterminated, or 
contrive some mode of pacifying Huiitly^s resentment. The 
idea of the first alternative was not to be endured, and of the 
last he saw no chance, save by surrendering himself into the 
power of the Marquis, and thus personally atoning for the 
offence which he had committed. To perform this act of 
generous devotion with as much chance of safety as possible, he 
chose a time when the Marquis himself was absent, and asking 
for the lady, whom he judged likely to prove less inexorable 
than her husband, he presented himself as the unhappy Laird 
of Macintosh, who came to deliver himself up to the Gordon, 
to answer for his burning of Auchindown, and only desired 
that Huntly would sjiare his clan. The Marchioness, a stem 
and haughty w^oman, had shared deeply in her husband’s resent- 
ment. She regarded Macintosh with a keen eye, as the hawk 
or eagle contemplates the prey within its clutch, and having 
spoken a word aside to her attendants, replied to the suppliant 
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chief in this manner: — “Macintosh, you have offended the 
Gordon so deeply, that Huntly has sworn by his fatherfe soul, 
that be will never pardon you, till he has brought your neck 
to the block.” — “I will stoop even to that humiliation, to secure 
the safety of my father’s house,” said Macintosh. And as this 
intejTiew i)assed in the kitchen of the castle at Bog of Gicht, 
he undid the collar of his doublet, and kneeling down before 
the huge block on wluch, in the rude hospitality of the time, 
the slain bullocks and sheep were broken up for use, he laid his 
neck upon it, expecting, doubtless, that the lady would be 
satisfied with this token of unreserved submission. But the 
inexorable Mai’chioness made a sign to the cook, who stepped 
forward with his liatchet raised, and struck Macintosh’s head 
from his body. 

Another story, and 1 will change the subject. It is also of 
the family of Gordon ; not that they were by any means more 
hard-hearted than other Scottish barons, who had feuds with 
the Highlanders, but because it is the readiest which occurs to 
my recollection. Tlio, Farquharsons of Deesido, a bold and 
warlike pcojde, inhabiting the dales of Braemar, had taken 
oftbnee at, and slain, a gentleman of conseciuence, named 
Gordon of Brackley. The Marquis of lluiitly summoned his 
forces, to take a bloody vengeance for the death of a Gordon ; 
and that none of the guilty tribe might escape, communicated 
with the Laird of Grant, a very powerful chief, who was an 
ally of lluntly, and a relation, I believe, to the slain Baron of 
Brackley. 'I’licy agnied, that, on a day appointed, Grant, v/ith 
bis clan in arms, should occupy the upper end of the vale of 
Doii, and move Iroin thcnco downwards, while the Gordons 
should {iscend the river from beneath, each i)arty killing, burn- 
ing, and destroying, without mercy, whatever and whomever 
they iband before them. A terrible massacre was made of the 
Fanpihju’sons, taken at uuaM^ares, and placed betwixt two ene- 
mies. Almost all the men and women of the race were slain, 
and when the day was done, Huntly found himself encumbered ^ 
with about two hundred orphan children, whose parents had 
been killed. What became of them you shall presently hear. 

About a year alter this foray, the Laird of Grant chanced to 
dine at the Marquis’s castle. He was, of course, received with 
kindness, and entertained with magnificence. After dinner 
was over, Huntly said to his gucat, that ho would show him 
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Bome rare sport. Accordingly, he conducted Grant to a bal- 
cony, which, as was frequent in old mansions, overlooked the 
kitchen, perhaps to permit the lady to give an occasional eye 
to the operations there. The numerous servants of the Mar- 
quis and his visitors had already dined, and Grant beheld the 
remains of the victuals which had furnished a plentiful meal 
flung at random into a large trough, like that out of which 
swine feed. While Grant wtis wondering what this could mean, 
the master cook gjive a signal with his silver whistle ; on which 
a hatch, like that of a dog kennel, was raised, and there rushed 
into the kitchen, some shrieking, some shouting, some yelling 
— not a pack of hounds, which, in number, noise, and tumult, 
they greatly resembled, but a huge mob of children, half naked, 
and totally wild in their manners, who threw themselves on the 
contents of the trough, and fought, struggled, bit, scratched, 
and clamoured, each to get the largest share. Grant was a 
man of humanity, and did not see in that degrading scene all 
the amusement which his noble host had intended to afford 
him. “ In the name of Heaven,” he said, who are these 
unfortunate creatures that are fed like so many pigs ? ” — They 
are the children of those Farquharsons whom we slew last year 
on Dee side,” answered Huntly. The Laird felt more shocked 
than it would have been prudent or polite to express. “ My 
Lord,” he said, ray sword helped to make these poor children 
orphans, and it is not fair that your Lordship should be 
burdened with all the expense of maintaining them. You 
have supported them for a year and day — allow me now to 
take them to Castle Grant, and keep them for the same period 
at my cost. Huntly Wiis tired of the joke of the pig-trough, and 
willingly consented to have the undisciplined rabble of children 
taken ofi* his hands. He troubled himself no more about them ; 
and the Laird of Grant, carrying them to his castle, had them 
dispersed among his clan, and brought up decently, giving 
them his own name of Grant ; but it is said their descendants 
are still called the Race of the Trough, to distinguish them 
from the families of the tribe into which they were adopted. 

These are instances of the severe authority exercised by the 
great barons over their Highland neighbours and vassals. Still 
that authority produced a regard to the laws, which they would 
not otherwise have received. These mighty lords, though pos- 
sessed of great power in their jurisdictions, never efiected entire 
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independence, as had been done by the old Lords of the Isles, 
who made peace and war with England, without the consent 
of the King of Scotland. On the contrary, Argjde, Huntly, 
Murray, and others, always used at least the pretext of the 
King’s name and authority, and were, from habit and education, 
less apt to practise wild stretches of arbitrary power than the 
native chiefs of the Highlands. In proportion, therefore, as 
the influence of the nobles increased, the country approached 
more nearly to civilisation. 

It must not here be forgotten, that the increase of power 
acquired by the sovereign, in the person of James VI., was felt 
severely by one of his great feudal lords, for exercising violence 
and oppression, even in the most distant extremity of the empire. 
The Earl of Orkney, descended from a natural son of James V., 
and of course a cousin -german of the reigning monarch, had 
indulged himself in extravfigant excesses of arbitrary authority 
amongst the wild recesses of the Orkney and Zetland islands. 
He had also, it was alleged, shown some token of a wish 
to assume sovereign power, and had caused his natural son 
to defend the castle of Kirkwall, by force of arras, against 
tlie King’s troops. Mr. Littlejohn is now something of a 
Latin scholar, and be wiU understand, that this wicked Earl 
of Orkney’s ignorance of that language exposed him to two 
disgraceful blunders. When he had built the great tower of 
Scalloway in Zetland, he asked a clergyman for a motto, who 
supplied him with the following Latin words : — 

** Cujus fundamon saxum ost, doraua ilia mauobit 
Stabilis ; ot contra, ai sit arena, porit.” 

The Earl wiis highly pleased with this motto, not understand- 
ing that the secret meaning implied, tliat a house, raised by 
honouT’able and virtuous means, was txs durable as if founded 
upon a rock ; wliereas one like his new castle of Scalloway, 
constructed by injustice and oppressive means, was like one 
founded on the fixitliless sands, and would soon perish. It is 
jiow a waste ruin, and bears the defaced inscription as if 
prophetic of the evemt. 

' A worse error was that which occurred in the motto over 
another castle on the ishmd of Birsa, in Orkney, built by his 
father and repaired by himself. Here he was pleased to inscribe 
his father’s name and descent thus : — Robertus Stuartus, 
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Filkts Jacobi quinti, Rex Scotorum, hoc Edipicium 
Instrttxit. Sic fuit, est, et, eeit. It was probably only 
the meaning of this inscription to intimate, that Earl Robert 
was the son of James V., King of Scotland, which was an 
undeniable truth ; but putting Rex in the nominative instead 
of Regu^ in tlie genitive, as the construction required, Earl 
Patrick seemed to state that his father had been the King of 
Scotland, and was gravely charged with high treason for 
asserting such a proposition. 

If this was rather a severe punishment for false Latin, it 
must be allowed that Earl Patrick deserved his condemnation 
by repeated acts of the gi-eatest cruelty and oppression on the 
defenceless inhabitants of those remote islands. He was hold 
in such terror by them, that one person who was brought as a 
witness against him, refused to answer any question till he had 
received a solemn assurance that the Earl would never be 
permitted to return to Orkney. Being positively assured of 
this, he gave such a detail of his usurpation and crimes as 
made his guilt fully manifest. 

For these offences the Earl was tried and executed at 
Edinburgh ; and his punishment struck such terror 
among the aristocracy, as made even those gi*eat 
lords, whose power lay in the most distant and 
inaccessible places of Scotland, disposed to be amenable to the 
royjd authority. 

Having thus discussed the changes effected by the union of 
the crowms on the Borders, Highlands, and Isles, it remains to 
notice the effects produced in the Lowlands, or more civilised 
[)arts of the kingdom. 


CHAPTER XL 

Injurious Effects to Scotirrnd oj the Itemoval of the Court to London-— 
StcUe of the Laws — The Clergy — The Schools -James VI.'s Visit to 
Scotland in IGll—his Death — his Children 

The Scoltisii people were soon made sensible, that if their 
courtiers and great men made fortunes by King James’s favour, 
the nation at large was not enriched by the uni<»n of the 
crowns. Edinburgh was no longer the residence of a court, 
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Whose expenditure, though very moderate, was diffused among 
her merchants and citizens, and wfis so far of importance. The 
sons of the gentry and better classes, whose sole trade had been 
war and battle, were deprived of employment by the general 
peace with England, and the nation was likely to feel all the 
distress arising from an excess of population. 

To remedy the last evil, the wars on the Continent afforded 
a resource peculiarly fitted to the genius of the Scots, who 
have always had a disposition for visiting foreign parts. The 
(ielebrated Thirty Ye.'irs* War, as it was called, was now raging 
in Germany, and a large national brigade of Scots was engaged 
in the service of Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, one of 
the most successfid generals of the age. Their total numbers 
may be guessed from those of the superior officers, which 
amounted to thirty -four colonels, and fifty lieutenant -colonels. 
The similarity of the religion of the Scots with that of the 
Swedes, and some congenial resemblances betwixt the two 
nations, as weU as the high fame of Gustavus, made most of 
the Scots prefer the service of Sweden ; but there were others 
wlio went into that of the Emperor of Austria, of France, of 
the Italian States, — in short, they were dispersed as soldiers 
throughout all Europe. It was not uncommon, when a party 
of Scots was mounting a breach, for them to hear some of the 
defenders call out in the Scottish language, “ Come on, gentle- 
men ; this is not like gallanting it at the Cross of Edinburgh !” 
and thus learn that they were opposed to some of their 
countrymen engagetd ou the oppasite side. The taste for 
foreign service was so universal, that young gentlemen of 
family, who wished to see the world, used to travel on the 
Continent from place to place, and from province to province, 
and defray their expenses by engaging for a few weeks or 
raontlis in military service in the garrison or guards of the 
state in which they made tlicir tem])orary n'sidence. It is but 
doing the Scots justice to say, that while thus acting as 
mercenary soldiers, they acquired a high character for courage, 
military skill, and a faithful adherence to their engagements. 
The Scots regiments in the Swedish service were the fii*st 
troops who employed platoon firing, by which they contributed 
greatly to achieve the victory iu the decisive battle of Lutzeii. 

Besides the many thousand Scottish emigrants who pursued 
the trade of war on the Continent, there was another numerous 
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class who undertook the toilsome and precarious task of ti avel- 
ling merchants, or to speak plainly, of pedlars, and were 
employed in conducting the petty inland coimncrce, which 
gave the inhabitants of Germany, Poland, and the northern 
parts of Europe in general, opportunities of purchasing articles 
of domestic convenienca There w^ere at that time few towns, 
and in these towns there were few shops regularly open. When 
an inhabitant of the country, of high or low degree, wished to 
purchase any article of dress or domestic convenience which he 
did not manufacture himself, he was obliged to attend at the 
next fair, to which the travelling merchants flocked, in order 
to expose their goods to sale. Or if the buyer did not choose 
to take that trouble, he must wait till some pedlar, who carried 
his goods on horseback, in a small wain, or perhaps in a 
pack upon his shoulders, made his wandering journey through 
the country. It has been made matter of ridicule against the 
Scots, that this traffic fell into their hands, as a frugal, patient, 
provident, and laborious people, possessing some share of edu- 
cation, which we shall presently see was now becoming general 
among them. But wo cannot think that the business which 
required such attributes to succeed in it, could be dishonourable 
to those who pursued it ; and we believe that those Scots who, 
in honest commerce, supplied foreigners with the goods they 
require<i, were at least as well employed as those who assisted 
them in killing each other. ^ 

While the Scots thus continued to improve their condition 
by enterprise abroad, they gradually sank into peaceful habits 
at home. In the wars of Queen Mary^s time, and those of 

* In the Fortunes of NigeU King James is introduce*! as saying , — ** It 
would be as unseemly for a packman, or pedlar, as ye call a travelling- 
merchant, whilk is a trade to which our native subjects of Scotland are 
specially ad<licted, to be blazing his genealogy in the faces of those to 
whom he sells a bawbee's worth of ribbon, ns it would be to him to have 
a beaver on his head, and a rapier by bis side, when the pack was on his 
shoulders. Na, na — he hings his sword on the clcek, lays his beaver on 
the shelf, puts his pedigree into his pocket, and gangs as doncely and 
cannily about hi,s pedling craft as if his blood was nae better than 
ditch-water ; but let our pedlar be transformed, as I have kend it happen 
mair than aince, into a bcin tliriving merchant, then ye shall have a 
transformation, my lads. 

In nova fert animus inutatus dicere formas. 

Out he pulls his i)edigree, on he buckles his sword, gives his beaver a 
brush, and cocks it in the face of all creation,” 

28 
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King James’s minority, we have the authority of a great 
lawyer, the first Earl of Haddington, generally known by the 
name of Tom of the Oowgate, to assure us, that “ the whole 
country was so iniserahly distracted, not only by the accus- 
tomed barbarity of the Highlands and Borders, which was 
greatly increiiscd, but by the cruel dissensions arising from 
public fa(;tions and private feuds, that men of every rank daily 
wore steel -jacks, knapscaps or head -pieces, plate -sleeves, and 
pistols and poniards, being as necessary parts of their apparel 
us their doublets and breeches.” Their disposition was, of 
course, as warlike as their dress; and the same authority 
informs us, that whatever was the cause of their assemblies or 
meetings, fights and affrays were the necessary consequence 
liefore they se})arated ; and this not at parliaments, conventions, 
trystes, and markets only, but likewise in churchyards, churches, 
and places appointed for the exercise of religion. 

This universal state of disorder was not owing to any vrant 
of laws against such enormities ; on the contrary, the Scottish 
legislature was more severe than that of England, accounting 
as murder the killing of any one in a sudden quarrel, witliout 
previous malice, which offence the law of England rat('d under 
the milder denomination of manslaughter. And this severity 
was introduced into the law, expressly to restrain the peculiarly 
furious temper of the Scottish nation. It was not, therefore, 
laws which were awaiiting to restrain violence, but the regular 
and due execution of such as existed. An ancient Scottish 
statesman and judge, who was also a poet, has alluded to the 
means used to save the guilty from deserved punishment. 
“We are allowed some skill,” he says, “in making good laws, 
but God knows Imw ill they are kept and enforced ; since a 
man accused of a crime will frequently appear at the bar of the 
court to which he is summoned, 'with sucli a company of armed 
friends at his back, as if it were his purpose to defy and 
intimidate both judge and jury.” The interest of great men, 
moreover, obtained often by bribes, interposed between a 
criminal and justice, and saved by court favour the life which 
was forfeited to the laws. 

James made great reformation in these particulars, as soon 
as his power, increased by the union of tlic two kingdoms, 
gave him the means of doing so. The laws, as we have seen 
in more cases tlian one, were enforced 'with greater severity, 
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and the assistance of powerful friends, nay, the interposition 
of courtiers and favourites, was less successful in interfering 
with the course of justice, or obtaining remissions and pardons 
for condemned criminals. Thus the wholesome terror of jus- 
tice gradually imposed a restraint on the general violence and 
disorder which had followed the civil wars of Scotland. Still, 
however, as the barons held, by means of their hereditary 
jurisdictions, the exclusive right to try and to punish such 
crimes as were committed on their own estates ; and as they 
often did not choose to do so, either because the action had 
been committed by the baron^s o'wn direction; or that the 
malefactor wiis a strong and active partisan, of whose service 
the lord might have need ; or because the judge and criminal 
stood in some degree of relationship to each other ; in all such 
(iascs, the culprit^s escape from justice was a necessary conse- 
quence. Nevertheless, viewing Scotland generally, the pro- 
gress of public justice at the commencement of the seventeenth 
century wiis much purer, and less liable to interruption than 
in former ages, and the disorders of the country were fewer in 
proportion, 

Tlio law and its terrors had its effect in preventing the fre- 
quency of crime ; but it could not have been in the power of 
mere human laws, and the punishments which they enacted, to 
eradicate from the national feelings the proneness to violence, 
and the thirst of revenge, which had been so long a general 
characteristic of the Scottish people. The heatbenisli and 
accursed custom of deadly feud, or the duty, as it was thought, 
of exacting blood for blood, and perpetuating a chance quarrel, 
by handing it down to future generations, could only give {dace 
to those pure religious doctrines which teach men to practise, 
not the revenge, but the forgiveness of injuries, as tlie only 
means of acquiring the favour of Heaven. 

The Presbyterian preachers, in throwing away the external 
pomp and ceremonial of religious worship, had inculcated, in 
its place, the most severe observation of morality. It was ob- 
jected to them, indeed, that, as in their model of Church govern- 
ment, the Scottish clergy claimed an undue influence over 
state afi’airs, so, in their professions of doctrine and practice, 
they verged towards an ascetic system, in wliich too much weight 
was laid on venial transgressions, and the opinions of other 
Christian churches were treated with too little liberality. But 
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no one who considers their works, and their history, can deny 
to those respectable men the merit of practising, in the most 
rigid extent, the strict doctrines of morality which they taught. 
They despised wealth, shunned even harmless pleasures, and 
acquired the love of their flocks, by attending to their temporal 
as well as spiritual wants. They preached what they them- 
selves seriously believed, and they were believed because they 
spoke with all the earnestness of conviction. They spared 
neither exami>le nor precept to improve the more ignorant of 
tlieir hearers, and often endangered their own lives in attempt- 
ing to put a stop to the feuds and frays which daily occurred in 
their bounds. It is recorded of a worthy clergyman, whose 
parish was peculiarly distracted by the brawls of the quarrel- 
some inhabitants, that he used constantly to wear a stout steel 
head-piece, which bore an odd appearance contrasted with his 
clerical dress. The purpose was, that when he saw swords 
drawn in the street, which was almost daily, he might run bt'- 
tween the combatants, and thus separate them, with less risk 
of being killed by a chance blow. So that his venturous 
and dauntless humanity was perpetujdly placing his life in 
danger. 

The clergy of that day were frequently respectable from 
their birth and connections, often from their learning, and at 
all times from their character. These qualities enabled them 
to interfere with effect, even in the feuds of the barons and 
gentry ; and they often brought to milder and more peaceful 
thoughts, men who would not have listened to any other in- 
tercessors. There is no doubt that these good men, and the 
Christianity which they taught, were the principal means of 
correcting the furious temper and revengeful habits of the’ 
Scottish nation, in whose eyes bloodshed and deadly vengeance 
had been till then a virtue. 

Besides the precepts and examples of religion and morality, 
the encouragement of general information and knowledge is 
also an effectual mode of taming and subduing the wild habits 
of a military and barbarous people. For this also the Lowlands 
of Scotland were indebted to the Presbyterian ministers. 

The Catholic clergy had been especially instrumental in the 
foundation of three universities in Scotland, namely, those of 
Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Aberdeen; but these places of 
education, from the very nature of their institutions were 
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only calculated for the education of Btudents designed for the 
Church, or of those youths from among the higher classes of 
the laity, whom their parents desii*ed should receive such in- 
formation as might qualify them for lawyers and statesmen. 
The more noble view of the Reformed Church was to extend 
the blessings of knowledge to the lower, jus well as the higher 
classes of society. 

The preachers of the Reformation had appealed to the 
Scriptures as the rule of their doctrine, and it was their hon- 
ourable and liberal wish, that the poorest, as well as the richest 
man, should have an opportunity of judging, by his own 
penisal of the sacred volume, whether they had interprt^ted the 
text truly and faithfully. I'he invention of printing had made 
the Scriptiures accessible to every one, and the clergy desired 
that the meanest peasant should be capable of reading them. 
John Knox, and other leaders had, from the very era of the 
Reformation, pressed the duty of reserving from the confiscated 
revenues of the Romish Church the means of providing for 
the clergy with decency, and of establishing colleges and 
schools for the education of youth ; but their wishes were for 
a long time disappointed by the avarice of the nobility and 
gentry, who were determined to retain for their own use the 
spoils of the Catholic establishment, and by the stonny com- 
plexion of toe times, in which little was regarded save what 
belonged to politics and war. 

At length the legislature, chiefly by the influence of the clergy, 
was induced to authorise the noble enactment, which appoints 
a school to be kept in every parish of Scotland, at a low rate 
of endowment indeed, but such as enables every poor man 
within the parish to procure for his children the knowledge of 
reading and writing; and affords an opportunity for those in- 
dividuals who show a decided taste for learning, to obtain such 
progress in classical knowledge as may fit tliem for college 
studies. There can be no doubt that the opportunity afforded 
of procuring instruction thus easily tended, in the course of a 
generation, greatly to civilise and humanise the character of 
the Scottish nation ; and it is equally certain, that this general 
access to useful knowledge, has not only given rise to the suc- 
cess of many men of genius, who otherwise would never have 
aspired above the humble rank in which they were born, but 
has raised the common people of Scotland in general, in know- 
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ledge, sagacity, and intelligence, many degrees above those of 
most other countries. 

The Highlands and Islands did not share the influence of 
religion and education, ^vhich so essentially benefited their 
Lowland countrynicu, owing to their speaking a language dif- 
ferent from the rest of Scotland, as well as to the difficulty, or 
rather at that time the impossibility, of establishing churches 
or schools in such a remote country, and amongst natives of 
such wild manners. 

To the reign of J ames VI. it is only necessary to add, that 
in 1617 he revisited his ancient kingdom of Scotland, from 
the same instinct, as his Majesty was pleased to express it, 
which induces salmon, after they have visited the sea, to return 
to the river in which they have been bred. 

He was received with every appearance of affection by his 
Scottish subjects ; and the only occasion of suspicion, doubt, 
or quarrel, betwixt the King and them, arose from the partiality 
he evinced to the fonn and ritual of the Church of England. 
The true Presbyterians groaned heavily at seeing choristers and 
singing boys arrayed in white surplices, and at hearing them 
chant the service of the Church of England ; and they were 
in despair when tlniy saw his Majest/s private chapel adorned 
with pictures representing scriptural subjects. All tliis, and 
everything like an established an<i prescribed form in prayer, 
in garb or decoration, was, in their idea, a greater or less 
approximation to the practices of the Church of Home. This 
was, indeed, mere prejudice, but it was a prejudice of little 
consequence in itself, and James ought to have rather respected 
than combated feelings connected with much that was botli 
moral and religious, and honoured the rigiit which his Scottish 
subjects might justly claim to worship God after their own 
manner, and not according to the rules and ceremonies of a 
foreign country. His obstinacy on this point was, however, 
satisfied with carrying through the Articles of Perth, already 
mentioned, which were finally admitted in the year after his 
visit to Scotland. He left to his successor the task of en- 
deavouring to accomplish a complete conformity, in ritual and 
doctrine, between the churches of South and North Britain — 
and very dc.ar the attempt cost him. 

James died at Theobalds on the 27th March 1625, in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age, and the twenty-second after his 
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accession to tbe throne of England. He was the least digni- 
fied and accomplished of all his family ; but, at the same time, 
the most fortunate.^ Kobert IL, the first of the Stewart 
family, died, it is true, in peace ; but Kobert III. had sunk 
under the fiimily losses which he had sustained; James I. was 
murdered ; James II. killed by the bursting of a cannon ; 
James III, (whom James VI. chiefly resembled) was privately 
slain after the battle of Suuchie-Burn ; James IV, fell at 
Flodden ; James V, died of a broken heart ; Henry Harnley, 
the fiither of James VI. wiis treacherously murdered ; and his 
mother, Queen Mary, was tyrannically jbeheaded. He alone, 
without courage, without sound sagacity, without that feeling 
of dignity which should restrain a prince from foolish indul- 
gences, became King of the great nation which had for ages 
threatened to subdue that of which he was born monarch ; and 
the good fortune of the Stewart family, which seems to have 
existed in liis person alone, declined and totally decayed in 
those of his successors. 

James had lost his eldest sun, Henry, a youth of extra- 

I ** The character of James was rendered a subject of doubt amongst his 
coiiteinimraries, and liequoathed as a ])roblem to future historians. He 
was deeply learned, without posse.ssing useful knowledge ; sagacious in 
many individual ojisea, v.ithout having real wisdom ; fond of his power, 
and desirous to iiiaiiitam and angment it, yet willing to resign the direction 
of that, and of liiinself, to the most unworthy favourites ; a big and bold 
assertor of his riglits ii» w-'kIs, yet one who tamely saw them trampled ou 
in <lccd.s ; a lover of iicg<;tiatioiis, in which he was always outwitted ; and 
one who feaied war, when conquest might have been easy. He was fond 
of his dignity, while he was peipetually degi-ading it by uuduo familiarity; 
capable of much luiMic labour, yet often neglecting it for the me.anest 
.amusement ; a wit, though a ped.aiit ; and a scholar, though fond of 
the conversation of the ignorant and the uneducateil. Even his timidity 
of temper was not uniform ; and there were moments of Ids life, and those 
critical, in which he showed the spirit of his ancestors. He was laborious 
in tritles, and a trifler where serious labour was required ; devout in his 
sentiments, and yet too often proiane in Ids language ; just and beneficent 
by nature, he yet gave way to the iniquities and oppression of others. lie 
was ])enurious respecting money Avliich be had to give from his own 
hands, yet inconsiderately and unboundedly ]u-ofiise of that which he did 
not see. In a word, those good qualities whndi displayed themselves in 
particular cases and occasions, were not of a nature sufliciently firm and 
comprehensive to regulate his gcii'ral conduct ; and, showing tliernselves 
as they occasionally did, only entitled James to the character bestowed on 
him by Sully — that he was tlic wise.st fool in C'lM'istendom.” — The 
Fortunes of Nigel, Ciiap. v. 
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ordinary promise. His second, Charles I., succeeded him in the 
throne. He left also one daughter, Elizabeth, married to 
Frederick, the Elector Palatine of the German empire. He 
was an unfortunate prince, and with a view of obtaining the 
kingdom of Bohemia, engaged in a ruinous war with the 
Emperor, by which he lost his hereditary dominions. But the 
Elector’s evil fortune was redeemed in the person of his de- 
scendants, from whom sprung the royal family which now 
possess the British throne, in right of the Princess Elizabeth. 


CHAPTER XLI 

Discoidents excited during James's lUign — increased under Charles--- 
The Scottish Army enters England — and defeats the King's Forces 
at Newhum — Charles msits Scotland — Civil War in England 

Sovereign of France. — Louis XIII. 

1625—1643 

Charles I., who succeeded his father James, was a prince 
whose personal qualities were excellent. It was said of him 
justly, that considered as a private gentleman, there was not a 
more honourable, virtuous, and religious man in his dominions. 
He was a kind father, an indulgent master, and even too affee* 
tionaie a husband, permitting the Queen Henrietta Maria, the 
beautiful daughter of Henry IV. of France, to influence his 
government in a degree beyond her sphere. Charles possessed 
also the personal dignity which his father totally wanted ; and 
there is no just occiision to question that so good a man as wo 
have described him had the intention to rule his people justly 
and mercifully, in place of enforcing the ancient feudal thral- 
dom. But, on the other hand, he entertained extravagant 
ideas of the regal power, feelings which, being peculiarly un- 
suitable to the times in which ho lived, occasioned his own 
total ruin, and, for a time, that of his posterity. 

The English people had been now, for a century and more, 
relieved from the severe yoke of the nobles, and had forgotten 
how severely it had pressed upon their forefathers. What had 
galled them in the late reign were the exactions of King 
James, who, to indulge his prodigal liberality to worthless 
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favourites, had extorted from Parliament large supplies, and 
having misapplied these, had endeavoured to obtain others in 
an indirect and illegal manner by granting to individuals, for 
sums of money, exclusive rights to sell certain commodities, 
which the monopolist immediately raised to a high rate, and 
made a large fortune, w^hile the King got little by the bribe 
which he had received, and the subjects sufiered extremely by 
the j)rice of articles, perhaj)s necessaries of life, being unduly 
advanced. Yet James, finding that a spirit of opposition had 
arisen within the House of Commons, and that pecuniary 
grants were obtained with difficulty, could not be induced to 
refrain from such indirect j)ractices to obtain money from the 
people without the consent of their representatives in Parlia- 
ment. 

It was James’s object also to support the royal power in the 
full authority, wffiich, by gradual encroachments, it had at- 
tained during the reign of the Tudors ; and he was disi)osed to 
talk high of his prerogative, for which he stated himself to be 
accountable to Cod alone ; whereas it was the just principle 
of the House of Commons, that the power of the King, like 
every other power in the constitution, was limited by the laws, 
and was liable to be legally resisted when it trespassed beyond 
them. Such were the disputes which James held with his 
subjects. His timidity prevented him from pushing his claims 
to extremity, and although courtly divines and ambitious 
lawyers w^en; ready to have proved, as they pretended, his 
absolute and indefetisible right to obedience, even in uncon- 
stitutional commands, ho shrunk from the contest, and left to 
his BOD the inheritance of much discontent wdiich his conduct 
had excited, but which did not immediately break out into a 
flame. 

Charles held the same opinions of his ow7j rights as a 
monarch, which had been infused into him by his father’s in- 
structions, and he W'as obstinate and persevering where James 
had been timid and flexible. Arbitrary courts of justice, par- 
ticularly one termed the Star-chamber, afforded the King the 
means of i»uuishing those who ojjposed themselves to the royal 
will ; but the violent exertion of authority only increased the 
sense of the evil, and a general discontent against the King’s 
f)cr8on and prerogative began to prevail throughout England. 

These menacing appearances were much increased by re* 
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ligious motives. The Church of England had been since the 
Keformation gradually dividing into two parties, one of which 
warmly approved of by King James, and yet more keenly 
patronised by Charles, was peculiarly attached to the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church, the strict obseiTance of particular 
forms of worship, and the use of certain pontifical dresses when 
divine sernce Wiis performed. A numerous party, called the 
Puritans, idthough they complied with the model of the Church 
of England, considered these peculiar rites and formalities, on 
which the High Churchmen, as the opposite party began to be 
called, laid such stress, as remains of Popery, and things there* 
fore to be abolished. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Laud, a man of talents 
and learning, was devotedly attached to the High Church in- 
terest, and, countenanced by Charles, ho resolved to use all the 
powers, both of the civil and spiritual courts, to subdue the 
refractory spirit of the Puritans, and enforce their compliance 
with the ceremonies which he thought so essential to the well- 
being of the Church. If men had been left to entertain calm 
and qiiiet thoughts on these points, they would in time have 
discovered, that, having chosen what was esteemed the most 
suitable rules for the national Church, it would have been more 
wise and prudent to leave the consciences of the hearers to 
determine whether they would conform to them, or assemble 
for worship elsewhere. But prosecutions, fines, pillories, and 
imprisonments, employed to restrain religious opinions, only 
make them burn tlie more fiercely ; and those who submitted 
to such sulferiiigs with patience, rather than renounce the 
doctrines they had espoused, were counted as martyrs, and 
followed accordingly. These dissensions in Church and State 
continued to agitate England from year to year ; but it was the 
disturbances in Scotland wliich brought them to a crisis. 

The King had kept firmly in view his father’s favourite pro- 
ject of bringing the Church of Scotland, in point of church 
govermneut and chiu*ch (jcremonies, to the same model with 
that of England. But to settle a national church, with a 
gradation of dignified clergy, required large funds, which 
Scotland could not aftbrd for such a purpose. In this dilemma 
the King and liia counsellors resolved, by one sweeping act of 
revocation, to resume to the crown all the tithes and benefices 
which had been conferred upon laymen at the Reformation, 



and thus obtain the funds necessary to endow the projected 
bishoprics. 

I must try to explain to you what tithes are. By the law 
delivered to the Jews, the tithes, that is the tenth part of the 
yearly produce of the land, whether in animals born on the 
soil, or iu corn, fruit, and vegetable productions, were destined 
to the support of the priests, who performed the religious ser- 
vice in the Temple of Jerusalem. The same rule was adopted 
by the Christian Church, and the tithes were levied from the 
farmer or possessor of the land, for the maintenance of the 
ecclesiastical establishments. When the Keformation took 
place, the great nobles and gentry of Scotland got grants of 
these tithes from the crown, engaging to take upon themselves 
the support of the clergy, whom they paid at as low a rate as 
possible. Those nobles and genti^ who held such gifts were 
called titulars of tithes, answering to the English phrase of 
impropriators. They used the jmvileges which they had 
acquired with great rigour. They would not suffer the faimcr 
to lead a sheaf of com from the field until the tithe had been 
selected and removed, and in this way exercised their right 
with far more severity than had been done by the Human 
Catholic clergy, who iisuall}^ accepted a certain reasonable sum 
of money, as a modification or composition for their claim, and 
thus left the proprict(^r of the crop to manage it as he would, 
instead of actually taking tlie titlies in kind. But the titulars, 
as they used their privilege with rigour and to the utmost, were 
equally tenacious in retaining it. 

When assembled in Parliament, or, as it was termed, the 
Convention of Estates, the Scottish lords who were possessed 
of grants of tithes determined that, rather than yield to the re- 
vocation projioscd by the Earl of Nithsdale, who was the royal 
commissioner, tlicy would massacre him and his adherents in 
the face of tlic assembly. This purpose was so decidedly enter- 
tained, tliat Lord Belhaven, an old blind man, placed himself 
close to tlic Earl of Dumfries, a supporter of the intended re- 
vocation, and keeping hold of his neighbour with one hand, for 
which he apologised, as being necessary to enable him to sup- 
port himself, he held in the other the hilt of a dagger concealed 
in his bosom, that, as soon as the general signal should be 
given, he might play his part in the tragedy by plunging it 
into Lord Dumfries’s heart, Nithsdale, learning something of 
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this desperate resolution, gave the proposed measure of revoca- 
tion up for the time, and returned to court. 

The ICing, however, was at length able, by the assistanc-e of 
a convention of the clergy summoned together by the bishops 
and by the general clamour of the land-owners, who complained 
of the rigorous exactions of the titulars, to obtain a partial 
surrender of the tithes into the power of the crown. The power 
of levying them in kind was suppressed ; the landholder was 
invested with a right to retain eveiy season’s tithe upon paying 
a modified sum, and to purchase the entire right from the titular 
(if he had the means to do so) at a rate of purchase restricted 
to seven years’ rent. 

These alterations were attended with the greatest advantages 
to the country in process of time, but they were very offensive 
to the Scottish nobility, whom they deprived of valuable rights 
at an inadequate price, 

Charles also made an attempt to reverse some of the 
attaindera which had taken place in his father’s time, particu- 
larly that of Stewart, Earl of Bothwell. Much of this turbulent 
nobleumu’s forfeited property had fallen to the lot of the Lords 
of Bucclcuch and Cessford, who were compelled to surrender a 
part of their spoils. These i)roceedings, as well as the revoca- 
tion of the grants of tithes, highly initated the Scottish 
nobility, and some wild proposals were held among them for 
dethroning Charles, and placing the Marquis of Hamilton on 
the throne. 

The only remarkable conseciuence of this intrigue, was a trial 
in the long forgotten Court of Chivalry, the last, it may be 
supposed, that will ever take place. Donald Lord Reay 
affirmed, that Mr. David Ramsay had used certain treasonable 
cxiiressions in his, the said Donald’s hearing. Both were sum- 
moned to appear before the High Constable of England. They 
appeared accordiiigly, in great pomp, attended by their friends. 

“ Lord Reay,” says an eye-witness, “ was clothed in black 
velvet, embroidered with silver, carried his sword in a silver 
embroidered belt, and wore around his neck his badge as a 
Baronet of Nova Scotia. He was a tall, black, swartiiy man, 
of a portly and stout demeanour.” The defender was next 
ushered in, a fair man, and having a head of ruddy hair so 
bushy and long, that be was usually termed Ramsay Redhead. 
He was dressed in scaiiet so richly embroidered with gold, that 
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the cloth could scarcely be discerned, but he was totally un- 
armed. While they fixed their eyes on each other sternly, the 
charge was read, stating that Ramsay, the defendant, had urged 
him, Lord Reay, to engage in a conspiracy for dethroning the 
King, and placing the Marquis of Hamilton upon the throne. 
He added, that if Ramsay should deny this, he would prove 
him a villain and a traitor by dint of sword. liamsay, for an- 
swer, called Reay “ a liar and a barbarous villain, and protested 
he should die for it.” They had exchanged gloves. After 
many delays, the court named a day of combat, assigning as 
the weapons to be used, a spear, a long sword, and a short 
sword or a dagger. The most minute circumstances were 
arranged, and provision was even made at what time the parties 
might have the assistance of armourers and tailors, with 
hammers, nails, files, scissors, bodkins, needles, and thread. But 
now, when you are perhaps expecting, with curiosity, a tale of 
a bloody fight, I have to acquaint you that the King forbade 
the combat, and the affair was put to sleep. Times were 
greatly changed since the days when almost every species of 
accusation might be tried in this manner. 

Charles visited his native country of Scotland in 1633, for 
the purpose of being crowned. He was received by the people 
at first with great apparent affection ; but discontent arose on 
its being observed, that he omitted no opportunity of pressing 
upon the bishops, who had hitherto only worn plain l^lack 
gowns, the use of the more splendid vestments of the English 
Church. This alteration of habit grievously offended the 
Presbyterians, who saw in it a further approximation to the 
Romish ritual ; while the nobility, remembering that they had 
been partly deprived of their tithes, and that their possession 
of the Church lands was in danger, saw with great pleasure the 
obnoxious prelates, for whose sake the revocation had been 
made, incur the odium of the people at large. 

Tt was left for Archbishop Laud to bring all this slumbering 
discontent into action, by an attempt to introduce into the 
divine service of the Church of Scotland a Form of Common 
Prayer and Liturgy similar to that used in England. This, 
however reasonable an institution in itself, was at variance 
with the character of Presbyterian worship, in which the clergy- 
man always addressed the Deity in extemporaneous prayer, 
and in no prescribed, or regular form of words. King James 
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liimself, when courting the favour of the Presbyterian party, 
had called the English service an ill-mumbled mass ; forgetting 
that the objection to the mass applies, not to the prayers, 
which must be excellent, since they are chiefly extracted from 
Scripture, but to the worship of the Eucharist, which Protest- 
ants think idolatrous, and to the service being in a foreign 
language. Neither of these objections applies to the English 
form of prayer ; but the expression of the King was not for- 
gotten, and he was reminded of it far more frequently than 
was agreeable to him. 

Upon the whole, this new and most obnoxious change in 
the form of public worship, throughout Scotland, where the 
nobility were known to be in a state of great discontent, was 
very ill-timed. Right or wrong, the people in general were 
prejudiced against this innovation, in a matter so serious as 
the form of devotion ; and yet, such a change was to be 
attempted, without any other authority than that of the King 
and the bishops; while both the Parliament and a General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland had a right to be consulted 
in a matter so important. Nor is it less extraordinary that 
the Government seems to have been totally unprovided with 
any surti(dent force to overcome the opposition which was most 
certain to take place. 

The rash and fatal experiment was made, 23d July 1637, 
in the High Church of St. Giles, Edinburgh, where the tlean 
of the city prepared to read the now service before a numer- 
ous concourse of pereons, none of whom seem to have been 
favourably disposed to its reception. As the reader of the 
prayers announced the Collect for the day, an old woman 
named Jenriy Geddes, who kept a green-stall in the High 
Street, bawled out — “ The deil colick in the warne of thee, 
thou false thief ! dost thou say the mass at my lug ? ” With 
that she flung at the dean^s head the stool upon which she had 
been sitting, and a wild tumult instantly commenced. The 
women of lower condition [instigated, it is said, by their 
superiors] flew at the dean, tore the surplice from his shoulders, 
and drove him out of the church. The Bishop of Edinburgh 
mounted the pulpit, but he was also assailed with missiles, and 
with vehement exclamations of “ A Pope ! a Pope ! Anti- 
christ ! pull him down, stone him ! ” while the windows were 
broken with stones flung by a disorderly multitude from with- 
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out. This was not all : the prelates were assaulted in the 
street, and misused by the mob. The life of the bishop was 
with difliculty saved by Lord Roxburghe, who carried liim 
home in his carriage, surrounded by his retinue with drawn 
swords. 

This tumult, which has now something ludicrous in its 
details, was the signal for a general resistance to the reception 
of the Service-book throughout the whole country. The 
Privy Council of Scotland were lukewarm, or rather cold, in 
the cause. They wrote to Charles a detailed account of the 
tumults, and did not conceal that the opposition to the rnea- 
svu'C was spreading far and wide. 

Charles was inflexible in his purpose, and so greatly incensed, 
that he showed his displeasure even in trifles. It was the 
ancient custom, to have a fool, or jester, maintained at court, 
privileged to break his satirical jests at random. The post was 
then held by one Archie Armstrong, who, as he saw the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury posting to court, in consequence of the 
mortifying tidings from Scotland, could not help whispering 
in the ])relatc’s eai* the sly question, “ Who's fool now, my 
lord?” For this jest, poor Archie, having been first severely 
whipped, was disgraced and dismissed from court, where no 
fool has again been admitted, at least in an avowed and oflicial 
capacity. 

But Archie was a more accessible object of punishment than 
the malcontents in Scotland. It was in vain that Charles 
sent down I’epeated and severe messages, blaming the Privy 
Council, the Magistrates, and all who did not punish the rioters, 
and enforce the reading of the Service-book. The resistance to 
the measure, which was at first tumultuous, and the work of 
the lower orders, had now assumed quality and consistency. 
More than thirty peers, and a very great projwrtion of the 
gentry of Scotland, together with the greater part of the royal 
burghs, had, before the mouth of December, agreed not merely 
to oppose the Service-book, but to act together in resisting the 
further intrusions of Prelacy. They were kept in union and 
directed by representatives appointed from among themselves, 
and forming separate Committees, or, as they were termed, 
Tables or Boards of management. 

Under the auspices of these Tables, or Committees, a species 
of engagement, or declaration, was drawn up, the principal 
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object of wliich was, the eradication of Prelacy in all its modi- 
fications, and the establishment of Presbytery on its purest and 
most simple basis. This engagement was called the National 
Covenant, as resembling those covenants which, in the Old 
Testament, God is said to have made with the people of Israel. 
The terms of this memorable league professed the l?eformed 
faith, and abjured the rites and doctrines of the Romish Church, 
with which were classed the newly imposed Liturgy and Canons. 
This covenant, which had for its object to annul all of prelatic 
innovation that James’s policy, and his son’s violence, had been 
able to introduce into the Presbyterian Church, was sworn to 
by hundreds, thousands, and hundreds of thousands, 
of every age and description, vowing, with uplifted 
hands ancL weeping eyes, that with the Divine assist- 
ance, they would dedicate life and fortune to maintain the 
object of their solemn engagement. 

Undoubtedly, many persons who thus subscribed the National 
Covenant, did not seriously feci any apprehension that Prelacy 
would introduce Popery, or that the Book of Common Prayer 
was in itself a grievance which the people of Scotland did well 
or wisely to oppose ; but they were convinced, that in thus 
forcing a matter of conscience upon a whole nation, the King 
disregarded the rights and lil^erties of his subjects, and foresaw, 
that if not now withstood, he was most likely to make himself 
absolute mjister of their rights and privileges in secular as well 
as religious affairs. They therefore joined in such measures as 
procured a general resistance to the arbitrary power so rashly 
assumed by King Charles. 

Meantime, while the King negotiated and procrastinated, 
Scotland, though still declaring attachment to his person, was 
nearly in a state of general resistance. 

The Covenanters, as they began to he called, held a General 
Assembly of the Church, at which the Marquis of Hamiltou 
attended as Lord Commissioner for the King. This important 
meeting was held at Glasgow. There all the measures 
pointed at by the Covenant were carried fully into 
effect. Episcopacy was abolished, the existing bishops 
were deprived of their power, and eight of them excommunicated 
for divers alleged irregularities. 

The Covenanters took arms to support these bold measures. 
They recalled to Scotland the numerous officers who had been 
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trained in the wars of Germany, and committed the command 
of the whole to Alexander Lesley, a veteran general of skill 
and experience, who had possessed the friendship of (justavus 
Adolphus. They soon made great progress ; for the castles 
of Edinburgh, Dalkeith, and other national fortresses were 
treacherously surrendered to, or daringly surprised, by the 
Covenanters. 

King Charles, meantime, wfis preparing for the invasion of 
Scotland with a powerful army by land and sea. The fleet was 
commanded by the Marquis of Hamilton, who, unwilling to 
commence a civil war, or, as some supposed, not b(dng on this 
occasion peculiarly zealous in the King’s service, made no 
attempt to prosecute the enterprise. The fleet lay idle in the 
Firth of Forth, while Charles in person, at the head of an army 
of twenty -three thousand men, gallantly equipped by the 
English nobility, seemed as much determined upon the subjuga- 
tion of his ancient kingdom of Scotland, as ever any of the 
Edwards or Henrys of England had been. But the Scottish 
Covenanters showed the same determined spirit of resistance, 
which, displayed by their ancestors, had frustrated so many in- 
viisions, and it was now mingled with much political disci-ction. 

A great degree of military discipline had been introduced 
into the Scottish levies, considering how short time they had 
been on foot. They lay encamped on Dunse Law, a gently 
sloping hill, very favourable for a military display.^ Their 
camp was defended by forty field-pieces, and their army con- 
sisted of twenty-four or twenty-five thousand men. The highest 
Scottish nobles, as Argyle, Rothes, Cassilis, Eglinton, Dalhousie, 
Lindsay, Loudon, Balcarres, and others, acted as colonels; 
their cai)tains were gentlemen of high rank and fortune ; and 
the inferior commissions were chiefly bestowed on veteran 
officers who had served abroad. The utmost order was observed 
in their camp, whilst the presence of numerous clergymen kept 
up the general enthusiasm, and seemed to give a religious 
character to the w^ar. 

In this crisis, when a decisive battle was to have been ex- 
pected, only one very slight action took place, when a few 

^ Duuse Law ia a beautiful little hill, close by the town of the same 
name. It rises iu a gradual ascent till it terminates in a plain of nearly 
thirty acres, and still bears on its broomy top marks of the eneainjunent 
of the Covenanters. 
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English cavalry, retreating hastily and in disorder, from a still 
smaller number of Scots, seemed to show that the 
^1039.”^ invaders had not their hearts engaged in the combat. 
The King was surrounded by many counsellors, who 
had no interest to encourage the war ; and the whole body of 
English Puritans considered the resistance of Scotland as the 
triumph of the good cause over Popery and Prelacy. Charleses 
own courage seems to have failed him, at the idea of encounter- 
ing a force so well provided, and so enthusiastic, as that of 
the Covenanters, with a dispirited army acting under divided 
counsels. A treaty was entered into, though of an insecure 
character. The King granted a declaration, in which, without 
confirming the acts of the Assembly of Glasgow, which he 
would not acknowledge as a lawful one, he agreed that all 
matters concerning the regulation of church government should 
be left to a new Convocation of the Church. 

Such an agreement could not be lasting. The Covenanting 
Lords did, indeed, disband their forces, and restore to the 
King^s troops the strong places which they had occupied ; but 
they held themselves ready to take arms, and seize upon them 
again, on the slightest notice; neither was the King able to 
introduce any considerable degree of disunion into so formidable 
a league. 

The General Assembly of the Church, convened according 
to the treaty, failed not to confirm all that had been done by 
their predecessors at Glasgow ; the National Covenant was re- 
newed, and the whole conclusions of the body were in favour 
of pure and unmingled Presbytery. The Scottish Parliament, 
on th(dr part, demanded several privileges, necessary, it was 
said, to freedom of debate, and required that the Estates of the 
kingdom shoulrl be convened at least once every three years. 
On receiving these demands, Charles thought he beheld a 
formed scheme for undermining his royal authority, and pre- 
pared to renew the war. 

His determination involved, however, consequences more im- 
portant than even the war with Scotland. His private economy 
had enabled the King to support, from the crown lands and 
other funds, independent of IVliamentary grants, the ordiniiry 
expenses of the state, and he had been able even to sustain the 
charges of the first army raised to invade Scotland, without 
having recourse to the House of Commons, But his treasm*es 
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were now exhausted, and it became indispensable to convoke a 
Parliament, and obtain from the Commons a grant of money 
to support the war. The Parliament met, but were too much 
occupied by their own grievances, to take an immediate interest 
in the Scottish war, which they only viewed as affording a 
favourable opportunity for enforcing their own objects. They 
refused the supplies demanded. The King was obliged to dis- 
solve them, and have recourse to the aid of Ireland, to the 
Convocation of the Church, to compulsory loans, and other in- 
direct methods of raising money, so that his resources were 
exhausted by the effort. 

On hearing that the King was again collecting his army, 
and had placed himself at its head, the Parliament of Scotland 
resolved on reassembling theirs. It was done with such facility, 
and so speedily, that it was plain they had been, during the 
short suspension of arms, occupied in preparing for a new 
rupture. They did not now wait till the King should invade 
Scotland, but boldly crossed the Tweed, entered England, and 
advancing to the banks of the T 3 rne, found Lord Conway 
posted at Newburn, with six thousand men, having batteries 
of cannon in his front, and prepared to dispute the passage of 
the river. On 28th August 1640 the battle of Newbum 
was fought. The Scots, after silencing the artillery by their 
superior fire, entered the ford, girdle deep, and made their way 
across the river. The English fled with a speed and disorder 
unworthy of their national reputation. 

The King, surprised at this defeat, and justly distnisting 
the faith of many who were in his army and near his person, 
directed his forces to retreat into Yorkshire, where he had 
arrived in person ; and again, with more serious intentions of 
abiding by it, commenced a negotiation with his insurgent 
subjects. At the same time, to appease the growing discontent 
of the English nation, he resolved again to call a Parliament. 
There wrere, no doubt, in the royal camp, many persons to whom 
the presence of a Scottish army was acceptable, as serving to 
overawe the more violent royalists ; and the Scots were easily 
induced to protract their stay, when it was proposed to them 
to receive pay and provisions at the expense of England. 

The meeting of that celebrated body called, in English 
history, the Long Parliament, took place on 3d November 
1640. The majority of the members were disaffected with the 
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King^s government, on account of his severity in matters of 
religion, and his tendency to despotism in state affairs. These 
tnalcontents formed a strong party, determined to diminish 
the royal authority, and reduce, if not altogether to destroy, 
the hierarchy of tlie Church. The negotiations for peace being 
transferred from Kipon to London, the presence of the Scottish 
commissioners was highly acceptable to those statesmen who 
opposed the King; and the preaching of the clergymen by 
whom they were accompanied appeared equally instructive to 
the citizens of London and their wives. 

In this favourable situation, and completely successful over 
the royal will (for Charles I. could not propose to contend at 
once with the English Parliament and with the Scottish army), 
the peremptory demands of the Scots were neither light, nor 
easOy gratified. They required that the King should confirm 
every act of the Scottish Convention of Estates with which he 
had been at war, recall all the proclamations which he had 
sent out against them, place the fortresses of Scotland in the 
hands of such officers as the Convention should approve of, 
pay all the expenses of the war, and, last and bitterest, they 
stipulated, that those of the King^s counsellors who had advised 
the late hostilities, should be punished as incendiaries. While 
the Scots were discussing these severe conditions, they remained 
in their quarters in England much at their ease, overawing by 
their presence the King, and those who might be disposed to 
join him, and affording to the opposition party in the English 
Parliament an opportunity of obtaining redress for the grievances 
of which they, in their turn, complained. 

The King thus circumstanced was compelled to give way. 
The oppressive courts in which arbitrary proceedings had taken 
place were abolished ; every species of contrivance by which 
Charles had endeavoured to levy money without consent of 
Parliament, a subject on which the people of England were 
justly jealous, was declared unlawful ; and it was provided, that 
Parliaments should be summoned every three years. 

Thus the power of the King was reduced within the boun- 
daries of the constitution : but the Parliament were not satisfied 
with this general redress of grievances, though including all 
that bad hitherto been openly complained of. A strong party 
among the members was determined to be satisfied with nothing 
short of the abolition of Episcopacy in England as well as in 
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Scotland ; and many who did not aim at that favourite point, 
entertained fears, that if the King were left in possession of 
such powers as the constitution allowed him, he would find 
means of re-establishing and perpetuating the grievances which, 
for the time, he had consented to abolish. 

Gratified with a donation of three hundred thousand pounds, 
given under the delicate name of brotherly assistance, the 
Scottish army at length retired homeward, and left the King 
and Parliament of England to settle their own aifairs. The 
troops had scarcely returned to Scotland and disbanded, when 
Charles proposed to himself a visit to his native kingdom. 
He arrived in Scotland on the 12th of August 164L There 
can be little doubt that the purpose of this royal progress was 
to inquire closely into the causes which had enabled the Scottish 
nation, usually divided into factions and quarrels, to act with 
such unanimity, and to try whether it might not be possible 
for the King to attach to his royal interest and person some of 
the principal leaders, and thus form a party who might not 
only prevent his English dominions from being again invaded 
by an army fi'om Scotland, but might be disposed to seiwe him, 
in case he should come to an open rupture with his English 
Parliament. For this purpose he dispensed dignities and gifts 
in Scotland with an unsparing hand ; made General Lesley Earl 
of Leven, raised the Lords Loudon and Lindsay to the same 
rank, and received into his administration several nobles who 
had been active in the late invasion of England. On most of 
these persons the King's benefits produced little effect. They 
considered him only as giving what, if he had dared, he would 
have withheld. But Charles made a convert to his interest of 
one nobleman, whose character and actions have rendered him 
a memorable person in Scottish history. 

This was James Graham, Earl of Montrose; a man of high 
genius, glowing with the ambition which prompts great actions, 
and conscious of courage and talents which enabled him to 
aspire to much by small and inadequate means. He was a poet 
and a scholar, deeply skilled in the art of war, and possessed 
of a strength of constitution and activity of mind by which 
he could sustain every hardship, and find a remedy in every re- 
verse of fortune. It was remarked of him by Cardinal du Betz, 
an unquestionable judge, that he resembled more nearly than 
any man of his age those great heroes, whose names and history 
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are handed down to us by the Greek and Roman historians. 
As a qualification to this high praise, it must be added, that 
Montrose’s courage sometimes approached to rashness, and that 
some of his actions arose more from the dictates of private 
revenge than became his nobler qualities. 

The young Earl had attended the court of Charles when he 
came home from his travels, but not meeting with the attention 
which he was conscious of deserving, he withdrew into Scotland, 
and took a zealous share in forming and forwarding the National 
Covenant. A man of such talent could not fail to be employed 
and distinguished. Montrose was sent by the confederated 
lords of the Covenant to chastise the prelatic town of Aberdeen, 
and to disperse the Gordons, who were taking arms for the 
King under the Marqids of Huntly, and succeeded in both com- 
missions. When the army of the Scottish Parliament entered 
England, he was the first man who forded the Tweed. He 
passed alone under the fire of the English, to ascertain the 
depth of the water, and returned to lead over the regiment 
which he commanded. Notwithstanding these services to the 
cause of the Covenant, Montrose had the mortification to see 
that the Earl of Argyle (the ancient feudal enemy of his house) 
was preferred to him by the heads of the party, and chiefly by 
the clergy. There was something in the fiery ambition, and 
unyielding purpose of Montrose, which startled inferior minds ; 
while Argyle, dark, close, and Crafty — a man well qualified to 
affect a complete devotion to the ends of others, when he was, 
in fact, bent on forwarding his own, — stooped lower to court 
popularity, and was more successful in gaining it. 

The King had long observed that Montrose was dissatisfied 
with the party to which he had hitherto adhered, and fomid no 
difliculty in engaging his services for the future in the royal 
cause. The noble convert set so actively about inducing others 
to follow his example, that even during the course of the 
treaty of Ripon, he had procured the subscription of nineteen 
noblemen to a bond, engaging themselves to unite in support 
of Charles. This act of defection being discovered by the 
Covenanters, Montrose was imprisoned ; and the King, on 
coming to Scotland, had the mortification to find himself 
deprived of the assistance of this invaluable adherent. 

Montrose contrived, however, to communicate with the 
King from liis prison in the castle of Edinburgh, and disdosed 
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BO many circumstances respecting the pui-poses of the Marquis 
of Hamilton and the Earl of Argyle, that Charles had resolved 
to arrest them both at one moment, and had assembled soldiers 
for that purpose. They escaped, however, and retired to their 
houses, where they could not have been seized but by open 
violence, and at the risk of a civil war. These noblemen were 
recalled to court ; and to show that the King^s confidence in 
them was unchanged, Argyle was raised to the rank of Marquis. 
This obscure affair was called the Incident ; it was never well 
explained, but at the time excited much suspicion of the King’s 
purposes both in England and in Scotland, and aggravated the 
disinclination of the English Pailiament to leave his royal 
power on the present unreduced footing. 

There can be little doubt that Montrose’s disclosures to the 
King concerned the private correspondence which passed be- 
tween the Scottish Covenanters and the Opposition party in 
the Pailiament of England, and which Charles might hope to 
convert into an accusation of high treason against both. But 
as he did not feel that he possessed a party in Scotland strong 
enough to contend with the great majority of the nobles of 
that country, he judged it best to pass over all further notice 
of the Incident for the time, and to leave Scotland under the 
outward appearance at least of mutual concord. He was for- 
mally congratulated on departing a contented King from a 
contented people — a state of things which did not last long. 

It was, indeed, impossible that Scotland should remain long 
tranquil, while England, with whom she was now so closely 
connected, was in such dreadful disorder. The King had no 
sooner returned from Scotland, than the quarrel betwixt him 
and his Parliament was renewed with more violence than ever. 
If either party could have reposed confidence in the other’s 
sincerity, the concessions made by the King were such as ought 
to have gratified the Parliament. But the strongest suspicions 
were entertained by the prevailing party, that the King con- 
sidered the grants which he had made, as having been extorted 
from him by violence, and that he retained the steady purpose 
of reassuming, in its full extent, the obnoxious and arbitrary 
power of which he had been deprived for a season, but which 
he still considered as part of his royal right. They therefore 
resolved not to quit the ascendency which they had attained 
until they had deprived the King, for a season at least, of a 
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large portion of his remaining prerogative, although bestowed on 
Mm by the constitution, that they might thus prevent his em- 
ploying it for the recovery of those arbitrary privileges which 
had been usurped by the throne during the reign of the Tudors. 

While the Parliamentary leaders argued thus, the King, on 
his side, complained that no concession, however large, was 
found adequate to satisfy the demands of his discontented 
subjects. “ He had already,” he urged, “ resigned all the points 
which had been disputed between them, yet they continued as 
ill satisfied as before.” On these grounds the partisans of the 
crown were alarmed with the idea that it was the purpose of 
Parliament altogether to abrogate the royal authority, or at 
least to depose the reigning King. 

On the return of Charles to London, the Parliament greeted 
him with a remonstrance, in which be was upbraided with all 
25th Nov supposed errors of his reign. At the 

same time, a general disposition to tumult showed 
itself throughout the city. Great mobs of apprentices and 
citizens, not always of the lowest rank, came in tumult to 
Westminster, under the pretence of petitioning the Houses of 
Parliament ; and as they passed Whitehall, they insulted, with 
loud shouts, the guards and servants of the King. The parties 
soon came to blows, and blood was spilt between them. 

Party names, too, were assumed to distinguish the friends 
of the King from those who favoured the Parliament The 
former were chiefly gay young men, who, according to the 
fashion of the times, wore showy dresses, and cultivated the 
growth of long hair, which, arranged in ringlets, fell over their 
shoulders. They were called Cavaliers. In distinction, those 
who adhered to the Parliament assumed, in their garb and 
deportment, a seriousness and gravity which rejected all orna- 
ment They wore their hair, in particular, cropped short around 
the head, and thence gained the name of Eoundheads. 

But it was the difference in their ideas of religion, or rather 
of church government, which chiefly widened the division 
betwixt the two parties. The King had been bred up to con- 
sider the preservation of the Church of England and her 
hierarchy, as a sacred point of his royal duty, since he was 
recognised by the constitution as its earthly head and super- 
intendent. The Presbyterian system, on the contrary, was 
espoused by a large proportion of the Parliament ; and they 
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were, for the time, seconded by the other numerous classes of 
Dissenters, all of whom desired to see the destruction of the 
Church of England, however unwilling they might be, in their 
secret mind, that a Presbyterian church government should be 
set up in its stead. The enemies of the English hierarchy 
greatly predominating within the Houses of Parliament, the 
lords spiritual, or bishops, were finally exi)elled from their seats 
in the House of Lords, and their removal was celebrated as a 
triumph by the London citizens. 

While matters were in this state, the King committed a 
great imprudence. Having conceived that he had acquired 
from Montrose’s discovery, or otherwise, certain information 
that five of the leading members of the House of Commons had 
been guilty of holding such intimate communication with the 
Scots when in aims, as might authorise a charge of high treason 
against them, he formed the highly rash and culpable intention 
of going to the House of Commons in person, with an armed 
train of attendants, and causing the accused members to be 
arrested. By this ill-advised measure, Charles doubtless ex- 
pected to strike terror into the opposite party ; but it proved 
altogether ineffectual. The five membera had received private 
information of the blow to be aimed at them, and had fied into 
the City, where they found numbers willing to conceal, or 
defend them. The King, by his visit to the House of 
Commons, only showed that he could stoop to act almost in 
the capacity of a common constable, or catchpole ; and that he 
disregarded the respect due to the representatives of the British 
people, in meditating such an arrest of their members in the 
presence of that body. 

After this very rash step on the part of the King, every 
chance of reconciliation seemed at an end. The Commons 
rejected all amicable proposals, unless the King would surrender 
to them, for a time at least, the command of the militia or 
armed force of the kingdom ; and that would have been 
equivalent to laying his crown at their feet. The King refused 
to surrender the command of the militia even for an instant ; 
and both parties prepared to take up arms. Charles left 
London, where the power of the Parliament was predominant, 
assembled what jfriends he could gather at Nottingham, and 
hoisted the royal standard there, as the signal of civil war, on 
25th August 1642. 
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TLe hostilities which ensued, over almost all England, were 
of a singular character. Long accustomed to peace, the English 
had but little knowledge of the art of wfir. The friends of the 
contending parties assembled their followers, and marched 
against each other, without much idea of taking strong positions, 
or availing themselves of able manoeuvres, but with the simple 
and downright purpose of meeting, fighting with, and defeating 
those who were in arms on the other side. These battles were 
contested with great manhood and gallantry, but with little 
military skill or discipline. It was no uncommon thing for 
one wing or division of the contending armies, when they found 
themselves victorious over the body opposed to them, to amuse 
themselves with chasing the vanquished party for leagues off 
the field of battle, where the victory was in the meanwhile lost 
for want of their support. This repeatedly happened through 
the precipitation of the King’s cavalry ; a fine body of men, 
consisting of the flower of the English nobility and gentry ; but 
as ungovernable as they were valorous, and usually commanded 
by Prince Rupert, the King’s nephew^, a young man of fiery 
courage, not gifted with prudence corresponding to his bravery 
and activity. 

In these unhappy civil contentions, the ancient nobility and 
gentry of England were chiefly disposed to the service of the 
King ; and the farmers and cultivators of the soil followed 
them as their natural leaders. The cause of the Parliament 
was supported by London, with all its wealth and its numbers, 
and by the other large towns, seaports, and manufacturing 
districts, throughout the country. At the commencement, of 
the war, the Parliament, being in possession of most of the 
fortified places in England, with the magazines of anns and 
ammunition which they contained, having also numbers of men 
prepared to obey their summons, and with power to raise 
large sums of money to pay them, seemed to possess great 
advantages over the party of Charles. But the gallantry of 
the King’s followers was able to restore the balance, and pro- 
posals were made for peace on equal terms, which, had all 
parties been as sincere in seeking it, as the good and wise of 
each side certainly were, might then have been satisfactorily 
concluded. 

A treaty was set on foot at Oxford in the winter and spring 
of 1643, and the Scottish Parliament sent to England a com- 
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mittee of the persons employed as conservators of the peace 
between the kingdoms, to negotiate, if possible, a pacification 
between the King and his Parliament, honourable for the 
crown, satisfactory for the liberty of the subject, and secure 
for both. But the King listened to the warmer and more 
passionate counsellors, who pointed out to him that the Scots 
would, to a certainty, do their utmost to root out Prelacy in 
any system of accommodation which tliey might assist in 
framing ; and that having, in fact, been the first who had set 
the example of a successful resistance to the crown, they could 
not now be expected to act as friends to the King in any 
negotiation in which his prerogative was concerned. The result 
was, that the Scottish Commissioners, finding themselves 
treated with coldness by the King, and with menace and scorn 
by the more vehement of his followers, left Oxford still more 
displeased with the Koyal cause than they were when they had 
come thither. 


CHAPTEE XLII 

A Scottish Amiy sen! to assist that of the English Parliament — 
Montrose's vidories in Scotland in swp’port of the King 

Contemporary Sovereign. — France : Louis XIV. 

1643—1644 

In 1643, when the advance of spring permitted the resumption 
of hostilities, it was found that the state of the King’s party 
was decidedly superior to that of the Parliament, and it was 
generally believed that the event of the war would be decided 
in the Royal favour, could the co-operation of the Scots be ob- 
tained. The King privately made great ofiers to the Scottish 
nation, to induce them to declare in his favour, or at least 
remain neuter in the struggle. He called upon them to re- 
member that he had gratified all their ■wishes, without excep- 
tion, and reminded them that the late peace between England 
and Scotland provided, that neither country should declare war 
against the other without due provocation, and the consent of 
Parliament. But the members of the Scottish Oonventiou of 
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Estates were sensible, that if they should assist the King tc 
conquer the English Parliament, for imitating their own example 
of insurrection, it would be naturally followed by their under- 
going punishment themselves for the lesson which they had 
taught the English. They feared for the Presbyterian system, 
— some of them, no doubt, feared for themselves, — and all 
turned a deaf ear to the King^s proposala 

On the other hand a deputation from Parliament pressed 
upon the Scottish Convention another clause in the treaty of 
peace made in 1641, namely, that the Parliament of either 
country should send aid to each other to repel invasion or 
suppress internal disturbances. In compliance with this 
article, the English Commissioners desired the assistance of a 
body of Scottish auxiliaries. The country being at this time 
filled with disbanded officers and soldiers who were eager for 
employment, the opportunity and the invitation were extremely 
tempting to them, for they remembered the free quarters and 
good pay which they had enjoyed while in England. Never- 
theless, the leading members of the Convention of Estates 
were aware, that to embrace the party of the Parliament of 
England, and despatch to their assistance a large body of 
auxiliary forces, selected, as they must be, from their best 
levies, would necessarily expose their authority in Scotland to 
considerable danger ; for the King’s friends who had joined in 
the bond with Montrose were men of power and influence, 
and, having the will, only waited for the opportunity, to act in 
his behalf ; and might raise, perhaps, a formidable insurrection 
in Scotland itself, when relieved from the superiority of force 
which at present was so great on the side of the Convention. 
But the English Commissioners held out a bait which the 
Convention found it impossible to resist. 

From the success which the ruling party had experienced in 
establishing the Church of Scotland on a Presbyterian model, 
and from the great influence which the clergy had acquired in 
the councils of the nation by the late course of events, both the 
clergy and laity of that persuasion had been induced to cherish 
the ambitious desire of totally destroying the hierarchy of the 
Church of England, and of introducing into that kingdom a form 
of church government on the Presbyterian model To accomplish 
this favourite object, the leading Presbyterians in Scotland were 
willing to run every risk, and to make every exertion. 
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The Oommissioners of England were most ready to join with 
this idea, so far as concerned the destruction of Prelacy ; but 
they knew that the English Parliament party were greatly 
divided among themselves on the propriety of substituting the 
Presbyterian system in its place. The whole body of Secta- 
rians, or Independents, were totally opposed to the introduction 
of any nation^ chm’ch government whatever, and were averse 
to that of Presbytery in particular, the Scottish clergy having, 
in their opinion, shown themselves disposed to be as absolute 
and intolerant in their church judicatories as the bishops had 
been while in power. But, with a crafty policy, the Com- 
missioners conducted the negotiation in such a manner as to give 
the Scottish Convention reason to believe, that they would 
accomplish their favourite desire of seeing the system which 
they BO much admired, acknowledged, and adopted in England, 
while, in fact, they bound their constituents, the English 
Parliament, to nothing specific on the subject. 

The Commissioners proposed to join with the Scottish nation 
in a new edition of the Covenant, which had ]>efore proved 
such a happy bond of union among the Scots themselves. In 
this new bond of religious association, which was called the 
Solemn League and Covenant, it was provided, that the church 
government of Scotland should be supported and maintained 
on its present footing ; but with regard to England, the agree- 
ment was expressed with studied ambiguity — the religious 
system of England, it was provided, should be reformed “ac- 
cording to the word of God, and the example of the best 
reformed churches.” l^be Scots, usually more cautious in their 
transactions, never allowed themselves to doubt for a moment, 
that the rule and example to be adopted under this clause must 
necessarily be that of Presbytery, and under this conviction 
both the nobles and the clergy hastened with raptures, and 
even with tears of joy, to subscribe the proposed League. But 
several of the English Commissioners enjoyed in secret the 
reserved power of interj^reting the clause otherwise, and of 
explaining the phrase in a sense applicable to their own ideas 
of emancipation from church government of every kind. 

The Solemn League and Covenant was swoin to in Scotland 
with general acclamation, and was received and adopted by the 
English Parliament with the same applause, all discussion of 
the dubious article being cautiously avoided. The Scots pro- 
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ceeded, with eager haste, to send to the assistance of the Par- 
liament of England a well -disciplined army of upwards of 
twenty thousand men, under the command of Alexander Les- 
ley, Earl of Leven. An officer of character, named Baillie, 
was Leven^s lieutenant, and David Lesley, a man of greater 
militaiy talents than either, was his major-general. Their 
presence contributed greatly to a decisive victory 
which the Parliament forces gained at Marston 
Moor ; and, indeed, as was to be expected from their 
numbers and discipline, quickly served to give that party the 
preponderance in the field. 

But while the Scottish auxiliaries were actively serving the 
common cause of the Parliament in England, the courageous 
and romantic enterprise of the Earl of Montrose, advanced by 
the King to the dignity of Marquis, broke out in a train of 
success, which threatened to throw Scotland itself into the 
hands of the King and his friends. This nobleman’s bold 
genius, wlicn tlie royalist party in Scotland seemed totally 
crushed and dispersed, devised the means of assembling them 
together, and of menacing the Convention of Estates with the 
destniction of their power at home, even at the moment when 
they hoped to establish the Presbyterian Church in both king- 
doms, by the success of the army which they had despatched 
into England. 

After obtaining his liberation from imprisonment, Montrose 
had repaired to England, and suggested to the King a plan of 
operations to be executed by a body of Irish, to be despatched 
by the Earl of Antrim from the county of Ulster, and landed 
in the West Highlands. With those he [uoposed to unite a 
force collected from the Highland clans, who were disinclined 
to the Presbyterian government, great enemies to the Marquis 
of Argyle, and attached to the Royal cause, because they re- 
garded the King jis a chieftain whose clan was in rebellion 
against him, and who, therefore, deserved the support of every 
faitljful mountaineer. The promise of pay, to which they had 
never been accustomed, and the certainty of booty, would, as 
Montrose judiciously calculated, readily bring many chieftains 
and clans to the Royal Standard. The powerfid family of the 
Gordons, in Aberdeenshire, who, besides enjoying almost 
princely authority over the numerous gentlemen of their family, 
had extensive influence among the mountain tribes in their 
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neighbourhood, or, in the Scottish phrase, “ could command a 
great Highland following,” might also be reckoned upon with 
certainty ; as they had been repeatedly in arms for the King, 
had not been put down without a stout resistance, and were still 
warmly disposed towards the Royal cause. The support of 
many of the nobility and gentry in the north, might also be 
regarded as probable, should Montrose be able to collect a con- 
siderable force. The Episcopal establishment, so odious to the 
lords and barons of the southern and western parts of Scotland, 
was popular in the north. The northern barons were displeased 
with the extreme strictness of the Presbyterian clergy, and dis- 
satisfied with the power they had often assumed of interfering 
with the domestic arrangements of families, under pretext of 
maintaining moral discipline. Finally, there were in all parts 
of Scotland active and daring men disappointed of obtaining 
employment or preferment under the existing government, and 
therefore willing to join in any enterprise, however desperate, 
which promised a change. 

All this was known to the Convention of Estates ; but they 
had not fully estimated the magnitude of the danger. Mon- 
trose's personal talents were, to a certain extent, admitted, 
but ordinary men were incapable of estimating such a character 
as his; and he was gener^y esteemed a vain, though able 
young man, whose remarkable ambition was capable of urging 
him into rash and impracticable undertakings. The great 
power of the Marquis of Argyle was relied upon as a sufficient 
safeguard against any attempt on the West Higlilands, and his 
numerous, brave, and powerful clan had long kept all the other 
tribes of that country in a species of awe, if not of subjection. 

But the character of the Highlanders was estimated accord- 
ing to a sort of calculation, which time had rendered very 
erroneous. In the former days of Scotland, when the Low- 
lands were inhabited by men as brave, and much better armed 
and disciplined than the mountaineers, the latter had indeed 
often shown themselves alert as light troops, unwearied in pre- 
datory excursions ; but had been generally, from their tumul- 
tuary charge, liable to defeat, either from a steady body of 
spearmen, who received their onset with lowered lances, or 
from an attack of the feudal chivalry of the Lowlands, com- 
pletely armed and well mounted. At Harlaw, Corrichie, Glen- 
livat, and on many other occasions, the irregular forces of the 
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Highlands had been defeated by an inferior number of their 
Lowland opponents. 

These recollections might lead the governors of Scotland, 
during the civil war, to hold a Highland army in low estirnsr 
tion. But, if such was their opinion, it was adopted without 
considering that half a century of uninterrupted peace had ren- 
dered the Lowlander much less warlike, while the Highlander, 
who always went armed, was familiar with the use of the 
weapons which he constantly wore, and had a greater love for 
fighting than the Lowland peasant, who, called from the peace- 
fid occupations of the farm, and only prepared by a few days’ 
drill, was less able to encounter the unwonted dangers of a 
field of battle. The burghers, who made a formidable part of 
the array of the Scottish army in former times, were now still 
more un warlike than the peasant, being not only without skill 
in arms, and little accustomed to danger, but deficient also in 
the personal habits of exercise which the rustic had preserved. 
This great and essential difference between the Highlander and 
Lowlander of modern days could scarcely be estimated in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the causes by which it was 
brought about being gradual, and attracting little attention. 

Montrose’s first plan was to collect a body of royalist horse 
on the frontiers of England, to burst at once into the centre of 
Scotland at their heiul, and force his way to Stirling, where a 
body of cavaliers had promised to assemble and unite with him. 
The expedition was disconcerted by a sort of mutiny among 
the English horse who had joined him ; in consequence of 
which, Montrose disbanded his handful of followers, and ex- 
horted them to make their way to the King, or to the nearest 
body of men in wms for the royal cause, while he himself 
adopted a new and more desperate plan. He took with him 
only two friends, and disguised himself as the groom of one of 
them, whom he followed, ill mounted and worse dressed, and 
leading a spare horse. They called themselves gentlemen be- 
longing to Leven’s army ; for, of course, if Montrose had been 
discovered by the Covenanting party, a rigorous captivity was 
the least he might expect. At one time he seemed on the 
point of being detected. A straggling soldier passed his two 
companions, and coming up to Montrose, saluted him respect- 
fully by his name and title. Montrose tried to persuade him 
that he was mistaken ; but the man persisted, though with the 
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utmost respect and humility of deportment. “ Do I not know 
my noble Lord of Montrose 1” he said; “But go your way 
and God be with you.” The circumstance alarmed Montrose 
and his companions; but the poor fellow was faithful, and 
never betrayed his old leader. 

In this disguise he reached the verge of the Highlands, 
and lay concealed in the house of his relation, Graham of Ineh- 
hraco, and afterwards, for still greater safety, in an obscure 
hut on the Highland frontier, while he despatched spies in 
every direction, to bring him intelligence of the state of 
the Royalist party. Bad news came from all quarters. The 
Marquis of Huutly had taken arms hastily and imprudently, 
and had been defeated and compelled to fly; while Gordon 
of Haddow, the most active and gallant gentleman of the 
name, was made prisoner, and, to strike terror into the rest 
of the clan, was publicly executed by order of the Scottish 
Parliament. 

Montrose’s spirit was not to be broken even by this dis- 
appointment ; and, while anxiously awaiting further intelligence, 
an indistinct rumour reached him that a body of soldiers from 
Ireland had landed in the West Highlands, and were wandering 
in the mountains, followed and watched by Argyle with a 
strong party of his clan. Shortly after, he learned, by a 
messenger despatched on purpose, that this was the promised 
body of auxiliaries sent to him from Ulster by the Earl of 
Antrim. Their commander was Alas ter MacDonald, a Scoto- 
Irishman, I believe, of the Antrim family. He was called 
Coll Kittoch, or OoUdtto, from his being left-handed ; a very 
brave and daring man, but vain and opinionative, and wholly 
ignorant of regular warfare. Montrose sent orders to him to 
march with aU speed into the district of Athole, and despatched 
emissaries to raise the gentlemen of that country in arms, as 
they were generally well affected to the King’s cause. He 
himself set out to join this little band, attired in an ordinary 
Highland garb, and accompanied oidy by Inchbraco as his 
guide. The Irish were surprised and disappointed to see their 
expected general appear so poorly dressed and attended; nor 
had Montrose greater reason to congratulate himself on the 
appearance of his army. The force which was assembled did 
not exceed fifteen hundred Irish, instead of the thousands 
promised, and these were but indifferently armed and appointed, 

30 
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while only a few Highlanders from Badenoch were yet come to 
the appointed rendezvous. 

These active mountain warriors^ however, few as they were, 
had, a day or two before, come to blows with the Covenanters. 
MacPherson of Cluny, chief of his name, had sent out a party 
of men, under MacPherson of Invereshie, to look out for 
Montrose, who was anxiously expected in the Highlands. They 
beheld the approach of a detached body of horse, which they 
concluded was the escort of their expected general. But when 
they drew nearer, the MacPhersons found it to be several troops 
of the cavalry of the Covenanters, commanded by Colonel 
Herries, and quartered in Glencaim, for the purpose of keeping 
the Highlanders in check. While the horsemen were advancing 
in formidable superiority of numbers, Invereshie, who was 
drawing up his Highlanders for action, observed one of them 
in the act of stooping ; and as he lifted his stick to strike him 
for such conduct in the face of the enemy, the Highlander 
arose, and proved to be MacPherson of Dalifour, one of the 
boldest men of the clan. Much surprised, Invereshie demanded 
how he, of all men, could think of stooping before an enemy. 
** I was only fastening a 8j)ur on the heel of my brogue,” said 
Dalifour, with perfect composure. “A spurl and for what 
purpose, at such a time and place as this 1 ” asked Invereshie. 
*‘I intend to have a good horse before the day is over,” 
answered the clansman with the same coolness. Dalifour 
kept his word; for the Lowland horse, disconcerted by a 
smart fire, and the broken nature of the ground, being worsted 
in the first onset, he got possession of a charger, on which he 
followed the pursuit, and brought in two prisoners. 

The report of this skirmish gave a good specimen to Mon- 
trose of the mettle of the mountaineers, while the subsequent 
appearance of the Atholemen, eight hundred strong, and the 
enthusiastic shouts with which they received their general, 
soon gave confidence to the light-hearted Irishmen. Montrose 
instantly commenced his march upon Strathem, and crossed 
the Tay. He had scarce done so, when he discovered on the 
hill of Buchanty a body of about four hundred men, who, he 
had the satisfaction to learn by his scouts, were commanded by 
two of his own particular friends, Lord Opont and Sir John 
Drummond. They had taken arms, on hearing that a body of 
Irish were traversing the country ; and learning that they were 
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there under Montrose^s command, for the King*s service, they 
immediately placed themselves and their followers under his 
orders. 

Montrose received these succours in good time, for while 
Argyle pursued him with a large body of his adherents, who 
had followed the track of the Irish, Lord Elcho, the Earl of 
Tullibardine, and Lord Drummond, had collected an army of 
Lowlanders to protect the city of Perth, and to fight Montrose, 
in case he should descend from the hills. Montrose was aware 
that such an enterprise as he hiid undertaken could only be 
supported by an excess of activity and decision. He therefore 
advanced upon the forces of Elcho, whom he found, on the Ist 
September 1644, drawn up in good order in a largo plain called 
Tippermuir, within three miles of Perth. They were nearly 
double Montrose’s army in number, and much encouraged by 
numerous ministers, who exhorted them to fight valiantly, and 
promised them certain victory. They had cannon also, and 
cavalry, whereas Montrose had no artillery, and only three 
horses, in his army. After a skirmish with the cavalry of his 
opponents, who were beaten off, Montrose charged with the 
Highlanders, under a heavy fire from his Irish musketeers. 
They burst into the ranks of the enemy with irresistible fury, 
and compelled them to fly. Once broken, the superiority of 
numbers became useless, as the means of supporting a main 
body by reserves was not then known or practised. The 
Covenanters fled in the utmost terror and confusion, but the 
light-footed Highlanders did great execution in the pursuit. 
Many honest burghers, distressed by the extraordinary speed 
which they were compelled to exert, broke their wind, and died 
in consequence. Montrose sustained little or no loss. 

The town of Perth surrendered, and for this act a long string 
of reasons were given, which are rather amusingly stated in a 
letter from the ministers of that town ; but we have only space 
to mention a few of them. First, it is alleged, that out of 
Elcho’s defeated army only about twelve of the Fifesliire men 
offered themselves to the magistrates in defence of the town, 
unaniied, and most of them were pot-valiant from liquor. 
Secondly, it is affirmed, that the citizens had concealed them- 
selves in cellars and vaults, where they lay panting in vain 
endeavours to recover the breath which they had wasted in 
their retreat, scarcely finding words enough to tell the provost 
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“ That their hearts were away, and that they would fight no 
more though they should be killed.” Thirdly, the letter states, 
that if the citizens had had the inclination to stand out, they 
had no means of resistance, most of them having flung away 
their weapons in their flight Finally, the courage of the 
defenders was overpowered by the sight of the enemy, drawn up 
like so many hellhounds before the gates of the town, their 
hands deeply dyed in the blood recently shed, and demanding, 
with hideous cries, to be led to further slaughter. The 
magistrates perhaps deserve no blame, if they capitulated in 
such circumstances, to avoid the horrors of a storm. But their 
conduct shows, at the same time, how much the people of the 
Lowlands had degenerated in point of military courage. 

Perth consequently opened its gates to the victor. But 
Argyle, whose northern army had been augmented by a con- 
siderable body of cavalry, was now approaching with a force, 
against which Montrose could not pretend to defend an open 
town. He abandoned Perth, therefore, and marched into 
Angus-shire, hoping he might find adherents in that county. 
Accordingly, he was there joinc^d by the old Earl of Airlie and 
two of his sons, who never forsook him in success or disaster. 

This accession of strength was counterbalanced by a shockiug 
event. There was a Highland gentleman in Montrose’s camp, 
named James Stewart of Ardvoirlich, whose birth had been 
attended with some peculiar circumstances, which, though they 
lead me from my present subject, I cannot refrain from 
noticing. While his mother was pregnant there came to the 
house of Ardvoirlich a band of outlaws, called Children of the 
Mist, Maegregors, some say, others call them Macdonalds of 
Ardnamurclian. They demanded food, and the lady caused 
bread and cheese to be placed on the table, and went into the 
kitchen to order a better meal to be made ready, such being 
the unvarying process of Highland hospitality. When the 
poor lady returned, she saw upon the table, with its mouth 
stuffed full of food, the bloody head of her brother, Drummond 
of Dmmmondernoch, whom the outlaws had met and murdered 
in the wood. The unhappy woman shrieked, ran wildly into 
the forest, where, notwithstanding strict search, she could 
not be found for many weeks. At length she was secured, 
but in a state of insanity, which doubtless was partly com- 
municated to the infant which was bom shortly after. The lad, 
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however, grew up. He was an uncertain and dangerous 
character, but distinguished for his muscular strength, which 
was so great, that he could, in grasping the hand of another 
person, force the blood from under the nails. This man was 
much favom-ed by the Lord Kilpont, whose accession to the 
King’s party we lately mentioned ; indeed, he was admitted to 
share that young nobleman’s tent and bed. It appears that 
Ardvoirlich had disapproved of tlie step which his friend had 
taken in joining Montrose, and that he had solicited the young 
lord to join him in deserting from the royal army, and, it is 
even said, in murdering the genenil. Lord Kilpont rejected 
these proposals with disdain ; when, either oflended at his 
expressions, or fearful of being exposed in his treacherous 
purpose, Ardvoirlich stabbed his confiding friend mortally with 
his dagger. He then killed the sentinel who kept guard on 
the tent, and escaj)ed to the camp of Argyle, where he received 
preferment. Montrose was awaked by the tumult which 
this melancholy event excited in the camp, and rushing into 
the crowd of soldiers, had the unhappiness to see the bleeding 
corpse of his noble friend thus basely and treacherously mur- 
dered. The death of this young nobleman was a great loss to 
the royal cause. 

Montrose, so much inferior in numbers to his enemies, could 
not well form any fixed plan of operations. He resolved to 
make up for this, by moving with the most extraordinary celerity 
from one part of the country to another, so as to strike severe 
blows where they were least expected, and take the chance of 
awakening the drooping spirit of the Royalists. He therefore 
marched suddcmly on Aberdeen, to endeavour to arouse the 
Gordons to arms, and defeat any body of Covenanters which 
might overawe the King’s friends in that country. His army 
was now, however, greatly reduced in numbers ; for the High- 
landers, who had no idea of serving for a whole campaign, had 
most of them returned home to their own districts, to lodge 
their booty in safety, and get in their harvest. It was, on all 
occasions, the greatest inconvenience attending a Highland 
anny, that after a battle, whether they won the day or lost it, 
they were certain to leave their standard in great numbers, and 
held it their undoubted right to do so ; insomuch, that a victory 
thinned their ranks as much as a defeat is apt to do those of 
other armies. It is true, that they could be gathered again 
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with equal celerity ; but this humour, of deserting at their 
pleasure, was a principal reason why the brilliant victories of 
Montrose were productive of few decided results.^ 

On reaching Aberdeen, Montrose hastened to take possession 
of the bridge of Dee, the principal approach to that town, and 
having made good this important point, he found himself in 
front of an army commanded by Lord Burleigh. He had the 
mortification also to find, that part of a large body of horse in 
the Covenanting army were Gordons, who had been compelled 
to take arms in that cause by Lord Lewis Gordon, the third 
son of the Marquis of Huntly, a wild and wilful young man, 
whose politics differed from those of his father, and upon whom 
he had once committed a considerable robbery. 

Finding himself greatly inferior in horse, of which he had 
not fifty, Montrose intermingled with his cavalry some of his 
musketeers, who, for breath and speed, could keep up with the 
movements of such horse as he possessed. The Gordons, not 
perhaps very favourable to the side on which they ranked, made 
an ineffectual attack upon the horse of Montrose, which was 
repelled. And when the mingled musketeers and cavalry in 
their turn advanced on them. Lord Lewises men fled, in spite of 
his own personal exertions; and Montrose, we are informed, 
found it possible to move his handful of cavalry to the other 
wing of his army, and to encounter and defeat the horse of the 
Covenanters on both flanks successively, with the same wearied 
party of riders. The terror struck into his opponents by the 
novelty of mixing musketeers with cavaliy, contributed not a 
little to this extraordinary success. Wliile this was passing, 

^ “Even so lut^Ay as during the rebellion of 1746-6, when the young 
Chevalier Charles Edward, by way of making an example, caused a soldier 
to be shot for desertion, the Highlanders who composed his anny were 
affected as much by indignation as by fear. They could not conceive any 
princix)le of justice upon which a man's life could be taken, for merely 
going home when it did not suit him to remain longer with the army. 
Such had been the uniform practice of their fathers. When a battle was 
over, the camiiaign was, in their opinion, ended ; if it was lost, they sought 
safety in their mountains — if won, they returned there to secure their 
booty. At other times they had their cattle to look after, and their har- 
vests to sow or reap, without which their families would have perished for 
want. This circumstance serves to show, even if history had not made 
us acquainted with the same fact, that the Highlanders had never been 
accustomed to make war with the view of penuaneut conquest, but only 
with the hope of deriving temporary advantage, or deciding some imme- 
diate quarrel .’’ — Ltgtmd ^ Montnm, chap. xv. 
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the two bodies of infantry cannonaded each other, for Montrose 
had in the field the guns which he took at Tib^mmir. The 
Covenanters had the superiority in this part of the action, but 
it did not daunt the Royalists. The gaiety of an Irishman, 
whose leg was shot off by a cannon-ball, so that it hung only 
by a bit of skin, gave spirit to all around him. — “ Go on,” he 
cried, “ this bodes me promotion ; as I am now disabled for the 
foot service, I am certain my lord the Marquis will make me a 
trooper.” Montrose left the courage of his men no time to 
subside — he led them daringly up to the enemy's teeth, and 
succeeded in a desperate charge, routing the Covenanters, and 
pursuing them into the town and through the streets. Stormed 
as it was by such a tumultuary army, Aberdeen and 
its inhabitants suffered greatly. Many were killed in 
the streets ; and the cruelty of the Irish in particular 
was so great, that they compelled the wretched citizens to strip 
themselves of their clothes before they killed them, to prevent 
their being soiled with blood 1 The women durst not lament 
their husbands or their fathers slaughtered in their presence, 
nor inter the dead which remained unburied in the streets until 
the Irish departed. Montrose necessarily gave way to acts of 
pillage and cnielty, whicli he could not prevent, because he was 
unprovided with money to pay his half- barbarous soldiery. 
Yet the town of Aberdeen had two reasons for expecting better 
treatment : — First, that it had always inclined to the King's 
party ; and, secondly, that Montrose himself had, when acting 
for the Covenanters, been the agent in oppressing for its loyalty 
the very city which his troops were now plundering on the 
opposite score. 

Argyle always continued following Montrose with a superior 
army, but, it would appear, not with a very anxious desire to 
overtake him. With a degree of activity that seemed incred- 
ible, Montrose marched up the Spey, hoping still to raise the 
Gordons. But that clan too strongly resented his former con- 
duct towards them, as General for the Covenant, besides being 
sore with recollections of their recent check at the bridge of 
Dee ; and, on all these accounts, declined to join him. On the 
other hand, the men of Moray, who were very zealous against 
Montrose, appeared on the northern bank of the Spey to oppose 
his passage. Thus hemmed in on all sides, and headed back 
like an animal of chase from the course he intended to pursue, 
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Montrose and his little army showed an extremity of coura^. 
They hid their cannon in a bog, destroyed what they had of 
heavy baggage, entered Badenoch, where the Clan Chattan had 
shown themselves uniformly friendly, and descended from 
thence upon Athole, and so on to Angusshire. After several 
long and rapid marches, Montrose returned into Strathbogie, 
recroBsing the great chain of the Grampians ; and, clinging 
still to the hope of being able to raise the gentlemen of the 
name of Gordon, who were naturally disposed to join the royal 
standard, again repaired to Aberdeenshire. 

Here this bold leader narrowly escaped a great danger. 
His army was considerably dispersed, and he himself lying at 
the castle of Fyvie, when he found himself at once threatened, 
and nearly surrounded, by Argyle and Lothian, at the head of 
very superior forces. A part of the enemy had already occu- 
pied the approach to Montrose's X)osition by means of ditches 
and enclosures, through which they had insinuated themselves, 
and his own men were beginning to look out of countenance, 
when Montrose, disguising^his apprehensions, called to a gay 
and gallant young Irish officer, as if he had been imposing a 
trifling piece of duty, — “What are you doing, O’Kean? can 
you not cliase these troublesome rascals out of the ditches and 
enclosures?” O’Kean obeyed the command in the spirit in 
which it was given ; and, driving the enemy before him, got 
possession of some of their gunpowder, which was much 
needed in Montrose’s army. The remark of the Irishman on 
this occasion, who heavily complained of the neglect of the 
enemy in omitting to leave a supply of ball, corresponding to 
the powder, showed the confidence with which Montrose had 
been able to inspire his men. 

The Earl of Lothian, on the other side, came with five 
troops of horse upon Montrose’s handful of cavalry, amounting 
scarcely to fifty men. But Montrose had, on the present 
occasion, as at the bridge of Dee, sustained his troopers by 
mingling them with musketry. So that Lothian’s men, re- 
ceiving an unexpected and galling fire, wheeled about, and 
could not again be brought to advance. Many hours were 
spent in skirmishing, with advantage on Montrose's part, and 
loss on that of Argyle, until at length the former thought it 
most advisable to retreat from Fyvie to Strathbogie. 

On the road he was deserted by many Lowland gentlemen 
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who had joined him, and who saw his victories were followed 
with no better results than toilsome marches among wilds, 
where it was nearly impossible to provide subsistence for man 
or horse, and which the approach of winter was about to render 
still more desolate. They left his army, therefore, promising 
to return in smnmer ; and of all his Lowland adherents, the 
old Earl of Airlie and his sons alone remained. They had pmd 
dearly for their attachment to the Royal cause, 

Argyle having plundered their estates, and burnt 
their principal mansion, the “ Bonnie house of Airlie,” situated 
on the river Isla, the memory of which conflagration is still 
preserved in Scottish song. 

But the same circumstances which wearied out the patience 
of ]\Iontrose’s Lowland followers, rendered it impossible for 
Argyle to keep the field ; and he sent his army into winter 
quarters, in full confidence that his enemy was cooped up for 
the season in the narrow and unprovided country of Athole 
and its neighbourhood, where he might be suffered to exist 
with little inconvenience to the rest of Scotland, till spring 
should enable the Covenanters to attack him with a superior 
force. In the meantime, the Marquis of Argyle returned to 
his own domains. 


CHAPTER XLIII 

Invasion of Argyle^ ft Country by Montrose — his Victories — is defeated 
by Lesley at Ihiliphaugh — retires to the Highlands^ a'nd leaves 
Scotland 

1644—1645 

It was about the middle of December that Argyle was residing 
at his castle of Inverary, in the most perfect confidence that 
the enemy could not approach him; for he used to say, he 
would not for a hundred thousand crowns that any one knew 
the passes from the etistward into the country of the Campbells. 
While the powerful Marquis was enjoying the fancied security 
of his feudal dominions, he was astounded with the intelligence 
that Montrose, with an army of Highlanders, wading through 
drifts of snow, scaling precipices, and traversing the mountain* 
paths, known to none save th« solitary shepherd or huntsman, 
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had forced an entry into Argyleshire, which he waa laying 
waste with all the vindictive severity of deadly feud, ^fhere 
was neither time nor presence of mind for defence. The able- 
bodied men were slaughtered, the cattle driven off, the houses 
burnt; and the invaders had divided themselves into three 
bands, to make the devastation more complete. Alarmed by 
this fierce and unexpected invasion, Argyle embarked on board 
a fishing-boat, and left his friends and followers to their fate. 
Montrose continued the work of revenge for nearly a month, 
and then concluding he had destroyed the influence which 
Argyle, by the extent of his power, and the supposed strength 
of his country, had possessed over the minds of the High- 
landers, he withdrew towards Inverness, with the purpose of 
organising a general gathering of the clans. But he had scarce 
made this movement, when he learned that his rival, Argyle, 
had returned into the Western Highlands with some Lowland 
forces; that he had called around him his numerous clan, 
burning to revenge the wrongs which they had sustained, and 
was lying with a strong force near the old castle of Inverlochy, 
situated at the western extremity of the chain of lakes through 
which the Caledonian Canal is now conducted. 

The news at once altered Montrose^s plans. 

He returned upon Argyle by a succession of the most diffi- 
cult mountain-passes covered witli snow ; and the vanguard of 
the Campbells saw themselves suddenly engaged with that of 
their implacable enemy. Both parties lay all night 
^1646^ break of day, Argyle betook 

himself to his galley, and rowing off shore, remained 
a spectator of the combat, when, by all the rules of duty and 
gratitude, he ought to have been at the head of his devoted 
followers. His unfortunate clansmen supported the honour of 
the name with the greatest courage, and many of the most dis- 
tinguished fell on the field of battle. Montrose gained a complete 
victory, which greatly extended his influence over the Highlands 
and in proportion diminished that of his discomfited rival. 

Having collected what force he could, Montrose now marched 
triumphantly to the north-east ; and in the piesent successful 
posture of his affairs at length engaged the Gordons to join 
him with a good body of cavalry, commanded by their young 
chief, Lord Gordon. The Convention of Estates were now most 
seriously alarmed. While I^Iontrose had roamed through the 
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Highlands, retreating before a superior enemy, and every 
moment apparently on the point of being overwhelmed, his 
progress was regarded as a distant danger. But he was now 
threatening the low country, and the ruling party were not so 
confident of their strength there as to set so bold an adventurer 
at defiance. They called from the army in England General 
Baillie, an ollicer of skill and character, and Sir John Urry, or, 
as the English called him, Hurry, a brave and good partisan, 
but a mere soldier of fortune, who had changed sides more than 
once during the civil war. 

These generals commanded a body of veteran troops, with 
whieh they manoeuvred to exclude Montrose from the southcni 
districts, and prevent his crossing the Tay, or Forth. At the 
same time the mandate of the ]\larquis of Huntly, or the 
intrigues of Lord Lewis Gordon, again recalled most of the 
Gordons from Montrose’s standard, and his cavalry was re- 
duced to one hundred and fifty. He was compelled once more 
to retire to the mountains, but desirous to dignify his retreat 
by some distinguished action, he resolved to punish the town 
of Dundee for their steady adherence to the cause of the 
Covenant. Accordingly, suddenly appearing before it with a 
chosen body selected for the service, he stormed the ^ 
place on three points at once. The Highlanders and ' 

Irish, with incredible fury, broke open the gates, and forced an 
entrance. They were dispersing in quest of liquor and plunder, 
when at the very moment that Montrose threatened to set the 
town on fire, he received intelligence, that Baillie and Urry, 
with four thousand men, were within a mile of the place. The 
crisis required all the activity of Montrose ; and probably no 
other authority than his would have been able to withdraw the 
men from their revelling and plundering to get his army into 
order, and to effect a retreat to the mountains, which he safely 
accomplished in the face of his numerous enemies, and with a 
degree of skill which established his military character as firmly 
as any of his victories. 

Montrose was well seconded in this difficulty, by the hardi- 
hood and resolution of his men, who are said to have marched 
about sixty miles, and to have passed three days and two nights 
in manoeuvring and fighting, without either food or refresh- 
ment. In this manner that leader repeatedly baffled the numer- 
ous forces and able generals who were employed against him. 
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The great check upon his enterprise was the restlessness of the 
Highlanders, and the caprice of the gentlemen who formed his 
cavalry, who all went and came at their own pleasure. 

I have told you that the Gordons had been withdrawn from 
Montrose’s standard, contrary to their own inclinations, by the 
command of Jluntly, or the address of Lord Lewis Gordon. 
By employing his followers in enterprises in which the plunder 
was certain and the danger small, this young nobleman collected 
under his standard all those who were reluctant to share the 
toilsome marches, military hardships, and bloody fights to which 
they were led under that of Montrose. Hence a rhyme, not 
yet forgotten in Aberdeenshire, 

** 11' you with Lord Lewis go, 

You'll get reif and prey enough ; 

If you with Montrose go, 

You’ll get grief and wae enough.” 

But the Lord Gordon, Lewis’s elder brother, continuing 
attached in the warmest manner to Montrose, was despatched 
by him to bring back the gentlemen of his warlike family, and 
his influence soon assembled considerable forces. General 
Baillie, learning this, detached Urry, his colleague, with a force 
which he thought suflicient to destroy Lord Gordon, while he 
himself proposed to engage the attention of Montrose till that 
point was gained. 

But Montrose, penetrating the intention of the Covenanting 
generals, eluded Baillie’s attempts to bring him to action, and 
traversed the mountains of the north like a whirlwind, to sup- 
port Lord Gordon and crush Urry. He accomplished his first 
object; the second appeared more difficult. Urry had been 
joined by the Covenanters of the shire of Moray, with the Earls 
of Seaforth, Sutherland, and others who maintained the same 
cause, and had thus collected an army more numerous than that 
of Montrose, even when united to Lord Gordon. 

Montrose prepared, nevertheless, to give battle at the village 
of Aulderne, and di'ew up his men in an unusual manner, to 
conceal his inequality of force. The village, which 
^*16545.^^ is situated on an eminence, with high ground behind, 
was surrounded by enclosures on each side and in 
front He stationed on the right of the hamlet Alexander 
MacDonald, called Colkitto, with four hundred Irishmen and 
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Highlanders, commanding them to maintain a defensive combat 
only, and giving them strict orders not to sally from some strong 
sheepfolds and enclosures, which afforded the advantages of a 
fortified position. As he wished to draw the attention of the 
enemy towards that point, he gave this wing charge of the 
royal standard, which was usually displayed where he com- 
manded in person. On the left side of the village of Auldeme, 
he drew up the principal part of his force, he himself command- 
ing the infiintry, and Lord Gordon the cavalry. His two wings 
being thus formed, Montrose had in reality no centre force 
whatever ; but a few resolute men were posted in front of the 
village, and his cannon being placed in the same line made it 
appear as if the houses covered a body of infantry. 

Urry, deceived by these dispositions, attacked with a pre- 
ponderating force the position of MacDonald on the right. 
Colkitto beat the assailants back with the Irish musketeers, 
and the bows and arrows of the Highlanders, who still used 
these ancient missile weapons. But when the enemy, renewing 
their attack, taunted MacDonald with cowardice for remaining 
under shelter of the sheepfolds, that leader, whose bravery 
greatly excelled his discretion, saDied forth from his fastness, 
contraiy to Montrose’s positive command, to show he was not 
averse to fight on equal ground. The superiority of numbers, 
and particularly of cavalry, which was instantly opposed to him, 
soon threw his men into great disorder, and they could with 
difiiculty be rallied by the desperate exertions of Colkitto, who 
strove to make amends for his error, by displaying the utmost 
personal valour. 

A trusty officer was despatched to Montrose to let him 
know the state of affairs. The messenger found him on the 
point of joining battle, and whispered in his ear that Colkitto 
was defeated. This only determined Montrose to pursue with 
the greater audacity the plan of battle which he had adopted. 
“What are we doing 1” he called out to Lord Gordon; 
“MacDonald has been victorious on the right, and if we do 
not make haste, he will carry off all the honours of the day.” 
Lord Gordon instantly charged with the gentlemen of his 
name, and beat the Covenanters’ horse off the field ; but the 
foot, though deserted by the horse, stood firm for some time, 
for they were veteran troops. At length they were routed on 
every point, and compelled to fly with great loss. 
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Montrose failed not instantly to lead succours to the relief 
of his right wing, which was in great periL Colkitto had got 
his men again secured in the enclosures; he himself, having 
been all along the last to retreat, was now defending the en- 
trance sword in hand, and with a target on his left arm. The 
pikemen pressed him so hard as to fix their spears in his target, 
while he repeatedly freed himself of them by cutting the heads 
from the shafts, in threes and fours at a time, by the unerring 
swee]) of his broadsword. 

While Colkitto and his followers were thus hard pressed, 
Montrose and his victorious troops appeared, and the face of 
affairs was suddenly changed. Urry’s horse fled, but the foot, 
which were the strength of bis army, fought bravely, and fell 
in the ranks which they occupied. Two thousand men, about 
a third of Urry^s army, were slain in the battle of Aulderne, 
and, completely disabled by the overthrow, that commander 
was compelled once more to unite his scattered forces with 
those of Baillie. 

After some marching and counter -marching, the armies 
again found themselves in the neighbombood of each other, 
near to the village of Alford, 

Montrose occupied a strong position on a hill, and it was 
said that the cautious Baillie would have avoided the encounter, 
had it not been that, having crossed the river Don, in the 
belief that Montrose was in fidl retreat, he only discovered his 
purpose of giving battle when it was too late to decline it. The 
number of infantry was about two thousand in each army. But 
Baillie had more than double his opponent's number of cavalry. 
Montrose's, indeed, were gentlemen, and therefore in the 
day of battle were more to be relied on than mere hirelings. 
The Gordons dispersed the Covenanting horse, on the first 
shock ; and the musketeers, throwing down their muskets, and 
mingling in the tumult with their swords drawn, prevented the 
scattered cavalry from rallying. But as Lord Gordon threw 
himself, for the second time, into the heat of the fight, he fell 
from his horse, mortally wounded by a shot from one of the 
fugitives. This accident, which gave the greatest distress to 
Montrose, suspended the exertions of the cavalry, who, chiefly 
friends, kinsmen, and vassals of the deceased, flocked around 
him to lament the general loss. But the veterans of Montrose, 
charging in separate columns of six and ten men deep, along a 
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line of three men only, broke the battle array of the Cove- 
nanters on various points, and utterly destroyed the remnant of 
Baillie’s array, though they defended themselves bravely. This 
battle was fought 2d J uly 1 645. 

These repeated victories gave such lustre to Montrose’s 
arms, that he was now joined by the Highland clans in great 
numbers, and by many of the Lowland anti-Covenanters, who 
had before held back, from doubt of his success in so unequal a 
contest. 

On the other hand, the Convention of Estates, supported by 
the Counsels of Argyle, who was bold in council though timid 
in battle, persevered in raising new troops, notwithstanding 
their repeated misfortunes and defeats. It seemed, indeed, as 
if Heaven had at this disastrous period an especial controversy 
with the kingdom of Scotland. To the efforts necessary to 
keep up and supply their auxiliary army in England, was added 
the desolation occasioned by a destructive civQ war, maintained 
in the north with the utmost fury, and conducted on both 
sides with deplorable devastation. To these evils, as if not 
sufficient to exhaust the resources of a poor country, were now 
added those of a wide -wasting plague, or pestilence, which 
raged through all the kingdom, but especially in Edinburgh, 
the metropolis. The Convention of Estates were driven from 
the capital by this dreadful infliction, and retreated to Perth, 
where they assembled a large force under Genend Baillie, 
while they ordered a new levy of ten thousand men generally 
throughout the kingdom. While Lanark, Cassilis, Eglinton, 
and other lords of the western shires, went to their respective 
counties to expedite the measure, Montrose, with his usual 
activity, descended from the mountains at the head of an army, 
augmented in numbers, and flushed with success. 

He first approached the shores of the Forth, by occupying 
the shire of Kinross. And here I cannot help mentioning the 
destruction of a noble castle belonging to the House of Argyle, 
Its majestic ruins are situated on an eminence occupying a 
narrow glen of the Ochil chain of hills. In former days, it 
was called, from the character of its situation perhaps, the 
castle of Gloom ; and the names of the parish, and the stream 
by which its banks are washed, had also an ominous sound. 
The castle of Gloom was situated on the brook of Grief or 
or Giyfe, and in the parish of Doulour or DoUar. In the six 
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toenth century the Earl of Argyle, the owner of this noble 
fortress, obtained an act of Parliament for changing its name to 
Castle Campbell. The feudal hatred of Montrose, and of the 
clans composing the strength of his army, the vindictive resent- 
ment also of the Ogilvies, for the destruction of “ the Bonnie 
House of Airlie,” and that of the Stirlingshire cavaliers for 
that of Menstrie, doomed this magnificent pile to fiames and 
ruin. The destruction of many a meaner habitation by the 
same unscrupulous and unsparing spirit of vengeance has been 
long forgotten, but the majestic remains of Castle Campbell 
still excite a sigh in those that view them, over the miseries of 
civil war. 

After similar acts of ravage, not to be justified, though not 
unprovoked, Montrose marched westward along the northern 
margin of the Forth, insulting Perth, where the army of the 
Covenanters remained in their intrenchments, and even menac- 
ing the castle of Stirling, which, well garrisoned and strongly 
situated, defied his means of attack. About six miles above 
Stirling, Montrose crossed the Forth, by the deep and precari- 
ous ford which the river presents before its junction with the 
Teith. Having attained the southern bank, he directed his 
course westward, with the purpose of dispersing the levies 
which the western lords were collecting, and doubtless with 
the view of plundering the country, which had attached itself 
chiefly to the Covenant. Montrose had, however, scarcely 
reached Kilsyth, when he received the news that Baillie*s army, 
departing from Perth, had also crossed the Forth, at the bridge 
of Stirling, and was close at hand. With his usual alacrity, 
Montrose prepared for battle, which Baillie, had he been left 
to his own judgment, would have avoided; for that skilful 
though unfortunate general knew by experience the talents of 
Montrose, and that the character of his troops was admirably 
qualified for a day of combat ; he also considered that an army 
so composed might be tired out by cautious operations, and 
entertained the rational hope that the Highlanders and Low- 
land Cavaliers would alike desert their leader in the course of 
a protracted and indecisive warfare. But Baillie was no longer 
the sole commander of the Covenanting army. A Committee 
of the Estates, consisting of Argyle, Lanark, and Crawford- 
Lindsay, had been nominated to attend his army, and control 
his motions ; and these, especially the Earl of Lindsay, insisted 
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that the veteran general should risk the last regular army 
which the Covenanters possessed in Scotland, in the perils of a 
decisive battle. They marched against Montrose, accordingly, 
at break of day on the ir)th August 1645. 

When Montrose beheld them advance, he exclaimed that it 
was what he had most earnestly desired. He caused his men 
to strip to their shirts, in token of their resolution to fight to 
the death. Meantime the Covenanters approached. Their 
vanguard attacked an advanced post of Montrose, which occu- 
pied a strong position among cottages and enclosures. They 
were beaten off with loss. A thousand Highlanders, with their 
natural impetuosity, rushed without orders to pursue the fugi- 
tives, and to assault the troops who were advancing to support 
them. Two regiments of horse, against whom this mountain 
torrent directed its fury, became disordered and fell back. Mon- 
trose saw the decisive moment, and ordered first a troop of horse, 
under command of Lord Airlie, and afterwards his whole army, 
to attack the enemy, who had not yet got into line, their rear- 
guard and centre coming up too slowly to the support of their 
vanguard. The hideous shout with which the Highlanders 
charged, their wild appearance, and the extraordinary speed 
with which they advanced, nearly naked, with broadsword in 
hand, struck a panic into their opponents, who dispersed with- 
out any spirited effort to get into line of battle, or maintain 
their ground. The Covenanters were beaten off the field, and 
pursued with indiscriminate slaughter for more than ten miles. 
Four or five thousand men were slain in the field and in the 
flight ; and the force of the Convention was for the time entirely 
broken. 

Montrose was now master, for the moment, of the kingdom 
of Scotland. Edinburgh surrendered ; Glasgow paid a heavy 
contribution ; the noblemen and other individuals of distinction 
who had been imprisoned as Koyalists in Edinburgh, and else- 
where throughout the kingdom, were set at liberty; and so 
many persons of quality now declared for Montrose, either from 
attachment to the Royal cause, which they had hitherto con- 
cealed, or from the probability of its being ultimately successful, 
that he felt himself in force suflScient to call a Parliament at 
Glasgow in the King’s name. 

Still, however, the success of this heroic leader had only given 
him possession of the open country ; all the strong fortresses 
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were still in possession of the Covenanters ; and it would have 
required a length of time, and the services of an army regularly 
disciplined and supplied with heavy artillery, to have reduced 
the castles of Edinburgh, Stirling, Dumbarton and other places 
of great strength. But if Montrose had possessed the forces 
necessary for such a work, he had neither leisure nor inclination 
to undertake it. From the beginning of his extraordinary, and 
hitherto successful career, he had secretly entertained the dazzling 
hope of leading a victorious army into England, and replacing 
King Charles in possession of his disputed authority. It was a 
daring scheme, and liable to many hazards ; yet if the King’s 
affairs in England had remained in any tolerable condition, 
especially if there had been any considerable army of Royalists 
in the north of England to join or co-operate with Montrose, 
there is no calculating what the talents and genius of such an 
enterprising leader might have ultimately done in support of the 
Royal cause. 

But Charles, as I will presently tell you more particularly, 
had suffered so many and such fatal losses, that it may be 
justly doubted whether the assistance of Montrose, unless at the 
head of much larger forces than he could be expected to gather, 
would have afforded any material assistance against the numerous 
and well-disciplined army of the Parliament. The result of a 
contest which was never tried can only be guessed at. Montrose’s 
own hopes and confidence were as lofty as his ambition ; and 
he did not permit himself to doubt the predictions of those who 
assured him, that he was doomed to support the tottering throne, 
and reinstate in safety the falling monarch. 

Impressed with such proud anticipations, he wrote to the King, 
urging him to advance to the northern border, and form a 
junction with his victorious army, and concluding his request 
with the words which Joab, the lieutenant of King David, is 
recorded in Scripture to have used to the King of Israel, — 
have fought against Rabbah, and have taken the city of waters. 
Now therefore gather the rest of the people together, and en- 
camp against the city, and take it ; lest I take the city, and it 
be called after my name.” ^ 

While Montrose was thus urging King Charles, by the 
brilliant prospects which he held out, to throw himself on his 
protection, his own army mouldered away and dispersed, even 
^ 2 Samuel, xii. 27, 28. 
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in a greater degree than had been the case after his less dis> 
tinguished successes. The Highland clans went home to get in 
their harvest, and place their spoil in safety. It was needless 
and useless to refuse them leave, for they were determined to 
take it. The north country gentlemen also, wearied of the toils 
of the campaign, left his army in numbers; so that when 
Montrose received, by the hands of Sir Robert Spottiswood, the 
King^s commission under the Great Seal, naming him captain- 
general and lieutenant-governor of Scotland, he commanded a 
force scarcely more effective than when he was wandering through 
Athole and Badenoch. The King’s orders, however, and his own 
indomitable spirit of enterprise, determined his march towards 
the Borders. 

About fifty years before, these districts would have supplied 
him, even ui)on the lighting of their beacons, with ten thousand 
cavalry, as fond of fighting and plunder as any Highlander in 
his army. But that period, as I have told you, had passed 
away. The inhabitants of the Border-land had become peace- 
ful, and the chiefs and lords, whose influence might still have 
called them out to arms, were hostile to the Crown, or, at best, 
lukewarm in its cause. The Earl of Buccleuch, and his friends 
of the name of Scott, who had never forgotten the offence given 
by the revocation of James’s donations to their chief, were 
violent Covenanters, and ha<l sent a strong clan-regiment with 
the Earl of Leven and the Scottish auxiliaries. Traquair, 
Roxburghe, and Hume, all entertained, or affected, regard to 
the King, but made no effectual effort in raising men. The 
once formidable name of Douglas, and the exertions of the Earl 
of Annandale, could only Jissemble some few troops of horse, 
whom the historian, Bishop Guthrie, describes as tnithlcss 
trained bands. Montrose expected to meet a body of more 
regular cavalry, who were to be despatched from England ; but 
the King’s continued misfortunes prevented him from making 
such a diversion. 

Meanwhile the Scottish army in England received an account 
of the despair to which the battle of Kilsyth had reduced the 
Convention of Estates, and learned that several of its mast dis- 
tinguished members were already exiles, having fled to Berwick 
and other strong places on the Border, which were garrisoned 
by the Parliamentary forces. The importance of the crisis was 
felt, and David Lesley was despatched, at the head of five or six 
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thousand men, chiefly cavalry, and the flower of the Scottish auxili-^ 
ary army, with the charge of checking the triumphs of Montrose. 

Lesley crossed the Border at Berwick, and proceeded on his 
march towards the metropolis, as if it had been his view to get be- 
tween Montrose and the Highlands, and to prevent his again receiv- 
ing assistance from his faithful mountaineers. But that sagacious 
general’s intentions were of a more decisive character ; for, learn- 
ing that Montrose, with his little army lay quartered in profound 
security near Selkirk, he suddenly altered his march, left the 
Edinburgh road when he came to Edge-bucklingbrae, above 
Musselburgh, crossed the country to Middleton, and then turn- 
ing southward, descended the vale of the Gala to Melrose, in 
which place, and the adjacent hamlets, he quartered his army 
for the night. 

Montrose’s infantry, meanwhile, lay encamped on an elevated 
ascent, called Philiphaugh,i on the left bank of the Ettrick, 
while his cavalry, with their distinguished general in person, were 
quartered in the town of Selkiik ; a considerable stream being 
thus interposed betwixt the two parts of his army, which 
should have been so stationed as to be ready to support each 
other on a sudden alarm. But Montrose had no information 
of the vicinity of Lesley, though the Covenanters had passed the 
night within four miles of his camp. This indicates that he 
must have been very ill served by his own patrols, and that his 
cause must have been unpopular in that part of the country, 
since a single horseman, at the expense of half an hour’s gallop, 
might have put him fuUy on his guard. 

1 “The river Ettrick, immediately after its junction with the Yarrow, 
and previous to its falling into the Tweed, make* a large sweep to the 
southward, and winds almost beneath the lofty banks on which the town 
of Selkirk stands : having upon the northern side a large and level plain, 
extending in an easterly direction, from a hill covered with natural copse- 
wood, called the Harehoad-wood, to the high ground which forms the banka 
of the Tweed, near Sunderland Hall. This plain is called Philiphaugh,* 
it is about a mile and a half in length, and a quarter of a mile broad ; and 
being defended, to the northward, by the hills which separate Tweed fix)in 
Yarrow, by the river Ettrick in front, and by the high grounds, already 
mentioned, on each flank, it forms, at once, a convenient and a secure field 
of encampment.” 

* “ The Scottish language is rich in words expressive of local situation. 
The single word haugh conveys to a Scotsman almost all that 1 have 
endeavoured to explain in the text by circumlocutory description.”— 
Uinitrdsy of iiht Scottish Border^ vol. ii. pp. 170-171. 
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On the morning of the 13th September 1G45 Lesley, under 
cover of a thick mist, approached Montrose^s camp, and had the 
merit, by his dexterity and vigilance, of surprising him whom 
his enemies had never before found unprepared. The Covenant- 
ing general divided his troops into two divisions, and attacked 
both flanks of the enemy at the same time. Those on the left 
made but a tumultuary and imperfect resistance ; the right 
wing, supported by a wood, fought in a manner worthy of their 
generals fame. Montrose himself, roused by the firing and 
noise of the action, hastily assembled his cavalry, crossed the 
Ettrick, and made a desperate attempt to recover the victory, 
omitting nothing which courage or skill could achieve, to rally 
his followers. But when at length left with only thirty horse, 
he was compelled to fly, and retreating up the Yarrow, crossed 
into the vale of Tweed, and reached Peebles, where some of his 
followers joined him. 

The defeated army suffered severely. The prisoners taken 
by the Covenanters were massacred without mercy, and in cold 
blood. They were shot in the courtyard of Newark Castle, 
upon Yarrow, and their bodies hastily interred at a place, called, 
from that circumstance, Slain-mcn*s-lec. The ground being, 
about twenty years since, opened for the foundation of a school- 
house, the bones and skulls, which were dug up in great 
quantities, plainly showed the truth of the country tradition. 
Slany cavaliers, both officers and others, men of birth and 
character, the companions of Montrose^s many triumphs, fell in- 
to the hands of the victors, and were, as wo shall afterwards 
see, put to an ignominious death. The prisoners, both of high 
and low degree, would have been more numerous but for the 
neighbourhood of the Harehead-wood, into which the fugitives 
escaped. Such were the immediate consequences of this battle ; 
concerning which the country people often quote the following 
lines : — 

At Philiphaugh the fray began ; 

At Harehead-wood it ended. 

The Scots out owre the Grahams they ran, 

Sae merrily they bended.”^ 

Montrose, after this disastrous action, retreated again into 

^ For more particulars regarding the battle of Philiphaugh, see this 
ballad, with Introduction and Notes, in the Border Minstrdsy^ vol. ii. pp. 
166-182. 
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the Highlands, where he once more assembled an army of 
mountaineers. But his motions ceased to be of the consequence 
which they had acquired before he had experienced defeat 
General Middleton, a man of military talents, but a soldier of 
fortune, was despatched against him by the Convention of Estates, 
which was eager to recover the same power in the Highlands 
which David Lesley’s victory had re-established throughout the 
Lowlands. 

While Montrose was thus engaged in an obscure mountain 
warfare, the King having already surrendered himself to the 
Scottish auxiliaries, in total despair of the ultimate success, 
and anxious for the safety of his adventurous general, sent 
orders to him to dissolve his army, and to provide for his 
personal security by leaving the kingdom. Montrose would 
not obey the first order, concluding it had been extorted from 
the monarch. To a second, and more peremptory in- 
*^1646!^ junction, he yielded obedience, and disbanding his 
army, embarked in a brig bound for Bergen in Nor- 
way, with a few adherents, who were too obnoxious to the 
Covenanters to permit of their remaining in Scotland. Lest 
their little vessel should be searched by an English ship of war, 
Montrose wore the disguise of a domestic, and passed for 
the servant of his chaplain and biographer, Dr. George Wishart. 
You may remember that he wore a similar disguise on entering 
Scotland, in order to commence his imdertaking. 

This and the preceding chapter give an account of the brief, 
but brilliant period of Montrose’s success. A future one will 
contain the melancholy conclusion of his exertions and of his 
life. 


CHAPTER XLIV 

The Presbyterian Clergy procure the Execution of many of the Prisonun 
taken ai Philiphaugh — CromwelVs Successes — King Charleses Sur^ 
render to the Scottish Army— -Their Surrender of him to the English 
ParlianierU 

1645—1647 

I MUST now tell you the fate of the mifortunate cavaliers who 
had been made prisoners at Philiphaugh. The barbarous treat* 
ment of the common soldiers you are already acquainted with. 
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Argyle, the leader of the Convention of Estates, had to 
resent the devastation of his country, and the destruction of 
his castles ; and his desire of vengeance was so common to the 
age, that it would have been accounted neglect of his duty 
to his slain kinsmen and plundered clan, if he had let slip 
the favourable opportunity of exacting blood for blood. Other 
noblemen of the Convention had similar motives ; and, besides, 
they had all been greatly alarmed at Montrose's success ; and 
nothing makes men more pitiless than the recollection of recent 
fears. It ought partly to have assuaged theses vindictive feelings, 
that Montrose’s ravages, although they were suiliciently wasting, 
were less encouraged by the officers than arising from the un- 
controllable license of an unpaid soldiery. The prisoners had 
always been treated with honour and humanity, and frequently 
dismissed on parole. So that, if the fate of Montrose’s com- 
panions had depended on the Convention alone, it is possible, 
that almost all might have been set at liberty upon moderate 
conditions. But unfortunately the Presbyterian clergy thought 
proper to interfere strenuously between the prisoners and the 
mercy which they might otherwise have experienced. 

And here it must be owned, that the Presbyterian ministers 
of that period were in some respects a different kind of men 
from their predecessors, in the reign of James VI. Malice 
cannot, indeed, accuse tliem of abusing the power which they 
had acquired since their success in 1640, for the purp(^sc of 
increasing either their own individual revenues, or those of the 
Church ; nor had the system of strict morality, by which they 
were distinguished, been in any degree slackened. They re- 
mained in triumph, as they had been in suffering, honourably 
poor and rigidly moral But yet though inaccessible to the 
temptfitions of avarice or worldly pleasure, the Presbyterian 
clergy of this j)eriod cannot be said to have been superior to 
ambition and the desire of power ; and as they were naturally 
apt to think that the atlvancement of religion was best secured 
by the influence of the Church to which they belonged, they 
were disposed to extend that influence by the strictest exertion 
of domestic discipline. Inquiry into the conduct of individuals 
was carried on by the Church-courts with indecent eagerness ; 
and faults or follies, much fitter for private censure and admoni- 
tion, were brought forward in the face of the public congregation. 
The hearers were chargo<l every Sabbath-day, that each individual 
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should communicate to the Kirk Session (a court composed ol 
the clergyman and certain selected laymen of the parish) what- 
ever matter of scandal or offence against religion and morality 
should come to their ears ; and thus an inquisitorial power was 
exercised by one-half of the parish over the other. This was 
well meant, but had bad consequences. Every idle story being 
made the subject of anxious investigation, the private happiness 
of families was disturbed, and discord and suspicion were sown 
where mutual confidence is most necessary. 

This love of exercising authority in families was naturally 
connected with a desire to maintain that high influence in the 
state which the Presbyterian church had acquired since the 
downfall of Prelacy. The Scottish clergy had of late become 
used to consider their peculiar form of church government, 
which unquestionably has many excellences, as something almost 
essential as religion itself ; and it was but one step farther, to 
censure every one who manifested a design to destroy the system, 
or limit the power, of the Presbyterian discipline, as an enemy 
to religion of every kind, nay, even to the Deity himself. Such 
opinions were particularly strong amongst those of the clergy 
who attended the armies in the field, seconded them by encourage- 
ment from the pulpits, or aided them by actually assuming arms 
themselves. The ardour of such men grew naturally more 
enthusiastic in proportion to the opposition they met with, and 
the dangers they encountered. The sights and sentiments 
which attend civil conflict, are of a kind to reconcile the 
human heart, however generous and humane by nature, to 
severe language and cruel actions. Accordingly, we cannot be 
surprised to find that some of the clergy forgot that a malignant^ 
for so they called a Royalist, was still a countryman and fellow 
Christian, born under tl>e same government, speaking the same 
language, and hoping to be saved by the power of the same creed, 
with themselves ; or that they directed against such Cavaliers 
and Episcopalians those texts of Scripture, in which the Jews 
were, by especial commission, commanded to extirpate the heathen 
inhabitants of the Promised Land. 

One of these preachers enlarged on such a topic after Lesley's 
victory, and chose his text from the 15th chapter of 1st Samuel, 
where the prophet rebukes Saul for sparing the King of the 
Amalekites, and for having saved some part of the flocks and 
herds of that people, which Heaven had devoted to utter 
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destructiou, — What meaheth then this bleating of the sheep 
in mine ears ? In his sermon, he said that Heaven demanded 
the blood of the prisoners taken at Philiphaugh, as devoted by 
the Divine command to destruction ; nor could the sins of the 
people be otherwise atoned for, or the wrath of Heaven averted 
from the land. It is probable, that the preacher was himself 
satisfied with the doctrine which he promulgated; for it is 
wonderful how people’s judgment is blinded by their passions, 
and how apt we are to find plausible and even satisfactory 
reasons, for doing what our interest, or that of the party we 
have embraced, strongly recommends. 

The Parliament, consisting entirely of Covenanters, instigated 
by the importunity of the clergy, condemned eight of the most 
distinguished cavaliers to execution. Four were appointed to 
suffer at St. Andrews, that their blood might be an atonement, 
as the phrase went, for the number of men (said to exceed five 
thousand) whom the county of Fife had lost during Montrose’s 
wars. Lord Ogilvy was the first of these ; but that young 
nobleman escaped from prison and death in his sister’s clothes. 
Colonel Nathaniel Gordon, one of the bravest men and best 
soldiers in Europe, and six other cavaliers of tlie first distinction, 
were actually executed. 

We may particularly distinguish the fate of Sir Robert Spot- 
tiswood, who, when the wars broke out, wjis Secretary Lord 
President of the Court of Session, and accounted a judge of 
great talent and learning. He had never borne arms ; but the 
crime of having brought to Montrose his commission as Captain- 
General of Scotland, and of having accepted the office of 
secretary, which the Parliament had formerly conferred on 
Lanark, was thought quite worthy of death, without any further 
act of treason against the Estates. When on the scaffold, he 
vindicated his conduct with the dignity of a judge, and the 
talents of a lawyer. He was rudely enjoined to silence by the 
Provost of St. Andrews, who had formerly been a servant of 
his father’s, when prelate of that city. The victim submitted 
to this indignity with calmness, and betook himself to his private 
devotions. He was even in this task interrupted by the Pres- 
byterian minister in attendance, who demanded of him whether 
he desired the benefit of his prayers, and those of the assembled 
people. Sir Robert replied, that he earnestly demanded the 
prayers of the people, but rejected those of the preacher ; foi 
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that, in his opinion, God had expressed his displeasure against 
Scotland, by sending a lying spirit into the mouth of the prophets, 
— a far greater curse, he said, than those of sword, fire, and 
pestilence. An old servant of his family took care of Spottis- 
wood^s body, and buried it privately. It is said that this faith- 
ful domestic, pfissing through the market-place a day or two after- 
wards, and seeing the scaffold on which his master had suffered 
still unremoved, and stained with his blood, was so greatly 
affected, that he sank down in a swoon, and died as they were 
lifting him over his own threshold. Such are the terrible scenes 
which civil discord gives occasion to ; and, my dear child, you 
win judge very ^Tong if you suppose them peculiar to one side or 
other of the contending parties in the present case. You will 
learn hereafter, that the same disposition to abuse power, which 
is common, I fear, to all who possess it in an unlimited degree, 
was exercised with cruel retaliation by the Episcopalian party 
over the Presbyterians, when their hour of authority returned. 

We must now turn our thoughts to England, the stage on 
which the most important scenes were acting, to which these 
in Scotland can only be termed very subordinate. And here I 
may remark, that, greatly to the honour of the English nation, 
— owing, perhaps, to the natural generosity and good-humour 
of the people, or to the superior influence of civilisation, — the 
civil war in that country, though contested with the utmost 
fury in the open field, wjis not marked by anything approaching 
to the violent atrocities of the Irish, or the fierce and ruthless 
devastation exercised by the Scottish combatants. The days of 
deadly feud had been long past, if the English ever followed 
that savage custom, and the spirit of malice and hatred which 
it fostered had no existence in that country. The English 
parties contended manfully in battle, but, uidess in the storming 
of towns, when all the evil passions are afloat, they seem 
seldom to have been guilty of cruelty or wasteful ravage. They 
combated like men who have quarrelled on some special point, 
but, having had no ill-will against each other before, are re- 
solved to fight it out fairly, without bearing malice. On the 
contrary, the cause of Prelacy or Presbytery, King or Parliament, 
was often what was least in the thoughts of the Scottish barons, 
who made sucjh phrases indeed the pretext for the war, but in 
fact looked forward to indulging, at the expense of some rival 
family, the treasured vengeance of a hundred years. 
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But though the English spirit did not introduce into their 
civil war the savage aspect of the Scottish feuds, they were not 
free from the religious dissensions, which formed another curse 
of the age. I have already said, that the party which opposed 
itself to the King and the Church of England was, with the 
followers of the Parliament, and the Parliament itself, divided 
into two factions, that of the Presbyterians and that of the 
Independents. I have also generally mentioned the points on 
which these two parties differed. I must now notice them 
more particularly. 

The Presbyterian establishment, as I have often stated, 
differs from that of the Church of England, in the same manner 
as a republic, all the members of which are on a footing of 
equality, differs from a monarchical constitution. In the Kirk 
of Scotland all the ministers are on an equality ; in the Church 
of England there is a gradation of ranks, ascending from the 
lowest order of clergymen to the rank of bishop. But each 
system is alike founded upon the institution of a body of men, 
qualified by studies of a peculiar nature to become preachers of 
the Gospel, and obliged to show they are so qualified, by under- 
going trials and examinations of their learning and capacity, 
before they can take holy orders, that is to say, become clergy- 
men. Both Churches also agree in secluding from ordinary 
professions and avocations the persons engaged in the ministry, 
and in considering them as a class of men set apart for teaching 
religious duties and solemnising religious rites. It is also the 
rale alike of Episcopalians and Presbyterians that the National 
Church, as existing in its courts and judicatories, has power to 
censure, suspend from their functions, and depose from their 
clerical character and clerical charge such of its members as, 
either by immoral and wicked conduct, or by preaching and 
teaching doctrines inconsistent with the public creed, shall 
render themselves unfit to execute the trust reposed in them. 
And further, both these national churches maintain, that such 
courts and judicatories have power over their lay hearers, and 
those who live in communion with them, to rebuke transgressors 
of every kind, and to admonish them to rcj)entance ; and if such 
admonitions are neglected, to expel them from the congregation 
by the sentence of excommunication. 

Thus far most Christian churches agree ; and thus far the 
claims and rights of a national church are highly favourable to 
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the existence of a regular government ; since reason, as well as 
the general usage of the religious worhl, sanctions the establish- 
ment of the clergy as a body of men separated from the general 
class of society, that they may set an example of regularity of 
life by the purity of their morals. Thus set apart from the 
rest of the community, they are supported at the expense of 
the state, in order tliat the reverence due to them may not be 
lessened by their being compelled, for the sake of subsistence, 
to mingle in the ordinary business of life, and share the cares 
and solicitudes incidental to those who must labour for their 
daily bread. 

How far the civil magistrate can be wisely entrusted with 
the power of enforcing spiritual censures, or seconding the 
efforts of the Church to obtain general conformity, by infficting 
the penalties of fines, imprisonment, bodily punishment, and 
death itself, upon those who differ in doctrinal points from the 
established religion, is a very different question. It is no doubt 
true, that wild sects have sometimes started up, whose tenets 
have involved direct danger to the state. But such offenders 
ought to be punished, not as offenders against the Church, but 
as transgressors against the laws of the kingdom. While their 
opinions remain merely speculative, the persons entertaining 
them may deserve expulsion from the national Church, with 
which indeed they could consistently desire no communion ; 
but while they do not carry these erroneous tenets into execu- 
tion, by any treasonable act, it does not appear the province of 
the civil magistrate to punish them for opinions only. And if 
the zeal of such sectaries should drive them into action, they 
deserve punishment, not for holding unchristian doctrines, but 
for transgressing the civil laws of the realm. This distinction 
was little understood in the days we write of, and neither the 
English nor the Scottish Church can be vindicated from the 
charge of attempting to force men’s consciences, by criminal 
persecutions for acts of non-conformity, though not accompanied 
by any civil trespass. 

Experience and increasing knowledge have taught the present 
generation that such severities have always increased the evil 
they were intended to cure ; and that mild admonition, patient 
instruction, and a good example, may gain many a convert to 
the established churches, whom persecution and violence would 
have only confirmed in his peculiar opinions. You have read 
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the fable of the traveller, who wrapped his cloak the faster 
about him when the storm blew loud, but threw it aside in the 
serene beams of the sunshine. It applies to the subject I have 
been speaking of, as much as to the advantages of gentleness 
and mild persuiision in social life. 

I return to the distinction between the Independents and 
Presbyterians during the civil wars of the reign of Charles I. 
The latter, as you already know, stood strongly out for a 
national church and an established clergy, with full powers to 
bind and loose, and maintained by the support of the civil 
government. Such a church had been fully established in 
Scotland, and it wjis the ardent wish of its professors that the 
English should adopt the same system. Indeed, it was in the 
hope of attaining this grand object that the consent of the 
Scottish Convention of Estates was given to sending an auxiliary 
army to assist the Parliament of England ; and they had never 
suffered themselves to doubt that the adoption of the Presby- 
terian discipline in that country was secured by the terms of 
the Solemn League and Covenant. But the Independents 
had, from the beginning, entertained the secret resolution of 
opposing the establishment of a national church of any kind in 
England. 

The opinions of these sectaries stood thus on mattcus of church 
government. Every one, they said, had a right to read the 
Scriptures, and draw such conclusions respecting the doctrines 
which are there inculcated as his own private judgment should 
hold most conformable to them. They went farther, and 
argued, that every man who felt himself called upon to com- 
municate to others the conclusions which he had derived from 
reading the Bible, and meditating on its contents, had a right, 
and a call from Heaven, to preach «and teach the peculiar belief 
which he had thus adopted. It wiis no matter how obscure 
had been the individual’s condition in life, or how limited the 
course of his education ; lie was equally entitled, in their 
opinion, to act as a minister, as if he had studied with success 
for twenty years, and taken orders from a bishop, or from a 
presbytery. If such a gifted preacher could prevail on six 
persons to admit his doctrines, these six persons, according to 
the doctrine of the Independents, made a Christian congrega- 
tion; and, {IS far as religious instruction was concerned, the 
orator became their spintual head and teacher. Be his hearers 
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many or few, they were thenceforward his sheep, and he their 
spiritual shepherd. But to all the rest of the world, except his 
own congregation, the Independents held, that every preacher 
remained an ordinary layman, having no claim on the state for 
revenue or subsistence. If he could persuade his congregation 
to contribute to his support, he was the more fortunate. If 
not, he lived by his ordinary calling of a baker, a tailor, or a 
shoemaker, and consoled himself that he resembled St. Paul, 
who wrought with his hands for his livelihood. 

Of the congregations or sects thus formed, there were in 
England hundreds, perhaps thousands, most of them disagreeing 
from each other in doctrine, and only united by the common 
opinion peculiar to them all as Independents, that each private 
Christian had a right to teach or to listen to whatever doctrines 
he thought fit ; that there ought to exist no church courts of 
any kind ; that the character of a preacher was only to be re- 
cognised by those disciples who chose to he taught by him ; 
and that, in any more extensive point of view, there ought not 
to exist any body of priests or clergymen by profession, any 
church govornraeut, or church judicatories, or any other mode 
of enforcing religious doctrine, save by teaching it from the 
pulpit, and admonishing the sinner, or, if necessary, expelling 
him from the congregation. This last, indeed, could be no 
great infliction, where there were so many churches ready to 
receive him, or where, if he pleased, he might set up a church 
for himself. 

The Sectaries, as the Independents were termed, entertained, 
as may be supposed, very wild doctrines. Men of an enthu- 
siastic spirit, and sometimes a crazed imagination, as opinion- 
ative as they were ignorant, and many of them as ignorant as 
the lowest vulgar, broached au endless variety of heresies, 
some of them scandalous, some even blasphemous ; others, ex- 
cept on account of the serious subject they referred to, extremely 
ludicrous. 

But the preachers and hearers of these strange doctrines 
were not confined to the vulgar and ignorant. Too much 
learning ma<le some men mad. Sir* Henry Vane, one of the 
subtlest politicians in England, and Milton, one of the greatest 
poets ever born, caught the spirit of the times, and became 
Independents. But alcove all, Oliver Cromwell, destined to rise 
to the supreme power in England, was of that form of religion. 
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This remarkable person was of honourable descent, but, in- 
heriting a small fortune, had practised at one time the occupa> 
tion of a brewer. After a course of gaiety and profligacy during 
early youth, he caught a strong taint of the enthusiasm of the 
times, and made himself conspicuous by his aversion to Prelacy, 
and his zealous opposition to the arbitrary measures of the 
King. He became a member of Parliament, but, as he spoke 
indifierently, made no figure in that body, being only promi- 
nent for his obstinacy and uncompromising zeal. When, how- 
ever, the Parliament raised their army, the military talents of 
Cromwell made him early distinguished. It was remarked 
that he was uniformly successful in every contest in which he 
was personally engaged, and that he was the first officer who 
could train and bring to the field a body of cavalry capable of 
meeting the shock of the Cavaliers, whose high birth, lofty 
courage, and chivalrous bravery, made them formidable oppo- 
nents of the Parliamentary forces. His regiment of Ironsides, 
as they were called, from the cuirasses which the men wore, 
were carefully exercised, and accustomed to strict military dis- 
cipline, while their corn-age wjis exalted by the enthusiasm 
which their commander contrived to inspire. He preached to 
them himself, prayed for them and with them, and attended 
with an air of edification to any who chose to preach or pray 
in return. The attention of these military fanatics was so 
fixed upon the mysteries of the next world, that death woa no 
terror to them ; and the fiery valour of the Cavaliers was en- 
countered and repelled by men -who fought for their own ideas 
of religion as determinedly as their enemies did for honour and 
loyalty. The spirit of the Independent sectaries spread gene- 
rsdly through the army, and the Parliament possessed no troops 
so excellent as those who followed these doctrines. 

The great difference betwixt the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents consisted, as I have told you, in the desire of the 
former to establish their form of religion and church govern- 
ment as the national church establishment of England, and of 
course to compel a general acquiescence in their articles of faith. 
For this, a convention of the most learned and able divines was 
assembled at Westminster, who settled the religious creed of 
the intended church according to the utmost rigour of the 
Presbyterian creed. This assumption of exclusive power over 
the conscience alarmed the Independents, and in the dispute 
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which ensued, the consciousness of their own interest with the 
army gave the sectaries new courage and new pretensions. 

At first the Independents had been contented to let the 
Presbyterians of England, a numerous and wealthy body, take 
the lead in public measures. But as their own numbers in- 
creased, and their leadera became formidable from their interest 
with the army, they resisted the intention which the Presby- 
terians showed of establishing their own faith in England as 
well as Scotland. Sir Henry Vane persuaded them to tempo- 
rise a little longer, since to oppose Presbytery was to disgust 
the Scottish auxiliaries, enamoured as they were of their 
national systeuL We cannot yet dispense with the assistance 
of the Scots,” he said ; the sons of Zeruiah are still too many 
for us.” But the progress of the war, while it totally ruined 
the King^s party, gradually diminished the strength of the 
Presbyterians, and increased that of the Independents. The 
Earls of Essex and Manchester, generals chosen from the former 
party, had sustained many losses, which were attributed to in- 
capacity ; and they were accused of having let slip advantages, 
from which it was supposed they had no wish to drive the 
King to extremity. People began to murmur against the 
various high ofiices in the army and state being exclusively 
occupied by members of Parliament, chiefly Presbyterians ; and 
the protracted length of the civil hostilities was imputed to the 
desire of such persons to hold in their possession as long as 
possible the authority which the war placed in their hands. 

The Parliament felt that their popularity was in danger of 
being lost, and looked about for means of recovering it. While 
their minds were thus troubled, Cromwell suggested a very 
artful proposal. To recover the confidence of the nation, the 
members of Parliament, he said, ought to resign all situations 
of trust or power which they possessed, and confine themselves 
exclusively to the discharge of their legislative duty. The 
Parliament fell into the snare. They enacted what was called 
the self-denying ordinance ; by which, in order to show their 
disinterested patriotism, the members laid down all their 
offices, civil and military, Jind rendered themselves incapable 
of resuming them. This act of self-deprivation proved in the 
event a death-blow to the power of the Presbyterians; the 
places which were thus simply resigned being instantly filled 
up by the ablest men in the Independent party. 
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Two members of Parliament, however, were allowed to re- 
tain command. The one was Sir Thomas Fairfax, a Presby- 
terian, whose military talents had been highly distinguished 
during the war, but who was much under the guidance of 
Oliver Cromwell. The other was Cromwell himself, who had 
the title of lieutenant-general only, but in fact enjoyed, 
through his influence over the soldiers, and even over Fairfax 
himself, all the advantage of supreme command. 

The success of Cromwell in this grand measure led to re- 
modelling the army after his own plan, in which he took care 
their numbers sliould be reemited, their discipline improved, 
and, above all, their ranks filled up with Independents. The 
influence of these changes was soon felt in the progress of the 
war. The troops of the King sustained various checks, and 
at length a total defeat in the battle of Naseby, from the effect 
of which the affairs of Charles could never recover. Loss 
after loss succeeded ; the strong places which the Royalists 
possessed were taken one after another; and the King’s cause 
was totally ruined. The successes of Montrose had excited a 
gleam of hope, which disappeared after his defeat at Philip- 
haugh. Finally, King Charles was shut up in the city of 
Oxford, which had adhered to his cause with the most devoted 
loyalty ; the last army which he had in the field was destroyed ; 
and he had no alternative save to remain in Oxford till he 
should be taken prisoner, to surrender himself to his enemies, 
or to escape abroad. 

In circumstances so desperate, it was difficult to make a 
choice. A frank surrender to the Parliament, or an escape 
abroad, would have perhaps been the most advisable conduct. 
But the Parliament and their own Independent array were now 
on the brink of quarrelling. The establishment of the Pres- 
byterian Church was resolved upon, though only for a time and 
in a limited form, and both parties were alike dissatisfied ; the 
zealous Presbyterians, because it gave the church courts too 
little power ; the Independents, because it invested them with 
any control, however slight, over persons of a different com- 
munion. Amidst the disputes of his opponents, the King 
hoped to find his way back to the throne. 

For this purpose, and to place himself in a situation, as he 
hoped, from whence to negotiate with safety, Charles deter- 
mined to surrender himself to that Scottish army which had 

32 
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been sent into England, under the Earl of Leven, as auxiliaries 
of the English Parliament. The King concluded that he 
might expect personal protection, if not assistance, from an 
army composed of his own countrymen. Besides, the Scottish 
army had lately been on indiiBferent terms with the English. 
The Independent troops who now equalled, or even excelled 
them in discipline, and were actuated by an enthusiasm which 
the Scots did not possess, looked with an evil eye on an army 
composed of foreigners and Presbyterians. The English in 
general, as soon as their assistance was no longer necessary, 
began to regard their Scottish brethren as an incumbrance; 
and the Parliament, while they supplied the Independent forces 
liberally with money and provisions, neglected the Scots in 
both these essentials, wliose honour and interest were affected 
in proportion. A perfect acquaintance with the discontent of 
the Scottish army induced Charles to throw himself upon 
their protection in his misfortunes. 

He left Oxford in disguise, on 27th April 1646, having 
only two attendants. Nine days after his departure, he sur- 
prised the old Earl of Leven and the Scottish camp, who were 
then forming the siege of Newark, by delivering himself into 
their hands. The Scots received the unfortunate monarch 
with great outward respect, but guarded his person with 
vigilance. They immediately broke up the siege, and marched 
with great speed to the north, carrying the person of the King 
along with them, and observing the strictest discipline on 
their retreat. When their anny arrived at Newcastle, a strong 
town which they themselves had taken, and where they had a 
garrison, they halted to await the progress of negotiations at 
this singular crisis. 

Upon surrendering himself to the S(tottish army, King 
Charles had despatched a message to the Parliament, express- 
ing his having done so, desiring that they would send him 
such articles of pacification as they should agree upon, and 
offering to surrender Oxford, Newark, and whatever other gar- 
risons or strong places he might still possess, and order the 
troops he had on foot to lay down their arms. The places 
were surrendered accordingly, honourable terms being allowed ; 
and the army of Montrose in the Highlands, and such other 
forces as the Royalists still maintained throughout England, were 
disbanded, as I have already told you, by the King^s command. 
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The Parliament showed great moderation, and the ciTil war 
seemed to be ended. The articles of pacification which they 
offered were not more rigorous than the desperate condition of 
the King must have taught him to expect. But questions of 
religion interfered to prevent the conclusion of the treaty. 

In proportion as the great majority of the Parliament were 
attached to the Presbyterian forms, Charles was devoted to the 
system of Episcopacy. He deemed himself bound by his corona- 
tion oath to support the Church of England, and he would not 
purchase his own restoration to tha throne by consenting to its 
being set aside. Here, therefore, the negotiation betwixt the 
King and his Parliament was broken off; but another was 
opened between the English Parliament and the Scottish army, 
concerning the disposal of the King’s person. 

If Charles could have brought his mind to consent to the 
acceptance of the Solemn League and Covenant, it is probable 
that he would have gained all Scotland to his side. This, how- 
ever, would have been granting to the Scots what he had 
refused to the Parliament ; for the support of Presbytery was 
the essential object of the Scottish invasion. On the other 
hand, it could hardly be expected that the Scottish Convention 
of Estates should resign the very point on which it had begun 
and continued the war. The Church of Scotland sent forth a 
solemn warning, that all engagement with the King was un- 
lawful. The question, therefore, was, what should be done 
with the person of Charles. 

The generous coimse would have been, to have suffered the 
King to leave the Scottish army as freely jis he came there. In 
that case he might have embarked at Tynemouth, and found 
refuge in foreign countries. And even if the Scots had deter- 
mined that the exigencies of the times, and the necessity of 
preserving the peace betwixt England and Scotland, together 
with their engagements with the Parliament of England, de- 
manded that they should surrender the person of their King 
to that body, the honour of Scotland was intimately concerned 
in so conducting the transaction that there should be no room 
for alleging that any selfish advantage was stipulated by the 
Scots as a consequence of giving him up. I am almost ashamed 
to write that this honourable consideration had no 'weight. 

The Scottish army had a long arrear of pay duo to them 
from the English Parliament, which the latter had refused, or 
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at least delayed, to make forthcoming. A treaty for the settle- 
ment of these arrears had been set on foot ; and it had been 
agreed that the Scottish forces should retreat into their own 
country, upon payment of two hundred thousand pounds, which 
was one-half of the debt finally admitted. Now, it is true that 
these two treaties, concerning the delivery of the King’s person 
to England, and the payment by Parliament of their pecuni- 
ary arrears to Scotland, were kept separate, for the sake of 
decency; but it is certain, that they not only coincided in 
point of time, but bore upon and influenced each other. No 
man of candour will pretend to believe that the Parliament of 
England would ever have paid this considerable sum, unless to 
facilitate their obtaining possession of the King’s person ; and 
this sordid and base transaction, though the work exclusively 
of a mercenary army, stamped the whole nation of Scotland 
with infamy. In foreign countries they were upbraided with 
the shame of having made their unfortunate and confiding 
sovereign a hostage, whose liberty or surrender was to depend 
on their obtaining payment of a paltry sura of arrears ; and the 
English nation reproached them with their gieed and treachery, 
in the popular rhyme — 

** Traitor Scot 
Sold his King for a groat.” 

The Scottish army surrendered the person of Charles to the 
Commissioners for the English Parliament, on receiving security 
for their arrears of pay, and immediately evacuated 
Newcastle and marched for their own country. I 
am Sony to conclude the chapter with this mercenary 
and dishonourable transaction ; but the limits of the work 
require me to bring it thus to a close. 


CHAPTER XLV 

Thi Kirtij surrendered to the English Army — Treaty with the Scotch — 
The Trial and Execution of Charles I. 

1647 — 1649 

Our last chapter concluded with the dishonourable transaction 
by which the Scottish army surrendered Charles I. into the 
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hands of the Parliament of England, on receiving security for a 
sum of arrears due to them by that body. 

The Commissioners of Parliament, thus possessed of the 
King’s person, conducted him as a state prisoner to Holmby 
House, in Northamptonshire, which had been assigned as his 
temporary residence; but from which a power different from 
theirs was soon about to withdraw him. 

The Independents, as I have said, highly resented as a 
tyranny over their consciences the establishment of Presbytery, 
however temporary, or however mitigated, in the form of a 
national church ; and were no less displeased that the army, 
whose ranks were chiefly filled with these military saints, 
as they called themselves, who were principally of the Inde- 
pendent persuasion, was, in the event of peace, which seemed 
close at hand, threatened either to be sent to Ireland or 
disbanded. The discontent among the English soldiery became 
general ; they saw that the use made of the victories, which 
their v^our had mainly contributed to gain, would be to 
reduce and disarm them, and send out of the kingdom such 
regiments as might be sufiered to retain their arms and 
military character. And besides the loss of pay, profession, 
and importance, the sectaries had every reason to apprehend 
the imposition of the Presbyterian yoke, as they termed the 
discipline of that church. These mutinous dispositions were 
secretly encouraged by Cromwell, Ireton, and Fleetwood, 
officers of high rank and influence, to whom the Parliament 
had entrusted the charge of pacifying them. At length the 
army assiuned the ominous appearance of a separate body in 
the state, whoso affairs were managed by a council of superior 
oflicers, with assistance from a committee of persons, called 
Agitators, being two privates chosen from each company. 
These bold and unscrupulous men determined to gain possession 
of the person of the King, and to withdraw him from the 
power of the Parliament. 

In pursuance of this resolution, Joyce, originally a tailor, 
now a comet, and a furious agitator for the cause of the army, 
on the 4th of June 1647, appeared suddenly at midnight 
before Holmby House. The troops employed by the Commis- 
sioners to guard the King’s person, being infected, it may be 
supposed, with the general feeling of the army, offered no 
resistance, Joyce, with little ceremony, intruded himself, 
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armed with his pistols, into the King’s sleeping apartment, and 
informed his Majesty that he must please to attend him. 
“Where is your commission 1” said the unfortunate King. 
“Yonder it is,” answered the rude soldier, pointing to his 
troop of fifty horse, which, by the early dawning, was seen 
drawn up in the courtyard of the place. — “It is written in 
legible characters,” replied Charles ; and without fiirther re- 
monstrance he prepared to attend the escort. 

The King was conducted to Newmarket, and from thence to 
the palace of Hampton Court ; and though in the hands of a 
body which bad no lawful authority or responsible character, he 
was at first treated with more respect, and even kindness, than 
he had experienced either from the Scottish ai*my, or from the 
English Commissioners. The officers distrusted, perhaps, the 
security of their own power, for they oflered a pacification 
on easy terms. They asked an equal national representation, 
freely chosen ; stipulated that the two Houses of Parliament 
should enjoy the command of the militia for fourteen years; 
and even agreed that the order of Bishops should be re-estab- 
lished, but without any tera])oral power or coercive jurisdiction. 
So far the terms were more moderate than, from such men and 
in such a moment, the King could have expected. But on one 
point the council of officers were rigidly determined; they 
insisted that seven of the adherents of Charles, chosen from 
those who had, with wisdom or with valour, best supported the 
sinking cause of Royalty, should be declared incapable of pardoa 
Charles was equally resolute in resisting this point; his con- 
science had Buttered too deeply on the occ^ision of Strafford’s 
execution, to which he had yielded in the beginning of these 
troubles, to jxjnnit him ever to be tempted again to abandon a 
friend. 

In the meantime the Parliament was preparing to exert its 
authority in oi)posing and checking the unconstitutional power 
assumed by the army; and the city of London, chiefly com- 
posed of Presbyterians, showed a general disposition to stand 
by the Houses of Legislature. But when that formidable army 
drew near to London, both Parliament and citizens became 
intimidated; and the former expelled from their seats the 
leading Presbyterian members, and suffered the Independents 
to dictate to the dispirited remainder what measures they 
judged necessary. Prudence would, at this moment, have 
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starongly recommended to Charles *aii instant agreement with 
the army. But the Presbyterians of England had not resigne<l 
hopes; and the whole kingdom of Scotland, incensed at the 
triumph of the sectaries, and the contumely offered to the 
Solemn League and Covenant, which had been stigmatised, 
in the House of Commons, as an almanac out of date, their 
commissioners made, in private, liberal offers to restore the 
King by force of arms. In listening to these proposals, Charles 
flattered himself that he sliould be able to hold the balance 
betwixt the Presbyterians and Independents ; but he mistook 
the spirit of the latter party, from whom this private negotia- 
tion did not long remain a secret, and w^ho were highly incensed 
by tlie discovery. 

The Presbyterians had undertaken the war with professions 
of profound respect towards the King’s person and dignity. 
They had always protested that they made war against the 
evil counsellors of the King, but not against his person ; and 
their ordinances, while they were directed against the Malig- 
nants, as they termed the Royalists, ran in the King’s own 
name, as well as in that of the two Houses of Parliament, by 
whose sole authority they wore sent forth. The Independents, 
on the contrary, boldly declared themselves at war with the 
Man Charles, as the abuser of the regal power and the 
oppressor of the saints. Cromwell himself avouched such 
doctrines in open Parliament. He said it was childish to talk 
of there being no war with the King’s person, when Charles 
appeared in armour, and at the head of his troops in open 
battle ; and that he himself was so far from feeling any scruple 
on the subject, that he would fire his pistol at the King as 
readily as at any of his adherents, should he meet him in the 
fight. 

After the discovery of the King’s treaty with the Scottish 
Commissioners, Cromwell, admitting Charles’s power of under- 
standing and reasoning, denounced him as a man of the deepest 
dissimulation, who had broken faith, by professing an entire 
reliance on the wisdom of the Parliament, while, by a separate 
negotiation with the Scottish Commissioners, he was endea- 
vouring to rekindle the flames of civil war between the sister 
kingdoms. After speaking to this purpose, Cromwell required, 
and by the now irresistible interest of the Independents he 
obtained, a declaration from the House, that the Parliament 
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would receive no further apjdications from Charles, and make 
no addresses to him in future. 

The unfortunate King, while in the power of this uncom* 
promising faction, by whom his authority seemed to be sus- 
pended, if not abolished, ought to have been aware, that if he 
was to succeed in any accommodation with them at all, it could 
only be by accepting, without delay or hesitation, such terms 
as they were disposed to allow him. If he could have succeeded 
in gratifying their principal oflScers by promises of wealth, rank, 
and distinction, which were liberally tendered to them,^ it is 
probable that their influence might have induced their followers 
to acquiesce in his restoration, especially if it afforded the means 
of disconcerting the plans of the Presbyterians. But Charles 
ought, at the same time, to have reflected, that any appearance 
of procrastination on his part must give rise to suspicions of 
his sincerity on the part of the military leaders ; and that the 
Independents, having once adopted an idea that he was trifling 
with or deceiving them, had none of that sanctimonious respect 
for his title, or person, that could prevent his experiencing the 
utmost rigour. 

The Independents and their military council, accordingly, 
distrusting the sincerity of Charles, and feeling every day the 
increase of their own power, began to think of establishing it 
on an entirely different basis from that of monarchy. They 
withdrew from the King the solemn marks of respect with 
which he had been hitherto indulged, treated him with neglect 
and incivility, deprived him of his chaplains, confined his person 
more closely, doubled the guards upon him, and permitted 
none to have access to him, but such as possessed their 
confidence. 

Alarmed at these ominous severities, Charles now resolved 
to escape by flight, and left Hampton Court accordingly. Un- 
iith Nov either misled by his attendant or by his own 

indiscretion, he took refuge in the Isle of Wight, 
where the governor of Carisbrook Castle [Colonel Hammond] 
was the friend of Cromwell, and a fierce Independent Here 
the unfortunate monarch only fell into a captivity more solitary, 

^ ** To Cromwell be offered the garter, a peerage, and the command of 
the army ; and to Ireton the lieutenancy of Ireland. Nor did he think 
that they could reasonably, from their birth or former situation, entertain 
more ambitious views.” — Russell’s Modem Euri^e. 
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more severe, and more comfortless, than any which he had 
yet experienced. He himself from his window pointed out 
to Sir Philip Warwick an old gray-hcaded domestic on the 
street, who brought in wood to the ^e, and observed to him, 
that the conversation of that menial was the best that he had 
been suffered to enjoy for months. Inhere is even reason to 
think his life was aimed at, and that the King was privately 
encouraged to make an eflbrt to escape from a window in the 
castle, while a person was placed in readiness to shoot him in 
the attempt. 

The council of war renounced all further communication 
with Charles; the ParHament, now under the IndeiKjndent 
influence, sent down Commissioners to treat, but with preli- 
minary conditions harder than any yet offered to him. Two 
resources remained to him — the services of the disbanded 
loyalists, whom his faithful adherents might again summon to 
arms — but they were disi)ersed, disarmed, and heart-broken; 
or the assistance of the Scots — but they were distant and dis- 
united. Yet Charles resolved to try his fortunes on this 
perilous cast, rather than treat with the Parliament, influenced 
as it was by the array. 

The presence of two Scottish Commissioners who had ac- 
companied those of the Parliament to Carisbrook, enabled 
Charles to execute a secret treaty with them, by which he 
agreed to confirm the Solemn League and Covenant, establish 
Presbytery, at least for a season, and concur in the extirpation 
of the sectaries. These articles, if they had been granted 
while Charles was at Newcastle, would have been sufficient to 
have prevented the surrender of his person by the Scottish 
army ; but it was the King’s unfortunate lot, on this, as on all 
former occasions, to delay his concessions until they came too 
late, and were liable to be considered insincere. 

When this treaty (which was called the Engagement, because 
the Commissioners engaged to restore the King by force of 
arms) was presented to the Scottish Parliament, it was ap 
proved by the more moderate part of the Presbyterians, who 
were led by the Luke of Hamilton, together with his brother 
the Earl of Lanark, the Lord Chanceljor Loudon, and the 
Earl of Lauderdale; this last being destined to make a re- 
markable figure in the next reign. But the majority of the 
Presbyterian clergy, supported by the more zealous among 
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their hearers, declared that the concessionB of the King were 
totally insufficient to engage Scotland in a new war, as afford- 
ing no adequate cause for a quarrel with England. This party 
was headed by the Marquis of Argyle. 

I may here mention respecting this nobleman, that after 
Montrose^s army was disbanded, he had taken severe vengeance 
on the MacDonalds, and other clans who had assisted in the 
desolation of Argyleshire. Having the aid of David Lesley, 
with a body of regular troops, he reduced successively some 
forts into which Alaster MacDonald (Oolkitto) had thrown 
garrisons, and uniformly put the prisoners to the sword. The 
MacDougals were almost exterminated in one indiscriminate 
slaughter, and the Laments were put to death in another act 
of massacre. Sir James Turner, an officer who served under 
Lesley, lays the blame of these inhumanities on a hard-hearted 
clergyman called Neaves. David Lesley was disgusted at it, 
and when, after some such sanguinary execution, he saw his 
chaplain with his shoes stained with blood, he asked him re- 
proachfully, **Have you enough of it now. Master John 

These atrocities, by whomever committed, must have been 
perpetrated in revenge of the sufferings of Argyle and his clan ; 
and to these must be added the death of old Oolkitto, the 
father of Alaster MacDonald, likewise so called, who, being 
taken in one of these Highland forts, was tried by a jury con- 
vened by authority of George Campbell, the Sheriff Substitute 
of Argjde, from wliose sentence we are told very few escaped, 
and was executed of course. 

All these grounds of offence having been given to the 
Royalists, in a corner of the country where revenge was con- 
sidered as a duty and a virtue, it is not extraordinary that 
Argyle should have objected most earnestly to the Engage- 
ment, which was an enterprise in which the King’s interest 
was to be defended, with more slender precautions against the 
influence of the Malignants, or pure Royalists, than seemed 
consistent with the safety of those who had been most violent 
against them. Many of the best officers of the late army de- 
clined to serve with the new levies, until the Church of Scot- 
land should approve ^he cause of quarrel. The Parliament, 
however, moved by compassion for their native monarch, and 
willing to obliterate the disgrace which attached to the surrender 
of the King at Newcastle, appointed an army to be levied, to 
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act in his behalf. The kingdom was thus thrown into the 
utmost confusion between the various factions of the Engagers 
and their opponents. The civil magistrates, obeying the com- 
mands of the Parliament, ordered the subjects to assume arms 
under pain of temporal punishment; while the clergy, from 
the pulpit, denoimccd the vengeance of Heaven against those 
who obeyed the summons. 

The Engagers prevailed so far as to raise a tumultuary and 
ill-disciplined army of about fifteen thousand men, which was 
commanded by the Duke of Hamilton. This ill-fated noble- 
man deserved the praise of being a moderate man during all 
the previous stniggles; and, though loving his King, seems 
uniformly to have endeavoiu*ed to reconcile his administration 
with the rights and even the prejudices of his countrymen. 
But he had little decision of character, and less military skill. 
While the Scotch were preparing their succours slowly and with 
hesitation, the English cavtdiers, impatient at the danger and 
captivity of the King, took arms. But their insurrections 
were so ill connected with each other, that they were crushed 
successively, save in two cases, where the insurgents made 
themselves masters of Colchester and Pembroke, in which 
towns they were instantly besieged. 

Hamilton ought to have advanced with all speed to raise 
the siege of these places ; but instead of this he loitered away 
more than forty days in Lancashire, until Cromwell came upon 
him near Warrington, where head and heart seem alike to have 
failed the unfortunate Duke. Without even an attempt at 
resistance, he abandoned his enterprise, and made a disorderly 
retreat, leaving his artillery and baggage. Baillie, with the 
infantry, being deserted by his general, surrendered to the 
enemy at Uttoxeter ; and Hamilton himself, with the cavalry, 
took the same deplorable course. None escaped save a resolute 
body of men under the Earl of Callender, who broke through 
the enemy, and forced their way back to their own country. 

The news of this disaster flew to Scotland, The refractory 
clergy took the merit of having prophesied the downfall of the 
Engagers, and stirred up the more zealous Presbyterians to 
take possession of the government. Argyle drew to arms in 
the Highlands, whilst the western peasantry assembling, and 
headed by their divines, repaired to Edinburgh, This insurrec- 
tion was called the Whigamores' Raid, from the word whig^ 
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whig^ that is, get on, get m, which is used by the western 
peasants in driving their horses, — a name destined to become 
the distinction of a powerful party in British history. 

The Earl of Lanaik was at the head of some troops on the 
side of the Engagement, but, afraid of provoking the English, 
in whose hands his brother Hamilton was a prisoner, he made 
no material opposition to the Whigamores. Argyle became 
once more the head of the government. It was during this 
revolution that Cromwell advanced to the Borders, when, 
instead of finding any enemies to fight with, he was received 
by the victorious Whigamores as a friend and brother. Their 
horror at an army of sectaries had been entirely overpowered 
by their far more violent repugnance to unite with Cavaliers 
and Malignants in behalf of the King. Cromwell, on that 
occasion, held much intimate correspondence with Argyle, which 
made it generally believed that the Marqms, in their private 
conferences, acquiesced in the violent measures which were to 
be adopted by the successful general against the captive King, 
whose fate was now decided upon. The unfortunate Marquis 
always denied this, nor was the charge ever supported by any 
tangible evidence. 

During these military and political transactions, Charles 
had been engaged in a new treaty with the English Parliament 
which was conducted at Newport in the Isle of Wight It 
was set on foot in consequence of Cromwell^s absence with his 
army, which restored the Parlianicnt to some freedom of debate, 
and the Presbyterian members to a portion of their influence. 
If anything could have saved that unfortunate Prince, it 
might have been by accomplishing an agi'eemciit with the 
House of Commons, w’hile Hamilton’s army w'as yet entire, 
and before the insurrections of the Royalists had been entirely 
suppressed. But he delayed closing the treaty until the army 
returned, flushed with victory over the English Cavaliers and 
Scottish Engagers, and denouncing vengeance on the head oi 
the King, whom they accused of being the sole author of the 
civil war, and liable to punishment as such. This became the 
language of the whole party. The pulpits rang with the 
exhortations of the military preachers, demanding that the 
King should be given over, as a public enemy, to a public 
trial. 

It was in vain that Charles had at length, with lingering 
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reluctance, yielded every request which the Parliament could 
demand of him. It was equaUy in vain that the Parliament 
had publicly declared that the concessions made by the King 
were sufficient to form the basis of a satisfactory peaca The 
army, stirred up by their ambitious officers and fanatic 
preachers, were resolved that Charles should be put to an open 
and ignominious death ; and a sufficient force of soldiery was 
stationed in and around London to make resistance impossible, 
either on the part of the Presbyterians or the Royalists. 

In order to secure a majority in the House of Commons, 
Colonel Pride, a man who had been a brewer, drew up his 
regiment at the doors of the House of Parliament, and in the 
streets adjacent, and secured the persons of upwards of forty 
members, who being supposed favourable to reconciliation 
with the King, were arrested and thrown into prison ; above 
one hundred more were next day excluded. This act of viol- 
ence was called Pride’s Purge. At the same time the House of 
Lords was shut up. The remainder of the House of Commons, 
who alone were permitted to sit and vote, were all of the 
Independent party, and ready to do whatever should be re- 
quired by the soldiers. This remnant of a Parliament, under 
the influence of the swords of their own soldiei-s, proceeded to 
nominate what was called a High Court of Justice for the trial 
of King Charles, charged with treason, as they termed it, 
against the people of England. The Court consisted of one 
hundred and thirty-three persona, chosen from the array, the 
Parliament, and from such of the citizens of London as were 
well affected to the proposed change of government from a 
kingdom to a commonwealth. Many of the judges so nominated 
refused, notwithstanding, to act upon such a commission. 
Meantime, the great body of the English people beheld these 
strange preparations with grief and terror. The Scots, broken 
by the defeat of Hamilton and the succ^ess of the Whigamores’ 
Raid, had no means of giving assistanca 

Those who drove this procedure forward were of different 
classes, urged by different motives. 

The higher officers of the army, Cromwell, Ireton, and 
others, seeing they could not retain their influence by conclud- 
ing a treaty with Charles, had resolved to dethrone and put 
him to death, in order to establish a military government in 
their own persons. These men had a distinct aim, and they 
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in Bome degree attained it. There were others among the 
Independent party, who thought they had offended the King 
BO far beyond forgiveness, that his deposition and death were 
necessary for their own safety. The motives of these persons 
are also within the grasp of common apprehension. 

But there were also among the Independent members of 
Parliament men of a nobler character. There were statesmen 
who had bewildered themselves with meditating upon theoreti- 
cal schemes, till they had fancied the possibility of erecting a 
system of republican government on the foundation of the 
ancient monarchy of England Such men, imposed on by a 
splendid dream of unattjiinable freedom, imagined that the 
violence put upon the Parliament by the soldiery, and the 
death of the King, when it should take place, were but neces- 
sary steps to the establishment of this visionary fabric of 
perfect liberty, like the pulling down of an old edifice to make 
room for a new building. After this fanciful class of politicians, 
came enthusiasts of another and coarser description, influenced 
by the wild harangues of their cracik-brained preachers, who 
saw in Charles not only the head of the enemies with whom 
they had been contending for four years with various fortune, 
but also a wicked King of Amalekitcs, delivered up to them 
to be he^vn in pieces in the name of Heaven. Such were the 
various motives which urged the actors in this extraordinary 
scene. 

The pretext by which they eoloured these proceedings was, 
that the King had levied war against his people, to extend over 
them an unlawful authority. If this had been true in point 
of fact, it was no ground of charge against Charles in point of 
law ; for the constitution of England declares that the King 
can do no wrong, that is, cannot be made resi)oiisibIe for any 
wrong which he does. The vengeance of the laws, when such 
wrong is committed, is most justly directed against those 
wicked ministers by whom the culpable measure is contrived, 
and the agents by whom it is executed. The constitution of 
England wisely rests on the principle, that if the counsellors 
and instruments of a prince’s pleasure are kept under wholesome 
terror of the laws, there m no risk of the monarch, in his own 
unassisted person, transgressing the limits of his authority. 

But in fact the King had not taken arms against the Parliar 
ment to gain any new and extraordinary extent of power. It 
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is no doubt true, that the Parliament, when summoned together 
had many just grievances to complain of ; but these were not, 
in general, innovations of Charles, but such exertions of power 
as had been customary in the four last reigns, when the crown 
of England had been freed from the restraint of the barons, 
without being sufficiently subjected to the control of the House 
of Commons, representing the people at large. They were, 
however, very bad precedents ; and, since the King had shown 
a desire to follow them, the Parliament were most justly called 
upon to resist the repetition of old encroachments upon their 
liberty. But before the war broke out, the King had relin- 
quished in favour of the Commons all they had demanded. 
The ultimate cause of quarrel was, which party should have 
the command of the militia or public force of the kingdona. 
This was a constitutional part of the King’s prerogative ; for 
the executive power cannot be said to exist unless united with 
the power of the sword. Violence on each side heightened the 
general want of confidence. The Parliament, as has been 
before stated, garrisoned, and held out the town of Hull against 
Charles ; and the King infringed the privileges of the Commons, 
by coming with an armed train to arrest five of their members 
during the sitting of Parliament. So that the war must be 
justly imputed to a train of long-protracted quarrels, in which 
neither party could be termed wholly right, and still less entirely 
wrong, but which created so much jealousy on both sides as 
could scarcely terminate otherwise than in civil war. 

The High Court of Justice, nevertheless, was opened, and 
the King was brought to the bar on 19th January 1649. 
The soldiers, who crowded the avenues, were taught to cry out 
for justice upon the royal prisoner. When a bystander, affected 
by the contrast betwixt the King’s present and former condi- 
tion, could not refrain from saying aloud, “God save your 
Majesty,” he was struck and beaten by the guards around 
him — “A rude chastiscirient,” said the King, “for so slight 
an offence.” Charles bcliaved throughout the whole of the 
trying scene with the utmost dignity. He bore, without com- 
plaining, the reproaches of murderer and tyrant, which were 
show^ered on him by the riotous soldiery ; and when a mffian 
spit in his face, the captive monarch wiped it off with his hand- 
kerchief, and only said, “ Poor creatures ! for half a crown 
they would do the same to their father. 
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When the deed of accusation, stated to be in the name of 
the people of England, was read, a voice from one of the gal- 
leries exclaimed, “not the tenth part of them!” Again, as 
the names of the judges were called over, when that of General 
Fairfax occurred, the same voice replied, “ He has more sense 
than to be here.” Upon the officer who commanded the 
guard ordering the musketeers to fire into the gallery from 
which the interruption came, the speaker was discovered to 
be Lady Fairfax, wife of Sir Thomas, the general of the 
forces, and a daughter of the noble house of Vere, who in 
this manner declared her resentment at the extraordinary 
scene. 

The King, when placed at the bar, looked around on the 
awful preparations for trial, on the bench, crowded with avowed 
enemies, and displaying, what was still more painful, the faces 
of one or two ungrateful friends, without losing his steady 
composure. When the public accuser began to speak, he 
touched him with his staff, and sternly admonished him to 
forbear. He afterwards displayed both talent and boldness in 
his own defence. He disowned the authority of the novel and 
incompetent court before which ho was placed ; reminded those 
who sat as his judges that he was their lawful King, answer- 
able indeed to God for the use of his power, but declared by 
the constitution incapable of doing wrong. Even if the 
authority of the people were sufficient to place him before the 
bar, he denied that such authority had been obtained. The 
act of violence, he justly stated, was the deed, not of the 
English nation, but of a few daring men, who had violated, by 
military force, the freedom of the House of Commons, and 
altogether destroyed and abolished the House of Peem. He 
declared that he spoke not for himself, but for the sake of the 
laws and liberties of England, 

Though repeatedly interrupted by Bradshaw, a lawyer, pre> 
sident of the pretended High Court of Justice, Charles pro- 
nounced his defence in a manly, yet temperate manner. Being 
then three times called on to answer to the charge, he as often 
declined the jurisdiction of the court. Sentence of death was 
then pronounced, to be executed in front of the royal palace, 
lately his own. 

On the 30th January 1649 Charles I. was brought forth 
through one of the windows in front of the banqueting house 
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at Whitehall, upon a large scaflEbld hung with black, and closely 
surrounded with guards. Two executioners in masks attended 
(one wearing a long gray beard), beside a block and cushion. 
Juxon, a bishop of the Church of England, assisted the King’s 
devotions. As Charles laid his head on the block, he addressed 
to the bishop, emphatically, the word remember^ and then 
gave the signal for the fatal stroke. One executioner struck 
the head from the shoulders at a single blow ; the other held 
it up, and proclaimed it the head of a traitor. The soldiers 
shouted in triumph, but the multitude generally burst out into 
tears and lamentations. 

This tragic spectacle was far from accomplishing the pur- 
pose intended by those who had designed it. On the contrary, 
the King’s serene and religious behaviour at his trial and exe- 
cution excited the sympathy and sorrow of many who had been 
his enemies when in power ; the injustice and brutality, which 
he bore with so much dignity, overpowered the remembrance 
of the errors of which he had been guilty; and the almost 
universal sense of the iniquity of his sentence, was a princi- 
pal cause of the subsequent restoration of his family to the 
throne. 

^ “ It being remarked that the King, the moment before he stretched 
out his neck to the executioner, had said to Juxon, with a very earnest 
accent, the single word Rbmkmber ! great mysteries were supposed to be 
concealed under that expression ; and the generals vehemently insisted 
with the prelate that he should inform them of the King’s meaning. Juxon 
told them, that the King, having frequently charged him to inculcate on 
his son the forgiveness of the murderers, had taken this opportunity, in 
the last moment of his life, when his commands, he supposed, would be 
regarded as sacred and inviolable, to reiterate that desire ; and that his 
mild spirit thus termiuated its present course by an act of benevolence 
towards his greatest enemies.” — Hums. 


S3 
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CHAPTER XLVI 

Mowtroae ntakes a Descent on the EighUmds---tdken prisoner and Exe- 
cuted — CJiarlcs IL arrives in Scotland — CromwelVa Jnmsion of 
Scotland—Batlle of Dunbar — Coronation of CkarUs 11, — marches 
into England — defeated at Worcester —escapes abroad — War in 
Scotland under General Monk — Cromwell makes himself Lord 
Protector of' Great Britain and Ireland — GlencavnCs Rising- 
Exploits of Evan Dhu, of Lochiel, Chief of the Camerons 

Contemporary SovEREiGN.-~/rrt«r^ : Louis XIV, 
1649—1654 

The death of Charles 1. was nowhere more deeply resented 
than in his native country of Scotland ; and the national pride 
of the Scots was the more hurt, that they could not but be 
conscious that the surrender of his person by their army at 
Newcastle was the event which contributed immediately to 
place him in the hands of his enemies. 

The government, since the Whigaraores^ Raid, had con- 
tinued in the hands of Argyle and the more rigid Presbyterians ; 
but even they, no friends to the House of Stewart, were bound 
by the Covenant, which was their rule in all things, to acknow- 
ledge the hereditary descent of their ancient Kings, and call to 
the throne Charles, the eldest son of the deceased monarch, 
provided he would consent to unite with his subjects in taking 
the Solemn League and Covenant, for the support of Presby- 
tery, and the putting down of all other forms of religion. The 
Scottish Parliament met, and resolved accordingly to proclaim 
Charles II. their lawful sovereign ; but, at the same time, not 
to admit him to the actual power as such, until he should give 
security for the religion, unity, and peace of the kingdoms. 
Commissioners were sent to wait upon Charles, who had re- 
tired to the Continent, in order to offer him the throne of 
Scotland on these terms. 

The young Prince had already around him counsellors of a 
different character. The celebrated Marquis of Montrose, and 
other Scottish nobles, few in number, but animated by their 
leader’s courage and zeal, advised him to reject the proposal of 
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the Presbyterians to recall him to the regal dignity on such 
conditions, and offered their swords and lives to place him on 
tlie throne by force of arms. 

It appears that Charles II., who never had any deep sense 
of integrity, was willing to treat with both of these parties at 
one and the same time ; and that be granted a commission to 
the Marquis to attempt a descent on Scotland, taking the 
chance of what might be accomplished by his far-famed fortune 
and dauntless enterprise, while he kept a negotiation afloat 
with the Presbyterian commissioners, in case of Montrose’s 
failure. 

That intrepid but rash enthusiast embarked at Hamburgh, 
with some arms and treasure, suj^plied by the northern courts 
of Europe. His fame drew around him a few of the emigrant 
Royalists, chiefly Scottish, and he recruited about six hundred 
German mercenaries. His first descent was on the Orkney 
islands, where he forced to arms a few hundreds of unwarlike 
fishermen. He next disembarked on the mainland ; but the 
lift Lives fled from him, remembering the former excesses of his 
army. Strachan, an officer under Lesley, came upon 
the Marquis by siuprise, near a ptiss called Inverchar- 
ron, on the confines of Ross-shire. The Orkney men 
made but little resistance ; the Germans retired to a wood, and 
there surrendered ; the few Scottish companions of Montrose 
fought bravely, but in vain. Many gallant cavaliers were 
made prisoners. Montrose, wlien the day was irretrievably 
lost, threw off his cloak hearing the star, and afterwards changed 
clothes with an ordinary Highland kern, that he might endea- 
vour to effect his escape, and swam across the river Kyle. 
Exhausted with fatigue and hunger, he was at length taken 
by a Ross-shire chief, MacLeod of Assint, wlio happened to 
be out with a party of his men in aims. The Marquis dis- 
covered himself to this man, thinking himself secure of favour, 
since Assint had been once his own follower. But, tempted 
by a reward of four hundred bolls of meal, this wretched chief 
delivered his ohi commander into the unfriendly hands of 
David Lesley.^ 

The Covenanters, when he who had so often made them 

^ Assint was afterwards tried at Edinburgh, for his tieachery, but by 
means of bribery and the corrupt indnence of the times, he escaped 
punishment. — W ishabt. 
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tremble was at length delivered into their hands, celebrated 
their victory with all the exultation of mean, timid, and sullen 
epirits, suddenly released from apprehension of imminent danger. 
Montrose was dragged in a sort of triumph from town to 
town, in the mean garb in which he had disguised himself 
for flight. To the honour of the town of Dundee, which, you 
will recollect, had been partly plundered and partly burnt by 
Montrose’s forces, during his eventful progress in 1645, the 
citizens of that town were the first who supplied their fallen 
foe with clothes befitting his rank, with money, and with 
necessaries. The Marquis himself must have felt this as a 
severe rebuke for the wasteful mode in which he had carried 
on his warfare ; and it was a still more piercing reproach to 
the unworthy victors, who now triumphed over a heroic enemy 
in the same manner as they would have done over a detected 
felon. 

While Montrose was confined in the house of the Laird of 
Grange, in Fifeahire, he had almost made his escape through 
the bold stratagem of the Laird’s wife, a descendant of the 
house of Somerville. This lady’s address had drenched the 
guards with liquor ; and the Marquis, disguised in female attire, 
with which she had furnished him, had already passed the 
sleeping sentinels, when he was challenged and stopped by a 
half-drunken soldier, who had been rambling about without 
any duty or purpose, Tlie alarm being given, he was again 
secured, and the lady’s plot was of no avail. She escaped 
punishment only by her husband’s connection with the ruling 
party. 

Before Montrose reached Edinburgh, he had been condemned 
by the Parliament to the death of a traitor. The sentence was 
pronounced, without further trial, upon an.act of attainder passed 
whilst he was plundering Argyle in the winter of 1644; and 
it was studiously aggravated by every species of infamy. 

The Marquis was, according to the special order of Parliament, 
met at the gates by the magistrates, attended by the common 
hangman, who was clad for the time in his own livery. He 
was appointed, as the most infamous mode of execution, to be 
hanged on a gibbet thirty feet high, his head to be fixed on 
the tolbooth or prison of Edinburgh, his body to be quartered, 
and his limbs to be placed over the gates of the principal towns 
of Scotland. According to the sentence, he was conducted to 
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jail on a cart, whereon was fixed a high bench, on which he was 
placed, bound and bareheaded, the horse led by the executioner, 
wearing his bonnet, and the noble prisoner exposed to the scorn 
of the people, who were expected to hoot and revile him. But 
the rabble, who came out with the rudest purposes, relented 
when they saw the dignity of his bearing; and silence, ac- 
companied by the sighs and tears of the crowd, attended the 
progress, which his enemies had designed should excite other 
emotions. The only observation he made was, that “the 
ceremonial of his entrance had been somewhat fatiguing and 
tedious.” 

He was next brought before the Parliament to hear the 
terms of his sentence, where he appeared with the same manly 
indifference. He gazed around on his assembled enemies with 
as much composure as the most unconcerned spectator ; heard 
Loudon, the chancellor, upbraid him, in a long and violent 
declamation, with the breach of both the first and second 
Covenant ; with his cruel wars at the head of the savage Irish 
and Highlandmen ; and with the murders, treasons, and con- 
flagrations, which they had occasioned. When the chancellor 
had finished, Montrose with difficulty obtained permission to 
reply. 

He told the Parliament, with his usual boldness, that if he 
appeared before them uncovered, and addressed them with 
respect, it was only because the King had acknowledged their 
assembly, by entering into a treaty with them. He admitted 
be bad taken the first, or National Covenant, and had acted 
upon it BO long as it was confined to its proper purposes, but 
had dissented from and opposed those who had used it as a pre- 
text for assailing the Royd authority. “ The second, or Solemn 
League and Covenant,” he said, “ he had never taken, and was 
therelbre in no respect bound by it. He had made war by the 
King's t'xpress commission ; and althougli it was imjiossible, in 
the course of hostilities, absolutely to prevent acts of military 
violence, he had always disowned and punished such irregulari- 
ties. He had never,” he said, “ spilt the blood of a prisoner, 
even in retaliation of the cold-blooded murder of his officers and 
friends — nay, he had spared the lives of thousands in the very 
shock of battle. His last undertaking,” he continued, “ was 
carried on at the express command of Charles II., whom they 
had proclaimed their sovereign, and with whom riiey were treat- 
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ing as such. Therefore, he desired to be used by them as a man 
and a Christian, to whom many of them had been indebted for 
life and property, when the fate of war had placed both in his 
power. He required them, in conclusion, to proceed with him 
according to the laws of nature and nations, but especially 
according to those of Scotland, as they themselves would 
expect to be judged when they stood at the bar of Almighty 
God.” 

The sentence already mentioned was then read to the un- 
daunted prisoner, on which he observed, he was more honoured 
in having his head set on the prison, for the cause in which he 
died, than he would have been had they decreed a golden 
statue to be erected to him in the market-place, or in having 
his picture in the King’s bedchamber. As to the distribution 
of his limbs, he said he wished he had flesh enough to send 
some to each city of Europe, in memory of the cause in which 
he died. He spent the night in reducing these ideas into 
poetry.^ 

Early on the morning of the next day he was awakened by 
the drums and trumpets calling out the guaixts, by orders of 
Parliament, to attend on his execution. “Alas 1” he said, “I 
have given these good folks much trouble while alive, and do I 
continue to be a terror to them on the day I am to die 

The clergy importuned him, urging repentance of his sins, 
and offering, on his expressing such compunction, to relieve him 
from the sentence of excommunication, under which he laboured. 
He calmly replied, that though the excommunication had been 
rashly pronounced, yet it gave him pain, and he desired to be 
freed from it, if a relaxation could be obtained, by expressing 
penitence for his offences as a man ; but that he had committed 
none in his duty to his prince and country, and, therefore, had 
none to acknowledge or repent of. 

* The following lines were written with the point of a diamond upon 
the window of hia prison : — 

liet them be.siow on every airth l a limb, 

Then open all my veins, that 1 may swim 
To thee, my Maker, in tliat crimson lake ; 

Then place my pui boil’d head upon a stake ; 

Scatter my ^shes, strew them in the air. 

Lord I sluco thou knowest where all the.se atoms are, 

I’m hoiicful thoul't recover once my dust, 

And confident thoul’t raise me with the Just.* 

2 Air^-point of the compass. 
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Johnstone of Waxriston, an eminent Covciiauter, intruded 
himself on the noble prisoner, while he was combing the long 
curled hair which he wore as a cavalier. Warriston, a gloomy 
fanatic, hinted as if it were but an idle employment at bo 
solemn a time. “ I will arrange my head as I please to-day, 
while it is still my own,” answered Montrose ; “ to-morrow it 
will be yours, and you may deal with it as you list.” 

The Marquis walked on foot, from the prison to the Grass- 
market, the common place of execution for the basest felons, 
where a gibbet of extraordinary height, with a scaffold covered 
with black cloth, was erected. Here he was again pressed by 
the Presbyterian clergy to own his guilt. Their cruel and 
iUiberal officiousness could not disturb the serenity of his 
temper. To exaggerate the infamy of his punishment, or 
rather to show the mean spite of his enemies, a book, containing 
the printed history of his exploits, was hung around his neck 
by the hangman. This insult, likewise, he treated with con- 
tempt, saying, he accounted such a record of his services to his 
prince as a symbol equally honourable with the badge of the 
Garter, which the King had bestowed on him. In all other 
particulai‘8, Montrose bore himself with the same calm dignity, 
and finally submitted to execution with such resolved courage, 
that many, even of his bitterest enemies, wept on the occasion. 
He suflered on the 2lBt of May 1650. 

Argyle, the mortal foe of Montrose, exulted in private over 
the death of his enemy, but abstained from appearing in 
Parliament when he was condemned, and from witnessing his 
execution. He is even said to have shed tears when he’ heard 
the scene rehearsed. His son. Lord Lorn, was less scrupulous ; 
he looked on his feudal enemy’s last moments, and even watched 
the blows of the executioner’s axe, while he dissevered the head 
from the body. His cruelty was requited in the subsequent 
reign ; and indeed Heaven soon after made manifest the foUy, 
as well as guilt, which destroyed this celebrated commander, at 
a time when approaching war might have rendered his talents 
invaluable to his country. 

Other noble Scottish blood was spilt at the same time, both 
at home and in England. The Marquis of Huntly, who had 
always acted for the King, though he haxT injured his affairs by 
his hesitation to co-operate with Montrose, was beheaded at 
Edinburgh; and Urry, who had been sometimes the enemy, 
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Bometlines the follower of Montrose, was executed with others 
of the Marquisas principal followers. 

The unfortunate Duke of Hamilton, a man of a gentle but 
indecisive character, was taken, as I have told you, in his attempt 
to invade England and deliver the King, whom he seems to 
have served with fidelity, though he fell under his suspicion, and 
even sufiGered a long imprisonment by the Royal order. While 
he was confined at Windsor, Charles, previous to his trial, was 
brought there by the soldiers. The dethroned King was permitted 
a momentary interview with the subject, who had lost fortune 
and liberty in his cause. Hamilton burst into tears, and flung 
himself at the King^s feet, exclaiming, “My dear master!” — 
“ I have been a dear master to you indeed,” said Charles, kindly 
raising him. After the execution of the King, Hamilton, with 
the Earl of Holland, Lord Capel, and others, who had promoted 
the rising of the Royalists on different points, were condemned 
to be beheaded. A stout old cavalier. Sir John Owen, was one 
of the number. When the sentence was pronounced, he ex- 
claimed it was a great honour to a poor Welsh knight to be 
beheaded with so many nobles, adding, with an oath, “ I thought 
they would have hanged me.” This gallant old man^s life was 
spared, when his companions in misfortune were executed. 

While these bloody scenes were proceeding, the Commis- 
sioners of the Scottish Parliament continued to carry on the 
treaty with Charles II. He had nearly broken it off, when 
Montrose's execution was reported to him ; but a sense of his 
own duplicity in maintaining a treaty with the Parliament, 
while he gave Montrose a commission to invade and make war 
on them, smothered his complaints on the subject. At length 
Charles, seeing no other resource, agreed to accept the crown 
of Scotland on the terms offered, which were those of the most 
absolute compliance with the will of the Scottish Parliament in 
civil affairs, and with the pleasure of the General Assembly of 
the Kirk in ecclesiastical concerns. Above all, the young ^ng 
promised to take upon him the obligations of the Solemn 
League and Covenant, and to further them by every 
means in his power. On these conditions the treaty 
was concluded ; Charles sailed from HoDand, and 
arriving on the coast of Scotland, landed near the mouth of the 
river Spey, and advanced to Stirling. 

Scotland was at this time divided into three parties, highly 
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inimical to each other. There was, fibst, the rigid Preaby- 
terians, of whom Argyle was the leader. This was the faction 
which had, since the Whigamores^ Raid, been in possession of 
the supreme power of government, and with its leaders the King 
had made the treaty in Holland. Secondly, the moderate 
Presbyterians, called the Engagers, who had joined with 
Hamilton in his incursion into England. These were headed 
by the Earl of Lanark, who succeeded to the dukedom of 
Hamilton on the execution of his brother ; by Lauderdale, a 
man of very considerable talents; Dunfermline and others. 
Thirdly, there was the party of the Absolute Loyalists, friends 
and followers of Montrose; such as the Marquis of Huntly, 
Lord Ogilvy, a few other nobles and gentlemen, and some 
Highland chiefs, too ignorant and too remotely situated to have 
any influence in state aflfairs. 

As all these three parties acknowledged, with more or less 
warmth, the sovereignty of King Charles, it might have seemed 
no very difficult matter to have united them in the same 
patriotic purpose of maintaining the national independence of 
the kingdom. But successful resistance to the English was a 
task to which the high Presbyterians, being the ruling party, 
thought themselves perfectly competent. Indeed they enter- 
tained the most presumptuous confidence in their own strength, 
and their clergy assured them, that so far from the aid of either 
Engagers or Malignants being profitable to them in the common 
defence, the presemee of any such profane assistants would draw 
down the curse of Heaven on the cause, which, if trusted to the 
hands of true Covenanters only, could not fail to prosper. 

Argyle, therefore, and his friends, received the young King 
with all the outward marks of profound respect. But they 
took care to give him his own will in no one particular. They 
excluded from attendance on his person all his English adher- 
ents, suspicious of their attachment to PreJacy and malignant 
opinions. The ministers beset him with exhortations and 
sermons of immoderate length, introduced on all occasions, and 
exhausting the patience of a young prince, whose strong sense 
of the ridiculous, and impatience of serious subjects, led him to 
receive with heartfelt contempt and disgust the homely eloquence 
of the long-winded orators. The preachers also gave him 
offence, by choosing frequently for their themes the sins of his 
father, the idolatry of his mother, who was a Catholic, and what 
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they frankly termed his own ill-disguised disposition to malignity. 
They numbered up the judgments which, they affirmed, these 
sins had brought on his father’s house, and they prayed that 
they might not be followed by similar punishments upon Charles 
himself. These ill-timed and ill-judged admonitions were so 
often repeated, as to impress on the young King’s mind a feeling 
of dislike and disgust, with which he remembered the Presby- 
terian preachers and their doctrines as long as he lived. 

Sometimes their fanaticism and want of judgment led to 
ridiculous scenes. It is said, that on one occasion a devout 
lady, who lived opposite to the Royal lodgings, saw from her 
window the young King engaged in a game at cards, or some 
other frivolous amusement, which the rigour of the Covenanters 
denounced as sinful. The lady communicated this important 
discovery to her minister, and it reached the ears of the Com- 
mission of the Kirk, who named a venerable member of their 
body to rebuke the monarch personally for this act of backsliding. 
The clergyman to whom this delicate commission was entrusted 
».was a shrewd old man, who saw no great wisdom in the pro- 
ceedings of his brethren, but executed their commands with 
courtly dexterity, and smnmed up his ghostly admonition with 
a request, that when his Majesty indulged in similar recreations, 
he would be pleased to take the precaution of shutting the 
windows. The King laughed, and was glad to escape so well 
from the apprehended lecture. But events were fast apj)roac.h- 
iug which had no jesting aspect. 

England, to which you must now turn your attention, had 
totally changed its outward constitution since the death of the 
King. Cromwell, who, using the victorious army as his tools, 
was already in the real possession of the supreme power, had 
still more tasks than one to accomplish before he dared venture 
to assume the external appearance of it. He suffered, therefore, 
the diminished and mutilated House of Commons to exist for a 
season, during which the philosophical Republicans of the party 
passed resolutions that monarchy should never be again estab- 
lished in England ; that the power of the Executive Govern- 
ment should be lodged in a Council of State; and that the 
House of Lords should be abolished. 

Meantime, Cromwell led in person a part of his victorious 
army to Ireland, which had been the scene of more frightful 
disorders than England, or even Scotland. These had begun 
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by the Catholic inhabitants rising upon the Prot^istiints, and 
murdering many thousands of them in what is termed the 
Irish Massacre. This had been followed by a general war be- 
tween the opposite parties in religion, but at length the address 
of the Duke of Ormond, as devoted a loyalist as Montrose, 
contrived to engage a large portion of the Catholics on the side 
of Charles ; and Ireland became the place of refuge to aU the 
Cavaliers, or remains of the Eoyal party, who began to assume 
a formidable appearance in that island. The arrival of Cromwell 
suddenly changed this gleam of fortune into cloud and storm. 
Wherever this fated general appeared he was victorious , and in 
Ireland, in order perhaps to strike terror into a fierce people 
(for Oliver Cromwell was not bloodthirsty by disposition), he 
made dreadful execution among the vanquished, particularly 
at the storming of the town of Drogheda, where his troops 
spared neither sex nor age. He now returned to England, 
with even greater terror attached to his name than before. 

The new Commonweidth of England had no intention that 
the son of the King whom they had put to death should be 
suffered to establish himself quietly in the sister kingdom of 
Scotland, and enjoy the power, when opportunity offered, of 
again calling to arms his numerous adherents in England, and 
distuibing, or perhaps destroying, their new-modelled rejiublic. 
They were resolved to prevent this danger by milking war on 
Scotland, wdiilc still weakened by her domestic dissensions ; and 
compelling her to adopt the constitution of a republic, and to 
become confederated with their own. This proposal wiis of 
course haughtily rejected by the Scots, as it implied a renuncia- 
tion at once of king and kirk, and a total alteration of the 
Scottish constitution in civil and ecclesiastical government. 
The ruling parties of both nations, therefore, prepared for the 
contest. 

The rigid Presbyterians in Scotland showed now a double 
anxiety to exclude from their army all, however otherwise 
well qualified to assist in such a crisis, whom they regarded as 
suspicious, whether as absolute maligiiants, or as approaching 
nearer to their own doctrines, by professing only a moderate 
and tolerant attachment to Presbytery. 

Yet even without the assistance of these excluded parties, 
the Convention of Estates assembled a fine army, full of men 
enthusiastic in the cause in which they were about to fight; 
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and feeling all the impulse which could be given by the rude 
eloquence of their favourite ministers. Unfortunately the 
preachers were not disposed to limit themselves to the task of 
animating the courage of the soldiers ; but were so presumptuous 
as to interfere with and control the plans of the general, and 
movements of the army. 

The array of England, consisting almost entirely of Inde- 
pendents, amongst whom any man who chose might assume 
the office of a clergyman, resembled the Presbyterian troops 
of Scotland; for both armies professed to appeal to Heaven 
for the justice of their cause, and both resounded with psalms, 
prayers, exhortations, and religious exercises, to confirm the 
faith, and animate the zeal of the soldiers. Both likewise 
used the same language in their proclamations against each 
other, and it was such as implied a war rather on account of 
religion than of temporal interests. The Scottish proclama- 
tions declared the army commanded by Cromwell to be a 
union of the most perverse heretical sectaries, of every difterent 
persuasion, agieeing in nothing, saving their desire to effect 
the ruin of the unity and discipline of the Christian Church, 
and the destruction of the Covenant, to which most of their 
leaders had sworn fidelity. The army of Cromwell replied to 
them in the same style. They declared that they valued the 
Christian Church ten thousand times more than their own 
lives. They protested that they were not only a rod of iron to 
dash asunder the common enemies, but a hedge (though un- 
worthy) about the divine vineyard. As for the Covenant, they 
protested that, were it not for making it an object of idolatry, 
they would be content, if called upon to encounter the Scots 
in this quarrel, to place that national engagement on the point 
of their pikes, and let God himself judge whether they or their 
opponents had best observed its obligations. 

Although the contending nations thus nearly resembled 
each other in their ideas and language, there was betwixt the 
Scottish and English soldiers one difference, and it proved a 
material one. In the English army the officers insisted upon 
being preachers, and though their doctrine was wild enough, 
their ignorance of theology had no effect on military events. 
But with the Scots, the Presbyterian clergy were unhappily 
seized with the opposite rage of acting as officers and 
generals, and their skill in their own profession of divinity 
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could not redeem the errors which they committed in the art 
of war. 

Fairfax having declined the command of the English army, 
his conscience (for he was a Presbyterian) not permitting 
him to engage in the war, Cromwell accepted with joy the 
supreme military authority, and prepared for the invasion of 
Scotland, 

The wars between the sister kingdoms seemed now about 
to be rekindled, after the interval of two-thirds of a century ; 
and notwithstanding the greatly superior power of England, 
there was no room for absolute confidence in her ultimate 
success. The Scots, though divided into parties, so far as 
church government was concerned, were unanimous in ac- 
knowledging the right of King Charles, whereas the English 
were far from making common cause against his claims. On 
the contrary, if the stem army of sectaries, now about to take 
the field, should sustain any great disaster, the Cavaliers of 
England, with great part of the Presbyterians in that country, 
were alike disposed to p\it the King once more at the head of 
the government; so that the fate not of Scotland alone, but 
of England also, Wixs committed to the event of the present 
war. 

Neither were the armies and generals opposed to each othei 
unworthy of the stmggle. If the army of Cromwell consisted 
of veteran soldiers, inured to constant victory, that of Scotland 
was fresh, numerous, and masters of their own strong country, 
which was the destined scene of action. If Cromwell had de- 
feated the most celebrated generals of the Cavaliers, David 
Lesley, the effective commander-in-chief in Scotland, had been 
victor over Montrose, more renowned perhaps than any of them. 
If Cromwell was a general of the most decisive character, cele- 
brated for the battles which he had won, Lesley was, by early 
educat ion, a trained soldier, more skilful than his antagonist 
in taking positions, defending passes, and all the previous 
arrangements of a camjjaign. With these advantages on the 
different sides, the eventful struggle commenced. 

Early in the summer of 1650 Cromwell invaded Scotland 
at the head of his veteran and well-disciplined troops. But, on 
marching through Berwickshire and Etist Lothian, he found 
that the country was abandoned by the population, and stripped 
of everything which could supply the hostile army. Nothing 
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was to be seen save old spectre-looking women, clothed in 
white flannel, who told the English oflicers that all the men 
had taken arms, under command of the barons. 

Subsisting chiefly on the provisions supplied by a fleet, 
which, sailing along the coast, accompanied his movements, 
the English general approached the capital, where Lesley had 
fixed his headquarters. The right wing of the Scottish army 
rested upon the high grounds at the rise of the mountain called 
Arthur’s Seat, and the left wing was posted at Leith ; while 
the high bank, formerly called Leith Walk, made a part of his 
lines, which, defended by a numerous artillery, completely pro- 
tected the metropolis. Cromwell skirmished with the Scottish 
advanced posts near to Restabig, but his cuirassiers were so 
warmly encountered that they gained no advantage, and their 
general was obliged to withdraw to Musselburgh. His next 
effort was made from the westward. 

The English anny made a circuit from the coast, proceeding 
inland to Oolinton, Red hall, and other places near to the eastern 
extremity of the Pentland hills, from which Cromwell hoped 
to advance on Edinburgh. But Lesley was immediately on his 
guard. He left his position betwixt Edinburgh and Ijcith, and 
took up one which covered the city to the westward, and was 
protected by the Water of Leith, and the sevend cuts, drains, 
and mill -leads, at Saugliton, Coltbridge, and the houses and 
villages in that quarter. Here Cromwell again found the Scots 
in order of battle, and again was obliged to withdraw after a 
distant cannonade. 

The necessity of returning to the neighboiu-hood of his fleet 
obliged Cromwell to march back to his encampment at Mussel- 
burgh. Nor was he permitted to remain there in quiet. At 
the dead of night a strong body of cavalry, called the regiment 
of the Kirk, well armed at all points, broke into the English 
lines, with loud cries of “God and the Kirk ! all is ours !” It 
was with some difficulty that Cromwell rallied his soldiers upon 
this sudden alarm, in which he sustained considerable loss, 
though the assailants were finally compelled to retreat. 

The situation of the English army now became critical ; their 
provisions were nearly exhausted, the communication with the 
fleet grew daily more precarious, while Lesley, with the same 
prudence which had hitherto guided his defence, baffled all the 
schemes of the English leader, without exposing his army to the 
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riBk of a general action; until Cromwell, fairly outgeneralled 
by the address of his enemy, was compelled to retire towards 
England. 

Lesley, on his part, left his encampment without delay, for 
the purpose of intercepting the retreat of the English. Mov- 
ing by a shorter line than Cromwell, who was obliged to keep 
the coast, he took possession with his army of the skirts of 
Lammermoor, a ridge of hills terminating on the sea near the 
town of Dunbar, abounding with difficult passes, all of which 
he occupied strongly. Here he pro|X)sed to await the attack 
of the English, with every chance, nay, almost with the certainty, 
of gaining a great and decisive victory. 

Cromwell was reduced to much perplexity. To force his 
way, it was necessary to attack a tremendous pass called Cock- 
bum^s path, where, according to Cromwell^s own description, one 
man might do more to defend than twelve to make way. And 
if he engaged in this desperate enterprise, he was liable to be 
assaulted by the numerous forces of Lesley in flank and rear. 
He saw all the danger, and entertained thoughts of embarking 
his foot on board of his ships, and cutting his own way to 
England as he best could, at the head of his cavalry. 

At this moment, the interference of the Presbyterian 
[)reachers, and the influence which they possessed over the 
Scottish army and its general, ruined this fair promise of success. 
In spite of all the prudent remonstrances of Lesley, they in- 
sisted that the Scottish army should be led from their strong 
position, to attack the English upon equal ground. This, in 
the language of Scripture, they called going down against the 
Philistines at Gilgal. 

Cromwell had slept at the Duke of Roxburghe^s hoase, called 
Broxmoutli, half a mile east of Dunbar, and his army was 
stationed in the park there, when he received news that the 
Scots were leaving their fastnesses, and about to hazard a battle 
on the level plain. He exclaimed, That God had delivered 
them into his hands and calling for his horse, placed himself 
at the head of his troops. Coming to the head of a regiment 
of Lancashire men, he found one of their officers, while they 
were in the act of marching to battle, in a fit of sudden 
enthusiasm holding forth or preaching to the men. Cromwell 
also listened, and seemed affected by his discourse. At this 
moment the sun showed his broad orb on the level surface of 
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the sea, which is close to the scene of action. ** Let the Lord 
arise,” he said, “ and let his enemies be scattered and presently 
after, looking upon the field where the battle had now commenced, 
he added, “ I profess they flee.” 

Crom weirs hopes did not deceive him. The hastily raised 
Scottish levies, thus presumptuously opposed to the veteran 
soldiers of the English commander, proved unequal to 
8d Sept, regiments fought bravely and 

were almost all cut off ; but the greater part of Lesley’s army 
fell into confusion without much resistance. Great slaughter 
ensued, and many prisoners were made, whom the cruelty of the 
English government destined to a fate hitherto unknown in 
Christian warfare. They transported to the English settlements 
in America those unfortunate captives, subjects of an independent 
kingdom, who bore arms by order of their own lawful govern- 
ment, and there sold them for slaves. 

The decisive defeat at Dunbar opened the whole of the south 
of Scotland to Cromwell. The Independents found a few friends 
and brother sectaries among the gentry, who had been hitherto 
deterred, by the fear of the Presbyterians, from making their 
opinions public. Almost all the strong places on the south side 
of the Forth were won by the arms of the English or yielded by 
the timidity of their defenders. Edinburgh Castle was sur- 
rendered, not without suspicion of gross treachery ; and Tan- 
tallon, Hume, Roslin, and Borthwick, with other fortresses, 
fell into their hands. 

Internal dissension added to the calamitous state of Scotland. 
The Committee of Estates, with the King, and the remainder 
of Lesley’s army, retreated to Stirling, where they still hoped to 
make a stand, by defending the passes of the Forth. A Parlia- 
ment, held at Perth, was in this extremity disposed to rohix in 
the extreme rigour of its exclusive doctrines, and to admit into 
the army, which it laboured to reinforce, smdi of the moderate 
Presbyterians, or Engagers, and even of the Royalists and 
Malignants, as were inclined to make a formal confession of 
their former errors. The Royalists readily enough complied with 
this requisition ; but as their pretended repentance was generally 
regarded as a mere farce, submitted to that they might obtain 
leave to bear arms for the King, the stricter Presbyterians 
looked upon this compromise with Malignants as a sinful seek- 
ing for help from Egypt The Presbyterians of the western 
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counties, in particular, carried this opinion so far, as to think 
this period of national distress an auspicious time for disclaiming 
the King’s interest and title. Refusing to allow that the victory 
of Dunbar was owing to the military skill of Cromwell and the 
disciplined valour of his troops, they set it down as a chastise- 
ment justly inflicted on the Scottish nation for espousing the 
Royal cause. Under this separate banner there assembled an 
army of about four thousand men, commandefi by Kerr and 
Strachan. They were resolved, at the same time, to oppose the 
English invasion, and to fight with the King’s forces, and thus 
embroil the kingdom in a threefold war. The leaders of this third 
party, who were called Remonstrators, made a smart attack on a 
large body of English troops, stationed in Hamilton under General 
Lambert, and were at first successful ; but falling into disorder, 
owing to their very success, they were ultimately defeated. Kerr, 
one of their leaders, was wounded, and made prisoner; and 
Strachan soon afterwards revolted, and joined the English army. 

Cromwell, in the meanwhile, made the fairest promises to all 
who would listen to him, and laboured, not altogether in vain, 
to impress the rigid Presbyterian party with a belief, that they 
had better join with the Independents, although disallowing of 
church-government, and thus obtain peace and a close alliance 
with England, than adhere to the cause of the King, who, 
with his father’s house, had, he said, been so long the troublers 
of Israel. And here I may interrupt the course of public events, 
to tell you an anecdote not generally known, but curious as 
illustrating the character of Cromwell. 

Shortly after the battle of Dmibar, Cromwell visited Glasgow ; 
and on Sunday attended the Presbyterian service in the principal 
church of that city. The preacher, a rigid Presbyterian, was 
nothing intimidated by the presence of the English general ; but 
enteringfreely upon state affairs, which were then a common topic 
in the pulpit, he preached boldly on the errors and heresies of 
the Independent sectaries, insisted on the duty of resisting their 
doctrines, and even spoke with little respect of the person of 
Cromwell himself. An ofiicer who sat behind Cromwell 
whispered something in his ear more than once, and the general 
as often seemed to impose silence upon him. The curiosity of 
the congregation was strongly excited. At length the service 
was ended, and Cromwell was in the act of leaving the church, 
when he cast his eyes on one Wilson, a mechanic who had long 

34 
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resided at Glasgow, and called on him by name. The man no 
sooner saw the general take notice of him than he ran away. 
Cromwell directed that he sliould be followed and brought be- 
fore him, but without injury. At the same time he sent a civil 
message to the clergyman who had preached, desiring to see 
him at his quarters. These things augmented the curiosity of 
the town*s people ; and when they saw Wilson led as prisoner to 
the general’s apartments, many remained about the door, watch- 
ing the result. Wilson soon returned, and joyfully showed his 
acquaintances some money which the English general had given 
him to drink his health. His business with Cromwell was 
easily explained. This man had been son of a footman who 
had attended James VI. to England. By some accident Wilson 
had served his apprenticeship to a shoemaker in the same town 
where Cromwell’s father lived, had often played with Master 
Oliver while they were both children, and had obliged him by 
making balls and other playthings for him. When Wilson saw 
that his old companion recognised him, he ran away, because, 
recollecting his father had been a servant of the Royal 
family, he thought the general, who wjis known to have brought 
the late King to the block, might nourish ill-will against all 
who were connected with him. But Cromwell had received him 
kindly, spoken of their childish acquaintance, and gave him some 
money. The familiarity with which he seemed to treat him 
encouraged Wilson to ask liis former friend what it was that 
passed betwixt the officer and him, when the preacher was 
thundering from the pulpit against the sectaries and their 
general. “ He called the clergyman an insolent rascal,” said 
Cromwell, hot unwilling, perhaps, that his forbearance should be 
made public, “ and asked my leave to pull him out of the pulpit 
by the ears ; and I commanded him to sit still, telling him the 
minister was one fool, and he another.” This anecdote serves 
to show Cromwell’s recollection of persons and faces. He next 
gave audience to the preacher, and used arguments with him 
which did not reach the public ; but were so convincing, that 
the minister pronounced a second discourse in the evening, in a 
tone much mitigated towards Independency and its professors. 

While the south of Scotland was overawed, and the Western 
Reraonstrators were dispersed by Cromwell, the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, though retired beyond the Forth, still maintained a 
show of decided opposition. They resolved upon the coronation 
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of Charles, a ceremony hitherto deferred, but which they deter- 
mined now to perform, as a solemn pledge of their resolution to 
support the constitution and religion of Scotland to the last. 

But the melancholy solemnity had been nearly prevented by 
the absence of the principal personage. Charles, disgusted with 
the invectives of tlie Presbyterian clergy, and j>erhap3 remember- 
ing the fate of his father at !N^ewcastle, formed a hasty piirpose 
of flying from the Presbyterian camp. He had not been 
sufficiently aware of the weakness of the Royalists, who recom- 
mended this wild step, and he actually went off to the hills. 
But he found only a few Highlanders at Olova,^ without the 
appearance of an army, which he had promised himself, and was 
easily induced to return to the camp with a party who had been 
despatched in pursuit of him. 

This excursion, which was called the Start, did not greatly 
tend to increase confidence betwixt the young King and his 
Presbyterian coimsellors. The ceremony of the 
coronation was performed with such solemnities as 
the time admitted, but mingled with circumstances 
which must have been highly disgusting to Charles. The con- 
firmation of the Covenant was introduced as an essential part 
of the solemnity; and the coronation was preceded by a na- 
tional fast and humiliation, expressly held on account of the 
sins of the Royal family, A suspected hand, that of the 
Marquis of Argyle, placed an insecure crown on the head of 
the son, 2 whose father he had been one of the principal instru- 
ments in dethroning. 

These were bad omens. But, on the other hand, the King 
enjoyed more liberty than before ; most of the Engagers had 

^ llie village of Clova is situated in the northern extremity of Forfar- 
shire, near to the source of the South Esk, in a glen of the Qrampiana, 
along which that river flows in a south-eastward direction for upwards of 
ten miles, issuing at length into a more open course in the romantic 
vicinity of Cortachy Castle, a seat of the Earl of Airlie. 

- “ Upon that occasion, the King, clad in a prince\s robe, walked in 
procession from the hall of the palace to the church, the spurs, sword 
of state, sceptre, an«i crown being carried before him by the principal 
nobility. It was remarkable, that upon this occasion the crown was 
home by the unhappy Marquis of Argyle, who was put to death in no 
very legal manner immediately after the Restoration, using upon the 
scaffold these remarkable words, * I placed the crown on the King’s head, 
and in reward he brings mine to the block.’” — See History of the Hegalia 
of Scotland. 
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resumed their seats in Parliament ; and many Royalist officers 
were received into the army. 

Determined at this time not to be tempted to a disadvan> 
tageous battle, the King, who assumed the command of the 
army in person, took up a line in front of Stirling, having in 
his front the river of Oarron. Cromwell approached, but could 
neither with prudence attack the Scots in their lines, nor find 
means of inducing them to hazard a battle, unless on great ad< 
vantage. After the armies had confronted each other for more 
than a month, Cromwell despatched Colonel Overton into Fife, 
to turn the left flank of the Scottish army, and intercept their 
supplies. He was encountered near the town of Inverkeithing 
by the Scots, commanded by Holbom and Brown. The first 
of these officers behaved basely, and perhaps treacherously. 
Brown fought well and bravely, but finally sustaining a total 
defeat, was made prisoner, and afterwards died of grief. 

The situation of the main Scottish army, under Charles, 
became hazardous after this defeat, for their position was 
rendered precarious by the footing which the English obtained 
in the counties of Fife and Kinross, which enabled them 
to intercept the King’s supplies and communications from the 
north. In this distressed situation Charles adopted a bold and 
decisive measure. He resolved to transfer the war from Scot- 
land to England and suddenly raising his camp, he moved to 
the south-westward by rapid marches, hoping to rouse his 
friends in England, to arms, before Cromwell could overtake 
him. But the Cavaliers of {England were now broken and 
dispirited, and were, besides, altogether unprepared for this hasty 
invasion, which seemed rather the effect of despair than the 
result of deliberate and settled resolution. The Presbyterians, 
though rather inclined to the Royal cause, were still less dis- 
posed to hazard a junction with him, until terms of mutual 
accommodation could be settled. They were divided and 
uncertain, while the republicans were resolved and active. 

The English militia assembled under Lambert to oppose 
Charles in front, and Cromwell followed close in hie rear, to 
take every advantage that could offer. The Scots reached the 
city of Worcester without much opposition, where 
militia, commanded by Lambert, and the regu- 
lar forces under Cromwell, attacked the Royalists 
with a force double their number. Clarendon and other 
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English authors represent the Scottish army as making little 
resistance. Cromwell, on the contrary, talks of the battle of 
Worcester, in his peculiar phraseology, as ‘‘ a stiff business — a 
very glorious mercy — as stiff a contest as he had ever beheld.” 
But, well or ill disputed, the day was totally lost. Three 
thousand men were slain in the field, ten thousand were taken, 
and such of them as survived their wounds, and the horrors of 
overcrowded jails, were shipped off to the plantations as slaves. 

Charles, ai'ter beholding the ruin of bis cause, and having 
given sufficient proofs of personal valour, escaped from the field, 
and concealed himself in obscure retreats, under various dis- 
guises. At one time he was obliged to hide himsell in the 
boughs of a spreading oak-tree ; hence called the Royal Oak. 
At another time he rode before a lady, Mrs. Lane, in the qua- 
lity of a groom ; and in this disguise passed through a part of 
the Parliament forces. After infinite fatigue, many romantic 
adventures, and the most imminent risk of discovery, he at 
length escaped by sea, and for eight years continued to wander 
from one foreign court to another, a poor, neglected, and in- 
sulted adventurer, the claimant of thrones which he seemed 
destined never to possess. 

The defeat at Worcester was a deathblow to the resistance 
of the King^s party in Scotland. The Parliament, driven from 
Stirling to the Highlands, endeavoured in vain to assemble 
new forces. The English troops, after Cromwell’s departure, 
were placed under the command of General Monk, who now 
began to make a remarkable figure in those times. He was a 
gentleman of good birth, had been in arms for the King’s ser- 
vice, but being made prisoner, had finally embraced the party 
of the Parliament, and fought for them in Ireland. He was 
accounted a brave and skilful commander, totally free from the 
spirit of fanaticism so general in the army of Cromwell, and a 
man of deep sagacity, and a cold reserved temper. Under 
Monk’s conduct, seconded by that of Overton, Alured, and 
other Parliamentary officjers, the cities, castles, and fortresses of 
Scotland were reduced one after another. The partial resist- 
ance of the wealthy seaport of Dundee, in p«‘irticular, was 
punished with the extremities of fire and sword, 
so that Montrose, Aberdeen, and St. Andrews be- 
came terrified, and surrendered without opposition. 

The castle of Dunottai*, in Kincardineshire, the hereditary 
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fortress of the Earls Mariscbal, made an honourable defence 
under George Ogilvy of Barras. It is situated upon a rock, 
almost separated from the land by a deep ravine on the one side, 
and overhanging the ocean on the other. ^ In this strong fortress 
the Honours of Scotland, as they were called, had been deposited 
after the battle of Dunbar. These were the crown, sceptre, 
and sword of state, the symbols of Scottish sovereignty, which 
were regarded by the nation with peculiar veneration. The 
terror was great lest pledges, with which the national honour 
was BO intimately connected, should fall into the hands of 
foreign schismatics and republicans. On the other hand, the 
English, ardently desirous to possess themselves of these tro- 
phies (the rather that they had formed a disproportioned idea 
of their intrinsic value), besieged the castle closely, and block- 
aded it by sea and land. As provisions began to fail, the 
governor foresaw that further defence must speedily become 
impossible ; and, with the assistance of Mr, Granger, minister 
of Kinneff, he formed a stratagem for securing the ancient and 
venerable regalia frf)m the threatened dishonour. The first 
preparation was to spread a report that these national treasures 
had been carried abroad by Sir John Keith, a younger son of 
the Earl Marischal, ancestor of the family of Kintore. Mrs. 
Granger, the minister's wife, was the principal agent in the 
subsequent part of the scheme. Having obtained of the Eng- 
lish general the permission to bring out of the castle some 
hards (or bundles) of lint, which she said was her property, 
she had the courage and address to conceal the regalia within 
the hards of lint, and carried them boldly through the English 
camp, at the risk of much ill-usage, had she been discovered in 
an attempt to deprive the greedy soldiery of their prey. Mrs. 
Granger played her part so boldly, that she imposed on the 
general himself, who com tcously saluted her, and helped her 
to mount on horseback as she left the encampment, little 
guessing with what a valuable part of his expected booty she 
was loaded. Arriving with her precious charge at Kinneff, 
the minister buried the relics of royalty under the pulpit of 
his church, and visited them from time to time, in order to 
wrap them in fresh packages, and preserve them from injury. 
Suspicion attached to the Governor of Dunottar; and when 

^ On the eastern coast, nigh to the town of Stonehaven, and seventeen 
miles south of Aberdeen. 
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the castle was fibaally surrendered, for want of provisions, he wtia 
rigorously dealt with, imprisoned and even tortured, to make 
him discover where the regalia were concealed. His lady, who 
had been active in the stratagem, was subjected to similar sever- 
ities, as were also the minister of Kinneff and his courageous 
spouse. All, however, persisted in keeping the secret. Ke- 
wards were distributed, after the Restoration, to those who had 
been concerned in saving the Honoius, but they do not appear 
to have been very accurately accommodated to the merits of 
the parties. Sir John Keith, whose name had only been used 
in the transaction as a blind, to put the English on a wrong 
scent, was created Earl of Kintore, and Ogilvy was made a 
baronet; but the courageous minister, with his heroic wife, 
were only rewarded Avith a pension in money. 

The towns and castles of Scotland being thus reduced, the 
national resistance was confined to a petty warfare, carried on 
by small bands, who lurked among the mountains and morasses, 
and took every advantage which these afibrded to annoy the 
English troops, and cut off small parties, or straggling soldiers. 
These were (jailed Mosstroopers, from a word formerly ap- 
propriated to the freebooters of the Border, But the English, 
who observed a most rigid discipline, were not much in 
danger of suffering from such desultory efforts ; and as they 
seldom spared the prisoners taken in the skirmishes, the Scots 
found themselves obliged to submit, for the first time, to an 
invader more fortunate than all the preceding rulei’S of Eng- 
land. Their resistance ceased, but their hatred watched for a 
safer opportunity of vengennee. The Highlanders, however, 
being strong in the character of the country and its inhabit- 
ants, continued refractory to the English authority, and if the 
Boldieiy ventured to go through the country alone, or in small 
parties, they were sure to be surprised and slain, without its 
being possible to discover the actors. The English officers 
endeavoured to obtain from the neighbouring cliieis, who pre- 
tended complete ignorance of tbchC transactions, such redress 
as the case admitted of, but their endeavours were in general 
ingeniously eluded. 

For example, an English garrison had lost cattle, horses, 
and even men, by the incursion of a Highland clan who had 
their residence in the neighbouring mountains, so that the 
incensed governor demanded peremptorily, that the actors of 
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these depredations should be delivered up to him to suf'et 
punishment. The chief was in no condition to resist, but 
was not the less unwilling to deliver up the men actually 
concerned in the creayh^ who were probably the boldest, or, as 
it was then termed, the prettiest^ men of his name. To get 
easily out of the dilemma, he is said to have selected two or 
three old creatures, past all military service, whom he sent down 
to the English commandant, as if they had been the caterans, 
or plunderers, whom he wanted. The English officer caused 
them instantly to be hanged in terrorem^ which was done 
accordingly, no protestations which they might make of their 
innocence being imderstood or attended to. It is to be hoped 
that other refractory chiefs found more justiliable means of 
preserving their authority. 

In the meantime, Oliver Cromwell accomplished an extra- 
ordinary revolution in England, which I can here but barely 
touch upon. He and his council of officers, who had so often 
offered violence to the Parliament, by excluding from the 
sittings such members os were obnoxious to them, now resolved 
altogether to destroy the very remnant of this body. For this 
purpose Cromwell came to the house while it was sitting, told 
them, in a violent manner, that they were no longer a Parlia- 
ment, and, upbraiding several individuals with injurious names, 
he called in a body of soldiers, and commanded one of them to 
“take away that bauble,” meaning the silver mace, which is 
an emblem of the authority of the House. Then turning the 
members forcibly out of the hall, he locked the doors, and thus 
dissolved that memorable body, which had made war against 
the King, defeated, dethroned, and beheaded him, yet sunk at 
once under the authority of one of their own members, and 
an officer of their own naming, who had, in the beginning of 
these struggles, l)een regarded as a man of very mean consider- 
ation. Oliver Cromwell now seized the supreme power into 
his hands, with the title of Protector of the Kcpublics of 
Great Britain and Ireland, under which he governed these 
islands till his death, with authority more ample than was ever 
possessed by any of their lawful monarchs. 

The confusion which the usurpation of Cromwell was expected 
to have occasioned in England, determined the Boyalists to 
attempt a general rising, in which it was expected that great 
part of the Highland chieftains would join. The successes 
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of Montrose were remembered, although it seems to have 
been forgotten that it was more his own genius than his 
means, that enabled him to attain them. The Earl of Glen- 
cairn was placed by the King^s commission at the head of the 
insurrection ; he was joined by the Earl of Athole, by the son 
of the heroic Montrose, by Lord Lorn, the son of the Marquis 
of Argyle, and other nobles. A romantic young English 
cavalier, named Wogan, joined this insurgent army at the head 
of a body of eighty horse, whom he brought by a toilsome and 
dangerous march through England and the Lowlands of Scot- 
land. This gallant troop was frequently engaged with the 
Republican forces, and particularly with a horse regiment, 
called “ the Brazen Wall,” from their never having been broken. 
Wogan defeated, however, a party of these invincibles, but 
received several wounds, which, though not at first mortal, 
became so for want of good surgeons ; and thus, in an obscure 
skirmish, ended the singular career of an enthusiastic Royalist. 

The army under Glencaim increased to five thousand men, 
numbem much greater than Montrose usuaUy commanded. 
Their leader, however, though a brave and accomplished noble- 
man, seems to have been deficient in military skill, or, at any 
rate, in the art of securing the good-will and obedience of the 
various chiefs and nobles who acted under him. It was in 
vain that Charles, to reconcile their feuds, sent over, as their 
commander- in -chief, General Middleton, who, after having 
fought against Montrose in the cause of the Covenant, had at 
length become an entire Royalist, and was trusted as such. 
But his military talents were not adequate to surmount the 
objections which were made to his obscure origin, and the diffi- 
culties tmnexed to his situation. 

General Middleton met with but an indifferent welcome from 
the Highland army, as the following scene, which took place 
at an entertainment given by him on taking the command, will 
show. Glencaim had spoken something in praise of the men 
he had assembled for the Kdng^s service, especially the High- 
landers. Ill reply, up started Sir George Munro, an officer of 
some reputation, but of a haughty «and bnital temper, and who, 
trained in the wars of Germany, de8{)ised all irregular troops, 
and ihitly swore that the men of whom the Earl thus boasted, 
were a pack of thieves and robbers, whose place he hoped to 
supply with veiy different soldiers. Glengarry, a Highland 
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chief who was present, arose to resent this insolent language ; 
l)ut Glencaim, preventing him, replied to Miinro, “You are a 
base liar ! — these men are neither thieves nor robbers, but 
gallant gentlemen, and brave soldiers.” 

In spite of Middleton^s attempts to preserve peace, this alter- 
cation led to a duel They fought on horseback, first with 
pistols, and then with broadswords. Sir George Munro 
having received a wound on the bridle hand, called to the Earl 
that he was unable to command his horse, and therefore desired 
to continue the contest on foot. “ You base churl,” answered 
Glencaim, “ I will match you either on foot or on horseback.” 
Both dismounted, and encountered fiercely on foot, with their 
broadswords, when Munro received a wound across his fore- 
head, from which the blood flowed so fast into his eyes, that 
he could not see to continue the combat. Glencaim was about 
to thrust his enemy through the body, when the Earl’s servant 
struck up the point of his master’s sword, saying, “ You have 
enough of him, my Lord — you have gained the day.” Glen- 
cairn, still in great anger, stmck the intrusive peacemaker 
across the shoulders, but returned to his quarters, where he was 
shortly after laid under arrest, by order of the general. 

Ere this quarrel was composed, one Captain Livingstone, a 
friend of Munro’s, debated the justice of the question betwixt 
the leaders so keenly with a gentleman, named Lindsay, that 
they must needs fight a duel also, in which Lindsay killed 
Livingstone on the spot. General Middleton, in spite of Glen- 
cairn’s intercessions, ordered Lindsay to be executed by martial 
law, on which Glencaim left the army with his own immediate 
followers, and soon after returning to the Lowlands, made peace 
with the English. His example was followed by most of the 
Lowland nobles, who grew impatient of long marches. Highland 
quarters, and obscure skirmishes, which were followed by no 
important result. 

Middleton still endeavoured to keep the war alive, although 
Cromwell had sent additional forces into the Highlands. At 
length he sustained a defeat at Loch Garry, 26th July 1654, 
after which his army dispersed, and he himself retii-ed abroad. 
The English forces then marched through the Highlands, and 
compelled the principal clans to submit to the authority of the 
Protector. And here I may give you an account of one 
individual chieftain, of great celebrity at that time, since you 
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will learn better the character of that primitive race of men 
from personal anecdotes than from details of obscure and petty 
contests, fought at places with unpronounceable names. 

Evan Cameron of Lochiel, chief of the numerous and powerful 
clan of Cameron, was born in 1629. He was called Mac- 
ConnuiU Dhu (the son of Black Donald), from the patronymic 
that marked his descent, and Evan Dhu, or BLick Evan, a 
personal epithet derived from his own complexion. Young 
Lochiel was bred up under the directions of the Marquis of 
Argyle, and was in attendance on that nobleman, who regarded 
him as a hostage for the peaceable behaviour of his clan. It 
is said, that in the civil war the young chief was converted to 
the side of the King by the exhortations of Sir Itobert Spottis- 
wood, then in prison at St. Andrews, and shortly afterwards 
executed, as we have elsewhere noticed, for his adherence to 
Montrose. 

Evan Dhu, having embraced these principles, was one of the 
first to join in the insurrection of 1652, of which I have just 
given a short account During the best part of two years he 
was always with his clan, in the very front of battle, and 
behaved gallantly in the various skirmishes which took place. 
He was compelled, however, on one occasion, to withdraw from 
the main body, on learning that the English were approaching 
Lochaber, with the purpose of laying waste the country of 
Lochiel. He hastened thither to protect his own possessions, 
and those of his clan. 

On returning to his estates, Lochiel had the mortification to 
find that the English had established a garrison at Inverlochy, 
with the purpose of reducing to submission the Royalist clans 
in the neighbourhood, particularly his own, and the MacDonalds 
of Glengarry and Keppoch. He resolved to keep a strict 
watch on their proceedings, and dismissing the rest of his 
followers, whom he had not the means of maintaining without 
attracting attention to his motions, he lay in the woods with 
about fifty chosen men, within a few miles of Inverlochy. 

It was the constant policy of Cromwell and his officers, both 
in Ireland and Scotland, to cut down and destroy the forests 
in which the insurgent natives found places of defence and 
concealment. In conformity with this general rule, the com- 
mandant of Inverlochy embarked three hundred men in two 
light -aimed vessels, with directions to disembark at a place 
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called Achdelew, for the purpose of destroying Lochiel’s cattle 
and felling his woods. Lochiel, who watch^ their motions 
closely, saw the English soldiers come ashore, one-half having 
hatchets and other tools as a working party, the other half 
under arms, to protect their operations. Though the difference 
of numbers was so great, the chieftain vowed that he would 
make the red soldier (so the English were called from their 
uniform) pay dear for every buUock or tree which he should 
destroy on the black soldier^s property (alluding to the dark 
colour of the tartan, and perhaps to his own complexion). He 
then demanded of some of his followers who had served under 
Montrose, whether they had ever seen the Great Marquis 
encounter with such unequal numbers. They answered, they 
could recollect no instance of such temerity. “ We will fight, 
nevertheless,” said Evan Dhu, “ and if each of us kill a man, 
which is no mighty matter, I will answer for the event.” 
That his family might not be destroyed in so doubtful an 
enterprise, he ordered his brother Allan to be bound to a tree, 
meaning to prevent his interference in the conflict. But 
Allan prevailed on a little boy, who was left to attend him, to un- 
loose the cords, and was soon as deep in the fight as Evan himself 

The Camerons, concealed by the trees, advanced so close on 
the enemy as to pour on them an unexpected and destructive 
shower of shot and arrows, which slew thirty men ; and ere 
they could recover from their surprise, the Highlanders were 
in the midst of them, laying about them with incredible fury 
with their ponderous swords and axes. After a gallant resistance, 
the mass of the English began to retire towards their vessels, 
when Evan Dhu commanded a piper and a small party to go 
betwixt the enemy and their barks, and then sound his pibroch 
and w^ar-cry, till their clamour made it seem that there was 
another body of Highlanders in ambush to cut oil' their retreat. 
The English, driven to fury and despair by this new alarm, 
turned back, like brave men, upon the first assailants, and, if 
the working party had possessed military weapons, Lochiel 
might have had little reason to congratulate himself on tlie 
result of this audacious stratagem. 

He himself had a personal rencontre, strongly characteristic 
of the ferocity of the times. The chief was singled out by an 
English officer of great personal strength, and, as they were 
separated from the general strife, they fought in single combat 
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for some time. Lochiel was dexterous enough to disarm the 
Englishman ; but his gigantic adversary suddenly closed on him, 
and in the straggle which ensued both fell to the ground, the 
officer uppermost. He was in the act of grasping at his sword, 
which had fallen near the place where they lay in deadly 
struggle, and was naturally extending his neck in the same 
direction, when the Highland chief, making a desperate eflbrt, 
grasped his enemy by the collar, and snatching with his teeth 
at the bare and outstretched throat, he seized it as a wild-cat 
might have done, and kept his hold so fast as to tear out the 
windpipe. The officer died in this singular manner. Lochiel 
was so far from disowning, or being ashamed of this extraor- 
dinary mode of defence, that he was afterwards heard to say, it 
was the sweetest morsel he had ever tasted. 

When Lochiel, thus extricated from the most imminent 
danger, was able to rejoin his men, he found they had not only 
pursued the English to the beach, but even into the sea, cutting 
and stabbing whomsoever they could overtake. He himself 
advanced till he was chin-deep, and observing a man on board 
one of the armed vessels take aim at him with a musket, he 
dived under the water, escaping so narrowly that the bullet 
grazed his head. Another marksman was foiled by the affection 
of the chief^s foster-brother, who threw himself betwixt the 
Englishman and the object of his aim, and was killed by the 
ball designed for his lord. 

Having cut off a second party, who ventured to sally from 
the fort, and thus, as he tliought, sufficiently chastised the 
garrison of Inverlochy, Lochiel again joined Middleton, but was 
soon recalled to Lochaber, by new acts of devastation. Leaving 
most of his men with the Royalist general, Evan Dhu returned 
with such speed and secrecy, that he again surprised a strong 
party when in the act of felling his woods, and assaulting them 
suddenly, killed on the spot a hundred men, and all the officers, 
driving the rest up to the very walls of the garrison. 

Middleton’s army being disbanded, it was long ere Lochiel 
could bring himself to accept of peace from the hands of the 
English. He continued to harass them by attacks on detached 
parties who straggled from the fort, — on the officers who went 
out into the woods in hunting-parties, — on the engineer officers 
who were sent to survey the Highlands, of whom he made a 
large party prisoners, and confined them in a desolate island, on 
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a small lake called Loch Ortuigg. By such exploits he rendered 
himself so troublesome, that the English were desirous to have 
peace with him on any moderate terms. Their overtures were 
at first rejected, Evan l)hu returning for answer, that he would 
not abjure the King’s authority, even although the alternative 
was to be his living and dying in the condition of an exile and 
outlaw. But when it was hinted to him that no express 
renuiK;iation of the King’s authority would be required, and that 
he was only desired to live in peace under the existing govern- 
ment, the chief made his submission to the existing powers 
with much solemnity. 

Lochiel came down on this occasion at the head of his whole 
clan in arms, to the garrison of Inverlochy. The English forces 
being drawn up in a line opposite to them, the Camerons laid 
down their arms in the name of King Charles, and took them 
up again in that of the States, without any mention of Crom- 
well, or any disowning of the King’s authority. In consequence 
of this honourable treaty, the last Scotsman who maintained 
the cause of Charles Stewart submitted to the authority of the 
republic. 

It is related of this remarkable chieftain, that he slew with 
his own hand the last wolf that was ever seen in the Highlands 
of Scotland. Tradition records another anecdote of him. Being 
benighted, on some party for the battle or the chase, Evan Dhu 
laid himself down with his followei-s to sleep in the snow. As 
he composed himself to rest, he observed that one of his sons, 
or nephews, had rolled together a great snow-ball, on which he 
deposited his head. Indignant at what he considered as a 
mark of effeminacy, he started up and kicked the snow-ball from 
under the sleeper’s head, exclaiming, — “Are you become so 
luxurious that you cannot sleep without a pillow ?” 

After the accession of James II., Lochiel came to court to 
obtain pardon for one of his clan, who, being in command of a 
party of Camerons, had fired by mistake on a body of Athole 
men, and killed several He was received with the most hon- 
ourable distinction, and his request granted. The King desiring 
to make him a knight, asked the chieftain for his own sword, in 
order to render the ceremony still more peculiar. Lochiel had 
ridden up from Scotland, being then the only mode of travelling, 
and a constant rain had so rusted his trusty broadsword, that 
at the moment no man could have unsheathed it. Lochiel 
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ttflfronted at the idea which the courtiers might conceive from 
his not being able to draw his own sword, burst into tears. 

‘‘Do not regard it, my faithful friend,” said King James, 
with ready courtesy — “ your sword would have left the scabbard 
of itself bad the Royal cause required it.” 

With that he bestowed the intended honour with his own 
sword, which he presented to the new knight as soon as the 
ceremony was performed. 

Sir Evan Dhu supported the cause of the Stewart family, 
for the last time, and with distinguished heroism, in the battle 
of Killiecrankie. After that civil strife was ended, he grew old 
in peace, and survived until 1719, aged about ninety, and so 
much deprived of his strength and faculties, tliat this once 
formidable warrior was fed like an infant, and like an infant 
rocked in a cradle. 


CHAPTER XLVII 

Administration of Public Justice m Scotland^ wider Cromwell — Heavy 
Taxes imposed by him — Church Affairs — Trials for Witchcraft 

Contemporary Sovereign. — France'. Louis XIV. 
1655—1658 

We will now take a general glance of Scotland, reduced as the 
country was to temporary submission to Cromwell, whose power 
there and elsewhere was founded upon military usurpation only. 
He built strong citadels at Leith, Ayr, Inverness, and Glasgow. 
Eighteen garrisons were maintained throughout the kingdom, 
and a standing army of ten thousand men kept the country in 
subjection. Monk, so often mentioned, commanded this army, 
and was, besides, member of a Council of State, to whom the 
executive government was commit teiL Lord Broghill was 
President of this body, and out of nine members two only, 
Swinton and Lockhart, were natives of Scotland. 

To regulate the administration of public justice, four English, 
and three Scottish judges, were appointed to hear causes, and 
to make circuits for that purpose. The English judges, it may 
be supposed, were indifferently versed in the law of Scotland ; 
but they distributed justice with an impartiality to which the 
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Scottish nation had been entirely a stranger, and which ceased 
to be experienced from the native judges after the Restoration. 
The peculiar rectitude of the men employed by Cromwell being 
pointed out to a learned judge, in the beginning of the next 
century, his lordship compose<lly answered, “ Devil thank them 
for their impartiality ! a pack of kinless loons — for my part, 
I can never see a cousin or friend in the wrong.” 

This shameful partiality in the Scottish courts of justice 
revived, as just noticed, with the Restoration, when the judges 
were to be gained, not only by the solicitation of private friends, 
and by the influence of kinsfolk, but by the interference of persons 
in power, and the application of downright bribery. 

In point of taxation, Oliver Cromweirs Scottish government 
was intolerably oppressive, since he appears to have screwed 
out of that miserable country an assessment of £10,000 per 
month, which, even when gradually diminished to £72,000 
yearly, was paid with the utmost difficulty. Some alleviation 
was indeed introduced by the circulation of the money with 
which England paid her soldiers and civil establishment, which 
was at one time calculated at half a million yearly, and was 
never beneath the moiety of that sum. 

With regard to the Presbyterian Church, Cromwell pru 
dently foresaw, that the importance of the preachers would gra- 
dually diminish if they were permitted to abuse each other, but 
prevented from stirring up their congregations to arms. They 
continued to be rent asunder by the recent discord, which had 
followed upon the King^s death. The majority were Resolu- 
tionists, who owned the King’s title, and would not be prohibited 
from praying for him at any risk. The Remonstrants, who had 
never been able to see any sufficient reason for embracing the 
cause, or acknowledging the right, of Charles the Second, yielded 
obedience to the English government, and disowned all notice 
of the King in their public devotions. The Independents 
treated both with contemptuous mdifference, and only imposed 
on them the necessity of observing toleration towards each other. 

But though divided into different classes, Presbyterianism 
continued on the whole predominant The temper of the 
Scottish nation seemed altogether indisposed to receive any of 
the various sects which had proved so prolific in England. 
The quiet and harmless Quakers were the only sectaries who 
gained some proselytes of distinction. Independents of other 
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denominations made small progress, owing to the vigilance 
with which the Presbyterian clergy maintained the unity of 
the Church. 

Even Cromwell wiis compelled to show deference to the pre- 
vailing opinions in favour of Presbytery in Scotland, though 
contrary to his princiidcs as an Independent. He named a 
commission of about tliirty ministers from the class of Eemon- 
strators, and declared that, without certificates from three or 
four of these select persons, no minister, though he might be 
called to a church, should enjoy a stipend. This put the keys 
of the Church (so far as emolument was coinionnMl) entirely 
into the hands of the Presbyterians ; and it may be presumed, 
that such of the Commissioners as iicted (for many declined the 
office, thinking the duties of the Ecclesiastical Commission too 
much resembled the domination of Episcopacy) took care to 
admit no minister whose opinions did not coincide with their 
own. The sectaries who were concerned in civil affairs were 
also thwarted and contemned ; and on the whole, in spite of 
the victories of the Independents in the field, their doctrines 
made little progr-ess in Scotland. 

During the four years which ensued betwixt the final cessa- 
tion of the Civil War, by the dispersion of the Royalist army, 
and the Restoration of Monarchy, there o(5Ciirred no public 
event worthy of notice. The spirit of the country was depressed 
and broken. The nobles, who hitherto had yielded but im- 
perfect obedience to their native monarchs, were now compelled 
to crouch under the rod of an English usurper. Most of them 
retired to their countiy seats, or cfistles, and lived in obscurity, 
enjoying such limited dominion over their vassals as the neigh- 
bourhood of the English garrisons permitted them to retain. 
These, of course, precluded all calling of the people to arms, 
and exercise of the privilege, on the part of the barons, of 
making open war on eacli other. 

Thus far the subjection of the country was of advantage to 
the tenantry and lower classes, who enjoyed more peace and 
tranquillity during this period of national subjugation than bad 
been their lot during the civil wars. But the weight of 
oppressive taxes, collected by means of a foreign soldiery, and 
the general sense of degradation arising from the rule of a 
foreign power, counterbalanced for the time the diminution of 
feudal oppression. 


35 
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In the absence of other matter, I may here mention a subject 
which is interesting, fis peculiarly characteristic of the manners of 
Scotland. I mean the frequent recurrence of prosecutions for 
witchcraft, which distinguishes this period. 

Scripture refers more than once to the existence of witches ; 
and though divines have doubted concerning their nature and 
character, yet most European nations have, during the darker 
periods of their history, retained in their statutes laws founded 
upon the text of Exodus, “ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live.”^ The Reformers, although rejecting the miracles of the 
Catholic Church, retained with tenacity the belief of the existence 
of such sorceresses, and zealously enforced the penalties against 
all unfortunate creatures whom they believed to fall under the 
description of witches, wizards, or the like. The increase of 
general information and common sense has, at a later period, 
occasioned the annulling of those cruel laws in most countries 
of Europe, It has been judiciously thought that, since the 
Almighty has ceased to manifest His own power by direct and 
miraculous suspension of the ordinary laws of nature, it is in- 
consistent to suppose that evil spirits should be left at liberty 
in the present day to form a league with wretched mortals, and 
impart to them supernatural powers of injuring or tormenting 
others. And the truth of this reasoning has been proved by 
the general fact, that where the laws against witchcraft have 
been abolished, witches are rarely heard of, or thought ot, even 
amongst the lowest vulgar. 

But in the seventeenth century, the belief in this imaginary 
crime was general, and the prosecutions, especially in Scotland, 
were very frequent. James VI., who often turned the learning 
he had acquired to a veiy idle use, was at tlio trouble to write 
a treatise against witchcraft, as lie composed another against 
smoking tobacco ; and the Presb.>d;crian clergy, however little 
apt to coincide with that monarches sentiments, gave full ac- 
ceptation to his opinion on the first point of doctrine, and very 

^ ** 111 the I^fiw of Moses, dictated by the Divinity himself, was an- 
nounced a text, which, as interpreted literailly, liaving been inserted into 
tbe Criminal Code of all Christian nations, has occasioned much cruelty 
and bloodshed, either from its tenor being misunderstood, or that, being 
exclusively calculated for the Israelites, it made part of the judicial Mosaic 
dispensation, and was abrogated, like the greater part of that law, by the 
more benign and clement dispensation of the Gospel.” — Letters on 
Demoneio^. 
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many persons were put to death as guilty of this imaginary 
crime. 

I must, however, observe that some of those executed for 
witchcraft well deserved their fate. Impostors of both sexes 
were found, who deluded credulous persons by pretending an 
intercourse with supernatural powers, and furnished those who 
consulted them with potions, for the purpose of revenging them- 
selves on their enemies, which were in fact poisonous com- 
pounds sure to prove fatal to those who partook of them. 

Among many other instances, I may mention that of a lady 
of high rank, the second wife of a northern earl, who, being 
desirous of destroying her husband^s eldest son by the former 
marriage, in order that her own son miglit succseed to the 
father's title and estate, procured drugs to effect her purpose 
from a Highland woman, who pretended to be a witch or sor- 
ceress. The fatal ingredients were mixed with ale, and set 
aside by the wicked countess, to be given to her victim on the 
first fitting opportunity. But Heaven disappointed her pur- 
pose, and, at the same time, inflicted on her a dreadful punish- 
ment. Her own son, for whose advantage she meditated this 
horrible crime, returning fatigued and thirsty from hunting, 
lighted by chance on this fatal cup of liquor, drank it without 
hesitation, and died in consequence. The wretched mixer of 
the poison was tried and executed ; but, although no one could 
be sorry that the agent in such a deed was brought to punish- 
ment, it is clear she deserved death, not as a witch, but as one 
who was an accomplice in murder by poison. 

But most of the poor creatures who suffbred death for witch- 
craft were aged persons, usually unprotected females, living 
alone, in a poor and miserable condition, and disposed, from 
the peevishness of age and infirmity, to rail against or desire 
evil, in their froward humoiu*, to neighbours by whom they 
were abused or slighted. When such unhappy persons had 
unwittingly given vent to impotent anger in bad wiKshes or 
imprecations, if a child fell sick, a horse T^camc lame, a bullock 
died, or any other misfortune chanced in the family against 
which the iU-will had been expressed, it subjected the uttercr 
instantly to the charge of witclicraft, and was received by 
judges and jury as a strong proof of guilt. If, in addition to 
this, the miserable creature had, by the oddity of her manners, 
the crossness of her temper, the habit of speaking to herself, 
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or any other signs of the dotage which attends comfortless old 
age and poverty, attracted the suspicions of her credulous 
neighbours, she was then said to have been held and reputed 
a witch, and was rarely permitted to escape being burnt to 
death at the stake. 

It was equally fatal for an aged person of the lower ranks, 
if, as was frequently the case, she conceived herself to possess 
any peculiar receipt or charm for c\iring diseases, either by the 
application of medicines, of which she had acquired the secret, 
or by repeating words, or using spells and charms, which the 
superstition of the time supposed to have the power of 
relieving maladies that were beyond the skill of medical 
practitioners. 

Such a person was accounted a white witch ; one who em- 
ployed her skill for the benefit, not the harm, of her fellow- 
creatures. But still she was a sorceress, and, as such, was 
liable to be brought to the stake. A doctress of this kind was 
equally exposed to a like charge, whether her patient died or 
recovered ; and she was, according to circumstances, condemned 
for using sorcery whether to cure or to kill. Her allegation 
that she had received the secret from family tradition, or from 
any other source, was not admitted as a defence ; and she was 
doomed to death with as little hesitation for having attempted 
to cure by mysterious and unlawful means, as if she had been 
charged, as in the instance already given, with having assisted 
to commit murder. 

The following example of such a case is worthy of notice. 
It rests on tradition, but is very likely to be tmc. An emi- 
nent English judge was travelling the circuit when an old woman 
was brought before him for using a spell to cure dimness 
of sight, by hanging a clew of yam round the neck of the 
patient. Marvellous things were told by the witnesses of the 
cures which this spell had perfonned on patients far beyond the 
reach of ordinary medicine. The poor woman made no other 
defence than by protesting, that if there was any witchcraft in 
the ball of yivrn, she knew nothing of it. It had been given 
her, she sai^ thirty years before, by a young Oxford student, 
for the cure of one of her own family, who having used it with 
advantage for a disorder in her eyes, she had seen no harm in 
lending it for the relief of others who laboured under similar 
infirmity, or in accepting a small gratuity for doing so. Her 
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defence was little attended to by the jury ; but the judge was 
much agitated. He asked the woman where she resided when 
she obtained possession of this valuable relic. She gave the 
name of a village, in which she had in former times kept a 
petty alehouse. He then looked at the clew very earnestly, 
and at length addressed the jury. “ Gentlemen,” he said, “we 
are on the point of committing a great injustice to this poor old 
woman ; and to prevent it, I must publicly confess a piece of 
early folly, which does me no honour. At the time this poor 
creature speaks of, I was at college, leading an idle and careless 
life, which, had I not been given grace to correct it, must have 
made it highly improbable that ever I should have attained my 
present situation. I chanced to remain for a day and night in 
this woman^B alehouse, without having money to discharge my 
reckoning. Not knowing what to do, and seeing her much 
occupied with a child who had weak eyes, I had the meanness 
to pretend that I could write out a spell that would mend her 
daughter’s sight, if she would accept it instead of her bill. The 
ignorant woman readily agreed ; and I scrawled some figures 
on a piece of parchment, and ^ded two lines of nonsensical 
doggerel, in ridicule of her credulity, and caused her to make it 
up in that clew which has so nearly cost her her life. To 
prove the truth of this, let the yarn bo unwound, and you may 
judge of the efficacy of the spell.” The clew was unwound 
accordingly ; and the following pithy couplet was found on the 
enclosed bit of parchment — 

“The devil scratch out both thine eyt-j*, 

And spit into the holes likewise.” 

It was evident that those who were cured by such a spell, 
must have been indebted to nature, with some assistance, per- 
haps, from imagination. But the users of such charms were 
not always so lucky as to light upon the person who drew 
them up ; and doubtless many innocent and unfortunate crea- 
tures were executed, as the poor aJewife would have been, had 
she not lighted upon her former customer in the unexpected 
character of her judge. 

Another old woman is said to have cured many cattle of the 
murrain, by a repetition of a certain verse. The fee which she 
required, was a loaf of bread and a silver penny ; and when she 
was commanded to reveal the magical verses which wrought 
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Buch wonders, they were found to be the following jest on the 
credulity of her customers : — 

“ My loaf in my lap, and my penny in my purse, 

Thou art never the better, and I never the worse.” 

It was not medicine only which witchery was supposed to 
mingle with ; but any remarkable degree of dexterity in an art 
or craft, whether attained by skill or industry, subjected those 
who possessed it to similar suspicion. Thus it was a danger- 
ous thing to possess more thriving cows than those of the 
neighbourhood, though their superiority was attained merely 
by paying greater attention to feeding and cleaning the animals. 
It was often an article of suspicion, that a woman had spun 
considerably more thread than her less laborious neighbours 
chose to think could be accomplished by ordinary industry; 
and, to crown these absurdities, a yeoman of the town of 
Mailing, in Kent, was accused before a justice of peace as a 
sorcerer, because he used more frequently than his companions 
to hit the mark which he aimed at. This dexterity, and some 
idle story of the archer’s amusing himself with letting a fly 
hum and buzz around him, convinced the judge that the poor 
man’s skill in his art was owing to the assistance of some imp 
of Satan. So he punished the marksman severely, to the great 
encouragement of archery, and as a wise example to all justices 
of the peace. 

Other charges, the most ridiculous and improbable, were 
brought against those suspected of witchcraft. They were 
supposed to have power, by going through some absurd and 
impious ceremony, to summon to their presence the Author of 
Evil, who appeared in some mean or absurd shape, and, in re- 
turn for the invokers renouncing their redemption, gave them 
the power of avenging themselves on their enemies; which 
privilege, with that of injuring and teasing their fellow- 
creatures, wjis almost all they gained from their new master. 
Sometimes, indeed, they were said to obtain from him the 
power of flying through the air on broomsticks, when the Foul 
Fiend gave public parties ; and the accounts given of the cere- 
monies practised on such occasions are equally disgusting and 
vulgar, totally foreign to any idea we can have of a spiritual 
nature, and only fit to be invented and believed by the most 
ignorant and brutal of the human species. 
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Another of these ahsurdities was, the belief that the evil 
spirits would attend if they were invoked with certain profane 
and blasphemous ceremonies, such as reading the Lord's Prayer 
backwards, or the like ; and would then tell the future fortunes 
of those who had raised them, as it was called, or inform them 
what was become of articles which had been lost or stolen. 
Stories are told of such exploits by grave authors, which are 
to the full as ridiculous, and indeed more so, than anything 
that is to be found in fairy tales, invented for the amusement 
of children. And for all this incredible nonsense, unfortunate 
creatures were imprisoned, tortured, and finally burnt alive, by 
the sentence of their judges. 

It is strange to find, that the persons accused of this imagi- 
nary crime in most cjiscs paved the way for their own condem- 
nation, by confessing and admitting the truth of all the 
monstrous absurdities which were charged against them by 
their accusers. This may surprise you ; but yet it can be ac- 
counted for. 

Many of these poor creatures were crazy, and infinn in 
mind as well as body ; and, hearing themselves charged with 
such monstrous enormities by those whom they accounted 
wise and learned, became half persuaded of their own guilt, 
and assented to aU the nonsensical questions which were put 
to them. But this was not all Very many made these con- 
fessions under the influence of torture, which was applied to 
them with cruel severity. 

It is true, the ordinary courts of justice in Scotland had not 
the power of examining criminals under torture, a privilege 
which was reserved for the Privy Council But this was a 
slight protection ; for witches were seldom tried before the 
ordinary Criminal Courts, because the judges and lawyers, 
though they could not deny the existence of a crime for which 
the law had assigned a punishment, yet showed a degree of in- 
credulity respecting witchcraft which was supposed frequently 
to lead to the escape of those accused of this unpopular crime, 
when in the management of professional persons. To avoid 
the ordinary jurisdiction of the Justiciary, and other regular 
criminal jurisdictions, the tiial of witchcraft in the provinces 
was usually brought before commissioners appointed by the 
Privy Council. These commissioners were commonly country 
gentlemen and clergymen, who, from ignorance on the one side, 
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misdirected learning on the otlier, and bigotry on both, were as 
eager in the prosecution as the vulgar could desire. By their 
cominission they had the power of torture, and employed it 
unscrupulously, usually calling in to their assistance a witch- 
finder ; a fellow, that is, who made money by pretending to have 
peculiar art and excellence in discovering these offenders, and 
who sometimes undertook to rid a parish or township of witches 
at so much adiead, as if tliey had been foxes, wild-cats, or other 
vermin. These detestable impostors directed the process of 
the torture, which frequently consisted in keeping the aged and 
weary beings from sleep, and compelling them to walk up and 
down their prison, whenever they began to close their eyes, 
and in running needles into their flesh, under pretence of dis- 
covering a mark, which the witch-finders attirmed the devil had 
imjn-cssed on their skin, in token that they were his property 
and subjects. It is no wonder that wretched creatures, driven 
mad by pain and want of sleep, confessed anything whatever 
to obtain a moment’s relief, though they were afterwards to die 
for it. 

But besides the imbecility of such victims, and the torture 
to which they were subjected, shame and weariness of life often 
caused their pleading guilty to accusations in themselves absurd 
and impossible. You must consider that the persons accused 
of witchcraft were almost always held guilty by the public and 
by their neighbours, and that if the court scrupled to condemn 
them, it was a common thing for the mob to take the execu- 
tion into their own hands, and duck the unhappy wretches to 
death, or otherwise destroy them. The fear of such a fate 
might determine many of the accused, even though they were 
in their sound mind, and unconstrained by bodily torture, to 
plead guilty at once, and rather lose their wretched life by the 
sentence of the law, than expose themselves to the fury of the 
prejudiced multitude. A singular story is told to this effect. 

An old woman and her daughter were tried as witches at 
Haddington. The principal evidence of the crime was that, 
though miserably poor, the two females had contrived to look 
“ fresh and fair,” during the progress of a terrible famine, which 
reduced even the better classes to straits, and brought all in- 
digent people to the point of starving ; while, during the uni- 
versal distress, these two women lived on in their usual way, 
and never either begged for assistance or seemed to suffer by 
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the general calamity. The jury were perfectly satisfied that 
this could not take place by any natural means ; and, as the 
accused persons, on undergoing the discipline of one Kincaid, a 
witch-finder, readily admitted all that was asked about their 
intercourse with the devil, the jury, on their confession, brought 
them in guilty of witchcraft without hesitation. 

The King’s Advocate for the time (I believe Sir George 
Mackenzie is named) was sceptical on the subject of witchcraft. 
He visited the women in jirivatc, and urged them to tell the 
real truth. They continued at first to maintain the story they 
had given in their confession. But the Advocate, perceiving 
them to be women of more sense than ordinary, urged upon 
them the crime of being accessary to their own death, by per- 
sisting in accusing themselves of impossibilities, and promised 
them life and protection, providing they would imfold the true 
secret which they used for their subsistence. The poor women 
looked wistfully on each other, like people that were in per- 
plexity. At length, the mother said, You are very good, my 
lord, and I daresay your power is veiy great, but you cannot , 
be of use to my daughter and me. If you were to set us at 
liberty from the bar, you could not free us from the suspicion 
of being witches. As soon as we return to our hut, we shall 
be welcomed by the violence and abuse of all our neighbours, 
who, if they do not beat our brains out, or drown us on the 
spot, will retain hatred and malice against us, which will be 
shown on every occasion, and make our life so miserable, that 
we have made up our minds to prefer death at once.” 

“ Do not be afraid of your neighbours,” said the Advocate. 

“ If you will trust your secret with me, I will take care of you 
for the rest of your lives, and send you to an estate of mine in 
the north, where nobody can know anything of your histoiy, 
and where, indeed, the people’s ideas are such, that, if they 
even thought you witches, they would rather regard you with 
fear and respect than hatred.” 

The womgn, moved by his promises, told him that, if he 
would cause to be removed an old empty trunk which stood in 
the corner of their hut, and dig the earth where he saw it had 
been stirred, he would find the secret by means of which they 
had been supported through the famine ; protesting to Heaven, 
at the same time, that they were totally innocent of any im- 
lawful arts, such as had been imputed to them, and which they 
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had confessed in their despair. Sir George Mackenzie hastened 
to examine the spot, and found concealed in the earth two fir- 
kins of salted snails, one of them nearly empty. On this strange 
food the poor women had been nourished during the famine. 
The Advocate was as good as his word ; and the story shows 
how little weight is to be laid on the frequent confessions of the 
party in cases of witchcraft. 

As this story is only traditional, I will mention two others 
of the same kind, to which I can give a precise date. 

The first of these instances regards a woman of rank, much 
superior to those who were usually accused of this imaginary 
crime. She was sister of Sir John Henderson of Fordel, and 
wife to the Laird of Pittardo, in Fife. Notwithstanding her 
honourable birth and connections, this unfortunate matron was, 
in the year 1649, imprisoned in the common jail of Edinburgh, 
from the month of July tiU the middle of the month of De- 
cember, when she was found dead, with every symptom of 
poison. Undoubtedly the infamy of the charge, and the sense 
that it must destroy her character and disgrace her family, was 
the cause which instigated her to commit suicide. 

The same sentiment which drove this poor lady to her death 
was expressed by a female, young and handsome, executed at 
Paisley in 1697, in the following short answer to some of her 
friends, who were blaming her for not being sufficiently active 
in defending herself upon her trial. “ They have taken away 
my character,” she said, “ and my life is not worth preserving.” 

But the most aflecting instance of such a confession being 
made, and persisted in to the last, by an innocent person, is 
recorded by one who was a diligent collector of witch stories, 
and a faithful believer in them. He says, that in the village 
of Lauder, there was a certain woman accused of witchcraft, 
who for a long time denied her guilt. At length when all her 
companions in prison had been removed, and were appointed 
for execution, and she herself about to be left to total solitude, 
the poor creature became weary of life, and made a false con- 
fession, avowing that she was guilty of certain facts, which, in 
the opinion of the times, amounted to witchcraft. She, there- 
fore, made it her petition that she should be put to death with 
the others on the day appointed for their execution. Her 
clergyman and others, on considering this young woman^s par- 
ticular case, entertained, for once, some doubts that her confes- 
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sion was not sincere, and remonstrated strongly with her upon 
the wickedness of causing her own death by a false avowal of 
guilt. But as she stubbornly adhered to her confession, she 
was condemned, and appointed to be executed with the rest, 
as she had so earnestly desired. Being carried forth to the 
place of execution, she remained silent during the first, second, 
and third prayer, and then perceiving that there remained no 
more but to rise and go to the stake, she lift up her body, and 
with a loud voice cried out, “ Now, all you that see me this 
day, know that I am now to die as a witch, by my own con- 
fession : and I free all men, especially the ministers and 
magistrates, of the guilt of my blood. I take it wholly upon 
myself — my blood be upon my own head ; and, as I must make 
answer to the God of Heaven presently, I declare I am as free 
of witchcraft as any child ; but being delated by a malicious 
woman, and put in prison under the name of a witch, — dis- 
owned by my husband and friends, — and seeing no ground of 
hope of my coming out of prison, or ever coming in credit 
again, through the temptation of the devil I made up that con- 
fession, on purpose to destroy my own life, being weary of it, 
and choosing ratlier to die than live.” — And so died. 

It was remarkable that the number of supposed witches 
seemed to increase in proportion to the increase of punish- 
ment. On the 22d of May 1650 the Scottish Parliament 
named a committee for inquiry into the depositions of no less 
than fifty-four witches, with power to grant such commissions 
as we have already described, to proceed with their trial, con- 
demnation, and execution. Supposing these dreaded sorcer- 
esses to exist in such numbers, and to possess the powers of 
ipjury imputed to them, it was to be expected, as Reginald 
Scott expresses himself, that “ there would neither be butter in 
the chum, nor cow in the close, nor corn in the field, nor fair 
weather without, nor health within doors.” Indeed the extent 
to which people indulged their horrors and suspicions was in 
itself the proof of their being fanciful. If, in a small province, 
or even a petty town, there had existed scores of people pos- 
sessed of supernatural power, the result would be that the 
laws of nature would have been liable to constant interruption. 

The English judges appointed for Scotland in Cromwell^a 
time saw the cmelty and absurdity of witch-trials, and endea- 
voured to put a stop to them; but the thanks which they 
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received were only reflections on their principles of toleration, 
the benefit of which, in the opinion of the Scots, was extended, 
by this lenity, not only to heretics of every denomination, 
but even to those who worshipped the devil. Some went still 
^ farther, and accused the sectaries of holding intercourse with 
evil spirits in their devotions. This was particularly reported 
and believed of the Quakers, the most simple and moral of all 
dissenters from the Church. 

Wiser and better views on the subject began to prevail in 
the end of the seventeenth century, and capital prosecutions 
for this imaginary crime were seen to decrease. The last 
instance of execution for witchcraft took place in the remote 
province of Sutherland in 1722, under the direction of an 
ignorant provincial judge, who was censured by his superiors for 
the proceeding. The victim was an old woman in her last 
dotage, so silly that she was delighted to warm her wrinkled 
hands at the fire which was to consume her ; and who, while 
they were preparing for her execution, repeatedly said, that so 
good a blaze, and so many neighbours gathered round it, made 
the most cheerful sight she had seen for many years ! ^ 

The laws against witchcraft, both in England and Scotland, 
were abolished ; and persons who pretend to fortune-telling, the 
use of spells, or similar mysterious feats of skill, are now pun- 
ished as common knaves and impostors. Since this has been 
the case, no one has over heard of witches or witchcraft, even 
among the most ignorant of tlie vulgar; so that the crime 
must have been entirely imaginary, since it ceased to exist so 
soon as men ceased to hunt it out for punishment 

^ “ The last person who was prosecuted before the Lr/rds of Justiciary 
for witchcraft was Ehpeth Rule, who was tried before Lord Anstruther 
at the Dumfries circuit, on the 3d of May 1709. No special act of witch- 
craft was charged against her ; the indictment was of a very general 
nature, that the prisoner was hahU a7\d repute a witch, and that she had 
used threatening expressions against persons at enmity with her, who 
were afterwards visited with the loss of cattle, or the death of friends, 
and one of whom ran mad. The jury by a majority of voices found these 
articles proved, and the judge ordained the prisoner to be burned on the 
cheek, and to be banished Scotland for life." — A bxot. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 

Cromwell's System of Oovemment — his Death — Richard Cromwells^ 
Accession to the Protectorate ^ and Retirement from it — General 
Monk — Dissolution of the Long Parliament — Proposal for the 
Recall of the Exiled Stewarts — The Restoration — Character of 
Charles II. 

Contemporary Sovereign.- : Louis XIV. 

1658—1660 

Oliver Cromwell, who, in the extraordinary manner I have 
told you, raised liimself to the supreme sovereignty of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, was a man of great talents, and, as has 
been already said, not naturally of a severe or revengeful dis- 
position. He made the kingdoms which he niled formidable 
to foreign powers ; and perhaps no government was ever more 
respected abroad than that of the Lord Protector. 

At home Cromwell had a very difficult task to perform, in 
order to maintain his usurped authority. He was obliged on 
several occasions, as has been successfully done in other coun- 
tries by usurpers of his class, to convoke some kind of senate 
or ijarliament, consisting of his own creatures, who might 
appear to divide with him the power, and save him, in appear- 
ance at least, the odium of govei-ning by his sole authority. 
But such was the spirit of the English nation, that whenever 
Cromwell convoked a Parliament, though in a great measure 
consisting of his own partisans, and though the rest were 
studiously chosen as mean and ignorant persons, the instant 
that they met they began to inquire into the ground of the 
Protector’s authority, and proposed measures which interfered 
with his assumption of supreme power. 

In addition to this, the various factions into which the 
country was divided, all agreed in hating the usurped power 
of the Protector, and were frequently engaged in cons])iracies 
against him, w'hich were conceived and carried on not only by 
Cavaliers and Presbyterians, but by Republicans, and even by 
his own soldiers. 
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Thus hard pressed on eveiy side, the Protector displayed 
the utmost sagacity in his mode of defending himself. On Wo 
or three occasions, indeed, he held what he called High Courts 
of Justice, by whose doom both Cavaliers and Presbyterians 
suffered capital punishment for plots against his government. 

^ But it was with reluctance Cromwell resorted to such severe 
measures. His general policy was to balance parties against 
each other, and make each of them desirous of the subsistence 
of his authority, rather than run the risk of seeing it changed 
for some other than their own. At great expense, and by 
constant assiduity, he maintained spies in the councils of every 
faction of the state ; and often the least suspected, and appa- 
rently most vehement, among the hostile parties, were, in 
private, the mercenary tools of Cromwell. 

In the wandering court of Charles II., in particular, one of 
the most noted cavaliers was Sir Kichard Willis, who had 
fought bravely, and suffered much, in the cause both of the 
late King and of his son. There was no man among the 
Royalists who attended on Charles’s person so much trusted 
and honoured as this gentleman, who, nevertheless, enjoyed a 
large pension from Cromwell, and betrayed to him what- 
ever schemes were proposed for the restoration of the exiled 
monarch. By this and similar intercourse, the Protector had 
the means of preventing the numerous conspiracies against him 
from coming to a head, and also of opposing the machinations 
of one discontented party by means of the others. 

It is believed, however, that, with all his art, the Protector 
would not have been able to maintain his power for many 
years. A people long accustomed to a free government were 
generally incensed at being subjected to the unlimited authority 
of one man, and the discontent became universal. It seemed 
that, towards the conclusion of his life, Cromwell was nearly 
at the end of his expedients ; and it is certain that his own 
conduct then displayed an apprehension of danger which he 
had never before eiiibited. He became morose and melan- 
choly, always wore secret armour under his ordinary dress, 
never stirred abroad unless surrounded with guards, never 
returned by the same road, nor slept above thrice in the same 
apartment, from the dread of assassination. His health broke 
down under these gloomy apprehensions; and on the 3d of 
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September 1658 he died at the age of sixty. His death was 
accompanied by a general and fearful tempest ; and by another 
circumstance equally striking in those superstitious times, 
namely, that he died on the day and month in which he had 
gained his decisive victories at Dunbar and Worcester. 

The sceptre, which Oliver had held with so firm a grasp, was 
transferred to that of his son, Kichard Cromwell ; while the 
funeral of the deceased Protector was solemnised at an expense 
superior far to what England had bestowed on the obsequies of 
any of her kings. But this apparent transmission of Oliver^s 
authority to his son was only nominal. A Parliament, which 
Richard assembled that they might vote him supplies, com- 
menced an inquiry into the nature of the new Lord Protector^s 
title ; and a council of officers whom . he convoked became 
refractory, and assumed an authority which he dared not 
dispute with them. These military despots compelled Richard 
to dissolve the Parliament, and subsequently obliged him to 
resign the office of Protector. He descended quietly 
into humble life, burdened not only by many person^ 
debts but also by the demands of those who had 
supplied the exorbitant expenses of his father’s funeral, which 
the State unworthily and meanly suflered to descend upon 
him. 

Richard Cromwell, removed from the dangers and the guilt 
of power, lived a long and peaceable life, and died in 1712, at 
the age of eighty-six. Two anecdotes respecting him are 
worth mentioning. When he was obliged to retire abroad on 
account of his debts, Richard Cromwell, travelling under a 
borrowed name, was led, from curiosity, to visit Pezenas, a 
pleasant town and castle in Languedoc. The proprietor was 
the Prince of Conti, a French prince of the blood royal, who, 
hearing an English traveller was in the palace, had the curiosity 
to receive him, that he might learn the latest news from Eng- 
land, which at this time astonished Europe by its frequent 
changes of government. The French prince spoke to the 
stranger of Oliver Cromwell as a wicked man, and a lawless 
usurper of the government: but then he acknowledged his 
deep sagacity, high talents, and courage in danger, and admired 
the art and force with which he had subjected three kingdoms 
to his own individual authority. “ He knew how to command,” 
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continued the prince, “ and deserved to be obeyed. But what 
has become of the poor poltroon, Richard — the coward, the 
dastard, who gave up, without a blow or struggle, all that his 
fother had gained ? Have you any idea how the man could be 
such a foul, and mean-spirited caitiff?” Poor Richard, glad to 
remain unknown where he was so little esteemed, only replied, 
‘‘That the abdicated Protector had been deceived by those 
in whom he most trusted, and to whom his father had shown 
most kindness.” He then took leave of the prince, who 
did not learn till two days afterwards that he had addressed 
so unpleasing a discourse to the person whom it principally 
regarded. 

The other anecdote is of a later date, being subsequent to 
1705. Some lawsuit of importance required that Richard 
Cromwell should appear in the King’s Bench Court. The 
judge who presided showed a generous deference to fallen 
greatness, and to the mutability of human affairs. Ho received 
with respect the man who had been once Sovereign of Eng- 
land, caused a chair to be placed for him within the bar, and 
requested him to be covered. When the counsel on the oppo- 
site side began his speech, as if about to allude to Richard’s 
descent from the obnoxious Oliver, the judge checked him 
with generous independence. “I will hear nothing on that 
topic, sir,” he said ; “ speak to the merits of the cause before 
us.” After his appearance in court, Richard Cromwell’s curi- 
osity carried him to the House of Peers, where he stood below 
the bar, looking around him, and making observations on the 
alterations which he saw. A person, who heard a docent-look- 
ing old man speaking in this way, said to him civilly, “It is 
probably a long while, sir, since you have been in this house ?” 
— “Hot since I sat in that chair,” answered the old gentleman, 
pointing to the throne, on w'hich he had been, indeed, seated as 
sovereign, when, more than fifty years before, he received the 
addresses of both Houses of Parliament, on his succeeding to 
his father in the supreme power. 

To return to public affairs in London, where, after the ab- 
dication of Richard, changes succeeded with as little per- 
manence as the reflection of faces presented to a mirror, — the 
attempt of the officers of the army to establish a purely 
military government was combated by the return to Par- 
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liament of those republican members whom Oliver Cromwell 
had expelled, and whom the common people, by a vulgar but 
expressive nickname, now called the Rump Parliament. This 
assembly, so called because it was the sitting part of that 
which commenced the civil war, was again subjected to mili- 
tary violence, and dissolved by Gcmeral Lambert, who unques- 
tionably designed in his own person to act the part of Oliver 
Cromwell, though without either the talents or high reputation 
of the original performer. But a general change had taken 
place in the sentiments of the nation. 

The public had been to a certain degree patient mider the 
government of Oliver, to whom it was impossible to deny all 
the praise which belongs to firmness and energy; but they 
saw with disgust these feeble usurpers, by whom his vigorous 
government was succeeded, bustle amongst themselves, and 
push each other from the rudder of the state, without considt- 
ing the people at large. Remembering the quiet and peaceful 
condition of the kingdom before the civil wars, when its kings 
succeeded by hereditary right to a limited power, and when the 
popular and monarchical branches of the constitution so judici- 
ously balanced each other, that the whole British nation 
looked back to the period as one of liberty, peace, and lawful 
order; and comparing this happy and settled state of public 
affairs with the recent manner in which every successive faction 
seized upon power when they could snatch it, and again yielded 
it up to the grasp of another and stronger party, all men were 
filled with dissatisfaction. 

Upon the whole, the thoughts of all the judicious part of the 
nation were turned towards the exiled prince, and there was a 
general desire to call him back to the exercise of the govern- 
ment, an inclination which was only suppressed by the strong 
hand of the armed fanatics. It was absolutely necessary that 
some military force should be on foot in order to cope with 
these warlike saints, as they called themselves, before the 
general disposition of the kingdom could have room or freedom 
to express itself. 

As it was the disturbances in Scotland which first shook 
the throne of Charles the First, so it was from the same 
country that the movement took place which eventually 
replaced on the throne his son and heir. We have already 

36 
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noticed that the kingdom of Scotland had been finally sub' 
dued by the efforts of General Monk, who afterwards governed 
it during the protectorate of Cromwell, and in obedience to his 
authority. 

Monk was a man of a grave, reserved, and sagacious character, 
who had gained general esteem by tlie manner in which he 
managed Scottish affairs. He had taken care to model the 
veteran troops under his command in that kingdom, so as to 
subject them to his own separate control, and to remove such 
officers as were either violent enthusiasts, or peculiarly attached 
to Lambert, and his council of officers. Thus having under 
his immediate orders a movable force of between seven and 
eight thousand men, besides those necessary to garrison Scotland, 
Monk eagerly watched the contest of the factions in London, 
in order to perceive and seize on the fit opportunity for action. 

This seemed to arrive when the army under Lambert again 
thrust the Rump Parliament out of doors, and commenced a 
new military government, by means of a committee of officers, 
called the Council of Safety. Monk then threw aside the 
mask of indifference which he had long worn, assembled his 
forces on the Borders, and declared for the freedom of Parlia- 
ment, and against the military faction by which they had been 
suppressed. The persuasion was universal throughout Britain 
that Monk, by these general expressions, meant something more 
effectual tlian merely restoring the authority of the Rump, 
which had fallen into the common contempt of all men, by the 
repeated acts of violence to which they had tamely submitted. 
But General Monk, allowing all parties to suppose what they 
thought most probable, proceeded deliberately to make his pre- 
parations for marching into England, without suflering even a 
whisper to escape concerning the ultimate objects of the ex- 
pedition. He assembled the Scottish Convention of Estates, 
and asked and received from it a supply of six months’ pay, for 
the maintenance of his troops. The confidence entertained of 
his intentions was such, that the Convention offered him the 
support of a Scottish army of twenty-four thousand men ; but 
Monk declined assistance which would have been unpopular in 
England. He then proceeded in his plan of new-modelling his 
army, with more boldness than before, dismissing many of the 
Independent officers whom he had not before ventm-ed to 
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cashier, and supplying their places with Presbyterians, and even 
with secret Royalists. 

The news of these proceedings spread through England, and 
were generally received with joy. Universal resistance was 
made to the payment of taxes ; for the Rump Pjirliament had, 
on the eve of its expulsion by Lambert, declared it high treason 
to levy money without consent of Parliament, and the provinces, 
where Lambert and his military council had no power of en- 
forcing their illegal exactions, refused to obey them. The Council 
of Safety wanted money therefore, even for the payment of their 
troops, and were reduced to extreme perplexity. 

Lambert himself, a brave man, and a good officer, saw the 
necessity of acting with promptitude ; and placing himself at 
the head of a considerable force of veteran soldiers, marched 
towards Scotland. His numbers were exaggerated by the report 
of the various spies and agents whom he sent into Monk^s army 
under the guise of envoys. “ What will you do V* said one of 
these persons, addressing a party of Monk^s soldiers ; “ Lambert 
is coming down against you with such numerous forces that your 
army will not be a breakfast for him.” 

“The north must have given Lambert a good appetite,” 
answered one of Monk’s veterans, “if he be willing to chew 
bullets, and feed upon pikes and musket baiTcls.” 

Ill this tone of defiance the two armies moved against each 
other. Lambert took up his lieadquarters at Newcastle. 
Monk, on the other hand, placed his at Coldstream, on the 
Tweed, a place which commanded the second best passage over 
that river, Berwick being already in his hands. Coldstream, 
now a thriving town, was then so miserable that Monk could 
get no supper, even for his own table, but was fain to have 
recourse to chewing tobacco to appease his hunger. Next day 
provisions were sent from Berwick ; and the camp at Coldstream 
is still kept in memory in the English army, by the second regi- 
ment of guards, which was one of those that composed Monk’s 
vanguard, being called to this day the Coldstream Guards. 

The rival generals at first engaged in a treaty, which Monk, 
perceiving Lambert’s forces to be more numerous than his own, 
for some time encouraged, aware that want of pay, and of the 
luxuiies to which they were accustomed in London, would soon 
induce his lival’s troops to desert him. 
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DisaifectioD and weariness accordingly began to diminish 
Lambert's forces, when at length they heard news from the 
capital by which they were totally disi)irited. During Lambert's 
absence, the presidency in the Military Committee, and the 
command of such of the army as remained to overawe London, 
devolved on General Fleetwood, a weak man, who really was 
overcome by the feelings of fanaticism which others only 
affected. Incapable of any exertion, this person suffered the 
troops under his command to be seduced from his interest to 
that of the Rump Parliament, which thus came again, and for 
the last time, into power. With these tidings came to Newcastle 
others of a nature scarce less alarming. The celebrated General 
Fairfax had taken arms in Yorkshire, and was at the head of 
considerable forces, both Cavaliers and Presbyterians, who de- 
clared for calling a free Parliament, that the national will might 
be consulted in the most constitutional manner for once more 
regaining the blessing of a settled government. The soldiers 
of Lambert, disconcerted by these events, and receiving no pay, 
began to break up ; and when Lambert himself attempted to 
lead them back to London, they left him in such numbers that 
his army seemed actually to melt away, and leave the road to 
the capital open to Monk and the forces from Scotland. 

That general moved on accordingly, without opposition, 
carefully concealing his own intentions, receiving favourably 
all the numerous applications which were made to him for 
calling a new and free Parliament, in order to regenerate the 
national constitution, but returning no reply which could give 
the slightest intimation of liis ultimate purpose. Monk observed 
this mystery in order, perhaps, that he might reserve to himself 
the power of being guided by circumstances — at all events, 
knowing well, that if he were to declare in favour of any one 
party, or set of principals, among the various factious opinions 
which divided the state, the others would at once unite 
against him, a course which they would be loath to adopt 
while each as yet entertained hopes that he might turn to 
their side. 

With the eyes of all the nation fixed upon him and his 
forces, Monk advanced to Barnet, within ten miles of London, 
and from thence caused the Parliament to understand that they 
would do well to send from the city the remains of the army 
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of Fleetwood, in case of discord between his troops and those 
which at present occupied the capital. The Rump Parliament 
had no alternative but to take the hint, unless they had resolved 
to try the fate of battle at the head of those insubordinate 
troops against the steady veterans of the Scottish wars. The 
late army of Fleetwood, excepting two regiments commanded 
by men whom Monk could perfectly trust, were ordered to 
leave the city, and the general of the army of Scotland entered 
at the head of his troops, who, rough from a toilsome march, 
and bearing other marks of severe service, made a far more 
hardy and serviceable, though a less showy appearance than 
those who had so long bridled the people of London. 

General Monk, and tlie remnant of the Parliament met 
each other with external civility, but with great distrust on 
both sides. They pro{)Ounded to him the oath of abjuration, 
as it was called, by which he was to renounce and abjure all 
allegiance to the House of Stewart, and all attempts to restore 
Charles II. But the general declined taking the oath; too 
many oaths, he said, had been already imposed on the public, 
unless they had been better kept. This circumstance seemed 
to throw light on Monk^s intentions, and the citizens of London, 
now as anxious for the King’s restoration as ever they had been 
for the expulsion of his father, passed a vote in Common Council, 
by which they declared they would pay no taxes or contribu- 
tions to this shadow of a Parliament until the vacant seats in 
it should be filled up to the full extent of a genuine House of 
Commons. 

The Riunp Parliament had now, they conceived, an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining Monk’s real purpose, and forcing him to 
a decisive measure. They laid their express commands on 
him to march into the city, seize upon the gates, break down 
the portcullises, destroy the ports, chains, and other means 
of defending the streets, a7)d take from the contumacious 
citizens all means of protecting in future the entrance into the 
capital. 

Monk, to the astonishment of most of his own officers, 
obeyed the commands thus imposed on him. He was probably 
desirous of ascertaining whether the disposition of his troops 
would induce them to consider the task as a harsh and un- 
worthy one. Accordingly, he no sooner heard his soldiers 
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exclaiming at tlie disgrace of becoming the tools of the 
vengeance of the Kump members against the city of London 
than he seemed to adopt their feelings and passions as his own, 
and like them complained, and complained aloud, of having 
been employed in an unjust and impopular task for the express 
purpose of rendering him odious to the citizens. 

At this crisis the rashness of the ruling junto, for it would 
be absurd to term them a Parliament, gave the general, whom 
it was their business to propitiate if possible, a new subject of 
complaint. They encouraged a body of the most fanatical 
sectaries, headed by a ridiculous personage called Praise* God 
Barebone, to present a violent petition to the House, demanding 
that no one should be admitted to any office of public trust, or 
BO much as to teach a school, without his having taken the 
abjuration oath ; and proposing that any motion made in Parlia* 
ment for the restoration of the King should be visited with the 
pains of high treason. 

The tenor of this petition, and the honour and favour which 
it received when presented, gave Monk the further cause of 
complaint against tlie Rump, or Remnant of the Parliament, 
which perhaps was what he chiefly desired. He refused to 
return to Whitehall, where he had formerly lodged, and took 
up his abode in the city, where he found it easy to excuse his 
late violence upon their defences, and to atone for it by declar- 
ing himself the protector and ally of the magistrates and com- 
munity. From his quarters in the heart of London the general 
wrote to the Parliament an angry expostulation, charging 
them with a design to arm the more violent fanatics, and call 
in the assistance of Fleetwood and Lambert against the army 
he had mardacd from Scotland ; and recommending to them, in 
a tone of authority, forthwith to dissolve themselves, and call 
a new Parliament, which should be open to all parties. The 
Parliament, greatly alarmed at this intimation, sent two of 
their members to communicate with the general; but they 
could only extract from him that if writs went instantly forth 
for the new elections it would be very well, otherwise he and 
they were likely to disagree. 

The assurance that General Monk had openly quarrelled 
with the present rulers, and was disposed to insist for a free 
and full Parliament, was made public by the printing and die* 
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persing of the gcncrars letter, and the tidings filled the city 
with most extravagant rejoicings. The Koyalists and Presby- 
terians, forgetting past animosities, mingled in common joy, 
and vowed never more to gratify the ambition of factious tyrants 
by their calamitous divisions. The rabble rung all the bells, 
lighted immense bonfires in every street, and danced around 
them, while they drank healths to the general, the secluded 
members, and even to the King. But the principal part of 
their amusement was roasting rumps of poultry, or fragments 
of butcher meat cut into that form, in ridicule of their late 
rulers, whose power they foresaw would cease whenever 
a full Parliament should be convened. The revelry lasted the 
whole night, which was that of 11th February 1660. 

Monk, supported at once by military strength and the con- 
sciousness of general popularity, did not wait until the new 
I^arliament should be assembled, or the present dissolved, to 
take measures for destroying the influence of the junto now 
sitting at Westminster. He compelled them to open their 
doors, and admit to their deliberations and votes all the secluded 
members of their body, who had been expelled from their seats 
by military violence, since it was first practised on the occasion 
called Colonel Pride’s Purge, These members, returning to 
Parliament accordingly, made by their numbers such a pre- 
dominant majority in the House that the fifty or sixty persons 
who had lately been at the head of the Government were in- 
stantly reduced to the insignificance, as a party, from which 
they had only emerged by dint of the force which had been 
exercised to cxchide the large body who were now restored to 
their seats. 

The first acts of the House thus renovated were to disband 
the refractory part of the army, to dispossess the disaffected 
officers, of whom there were very many, and to reduce the 
countiy to a state of tranquillity ; after which they dissolved 
themselves, 16th March, having first issued writs to summon a 
new Parliament, to meet on the 25th of April. Thus then 
finally ended tha Long Parliament, as it is called, which had sat 
for nearly twenty years ; the most eventful period, perhaps, in 
British Histoiy. 

While this important revolution was on the eve of taking 
place, Charles the Second’s affidrs seemed to be at a lower ebb 
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than they had almost ever l)een before. A general insurrection 
of the Cavaliers had been defeated by Lambert a few months 
before, and the severe measures which followed had, for the 
time, totally subdued the spirit, and almost crushed the party 
of the Royalists. It was in vain that Charles had made ad- 
vances to Monk while in Scotland, botli through tlie generaUs 
own brother, and by means of Sir John Grenville, one of his 
nearest and most valued relatives and friends. If Monk’s 
mind was then made up concerning the part which he designed 
to perform, he at least was determined to keep his purpose 
secret in his own bosom, and declined, therefore, though civiDy, 
to hear any proi)osition on the part of the banished family. 
The accounts which the little exiled court received concerning 
Monk’s advance into England were equally disconsolate. All 
intercourse with the Cavaliers had been carefuUy avoided by 
the cloudy and mysterious soldier, in whose hands Fortune 
seemed to place the fate of the British kingdoms. The 
general belief was, that Monk would renew, in his own person, 
the attempt in which Cromwell had succeeded and Lambert 
had failed, and again place a military commander at the head 
of the government; and this opinion seemed confirmed by his 
harsh treatment of the City. 

While Cliarles and his attendants were in this state of 
despondence, they were suddenly astonished by the arrival from 
England of a partisan, named BaiUie, an Irish Royalist, who 
had travelled with extreme rapidity to bring the exiled Prince 
the news of Monk’s decided breach with the remnant of the 
Long Parliament, and the temper which had been displayed 
by the City of London when his letter became public. The 
King and liis small Council listened to the messenger as they 
would have done to one speaking in a dream. Over-wearied 
and fatigued by the journey, and strongly excited by the import- 
ance of the intelligence which he brought them, the officer 
seemed rather like one under the iiifiiiemce of temporary derange- 
ment or intoxication than the deliberate bearer of great tidings. 
His character was, however, known as a gentleman of fidelity 
and firmness, and they heard him with wonder again and again 
affirm, that London w,‘is blazing with bonfires, that the universal 
wish of the people of all sorts, boldly and freely expressed, 
demanded the restoration of the King to his authority, and 
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that Monk had insisted upon the summoning of a free Parlia- 
ment, which the junto called the Rump had no longer the 
power of opposing. He produced also a copy of Monk^s letter 
to the Parliament, to show that the general had completely 
broken with that body. 

Other messengers soon confirmed the joyful tidings, and Sir 
John Grenville was despatched to London in all haste, with 
full powers to offer the general everything which could gratify 
ambition or love of wealth, on condition of his proving the 
friend of Charles at this crisis. 

This faithful and active Royalist reached the metropolis, 
and cautiously refusing to open his commission to any one, 
obtained a private interview wdth the mysterious and reserved 
general. He boldly communicated his credentials, and remained 
unappalled wdien Monk, stepping back in surprise, asked him, 
with some emotion, how he dared become the bearer of such 
proposals. Sir John replied firmly, that all danger which 
might be incurred in obedience to his sovereign's command had 
become familiar to him from frequent practice, and that the 
King, from the course which Monk had hitherto pursued, enter- 
tained the most confident hope of his loyal service. On this 
General Monk either laid aside the mask which he had always 
worn, or only now formed his determination upon a line of 
conduct that had hitherto been undecided in his own mind. 
He accepted of the high offers tendered to him by the young 
Prince ; and, from that moment, if not earlier, made the interest 
of Charles the principal object of his thoughts. It has been 
indeed stated, that he had expressed his ultimate purpose of 
serving Charles before leaving Scotland ; but, whatever may 
have been his secret intentions, it seems improbable that he 
made any one his confidant. 

At the meeting of the new Parliament, the House of Peers, 
which regained under this new asi)ect of things the privileges 
which Ci omwell had suspended, again assumed their rank as a 
branch of the legislature. As the Royalists and Presbyterians 
concurred in the same purpose of restoring the King, and pos- 
sessed the most triumphant majority, if not the whole votes, 
in the new House of Commons, the Parliament had only to 
be informed that Grenville awaited without, bearing letters 
from King Charles, when he was welcomed into the House 
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with shouts and rejoicings ; and the British Constitution, by 
King, Lords, and Commons, after having been suspended for 
twenty years, was restored at once and by acclamation. 

Charles Stewart, instead of being a banished pretender, 
whose name it was dangerous to pronounce, and whose cause it 
was death to espouse, became at once a lawful, beloved, almost 
adored prince, whose absence was mourned by the people, as 
they might have bemoaned that of the sun itself ; and numbers 
of the great or ambitious hurried to Holland, where Charles 
now was, some to plead former services, some to excuse ancient 
delinquencies, some to allege the merit of having staked their 
lives in the King’s cause, others to enrich the monarch by 
sharing with him the spoils which they had gained by fighting 
against him. 

It has been said by historians that this precipitate and 
general haste in restoring Charles to the throne, without any 
conditions for the future, was throwing away all the advantage 
which the nation might have derived from the Civil Wars, and 
that it would have been much bettor to have readmitted the 
King, upon a solemn treaty, which should have adjusted the 
prerogative of the crown, and the rights of the subject, and 
settled for ever those great national questions w^hich had been 
disputed between Charles the First and his Parliament. 

This sounds all well in theory ; but in practice there are 
many things, and perhaps the Kestoration is one of them, 
which may be executed easily and safely if the work is com- 
menced and carried through in the enthusiasm of a favourable 
moment, but which is likely enough to miscarry if protracted 
beyond that happy conjuncture. The ardour in favour of 
monarchy with which the mass of the English nation was at 
this time agitated, might probably have abated dming such a 
lengthened treaty, providing for all the delicate questions re- 
specting the settlement of the Church and State, and neces- 
sarily involving a renewal of all the discussions which had 
occasioned the Civil War. And supposing that the old discord 
was not rekindled by raking among its ashes, still it should be 
remembered that great part of Cromwell’s army was not yet 
dissolved, and that even Monk’s troops were not altogether to 
be confided in. So that the least appearance of disunion, such 
as the (iiscussious of the proposed treaty were certain to give 
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rise to, might have afforded these warlike enthusiasts a pretext 
for agaiu assembling together, and reinstating the military 
despotism which they were pleased to term the Reign of the 
Saints. 

A circumstance occurred which showed how very pressing 
this danger was, and how little wisdom there would have been 
m postponing the restoration of a legal government to the event 
of a treaty. Lambert, who had been lodged in the Tower as a 
dangerous person, made his escape from that state prison, fled 
to Daventry, and began to assemble forces. The activity of 
Colonel Ingoldsby, who had been, like Lambert himself, 
an officer under Cromwell, but who was now firmly 
attached to Monk, stifled a spark which might have raised a 
mighty conflagration. He succeeded in gaining over and dis- 
persing the troops who had assembled under Lambert, and, 
making his former commander prisoner with his own hand, 
brought him back in safety to his old quarters in the Tower of 
London. But as the roads were filled with soldiers of the old 
Cromwellian army, hastening to join Lambert, it was clear that 
only the immediate suppression of his force, and the capture of 
his person, prevented the renewal of general hostilities. 

In so delicate a state of affairs, it was of importance that the 
Restoration, being the measure to which all wise men looked as 
the only radical cure for the distresses and disorders of the king- 
dom, should be executed hastily, leaving it in future to the mutual 
prudence of the King and his subjects to avoid the renewal of 
those points of quarrel which had given rise to the Civil War 
of 1641, since which time both Royalists and Parliamentarians 
had suffered such extreme misery as was likely to make them 
very cautious how the one made unjust attempts to extend the 
power of the crown, or the other to resist it while within its 
constitutional limits. 

The King landed at Dover on 26 th May 1660, and was 
received by General Monk, now gratified and honoured with the 
dukedom of Albemarle, the Order of the Garter, and the com- 
mand of the aimy. He entered London on the 29th, which 
was also his birthday ; and with him came his two brothers, 
James, Duke of York, of whom we shall have much to say, and 
the Duke of Gloucester, who died early. They were received 
with such extravagant shouts of welcome that the King said to 
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those around hin), “ It must sm^ely have been our own fault 
that we have been so long absent from a countiy where every 
one seems so glad to see us.” 

Of Charles the Second, who thus unexpectedly, and as it 
were by miracle, was replaced on his fathei^s throne, in spite of 
so many obstacles as within even a week or two of the event 
seemed to render it incredible, 1 have not much that is 
advantageous to tell you. He was a prince of an excellent 
understanding, of which he made less use than he ought to 
have done ; a graceful address, much ready wit, and no deficiency 
of courage. Unfortunately, he was very fond of pleasure, and, 
in his zeal to pursue it, habitually neglected the interests of his 
kingdom. He was very selfish too, like all whose own gratifica- 
tion is their sole pursuit ; and he seems to have cared little what 
became of friends or enemies, provided he could maintain himself 
on the throne, get money to supply the expenses of a luxurious 
and dissolute com-t, and enjoy a life of easy and dishonourable 
pleasure. He was good-natured in general ; but any apprehension 
of his own safety easily induced him to be severe and even cruel, 
for his love of self predominated above both his sense of justice 
and his natural clemency of temper. He was always willing to 
sacrifice sincerity to convenience, and perhaps the satirical 
epitaph, written upon him at his own request, by his witty 
favourite, the Earl of Rochester, is not more severe than just— 

“ Hero lies our Soveroigii Lord tlie King, 

Whose word no man relics on ; 

Who never said a foolish thing, 

And never did a wise one.” 

After this sketch of the King's character, we shall return to 
Scotland, from which we have been absent since Monk’s march 
from Coldstream, to accomplish the Restoration. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

The Restoration causes general joy in Scotlcmd — Middleton sent cls High 
Commissioner to the Scottish Parliament— IntrodiLction of Episco- 
pacy — Trial and Execution of Argyle — Conventicles— 'The Earl of 
Lauderdale succeeds to the power of Middleton 

Contemporary Sovereign.— Louis XIV, 
1660-1665 

The Restoration was celebrated with the same general and joy- 
ful assent in Scotland which had liailed it in the sister country. 
Indeed the Scots, during the whole war, can hardly be said to 
have quitted their sentiments of loyalty to the monarchy. They 
had fought against Charles I., first to establish Presbytery in 
their own country, and then to extend it into England ; but 
then even the most rigid of the Presbyterians had united in the 
resistance to the English invasion, had owned the right of 
Charles the Second, and asserted it to their severe national loss 
at the battle of Dunbar, Since that eventful overthrow, the 
influence of the Church of Scotland over the people at large had 
been considerably diminished, by disputes among the ministers 
themselves, Jis they espoused more rigid or more moderate doc- 
trines, and by the various modes in which it had been Cromwell’s 
policy to injure their respectability, and curb their power. But 
the Presbyterian interest was still very strong in Scotland. It 
entirely engrossed the western counties, had a large share of in- 
fluence in the south and midland provinces, and was only less 
predominant in the northern shires, where the Episcopal interest 
prevailed. 

The Presbyterian Church was sufficiently alive to their own 
interest and that of their body, for they had sent to Monk’s 
army, ere it had reached London, an agent or commissioner to 
take care of the afiairs of the Scottish Church in any revolution 
which should take place in consequence of the general’s expedi- 
tion. 

This agent was James Sharp, famous during his life, and 
still more in his deplorable death. At this time he was a man 
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competently learned, bold, actire, and ambitious, displa}dng 
much zeal for the interest of the Church, an4 certainly by no 
means negligent of his own. This Master James Sharp quickly 
found, while in London, that there was little purpose of establish- 
ing the Presbyterian religion in Scotland. It is true, that 
King Charles had, on his former expedition into Scotland, 
deliberately accepted and sworn to the Solemn League and 
Covenant, the principal object of which was the establishment 
of Presbytery of the most rigid kind. It was also true that 
the Earl of Lauderdale, who, both from his high talents and 
from the long imprisonment which he had sustained ever since 
the battle of Worcester, had a peculiar title to be consulted on 
Scottish affairs, strongly advised the King to suffer his northern 
subjects to retain possession of their darling form of worship ; 
and though he endeavoured to give this advice in the manner 
most agreeable to the King, ridiculing bitterly the pedantry 
of the Scottish ministers, and reprobating the uses made of the 
Covenant, and in so far gratifying and amusing the King, still he 
returned to the point, that the Covenant and Presbyterian dis- 
cipline ought not to be removed from Scotland, while the people 
continued so partial to them. They should be treated, he 
argued, like froward children, whom their keepers do not vex 
by struggling to wrest from them an unfitting plaything, but 
quietly wait to withdraw it when sleep or satiety makes it in- 
different to them. 

But the respect due to the King’s personal engagement, as 
well as the opinion thus delivered by this worldly-wise noble- 
man, were strongly contested by those Cavaliers who professed 
absolute loyalty and devotion to the King, and affected to form 
their political opinions on those of Montrose. They laid upon 
the Presbyterian Church the whole blame of the late rebellion, 
and contended that the infamous transaction of delivering up 
Charles the First to the Parliamentary forces was the act of an 
army guided by Presbyterian counsels. In short, they imputed 
to the Church of Scotland the whole original guilt of the war ; 
and though it was allowed that they at length joined the Royal 
cause, it was immediately added that their accession only took 
place when they were afraid of being deprived of their power over 
men's consciences by Cromwell and his independent schismatics. 
The King was then reminded, that he had been received by the 
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Presbyterians less as their prince than as a piissive tool and 
engine, whom they determined to indulge in nothing save the 
name of a sovereign ; and that his taking the Covenant had 
been under a degree of moral restraint, which rendered it as 
little binding as if imposed by personal violence. Lastly, the 
King was assured that the whole people of Scotland wore now 
so much delighted with his happy restoration, that the moment 
was highly favourable for any innovation, either in church or 
state, which might place the crown firmer on his head) 
that no change could be so important as the substitution of 
Episcopacy for Presbytery ) and that the opportunity, if lost, 
might never return. 

The King himself had personal reasons, though they ought 
not to have entered into such a discussion, for recollecting with 
disgust the affronts and rigorous treatment which he had 
received from the Presbyterian leaders, before the battle of 
Dunbar had diminished their power. He had then adopted a 
notion that Presbytery was not a religion “ for a gentleman,^' 
and he now committed to Lord Middleton, who was to be his 
High Commissioner and representative in the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, fuU powers to act in the matter of altering the national 
religious establishment to the Episcopal model as soon as he 
should think proper. 

This determination was signing the doom of Presbytery as 
far as Charles could do so ; for Middleton, though once in the 
service of the Covenanting Parliament, and as such opposed to 
Montrose, by whom he was beaten at the bridge of Dee, had 
afterwards been Major-General of the Duke of Hamilton's 
ill-fated army, which was destroyed at Dttoxeter in 1648, and 
ever since that period had fought bravely, though unsuccess- 
fully, in the cause of Charles, maintaining at the same time 
the tenets of the most extravagant Koydism. He was a good 
soldier, but in other respects a man of inferior talents, who had 
lived the life of an adventurer, and who, in enjoying the height 
of fortune which he had attained, was determined to indulge 
without control all his favourite propensities. These were, 
unhappily, of a coarse and scandalous nature. The Covenanters 
had assumed an exterior of strict demeanour and precise mo- 
rality; and the Cavaliers, in order to show themselves their 
opposites in every respect, gave in to the most excessive 
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mdulgeBces in wine and revelry, and conceived that in doing so 
they showed their loyalty to the King, and their contempt of 
what they termed the formal hypocrisy of his enemies. When 
the Scottish Parliament met, the members were, in many 
jastefflnfes, under the influence of wine; and they were more 
than once obliged to adjourn because the Royal Commissioner 
was too intoxicated to behave properly in the chair. 

While the Scottish Parliament was in this jovial humour, 
it failed not to drive forward the schemes of the Commissioner 
Middleton, and of the veiy violent Royalists, with a zeal which 
was equally imprudent and impolitic. At once, and by a 
single sweeping resolution, it annulled and rescinded every 
statute and ordinance which had been made by those holding 
the supreme authority in Scotland since the commencement 
of the Civil Wars ; although, in doing so, it set aside many laws 
useful to the subject, many which had received the personal 
assent of the sovereign, and some that were entered into 
expressly for his defence, and the acknowledgment and protec- 
tion of his right. By a statute subsequent to the Act 
Rescissory, as it was called, the whole Presbyterian church 
government was destroyed, and the Episcopal institutions, to 
which the nation had shown themselves so adverse, were rashly 
and precipitately established. James Sharp, to whom allusion 
has already been made, who had yielded to the high temptations 
held out to him, was named Lord Bishop of St. Andrews, 
and Primate of Scotland,^ and other persons, either ancient 
members of the Episcopal Church, or new converts to the 
doctrines which seemed a sure road to preferment, were 

^ “The great stain will always remain, that Sharp deserted and 
probably betrayed a cause which his brethren intrusted to him, and 
abused to his own purposes a mission which he ought not to have 
undertaken, but with the determination of maintaining its principal 
object. Kirkton says, that when Sharp returned from Scotland, he 
himself, aifecting no ambition for the prelacy, pressed the accej^tance of 
the See of Saint Andrews upon Mr. Kobert Douglas, one of his fonner 
colleagues. The stern Presbyterian saw into his secret soul, and when 
he had given his own positive rejection, demanded of his former friend 
what he would do himself were the offer made to him 7 Sharp hesitated ; 
— *I perceive,’ said Douglas, ‘you are clear — you will engage — you will 
be Primate of Scotland ; take it then,’ he added, laying his hand on his 
shoulder, ‘ and take the curse of God along with it’ The subject would 
suit a painter.” — itew'ew of Kibkton’b History. 
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appointed prelates, with seats in Parliament, and who 
afterwards attained great influence in the councils of the 
nation. 

It may seem wonderful that such great changes, and in a 
matter so essential, should have been made without more 
violent opposition. But the general joy at finding themselves 
delivered from the domination of England; the withdrawing 
the troops, and abandoning the citaclcls by which Cromwell 
had ruled them, as a foreign conqueror governs a subdued 
country; and the pleasure of enjoying once more their own 
Parliament under the authority of their native prince, had a 
great effect, amid the first tumult of joy, in reconciling the 
minds of the Scottish people to the change even of the form 
ef religion, when proposed and carried through as the natural 
consequences (it was pretended) of the restoration of Koyal 
power. 

The Scottish nobility, and many of the gentry, especially 
the younger men, had long resented the interference of the 
Presbyterian preachers, in searching out scandals and impro- 
prieties within the bosoms of families ; and this right, which 
the clergy claimed and exercised, became more and more 
intolerable to those who were disposed to adopt the gay and 
dissolute manners which distinguished the Cavaliers of England, 
and who had for some time regarded with resentment the 
interference and rebukes with which the Presbyterian clergy 
claimed the right of checking their career of pleasure. 

The populace of the towns were amused with processions, 
largesses, free distribution of liquor, and such like marks of 
public rejoicing, by which they are generally attracted And 
I cannot help mentioning as remarkable, that on 23d April 
1661 Jenny Geddes, the very woman who had given the first 
signal of civil broil, by throwing her stool at the Dean of 
Edinburgh’s head, when he read the service-book on the 
memorable 23d July 1637, showed her conversion to loyalty 
by contributing the materials of her green -stall, her baskets, 
shelves, forms, and even her own wicker -chair, to augment a 
bonfire kindled in honour of his Majesty’s coronation, and the 
proceedings of his Parliament. 

There were many, however, in Scotland, who were very 
differently affected by the hasty proceedings of Middleton and 

37 
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his joTial Parliament, of whose sentiments I shall have much 
to say hereafter. 

The gi-eatest evil to be apprehended from the King's return 
was the probability that he might be disposed to distinguish 
the more especial enemies of himself and his father, and 
perpetuate the memory of former injuries and quarrels by 
taking vengeance for them. Charles had indeed published a 
promise of indemnity and of oblivion for all offences during the 
civil war against his own or his father's person. But this 
proclamation bore an exception of such persons as Parliament 
should point out as especially deserving of punishment. Ac- 
cordingly, those who had been actively concerned in the death, 
or, as it may well be termed, the murder of Charles I., were, 
with one or two others, who had been peculiarly violent during 
the late times, excepted from pardon; and altlnmgh but few 
were actually executed, yet it had been better perhaps to 
have spared several even of the most obnoxious class. But 
that is a question belonging to English history. In order that 
Scotland might enjoy the benefit of similar examples of severity, 
it was resolved also to bring to trial some of the most active 
persons there. 

Among these, the Marquis of Argyle, whom we have so 
often mentioned, was by far the most considerable. He had 
repaired to London, on the Restoration, hoping to make interest 
with the King, but was instantly arrested, and imprisoned 
in the Tower, and afterwards sent down to Scotland to undergo 
a trial, according to the laws of that country. There was a 
strong desire, on the part of the Cavalier party, that Argyle 
should be put to death, in revenge for the execution of 
Montrose, to whom, you must remem l)er, he had been a deadly 
and persevering enemy. Undoubtedly this powerful nobleman 
had been guilty of much cruelty in suppressing the Royalist 
party in the Highlands; and had probably been privately 
accessary to Montrose's tragical fate, though he seemed to hold 
aloof from the councils held on the subject But it was then 
greatly too late to call him into judgment for these things. 
The King, when he came to Scotland after Montrose's execu- 
tion, had acknowledged all that was done against that 
illustrious loyalist as good service rendered to himself, had 
entered the gate of Edinburgh, over which the features of his 
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faithful general were blackening in the sun, and had received, 
in such circumstances, the attendance and assistance of Argyle 
as of a faithful and deserving subject. Nay, besides all this, 
which in effect implied a pardon for Argyle^s past offences, the 
Marquis was protected by the general Act of Remission, granted 
by Charles in 1051, for all state offence committed before that 
period. 

Sensible of the weight of this defence, the crown counsel 
and judges searched anxiously for some evidence of Argyle^s 
having communicated with the English army subsequently to 
1651. The trial was long protracted, and the accused was 
about to be acquitted for want of testimony to acts of more 
importance than that compulsory submission which the con- 
quering Englishmen demanded from all, and which no one had 
the power to refuse. But just when the Marquis was about 
to be discharged, a knock was heard at the door of the court, 
and a despatch just arrived from London was handed to the 
Lord Advocate. As it was discovered that the name of the 
messenger was Campbell, it was concluded that he bore the 
pardon, or remission of the Marquis; but the contents were 
very different, being certain letters which had been written by 
Argyle to General Monk when the latter was acting under 
Cromwell, in which he naturally endejavoiired to gain the 
generaFs good opinion by expressing a zeal for the English 
interest, then headed and managed by his correspondent. Monk, 
it seems, had not intended to produce these letters, if other 
matter had occurred to secure Argyle's condemnation, desirous, 
doubtless, to avoid the ignominy of so treacherous an action ; 
yet he resolved to send them, that they might be produced in 
evidence, rather than that the accused should be acquitted. 
This transaction leaves a deep blot on the character of the 
restorer of the English monarchy. 

These letters so faithlessly brought forward, were received 
as full evidence of the Manjuis’s ready compliance with the 
English enemy ; and being found guilty, though only of doing 
that which no man in Scotland dared refuse to do at the time, 
he received sentence of death by beheading. 

As Argyle rose from his knees, on which he had received 
the sentence, he offered to speak, but the trumpets sounding, 
he stopped till they ended ; then he said, ‘ This reminds me 
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that I had the honour to set the crown upon the King’s head ” 
(meaning at the coronation at Scone), “and now he hastens 
me to a better crown than his own ! ” Then turning to the 
Commissioner and Parliament he added, “You have the in- 
demnity of an earthly king among your hands, and have denied 
me a share in that, but you cannot hinder me from the indem- 
nity of the King of Kings; and shortly you must be before 
his tribunal. I pray he mete not out such measure to you as 
you have done to me, when you are called to account for all 
your actings, and this among the rest.” 

He faced death with a courage which other passages of his 
life had not prepared men to expect, for he was generally 
esteemed to be of a timorous disposition. On the scaffold, he 
told a friend that he felt himself capable of braving death like 
a Homan, but he preferred submitting to it with the patience 
of a Christian. The rest of his behaviour made his words 
good ; and thus died the celebrated Marquis of Argyle, so im- 
portant a person during this melancholy time, lie was called 
by the Highlanders Gillespie Grumach, or the Grim, from an 
obliquity in his eyes, which gave a sinister expression to his 
countenance. The Marquis’s head replaced on the tower of the 
tolbooth that of Montrose, his formidable enemy, whose scat- 
tered limbs were now assembled, and committed with much 
pomp to an honourable grave. 

John S win ton of Swinton, representative of a family which 
is repeatedly mentioned in the preceding scries of these tales, 
was destined to share Argyle’s fate. He had taken the side of 
Cromwell very early after the battle of Dunbar, and it was by 
his councils, and those of Lockhart of Lee, that the usurper 
chiefly managed the affairs of Scotland. He was, therefore, far 
more deeply engaged in compliances with CromweU than the 
Marquis of Argyle, though less obnoxious in other respects. 
Swinton was a man of acute and penetrating judgment, and 
great activity of mind ; yet, finding himself beset with danger, 
and sent down to Scotland in the same ship with Argyle, he 
chose, from conviction, or to screen himself from danger, to turn 
Quaker. As he was determined that his family should embrace 
the same faith, his eldest son, when about to rise in the mom 
ing, was surprised to see that his laced scarlet coat, his rapier, 
and other parts of a fashionable young gentleman’s dress at the 
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time, were removed, and that a plain suit of gray cloth, with 
a slouched hat, without loop or button, was laid down by his 
bedside. He could hardly be prevailed on to assume this 
simple habit. 

His fatlier, on the contrary, seemed entirely to have humbled 
himself to the condition he had assumed ; and when he appeared 
at the bar in the plain attire of his new sect, he declined to 
use any of the legal pleas afforded by the act of indemnity, or 
otherwise, but answered, according to his now religious prin- 
ciples of non-resistance, that it was true he had been guilty of 
the crimes charged against him, and many more, but it was 
when he was in the gall of wickedness and bond of iniquity ; 
and that now, being called to the light, he acknowledged his 
past errors, and did not refuse to atone for them with his life. 
The mode of his delivery was at once so dignified and so modest, 
and the sight of a person who had enjoyed great power, placed 
under such altered circumstances, appears to have so much 
affected the Parliament before whom he stood, that his life was 
spared, though he was impoverished by forfeiture and confisca- 
tion. The people in his own country said, that if Swinton had 
not trembled he would not have quaked ; but notwithstanding 
this pun, his conversion seems to have been peifectly sincere. 
It is said that he had a principal share in converting to the 
opinions of the Friends, the celebrated Robert Barclay, who 
afterwards so well defended their cause in the “Apology for 
the people called, in scorn, Quakers.^' Swinton remained a 
member of their congregation till his death, and was highly 
esteemed among them. 

The escape of Judge Swinton might be accounted almost 
miraculous, for those who followed him during the same reign, 
although persons chiefly of inferior note, exj)erienced no cle- 
mency. Johnstone of Warriston, executed for high treason, 
was indeed a man of rank and a lawyer, who had complied with 
all the measures of Cromwell and those who succeeded him. 
But it seemed petty vengeance which selected as subjects for 
capital punishment, Mr. Guthrie, a clergyman, who had written 
a book imputing the wrath of Heaven against Scotland to the 
sins of Charles I. and his house, and a man, called Govan, 
merely because he had been the first to bring to Scotland the 
nows of Charles’s death, and had told it in terms of approbation. 

37 rt 
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An act of oblivion was at length passed ; but it contained a 
fatal clause, that those who might be entitled to plead the 
benefit of it should be liable to certain fines, in proportion to 
their estates. The imposition of those fines was remitted to a 
committee of Parliament, who secretly accepted large bribes 
from those who were the most guilty, and inflicted severe 
penalties on such as were comparatively innocent but who dis- 
dained to compound for their trespasses. 

A transaction of a description still more daring shows the 
rapacious and reckless character of the commissioner Middleton 
in the strongest light. 

The Marquis of Argyle, as I have already said, had been 
executed, and his son succeeded to the title of Earl of Argyle 
only. He had repaired to London, in order to make some in- 
terest at court, and had been persuaded that some of tlie minions 
of Lord Clarendon, then at the head of affairs, would, for a 
thousand j)Oun<ls, undertake to procure for him that minister’s 
patronage and fiivour. Argyle upon this wrote a confidential 
letter to Lord Duirus, in which he told him tliat provided he 
could raise a thousand pounds, he would be able to obtain the 
protection of the English minister ; that in such case he trusted 
the present would prove but a goiok storm ; ^ and after some 
other depreciating expressions concerning the prevailing party 
in the Scottish Parliament, he added, that “then the King 
would see their tricks.” 

Tliis letter fell into the hands of Middleton, who determined, 
that for expressions so innocent and simple, being in fact the 
natural language of a rival courtier, Argyle should be brought 
to trial for lea siruj-ma king ; a crime, the essence of which con- 
sisted in spreading abroad falsehoods, tending to sow dissension 
between the King and the people. On this tyrannical law, which 
had been raked up on purpose, but whicli never could have been 
intended to apj)]y to a private letter, Argyle was condemned to 
lose his head, and forfeit his estate. But the account of such 
a trial and sentence for a vague expression of ill-humour, struck 
Charles and his privy council with astonishment when it 
reached England, and the Chancellor Clarendon was the first 

^ A short storm, such as comes in the spring, the season of the cuckoo 
which the Scotch call the Gowk. 
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to exclaim in the King’s presence, tliat did he think he lived 
in a countiy where such gross oppression could be permitted, 
he would get out of his Majesty's dominions as fast as the gout 
would permit him. An order was sent down, forbidding the 
execution of Argyle, who was nevertheless detained prisoner 
until the end of Middleton’s government,— a severe penalty for 
imputing tricks to the Royal Ministry. He was afterwards re- 
stored to his liberty and estates, to become at a later period a 
victim to similfir persecution. 

It was by driving on the alteration of church government 
in Scotland, that Middleton hoped to regain the place in 
Charles’s favour, and Clarendon’s good opinion, which he had 
lost by his excesses and severity. A general act of uniform- 
ity was passed for enforcing the observances of the Episcopal 
Church, and it was followed up by an order of coun- 
cil of the most violent character, framed, it is said, 
during the heat of a drunken revel at Glasgow. 

This furious mandate commanded that all ministers who had 
not received a presentation from their lay patrons, and spiritual 
induction into their livings from the prelates, should be re- 
moved from them by military force, if necessaiy. All their 
parishioners were prohibited from attending upon the ministry 
of such nonconformists, or acknowledging them as clergymen. 
This was at one stroke displacing all Presbyterian ministers 
who might scruple at once to become Episcopalians. 

It apj)eared by this rash action that Middleton entertained 
an opinion that the ministers, however attached to Presby- 
terianism, would submit to the Epi.scopal model rather than lose 
their livings, which were the only means most of them had for 
the support of themselves and families. But to the great 
astouisWent of the commissioners, about three hundred and 
fifty ministers resigned their churches without hesitation, and 
determined to submit to the last extremity of ]»overty rather 
than enjoy comfort at the price of renouncing the tenets of 
their Church. In the north parts of Scotland, in the midland 
counties, and along the eastern side of the Borders, many or 
most of the clergy conformed. But the western shires, where 
Presbytery had been ever most flourishing, were almost en- 
tirely deprived of their pastors ; and the result was, that a 
number equal to one-third of the whole parish ministers of 
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Scotland were at once expelled from their livings, and the 
people deprived of their instructions. 

The congregations of the exiled pi^eachers were strongly 
affected by this sweeping change, and by the fate of their 
clergymen. Many of the latter had, by birth or marriage, re* 
lations and connections in the parishes from which they were 
summarily banished, and they had all been the zealous in* 
structors of the people in religion, and often their advisers in 
secular matters also. It was not in nature that their congro- 
gations should have seen them with indifference suddenly 
reduced from decent comfort to indigence, and submitting to it 
with patience, rather than sacrifice their conscientious scruples 
to their interest. Accordingly, they showed, in almost every 
case, the deepest sympathy with the distresses of their pastors, 
and corresponding indignation against the proceedings of the 
Government 

The cause also for which the clergy suffered was not in- 
different to the laity. It is true, the consequences of the Solemn 
League and Covenant had been so ffital, that at the time of the 
Restoration none but a few high-flying and rigid Presbyterians 
would have desired the re-establishment of that celebrated en- 
gagement It depended only on the temper and moderation 
of the court to have reduced what was once the idol of all 
true Presbyterians to the insignificance of an old almanac, 
as it had been termed by the independents. But there was 
great difference between suffering the Covenant to fall into 
neglect, as containing doctrines too highly pitched and readily 
susceptible of misrepresentation, and in complying with the 
Government by ridiculing as absurd, and renouncing as odious, 
a document which had been once so much respected. 

The Parliament, however, commanded the Solemn League 
and Covenant to be burned at the Cross of Edinburgh, and 
elsewhere, with every mark of dishonour ; while figures, 
dressed up to resemble Western Whigamores, as they were 
called, were also committed to the flames, to represent a biu*n- 
ing of Presbyterianism in effigy. But as those who witnessed 
these proceedings could not but recollect, at the same time, 
that upon its first being formed, the same Covenant had been 
solemnly sworn to by almost b 1 \ Scotland, — nobility, gentry 
clergy, burgesses, and people, with weeping eyes, and uplifted 
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hands, and had been solemnly taken by the King himself, and 
a very large proportion of the statesmen, including the present 
ministers, — it was natural they should feel involuntary respect 
for that which once appeared so sacred to themselves, or to 
their fathers, and feel the unnecessary insults directed against 
it as a species of sacrilege. 

The oaths, also, which imposed on every person in public 
office the duty of renouncing the Covenant, as an unlawful 
engagement, were distressing to the consciences of many, 
particularly of the lower class ; and, in general, the efforts 
made to render the Covenant odious and contemptible rather 
revived its decaying interest with the Scottish public. 

There was yet another aggravation of the evils consequent 
on the expulsion of the Presbyterian clergy. So many pulpits 
became vacant at once, that the prelates had no means of fill- 
ing them up with suitable persons, whose talents and influence 
might have supplied the place of the exiled preachers. Num- 
bers of half-educated youths were hastily sent for from the 
northern districts, in order that they might become curates^ 
which was the term used in the Scottish Episcopal Church for 
a parish priest, although commonly applied in England to sig- 
nify a clergymen hired to discharge the duty of another. 
From the unavoidable haste in filling the vacancies in the 
Church, these raw students, so hastily called into the spiritual 
vineyard, had, according to the historians of the period, as little 
morality as learning, and still less devotion than either. A 
northern country gentleman is said to have cursed the scruples 
of the Presbyterian clergy, because, he said, ever since they 
threw up their livings it was impossible to find a boy to herd 
cows — they had all gone away to be curates in the west. 

The natural consequences of all these adverse circumstances 
were, that the Presbyterian congj*egations withdrew themselves 
in numbers from the parish churches, treated the curates with 
neglect and disrespect, and, seeking out their ancient preachers 
in the obscurity to which they had retired, begged and received 
from them the religious instruction which the deprived clergy- 
men still thought it their duty to impart to those who needed 
and desired it, in despite of the additional severities imposed 
by the Government upon their doing so. 

The Episcopal Cl^urch Courts, or Commission Courts, as 
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they were termed, took upon them to find a remedy for the 
defection occasioned by the scruples of the people. Nine pre- 
lates, and thirty-five commissioner from the laity, of whom a 
bishop, with four assistants, made a quorum, were entrusted 
with the power of enforcing the acts for the preservation of 
the newly re-established Episcoj)al Church. These oppressive 
ecclesiastical courts were held wherever there was a complaint 
of nonconformity ; and they employed all the rigours of long 
imprisonment, heavy fines, and corporal punishment, upon 
those who cither abandoned the worship of their own parish 
church or went to hear the doctrine of the Presbyterian clergy, 
whose private meetings for worship were termed conventiclea 

These conventicles were at first held in private houses, bams, 
or other buildings, as was the case in England, where (though 
in a much more moderate degree, and by milder measures) 
the general conformity of the Church was also enforced. But 
as such meetings, especially if numerously attended, were liable 
to be discovered and intruded upon by peace -oflicers and 
soldiers, who dispersed them rudely, sometimes plundering the 
men of their purses, and the women of their cloaks and plaids, 
the Scottish Presbyterians had recourse to an expedient oif 
safety, suggested by the wild character of their country, and 
held these forbidden meetings in the open air, remote alike 
from observation and intemiption, in wild, solitary, and moun- 
tainous places, where it was neither easy to find them nor 
safe to disturb them, unless the force which assailed the 
congregation was considerable. 

On the other hand, the Privy Council doubled their exer- 
tions to suppress, or rather to destroy, the whole body of non- 
conformists. But the attention of the English ministers had 
been attracted by the violence of their proceedings. Middleton 
began to fall into disfavour with Charles, and was sent as 
governor to Tangier, in a kind of honourable banishment, where 
he lost the life which he had exposed to so many dangers in 
battle by a fall down a staircase. 

Lauderdale, who succeeded to his power, had much more 
talent. He wiis ungainly in his personal appearance, being 
a big man, with shaggy red hair, coarse features, and a tongue 
which seemed too large for his mouth. But he possessed a 
great portion of sense, learning, and wij;. He was originally 
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zealous for the Covenant, and his enemies at court Lad pressed 
forward the oaths by which it was to be renounced with the 
more cagenicss, that they hoped Lauderdale would scruple to 
take them ; but he only laughed at the idea of their supposing 
themselves capable of forming any oath which could obstruct 
the progress of his rise to political power. 

Being now in full autliority, Lauderdale distinctly perceived 
that the violent courses adopted were more likely to ruin 
Scotland than to establish Episcopacy. But he also knew 
that he could not rctaiu the power he had obtained, unless 
by keeping on tenns with Sharj)e, the Primate of Scotland, 
and the other bishops, at whose instigation these wild measures 
were adopted and carried on ; and it is quite consistent 
with Lauderdale’s selfish and crafty character, to sup|)ose that 
he even urged them on to further excesses, in order that, when 
the consequences had ruined their reputation, he might succeed 
to the whole of that power of which, at present, the prelates 
had a large share. The severities against dissenters, therefore, 
were continued; and the ruinous j)ccuiiiary penalties which 
were imposed on nonconformists were raised by quartering 
soldiers upon the delinquents, w^ho were entitled to have 
lodging, meat, and drink in their houses, and forage for their 
horses, without any payment till the fine was discharged. 
These men, who knew tlicy were placed for the purpose of 
a punishment in the families where th(;y were quartered, took 
care to be so insolent and rapacious that if selling the last 
article he had of any value could raise money, to rid him of 
these unwelcome guests, the unfortunate landlord was glad 
to part with them at whatever sacrifice. 

The principal agents in this species of crusade against 
Calvinism were the soldiers of the King’s horse^guards, a body 
raised since the Restoration upon the plan of the French house- 
hold troops, the privates of which were accounted gentlemen, 
being frequently the younger sons of men of some pretension 
to family ; cavaliers by profession, accustomed to practise the 
debauchery common among the dissolute youth of the period, 
and likely, from habit and inclination, to be a complete pest 
and torment to any respectable house in which they might 
be quartered. Other regiments of horse, upon the ordinary 
establishment, were raised for the same purpose. 
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The west of Scotland, and in particular Dumfriesshire, 
Ayrshire, and Galloway, were peculiarly harassed, as being 
more averse to the Episcopalian establishment, or, as the Council 
termed it, more refractory and obstinate than any others. For 
the purpose of punishing those nonconformists, Sir James 
Turner was sent thither with a considerable party of troops, 
and full commission from the Privy Council to impose and 
levy fines, and inflict all the other penalties, for enforcing 
general compliance with the Episcopal system. Sir James was 
a soldier of fortune, who had served under David Lesley and 
afterwards in the anny of Engagers, under the Duke of 
Hamilton. He was a man of some literature, having written 
a treatise on the Art of War, and some other works, besides 
his own Memoirs. Nevertheless, he appears, by the account he 
gives of himself in his Memoirs, to have been an unscrupulous 
plunderer, and other authorities describe him as a fierce and 
dissolute character. In such hands the powers assigned by the 
Commission were not likely to slumber, although Sir James 
assures his readers that he never extorted above one-half of the 
fine imposed. But a number of co-operating circumstances had 
rendered the exercise of such a commission as was entrusted to 
him less safe than it had hitherto been. 
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CHAPTER L 

Conventicles ~ Tlu: Pcnlland Hising — BaMe of Bullion Green— The 
Indulgence — Armed Conventicles — Captain Creichton 

Contemporary Sovereign.-— : Louis XIV. 

1665 — 1678 

When the custom of holding field conventicles was adopted 
it had the eftcct of laising the rainds of those who frequented 
them to a higher and more exalted pitch of enthusiasm. The 
aged and more timid could hardly engage on distant expedi- 
tions into the wild mountainous districts and the barren moors, 
and the greater part of those who attended divine worship on 
such oc(\asions were robust of body and bold of spirit, or at 
least men whose deficiency of strength and courage were more 
than supi»]iod by religious zeal. The view of tlie rocks and 
hills around tliem, while a sight so unusual gave solemnity to 
their acts of devotion, encouraged them in the natural thought 
of defending themselves against oppression, amidst the for- 
tresses of nature’s own construction, to w’hic.h they had repaired 
to worship the God of nature, according to the mode their 
edu(*.ation dictated and their conscience acknowledged. The 
recollection, that in these fastnesses their fathers had often 
found a safe retreat from foreign invaders must have encour- 
aged their natural confidence, and it was confirmed by the suc- 
cess with which a stand was sometimes made against small 
bodies of troops, who were occa-doiuilly repulsed by the sturdy 
Whigs whom they attempted to disperse. In most cases of this 
kind they behaved with moderation, inflicting no further penalty 
upon such prisoners as might fall into their hands than detain- 
ing them to enjoy the benefit of a long sermon. Fanaticism 
added marvels to encourage this new-born spirit of resistance. 
They conceived themselves to be under the immediate protec- 
tion of the Powder whom they worshipped, and in tlicir heated 
state of mind expected even miraculous interposition. At a 

38 
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conventicle held on one of the Lomond hills in Hfe, it was 
reported and believed that an angelic form appeai’ed in the air, 
hovering above the assembled congregation, with his foot ad- 
vanced, as if in the act of keeping watch for their safety. 

On the whole, the idea of repelling force by force, and de- 
fending themselves against the attacks of the soldiers, and 
others who assaulted them, when employed in divine worship, 
began to become more general among the harassed nonconform- 
ists. For this purpose many of the congregation assembled 
in arms, and I received the following description of such a scene 
from a lady whose mother had repeatedly been present on such 
occasions. 

The meeting was held on the Eildon hills, in the bosom 
betwixt two of the three conical tops which form the crest of 
the mountain. Trusty sentinels w^ere placed on advanced 
posts all around, so as to command a view of the country below, 
and give the earliest notice of the approach of any unfriendly 
party. The clergyman occupied an elevated temporary pulpit, 
with his back to the wdnd. There wore few or no males of 
any quality or distinction, for such persons could not escape 
detection, and were liable to ruin from the consequences. But 
many women of good condition, and holding the rank of ladies, 
ventured to attend the forbidden meeting, and were allowed to 
sit in front of the assembly. Their side-saddles were placed 
on the ground to serve for scats, and their horses were tethered^ 
or piqueted, as it is called, in the rear of the congregation. 
Before the i'cmales, and in the interval whicli divided them 
from the tent, or temporary pulpit, the arms of the men present, 
pikes, swords, and muskets, were regularly piled in such order 
as is used by soldiers, so that each man might in an instant 
assume his own weapons. When scenes of such a kind were 
repeatedly to be seen in different parts of the country, and 
while the Government relaxed none of that rigoiu* which had 
thrown the nation into such a state, it w^as clear that a civil 
war could not be far distant. 

It was in the autumn of 1666 that the severities of Sir 
James Turner, already alluded to, seem to have driven the 
Presbyterians of the west into a species of desj)air, wdiich broke 
out into insurrection. Some account.^^ say, that a party of 
peasants liaving used force to deliver an indigent old man, whom 
a guard of soldiers, having pinioned and stretched upon the 
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ground, were dragging to prison, in order to compel payment of 
a church fine, they reflected upon the penalties they had in- 
curred by such an exploit, and resolved to continue in arms, 
and to set the Government at defiance. Another account affirms, 
that the poor people were encouraged to take up arms by an 
unknown person, calling himself Captain Gray, and pretending 
to have orders to call them out from superior persons, whom 
he did not name. By what means soever they were first raised, 
they soon assembled a number of peasants, and marche'd to 
Dumfries with such rapidity, that they surprised Sir James 
Turner in his lodgings, and seized on his papers and his money. 
Captain Gray took possession of the money, and left the party, 
never to rejoin them ; having, it is probable, discharged his 
task, when he had hurried these poor ignorant men into such a 
dangerous mutiny. Whether he was employed by some hot- 
headed Presbyterian, who thought the time favourable for a 
rising against the prelates, or whether by Government them- 
selves, desirous of encouraging an insurrection which, when put 
down, might afford a crop of fines and forfeitures, cannot now 
be known. 

The country gentlemen stood on their guard, and none of 
them joined the insurgents ; but a few of the most violent of 
the Presbyterian ministers took part with them. Two officers 
of low rank were chosen to command so great an undertaking ; 
their names were Wallace and Learmont. They held council 
together, whether they should put Sir James Turner to death 
or not ; but he represented to them that, severe as they might 
think him, he had been much less so than his commission and 
instructions required and authorised ; and as, upon examining 
his papers, he was found to have spoken the truth, his life was 
spared, and he was carried with them as a prisoner or hostage. 
Being an experienced soldier, he wondered to see the accurate 
obedience of these poor countrymen, the excellent order in 
which they marched, and their attention to the duties of out- 
posts and sentinels. probably, no peasant of Europe is 

sooner able to adapt himself to military discipline than a native 
of Scotland, who is usually prudent enough to consider, that it 
is only mutual co-operation and compliance with orders which 
can make numbers effectual. 

When they had attained their greatest strength, and had 
assembled at Lanark, after two or three days’ wandering, the 
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iiiBurgents might amount to three thousand men. They there 
issued a declaration, which bore that they acknowledged the 
King’s authority, and that the arms which they had assumed 
were only to be used in self-defence. But as, at the same time, 
they renewed the Covenant, of which the principal object was, 
not to obtain for Presbytery a mere toleration, but a triumphant 
superiority, they would probably, as is usual in such cases, have 
extended or restricted their objects as success or disaster attended 
their enterprise. 

Meantime, General Dalziel, commonly called Tom Dalziel, 
a remarkable personage of those times, had marched from 
Edinburgh at the head of a small body of regular forces, sum- 
moning all the lieges to join him, on pain of being accounted 
traitors. Dalziel had been bred in the Russian wars, after 
having served under Montrose. He was an enthusiastic 
Royalist, and would never shave his beard after the King’s 
death. Ilis dress was otherwise so difierent from what was 
then the mode, that Charles the Second used to accuse him of 
a plan to draw crowds of children together, that they might 
squeeze each other to death while they gazed on his singular 
countenance and attire.^ He was a man of a fierce and pas- 
sionate temper, as appears from his once striking a prisoner on 
the face, with the liilt of his dagger, till the blood sprung ; — 
an unmanly action, though he was provoked by the language 

^ “ Dalziel was bred up very hardy from his youth, both in diet and 
clothing. Tie never wore boots, nor above one coat, which was close to 
his body, with close sleeves, like those wo call jockey-coats. He never 
wore a peruke, nor did he shave his beard since the murder of K. Charles 
L In my time, his head was bald, which he covered only with a beaver 
hat, the brim of which was not above three inches broad. His beard was 
white and bushy, and yet reached down almost to his girdle. He usually 
went to London once or twice a year, and then only to kiss the King’s 
har.d, who had a great esteem for his worth and valour. His usual dress 
and figure when he was in London, never failed to draw after him a great 
crowd of hoys and young people, who constantly attended at his lodgings, 
and followed him with huzzas as he went to and from the Court. As he 
was a man of humour, he would always thank them for their civilities, 
when he left tln'ra, and let them know exactly at what hour he intended 
to return. In compliance to his Majesty, he vrent once to court in the 
very height of the fashion ; hut as soon os the King and those about 
him laughed sufficiently at the strange figure he made, he reassumed 
his usual habit, to the great joy of the boys, who had not discovered 
him in his court dress.” — Catt. Crbicuton’s Mmoirt^ in 
World, 
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of the man, who called the general a Muscovian beast, who 
used to roast men.” 

This ferocious commander was advancing from Glasgow to 
Lanark, when he suddenly learned that the insurgents had 
given him the slip, and were in Ml march towards the capital. 
The poor men had been deceived into a belief that West 
Lothian was ready to rise in their favour, and that they had a 
large party of friends in the metropolis itself. Under these 
false hopes, they approached as far as Colinton, within four 
miles of Edinburgh. Here they learned that the city was 
fortified, and cannon placed before the gates ; that the College 
of Justice, which can always furnish a laage body of serviceable 
men, was under arms, and, as their infonner expressed it, 
every advocate in his bandaliers.^ They learned at the same 
time that their own depressed party within the town had not 
the least opportunity or purpose of rising. 

Discouraged with these news, and with the defection of 
many of their army, — for their numbers were reduced to eight 
or nine hundred, dispirited and exhausted by want, disappoint- 
ment, and fatigue — Lcarmont and Wallace drew back their 
diminished forces to the eastern shoulder of the Pentland hills, 
and encamped on an eminence called Bullion Green. They 
had reposed themselves for some hours, when, towards evening, 
they observed a body of horse coming through the mountains, 
by a pass leading from the west. At first the Covenanters 
entertained the flattering dream that it was the expected rein- 
forcement from West Lothian. But the standards and kettle- 
drums made it soon evident that it was the vanguard of 
Dalziel’s troops, which, having kept the opj)osite skirts of the 
Pentland ridge till they passed the village of Currie, had there 
learned the situation of the insurgents, and moved eastward in 
quest of them by a road through the hills. 

Dalziel instantly led his men to the assault. The insurgents 
behaved with courage. They twice repulsed the attack of the 
Koyalists. But it was renewe<i by a large force of 
cavalry on the insurgents^ right wing, which bore 
down and scattered a handful of wearied horse who 
were there posted, and broke the ranks of the infantry. The 

^ “ The bandalicr was a small wooden case covered with leather, con* 
taining a charge of powder for a musket ; twelve generally hung on the 
same shoulder belt 
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alaughter in the field and in the chase was very smaU, not eZ' 
(seeding fifty men, and only a hundred and tliirty were made 
prisoners. The ling’s cavalry, being composed chiefly of gen- 
tlemen, pitied their unfortunate countrymen, and made little 
slaughter ; but many were intercepted and slain by the coun- 
try people in the neighbourhood, who were unfriendly to their 
cause, and had sustained some pillage from their detached 
parties. 

About twenty of the prisoners were executed at Edinburgh 
as rebels, many of them being put to the torture. This was 
practised in various ways — sometimes by squeezing the fingers 
with screws called thumbikins, sometimes by the hoot, a species 
of punishment peculiar to Scotland. It consisted in placing 
the leg of the unfortunate person in a very strong wooden case, 
called a Boot, and driving down wedges between his knee and 
the frame, by which the limb was often (irushed and broken. 

But though these horrid cruelties could tear the flesh and 
crush the bones of the unfortunate victims, they could not abate 
their courage. Triumphing in the cause for which they died, 
they were seen at the place of execution contending which 
should be the first victim, while he who obtained the sad pre- 
ference actually shouted for joy. Most of the sufferers, though 
very ignorant, expressed themselves with such energy on the 
subject of the principles for which they died, as had a strong 
effect on the multitude. But a youth, named Hugh M‘Kail, 
comely in person, well educated, and of an enthusiastic charac- 
ter, acted the part of a martyr in its fullest extent He had 
taken but a small share in the insurrection, but was chiefly ob- 
noxious for a sermon, in which he had said, that the people of 
God had been persecuted by a Pharaoh or an Ahab on the 
throne, a Uaman in the state, and a Judas in the church; 
words which were neither forgotten nor forgiven. He was 
subjected to extreme torture, in order to wring from him some 
information concerning the causes and purposes of the rising ; 
but his leg wiis crushed most cruelly in the boot without ex- 
tracting from him a sigh or sound of impatience. Being then 
condemned to death, he spoke of his future state with a rapt- 
urous confidence, and took leave of the numerous spectators 
in the words of a dying saint, careless of his present suffering, 
and confident in his hopes of immortality. 

‘*1 shall speak no more with earthly creatures,’^ he said, 
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“ but shall eiyoy the aspect of the ineffable Creator himself. — 
Farewell, father, mother, and friends — farewell, sun, moon, 
and stars - farewell, perishable earthly delights — and welcome 
those which are everlasting— welcome, glory — welcome, eter- 
nal life — and welcome, death!” —There was not a diy eye 
among the spectators of his execution, and it began to be per- 
ceived by the authors of these severities, that the last words 
and firm conduct of this dying man made an impression on the 
populace the very reverse of what they desired. After this 
the superintendents of these executions resorted to the cruel 
expedient which had been practised when the Royalist fol- 
lowers of Montrose suffered, and caused tnunpets to be sounded, 
and drums beaten, to drown the last words of these resolute 
men. 

The vengeance taken for the Pentland rising was not con- 
fined to these executions in the caintjil. The shires of Gallo- 
way, Ayr, and Dumfries were subjected to military severities, 
and all who had the slightest connection with the rebellion 
were rigorously harassed. A party of Ayrshire gentlemen had 
gathered together for the purpose of joining tJie insurgents, 
but had been prevented from doing so. They fled from the 
consequences of their rashness; yet they were not only ar- 
raigned, and doom of forfeiture passed against them in their 
absence, but, contrary to all legal usage, the sentence was put 
in execution without their being heard in their defence ; and 
their estates w^erc conferred upon General Dalziel, and General 
Drummond, or retained by the ofiScers of state to enrich them- 
selves. 

But the period was now arrived which Lauderdale aimed at 
The violence of the Government in Scotland at length attracted 
the notice of the English court ; and when inquired into, was 
found much too gross to bo tolerated. The Primate Sharpe 
was ordered to withdraw from administration ; Lauderdale, 
with Tweeddale, Sir Robert Murray, and the Earl of Kin- 
cardine, were placed at the head of affairs, and it was deter- 
mined, by affording some relief to the oppressed Presbyterians, 
to try at least the experiment of lenity towards them. 

Such of the ejected clergy as had not given any particular 
offence were permitted to preach in vacant parishes, 
and even received some pecuniary encouragement 
from Government. This was termed the Indulgence. Had 
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Bome such measure of toleration been adopted when Presbytery 
was first abolished, it might have been the means of preventing 
the frequency of conventicles ; but, when resorted to in despair, 
as it were, of subduing them by violence, the mass of discon- 
tented Presbyterians regarded accession to the measure as a 
dishonourable accommodation with a government by whom they 
had been oppressed. It is true the gentry, and those who at 
once preferred Presbytery, and were imwilUng to suffer in their 
worldly estate by that preference, embraced this opportunity to 
hear their favourite doctrines without risk of fine and imprison- 
ment. The Indulged clergy were also men, for the most part, 
of wisdom and learning, who, being unable to vindicate the 
freedom and sovereignty of their Church, were contented to 
preach to and instruct their congregations, and discharge their 
duty as clergymen, if not to the utmost, at least as far as the 
evil times permitted. 

But this modified degree of zeal by no means gratified the 
more ardent and rigid Covenanters, by whom the stooping to 
act under the Indulgence was accounted a compromise with the 
Malignants — a lukewarm and unacceptable species of worship, 
resembling salt which had lost its savour. Many, therefore, 
held the Indulged clergy as a species of king's curates ; and 
rather than listen to their doctrines, which they might have 
heard in safety, followed into the wilderness those bold and 
daring preachers whose voices thundered forth avowed opposi- 
tion and defiance against the mighty of the earth. The Indulged 
were accused of meanly adopting Erastian opinions, and acknow- 
ledging the dependence and subjection of the Church to the 
civil magistrate, — a doctrine totally alien from the character of 
the Presbyterian religion. The elevated wish of following the 
religion of their choice, in defiance of danger and fear, and their 
animosity against a government by whom they had been perse- 
cuted, induced the more zealous Presbyterians to prefer a con- 
venticle to their parish church ; and a congregation w'here the 
hearers attended in arms to defend themselves to a more 
peaceful meeting, when, if surprised, they might save themselves 
by submission or flight. Hence these conventicles became 
frequent, at which the hearers attended with weapons. The 
romantic and dangerous character of this species of worship re- 
commended it to such as were constitutionally bold and high- 
spirited; and there were others, who, from the idle spirit 
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belonging to youth, liked better to ramble through the country 
as the life-guard to some outlawed preacher, than to spend the 
six days of the week in ordinary laboiur, and attend their own 
parish church on the seventh, to listen to the lukewarm doctrine 
of an Indulged minister. 

From aU these reasons, the number of armed conventicles 
increased ; and Lauderdale, incensed at the failure of his experi- 
ment, increased his severity against them, while the Indulgence 
was withdrawn, as a measure inadequate to the intended pur- 
pose, though, perhaps, it chiefly failed for want of perseverance 
on the part of the Government. 

As if Satan himself had suggested means of oppression, 
Lauderdale raked up out of oblivion the old and barbarous 
laws which had been adopted in the fiercest times, and directed 
them against the nonconformists, especially those who attended 
the field conventicles. One of those laws inflicted the highest 
penalties upon persons who were intercommuned, as it was 
caUed — that is, outlawed by legal sentence. The nearest rela- 
tions were prohibited from assisting each other, the wife the 
husband, the brother the brother, and the parent the son, if the 
sufferers had been intercommuned. The Government of this 
cruel time applied these ancient and barbarous statutes to the 
outlawed Presbyterians of the period, and thus drove them alto- 
gether from human society. In danger, want, and necessity, 
the inhabitants of the wilderness, and expelled from civil inter- 
course, it is no wonder that we find many of these wanderers 
avowing principles and doctrines hostile to the Government 
which oppressed them, and carrying their resistance beyond the 
bounds of mere self-defence. There were instances, though less 
numerous than might have been expected, of their attacking the 
houses of the curates, or of others by whose information they 
had been accused of nonconformity ; and several deaths ensued 
in those enterprises as weU as in skirmishes with the military. 

Superstitious notions, also, the natural consequences of an 
uncertain, melancholy, and solitary life among the desolate glens 
and mountains, mingled with the intense enthusiasm of this 
persecuted sect. Their occasional successes over their oppressors, 
and their frequent escapes from the pursuit of the soldiery, 
when the marksmen missed their aim, or when a sudden mist 
concealed the fugitives, were imputed, not to the operation of 
those natural causes by means of which the Deity is pleased to 
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govern the world, and which are the engines of his power, but 
to the direct interposition of a miraculous agency, overruling 
and suspending the laws of nature, as in the period of Scripture 
history. 

Many of the preachers, led away by the strength of their 
devotional enthusiasm, conceived themselves to be the vehicles 
of prophecy, and poured out tremendous denunciations of 
future wars, and miseries more dreadful than those which they 
themselves sustained ; and, as they imagined themselves to be 
occasionally under the miraculous protection of the heavenly 
powers, so they often thought themselves in a peculiar manner 
exposed to the envy and persecution of the spirits of darkness, 
who lamed their horses when they were pursued, betrayed 
their footsteps to the enemy, or terrified them by ghastly 
apparitions in the dreary caverns and recesses where they were 
compelled to hide themselves. 

But especially the scattered Covenanters believed firmly, 
that their chief persecutors received from the Evil Spirit a 
proof against leaden bullets — a charm, that is, to prevent their 
being pierced or wounded by them. There were many sup- 
posed to be gifted with this necromantic privilege. In the 
battle of liullion Green, on the Pentland hills, many of the 
Presbyterians were willing to believe that the balls were seen 
hopping like hailstones from Tom DalzieFs buff coat and boots. 
Silver bullets were not supposed to be neutralised by the same 
spell; but that metal being scarce among the persecuted 
Covenanters, it did not afford them much relief, 

I have heard of an English officer, however, who fell by 
baser metal. He was attacking a small house in Ayrshire, 
which was defended by some of the Wanderers. They were 
firing on both sides, when one of the defenders, in scarcity of 
ammunition, loaded his piece with the iron ball which formed 
the top of the fire-tongs, and taking aim at the officer with that 
charge, mortally wounded him whom lead had Ixjen unable to 
injure. It is also said that the dying man asked to know the 
name of the place where he feU ; and being told it was Caldens, 
or Caldons, he exclaimed against the Evil Spirit, who, he said, 
had told him he was to bo slain among the Chaldeans, but who, 
as it now appeared, had deceived him, by cutting him off when 
his death was totally unexpected. 

To John Graham of Olaverhouse, a Scottish officer of high 
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rank, who began to distinguish himself as a severe executor of 
the orders of the Privy Council against nonconformists, the Evil 
Spirit was supposed to have been still more liberal than to 
Dalziel, or to the Englishman who died at Oaldons. He not 
only obtained proof against lead, but the devil is said to have 
presented him with a black horse, which had not a single white 
hair upon its body. This horse, it was said, had been cut out 
of the belly of its dam, instead of being born in the usual 
manner. On this animal Claverhouse was supposed to per- 
form the most unwonted feats of agility, flying almost like a 
bird along the sides of precipitous hills, and through pathless 
morasses, where an ordinary horse must have been smothered 
or dashed to pieces. It is even yet believed, that mounted on 
this steed, Claverhouse (or Clavers, as he is popularly called) 
once turned a hare on the mountain named the Brandlaw, at 
the head of Moffatdale, where no other horse could have kept 
its feet. But these exertions were usually made whilst he was 
in pursuit of the Wanderers, which was considered as Satan’s 
own i)eculiar pleasing work 

These superstitious notions were the natural consequences 
of the dreary and precarious existence to which these poor 
fugitives were condemned, and which induced them to view as 
miraculous whatever was extraordinary. The persons sup- 
posed to be proof against bullets were only desperate and bold 
men, who had the good fortune to escape the dangers to which 
they fearlessly exposed themselves ; and the equestrian exploits 
of Claverhouse, when stripped of exaggeration, were merely 
such as could be executed by any excellent horseman, and first- 
rate horse, to the amazement of those who were unaccustomed 
to witness feats of the kind. 

The peculiar character and prejudices of the Covenanters 
are easily accounted for. Yet when it is considered that so 
many Scottish subjects were involved in the snares of these 
cruel laws, and liable to be prosecuted imder them (the number 
is said to have reached eighteen or twenty thousand persons), 
it may seem wonderful that the Government could find a 
party in the kingdom to approve of and help forward measures 
as impolitic as they were cruel But, besides the great com- 
mand which the very worst government must always possess 
over those who look for advancement and employment under 
it, these things, it must be considered, took place shortly after 
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the Royalists, the prevalent party at that time, had been them- 
selves subjected to proscriptioo, exile, judicial executions, and 
general massacre. The fate of Montrose and his followers, 
the massacres of Duniiavertie and Philiphaugh, above all, the 
murder of King Charles, had taken place during the predomi- 
nance of the Presbyterians in Scotland, and were imputed, 
however unjustly, to their religious principles, which were 
believed by the Cavaliers to be inconsistent with law, loyalty, 
and good order. Under such mistaken sentiments, many of the 
late Royalist party lent their arms eagerly to suppress the 
adherents of a sect, to the pre-eminence of which they traced 
the general misery of the civil wars, and their own peculiar 
misfortunes. 

Thus we find the Lady Methven of the day (a daughter of 
the house of Marischal, and wife of Patrick Smj^he of Methven) 
interrupting a conventicle in person. A large meeting of this 
kind had assembled on the grounds of her husband, then absent 
in London, when the lady approached them at the head of 
about sixty followers and allies, she herself leading them on 
with a light-horseman’s carabine ready cocked over her arm, 
and a drawn sword in the other luand. The congregation sent 
a party of a hundred armed men to demand her purpose, and 
the Amazonian lady protested, if they did not leave her 
husband’s estate, it should be a bloody day. They replied, that 
they were determined to preach, whether she would or not; 
but Dame Ann Keith's unshaken detenniuation overcame their 
enthusiasm, and at length compelled them to retreat. After 
this affair, she wrote to her husband that she was providing arms, 
and even two pieces of cannon, hearing that the Whigs had 
sworn to be revenged for the insidt she had put on them. “ If 
the fanatics,” she concludes, “ chance to kill me, comfort your- 
self it shall not be for nought. I was once wounded for our 
gracious King, and now, in the strength of Heaven, 1 will hazard 
my person with the men I can command, before these rebels 
rest where you have power.” No doubt Lady Methven acted 
against these “ vagueing gipsies,” as she terms them, with as 
much honesty and sincerity of purpose as they themselves 
entertained in resisting her. 

But the principal agents of government, in the persecution 
of these oppressed people, were the soldieiy, to whom, contrary 
to the rule in all civilised countries, unless in actual warfare, 
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power was given to arrest, examine, detain, and imprison such 
persons as they should find in the wildernesses, which they 
daily ransacked to discover delinquents, whose persons might 
afford plunder, or their purses pay fines. One of these booted 
apostles, as the Presbyterians called the dragoons, Captain 
Creichton by name, has loft his Memoirs, in whic.h he rather 
exults in, than regrets, the scenes of rapine and violence he 
had witnessed, and the plunder which he collected. The follow- 
ing is one of his stories : — 

Being then a Life-guardsman, and quartered at Bathgate, 
he went out one Sunday on the moors with his comrade 
Grant, to try if they could discover any of the Wanderers. 
They were disguised like countrymen, in gray coats and 
bonnets. After eight or ten miles* walking, they descried three 
men on the top of a hill, whom they judged to be placed there 
as sentinels. They were armed with long poles. Taking 
precautions to come suddenly upon this outpost, Creichton 
snatched one of the men*s poles from him, and asking what he 
meant by carrying such a pole on the Lord’s day, immediately 
knocked him down. Grant secured another — the third fled to 
give the alarm, but Creichton overtook and surimsed him also, 
though armed with a pistol at his belt. They were then guided 
onward to the conventicle by the voice of the preacher, Master 
John King (afterwards executed), which was so powerful 
that Creichton professes he heard him distinctly at a quarter 
of a mile’s distance, the wind favouring his force of lungs. 

The meeting was very numerously attended; nevertheless, 
the two troopers had the temerity to api)roach, and commanded 
them in the King’s name to disperse. Immediately forty 
of the congregation arose in defence, and advanced upon the 
troopers, when Creichton, observing a hahdsome horse, with a 
lady’s pillion on it, grazing near him, seized it, and leaping on 
its back, spuiTed through the morasses, allowing the animal to 
choose its own way. Grant, though on foot, kept Tip with his 
comrade for about a mile, and the whole conventicle followed 
in full hue and cry, in order to recover the palfrey, which 
belonged to a lady of distinction. When Grant was exhausted, 
Creichton gave him the horse in turn, and being both armed 
with sword and pistol, they forced their way through such of 
the conventiclers as attempted to intercept them, and gained 
the house of a gentleman, whom Creichton calls Laird of 
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Poddishaw. Here they met another gentleman of fortune, 
the Laird of Polkemmet, who, greatly to his disturbance, 
recognised, in the horse which the troopers had brought off, his 
own lady’s nag, on which without his knowledge, as he affirmed, 
she had used the freedom to ride to the conventicle. He was 
now at the mercy of the Life-guardsman, being liable to a 
heavy fine for his wife’s delinquency, besides the forfeiture of 
the palfrey. In this dilemma, Mr. Baillie of Polkemmet 
invited the Life-guardsman to dine with him next day, and 
offered them the horse with its furniture as a lawful prize. 
But Creichton, perceiving that the lady was weeping, very 
gallantly gave up his claim to the horse, on condition she 
would promise never to attend a conventicle again. The 
military gentlemen were no losers by this liberality ; for as the 
lady mentioned the names of some wealthy persons who were 
present at the unlawful meeting, her husband gave the parties 
concerned to undcratand that they must make up a purse of 
hush-money, for the benefit of Creichton and his comrade, 
who lived plentifully for a twelvemonth afterwards on the sum 
thus obtained. 

This story, though it shows the power entrusted to the 
soldiers, to beat and plunder the persons assembled for religious 
worship, is rather of a comic than a serious cast. But far 
different were the ordinary rencounters which took jlare between 
the Covenanters and the military. About forty or fifty years 
ago, melancholy tales of the strange escaptis, hard encounters, 
and cruel exactions of this period, were the usual subject of 
conversation at every cottage fireside ; and the peasants, while 
they showed the caverns and the dens of the earth in whicli the 
Wanderers concealed themselves, recounted how many of them 
died in resisting with arms in their hands, how many others 
were executed by judicial forms, and how many were shot to 
death without even the least pretence of a trial. The country 
people retained a strong sense of the injustice with which their 
ancestors had been treated, which showed itself in a singular 
prejudice. They expressed great dislike of that beautiful bird 
the Green -plover, in Scottish called the Pease -weep. The 
reason alleged was that these birds being, by some instinct, 
led to attend to and watch any human beings whom they see 
in their native wilds, the soldiers were often guided in pursuit 
of the Wanderers, when they might otherwise have escaped 
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observation, by the plover being observed to hover over a par- 
ticular spot. For this reason the shepherds, within my own 
remembrance, often destroyexi the nests of this bird when they 
met with them. 

A still sadder memorial of those calamitous days was the 
number of headstones and other simple monuments which, after 
the Revolution, were erected over the graves of the persons thus 
destroyed, and which usually bore, along with some lines of 
rude poetry, an account of the manner in which they had been 
slain. 

These mortal resting-places of the victims of persecution 
were held so sacred, that about forty years since an aged man 
dedicated his life to travel through Scotland, for the purpose 
of repairing and clearing the tombs of the sufferers. He always 
rode upon a white pony, and from that circumstance, and the 
peculiarity of his appearance and occupation, acquired the nick- 
name of Old Mortality.^ In later days, the events of our own 
time have been of such an engrossing character that this 
species of traditional history is much forgotten, and moss and 
weeds are generally sufhjred to conceal the monuments of the 
martyrs. 


CHAPTER LI 

Duke of Lrtv(hrdaleii Administrati n — WriU of TMudnirroios — THal 
and JCxeciitum of Mikhrll — Murder of ArcMishop Sharp — BaitU 
of Dinimdog — The Duke of Monwoulh — BrUtlc of Bothwcll Bridge. 

CONTEMTORARY SovERKioN, — France'. Louis XIV. 

1678— 1679 

We have said before that Lauderdale, now the Oliief Minister 
for Scotland, had not originally approved of the violent measures 
tiiken with the nonconformists, and ha/1 even recommended a 
more lenient mode of proceeding, by granting a toleration, or 
Indulgence, as it was called, for the free exercise of the Presby- 
terian religion. Jbit being too impatient to wait the issue of 
his own experiment, and fearful of being represented as luke- 
warm in the King’s service, he at length imitated and oven 

^ Sw the Introduction (1830) to (Jid MoriaUtg, 
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exceeded Middleton, in his extreme severities against the non- 
conformists. 

The Duke of Lauderdale, for to that rank he was raised 
when the Government was chiefly entrusted to him, married 
Lady Dysart, a woman of considerable talent, but of inordinate 
ambition, boundless expense, and the most unscnipulous rapa- 
city. Her influence over her husband was extreme, and, un- 
happily, wjis of a kind which encouraged him in his greatest 
errors. In order to supply her extravagance, he had recourse 
to the public fines for nonconformity, church penalties, and so 
forth, prosecutions for which, with other violent proceedings 
we have noticed, were pushed on to such an extremity as to in- 
duce a general opinion that Lauderdale really meant to drive 
the people of Scotland to a rebellion, in order that he himself 
might profit by the confiscations which must follow on its being 
subdued. 

The Scottish nobility and gentry were too wise to be caught 
in this snare ; but although they expressed the utmost loyalty 
to the King, yet many, with the Duke of Hamilton, the premier 
peer of Scotland, at their head, remonstrated against courses 
which, while they beggared tlie tenantry, impoverished the 
gentry and ruined their estates. By way of answer to their 
expostulations, the western landholders were required to enter 
into bonds, under the same penalties which were incurred by 
those who were actual delinquents, that neither they nor their 
families, nor their vassals, tenants, or other persons residing on 
their property, should withdraw from church, attend con- 
venticles, or relieve intercommuned persons. The gentry re- 
fused to execute these bonds. They admitted that conventicles 
were become very frequent, and expressed their w^illiiigness to 
assist the officers of the law in suppressing them ; but, as they 
could exercise no forcible control over their tenants and servants, 
they declined to render themselves responsible for their con- 
formity^ Finally, they recommended a general indulgence, jjs 
the only measure which promised the restoration of tranquillity. 

Both parties, at that unhappy period (1678), were in the 
habit of imputing the measures of their enemies to the sug- 
gestions of Satan ; but that adopted by Lauderdale, upon the 
western gentlemen^s refusing the bond, had really some appear- 
ance of being composed under the absolute di(;tation of an evil 
spirit He determined to treat the whole west country as if 
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in a state of actual revolt. He caused not only a body of the 
guards and militia, with field artillery, to march into the devoted 
districts, but invited, for the same purpose, from the Highland 
mountains, the clans by which they were inhabited. These 
wild mountaineers descended under their dilFerent chiefs, speak- 
ing an unknown language, and displaying to the inhabitants of 
the Lowlands their strange attire, obsolete arms, and singular 
manners. The clans were surprised in their turn. They had 
come out expecting to fight, when, to their astonishment, they 
found an innocent, peaceful, and unresisting country, in which 
they were to enjoy free quarters, and full license for plunder. 
It may be supposed that such an invitation to men, to whom 
marauding habits were natural, offered opportunities not to be 
lost, and accordingly the western counties long had occasion to 
lament the inroad of the Highland Host. A committee of the 
Privy Council, most of whom were themselves chiefs of clans, 
or commanders in the ai*my, attended to secure the submission 
of the gentry, and enforce the bonds. But the noblemen and 
gentry continuing obstinate in their refusal to come under 
obligations which they had no means of fulfilling, the Privy 
Council issued orders to disarm the whole inhabitants of the 
country, taking even the gentlemen’s swords, riding horses, and 
furniture, and proceeding with such extreme rigour that the 
Earl of Cassilis, among others, prayed they would either afford 
him the protection of soldiera or return him some of his arms 
to defend his household, since otherwise he must be subject to 
the insolence and outrages of the most paltry of the rabble. 

To sui)ply the place of the bonds, which were substjribed by 
few or none, this unhappy Privy Council fell upon a plan, by a 
new decree, of a nature equally oppressive. There wfis, and 
is, a writ in Scotland, called lawburrowsy by which a man who 
is afraid of violence from his neighbour, upon making oath to 
the circumstances affording ground for such apprehension, may 
have the party boimd over to keep the peace, under security. 
Of this useful law^, a most oppressive application was now 
made. The King was made to apply for a law burrows through- 
out a certain district of his dominions, against all the gentlemen 
who had refused to sign the bond ; and thus an attempt was 
made to extort security from every man so situated, as one of 
whom the King had a natural right to entertain well-founded 
apprehensions 1 
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These extraordinary provisions of law seem to have driven 
not the Presbyterians alone, but the whole of the west country, 
into absolute despair. 

No supplication or remonstrance had the least effect on the 
impenetrable Lauderdale. When he was told that the oppres- 
sion of the Highlanders and of the soldiery would totally 
interrupt the produce of agriculture, he replied, “ It were better 
that the west bore nothing but windle-straws and sandy-lave- 
rocks,^ than that it should bear rebels to the King.” In their 
despair, the suffering parties determined to lay their complaints 
against the Minister before the King in person. With this 
purpose, not less than fourteen peers, and fifteen gentlemen, of 
whom many were threatened with writs of lawburrows, repaired 
to London, to lay their complaints at the foot of the throne. 
This journey was taken in spite of an arbitrary order, by which 
the Scottish nobility had been forbidden, in the King’s name, 
either to approach the King’s person, or to leave their own 
kingdom ; as if it had been the purpose to chain them to the 
stake, like baited bears, without the power of applying for 
redress, or escaping from the general misery. 

Lauderdale had so much interest at court as to support him- 
self against this accusation by representing to the King that it 
was his object to maintain a large army in Scotland, to afford 
assistance when his Majesty should see it time to extend his 
authority in England. He retained his place, therefore, and 
the supplicants were sent from court in disgrace. ^ But their 
mission had produced some beneficial effects ; for the measures 
concerning the lawbuiTows and the enforced bonds were with- 
drawn, and orders given for removing the Highlanders from the 
west counties, and disbanding the militia. 

When the Highlanders went back to their hills, which was 
in Febi-uary 1678, they appeared as if retimning from the sack 
of some besieged town. They carried with them plate, merchant- 
goods, webs of linen and of cloth, quantities of wearing apparel, 
and hous^'hold furniture, and a good number of horses to bear 

^ * Dog’s grass and soa-larks. 

* “ It is reported that Charles, after a full healing of the debates con- 
cerning Scottish affairs, said, ‘ I perceive that Lauderdale has been guilty 
of many bad things against the people of Scotland ; but I cannot find that 
he has acted anything contrary to my interest ; ’ a sentiment unworthy of 
a sovereign.” — Hume. 
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their plunder. It is, however, remarkable, and to the credit of 
this people, that they are not charged with any cruelty during 
three months’ residence at free quarters, although they were 
greedy of spoil and rapacious in extorting money. Indeed, it 
seems probable that, after all, the wild Highlanders had proved 
gentler than was expected, or wished, by those who employed 
them. 

An event now occurred, one of the most remarkable of the 
time, which had a great effect upon public affairs and the general 
feeling of the nation. This was the murder of James Sharp, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews and Primate of Scotland. This 
person, you must remember, having been the agent of the Pres- 
byterians at the time of the Restoration, had, as was generally 
thought, betrayed his constituents ; at least, he had certainly 
changed his principles, and accepted the highest office in the 
new Episcopal establishment. It may bo well supposed that a 
person so much hated as he was, from his desertion of the old 
cause and violence in the new', was the object of general hostility, 
and that, amongst a sect so enthushistic as the nonconformists, 
some one should be found to exercise judgment upon him — in 
other words, to take his life. 

The avenger who first conceived himself called to this task 
was one Mitchell, a fanaticfil preacher, of moderate talents and a 
heated imagination. He fired a jnstol, loaded with three bullets, 
into the coach of tlie Archbishop, and missing the object of his 
aim, broke the arm of Honey man. Bishop of the Orkneys, who 
sat with Shai’]) in the carriage, of which wound he never en- 
tirely recovered, though he lingered for some yeai-s. The assassin 
escaped during the confusion. This was in 1668, and in 1674 
the Archbishop again observed a man who seemed to w'atch him, 
and whose face was imprinted upon his mind. The alarm was 
given, and Mitchell w'as seized. Being closely examined by the 
Lords of the Privy Council, he at first absolutely denied the act 
charged against him. But to the Chancellor he confessed in 
private — having at first received a solemn promise that his life 
should be safe — that he had fired the shot which wounded the 
Bishop of Orkney. After this compromise, the assassin’s trial 
was put off from time to time, from the determined desire to 
take the life w'hich had been promised to him. In order to find 
matter against Mitchell, he was examined concerning his acces- 
sion to the insurrection of Pentland ; and as he refused to com 
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fesB anything which should make against himself, he was ap- 
pointed to undergo the torture of the boot 

He behaved with great courage when the frightful apparatus 
was produced, and not knowing, as he said, that he couhl cscai>e 
such torture with life, declared that he forgave from his heart 
those at whose command it was to be inflicted, the men appointed 
to be the agents of their cruelty, and those who satiated their 
malevolence by looking on as spectators. When the executioner 
demanded which leg should be enclosed in the dreadful boot, 
the prisoner, with the same confidence, stretched out his right 
leg, saying, “ Take the best ; I willingly bestow it in this cause.’* 
Ho endured nine blows of the mallet with the utmost firmness, 
each more severely crushing the limb. At the ninth blow he 
fainted, and was remanded to prison. After this he was sent to 
the Bass, a desolate islet, or rather rock, in the Firth of Forth, 
where was a strong castle then occupied a.s a state prison. 

On the 7th of January 1678, ten years after the deed was 
committed, and four years after he was made prisoner, Mitchell 
was finally brought to his trial ; and while his own confession 
was produced against him as evidence, he was not allowed to 
plead the promise of life upon which he had been induced to 
make the fatal avowal. It is shameful to be obliged to add 
that the Duke of Lauderdale would not permit the records of 
the Privy Council to be produced, and that some of the privy 
councillors swore that no assurance of life had been granted, 
although it had been accurately entered, and is now to be seen 
on the record. The unfortunate man was therefore condemned. 
Lauderdale, it is said, would have saved his life ; but the Arch- 
bishop demanding his execution as necessary to guard the lives 
of privy councillors from such attempts in future, the Duke 
gave up the cause with a profane and brutal jest, and 
nian was executed, with more disgrace to his 
judges than to himself, the consideration of his guilt 
being lost in the infamous manoeuvres used in bringing him to 
punishment. 

I have already said that, in the commencement of Lauder- 
dale*s administration, Archbishop Sharp was removed from 
public affairs. But this did not last long, as the Duke found 
that he could not maintain his interest at court without the 
support of the Episcopal party. The primate*8 violence of dis- 
position was supposed to have greatly influenced the whole of 
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Lauderdale’s latter government. But in Fife, where he had his 
archiepiscopal residence, it was most severely felt ; and as the 
nonconformists of that coimty were fierce and enthusiastic in 
proportion to the extremity of persecution which they underwent, 
there was soon found a band among them who sent abroad an 
anonymous placard, threatening that any person who might be 
accessary to the troubles indicted upon the Whigs in that county 
should be suitably punished by a party strong enough to set 
resistance at defiance. 

The chief person among these desperate men was David 
Hackston of Rathillet, a gentleman of family and fortune. He 
had been a free liver in his youth, but latterly had adopted 
strong and enthusiastic views of religion, which led him into the 
extreme oi)inions entertained by the fiercest of the Whig party. 
John Balfour of KiiJoch, called Burley, the brother-in-law of 
Hackston, is described by a covenanting author as a little man 
of stem aspect, and squint-eyed; none of the most religious, 
but very willing to engage in any battles or quarrels which his 
comrades found it necessary to sustain. He was at this time 
in danger from the law, on account of a late afiray, in which he 
had severely wounded one of the Life-guards. It is alleged that 
both these persons had private enmity at Archbishop Sharp. 
Balfour had been his factor in the management of some pro- 
perty, and had failed to give account of the money he had 
received ; and Hackston, being bail for his brother-in-law, was 
thrown into jail till the debt was made good. The remainder 
of the band were either small proprietors of land, or portioners, 
as they are called in Scotian^ or mechanics, such as weavers 
and the like. 

These enthusiasts, to the number of nine, were out, and in 
arms, on 3d May 1679, with the purpose of assaulting (in the 
terms of their proclamation) one Carmichael, who acted as a 
commissioner for receiving the fines of the nonconformists. 
This person had indeed been in the fields hunting that morning, 
but chancing to hear that there was such a ijarty looking out 
for him, he left his sport and went home. 

When Rathillet and his friends were about to disperse in 
sullen disappointment, the wife of a farmer at Baldinny sent a 
lad to tell them that the Archbishop’s coach was upon the road 
returning from Ceres towards St. Andrews. The conspirators 
were in that mood when our own wishes and thoughts, strongly 
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fostered and cherished, are apt to seem to us like inspiration 
from above. Balfour, of Burley, affirmed he had felt a preter- 
natural impulse forcing him to return to Fife, when it was his 
purpose to have gone to the Highlands, and that on going to 
prayers he had been confirmed by the Scripture text, “ Go, have 
not I sent thee V* Russell, another of the party, also affirmed 
he had been long impressed with the idea that some great enemy 
to the Church was to be cut off, and spoke of some text about 
Nero, which assuredly does not exist in Scripture. 

They all agreed, in short, that the opportunity offered was 
the work of Heaven ; that they should not draw back, but go 
on ; and that, instead of the inferior agent, for whom they had 
been seeking in vain, it was their duty to cut off the prime 
source of the persecution, whom Heaven had delivered into their 
hands, This being determined upon, the band chose Hackston 
for their leader ; but he declined the office, alleging that the 
known quarrel betwixt him and the Archbishop would mar the 
glory of the action, and cause it to be imputed to private revenge. 
But he added, with niie distinction, that he would remain with 
them, and would not interfere to prevent what they felt them- 
selves called upon to do. Upon this Balfour said, “ Gentlemen, 
follow me,'' 

They then set off’ at speed in pursuit of the carriage, which 
was driving along a desolate heath, about three or four miles 
from St. Andrews, called Magus Moor.^ Fleming and Russell, 
two of the assassins, rode into a farmyard, and demanded of 
the tenant if the equipage on the road before them was the 
Archbishop's coach. Guessing their purpose, he was too much 
frightened to answer ; but one of the female servants came out 
and assured them, with much appearance of joy, that they were 
on the right scent. The whole party then threw away their 
cloaks, and pursued as last as they could gallop, firing their 
carabines on the carriage, and crying out, “Judas, be taken!” 
The coachman drove rapidly, on seeing they were pursued by 
armed men ; but a heavy coach on a rugged road could not out- 
strip horsemen. The servants who attended the carriage offered 
some resistance, but were dismounted and disarmed by the pur- 
suers. Having come up with the carriage, they stopped it by 
cutting the traces and wounding the postilion, and then fired a 

^ The precise spot of Sharp’s death is now enclosed in a plantation 
about three miles to the west of St. Andrews. 
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rolley of balls into the coach, where the Archbishop was seated 
with his daughter. This proving ineffeetual, they commanded 
the prelate to come forth, and prepare for death, judgment, and 
eternity. The old man came out of the coach, and creeping on 
his knees towards Hackston, said, “ I know you are a gentleman 
— you will protect me ? ” 

“ I will never lay a hand upon you,” said Hackston, turning 
away from the suppliant. 

One man of the party, touched with some compassion, said, 
** Spare his gray hairs.” 

But the rest of the assassins were unmoved. One or two 
pistols were discharged at the prostrate Archbisliop without 
effect ; when conceiving, accordiug to their superstitious notion, 
chat their victim was possessed of a charm against gun-shot, 
they drew their swords, and killed him with many wounds, 
dashing even his skull to pieces, and scooping out his brains. 
The lady,^ who made vain attempts to throw herself between 
her father and the swords of the assassins, received one or two 
wounds in the scuffle. They rifled the coach of such arms and 
papers as it contained. They found some trinkets, which they 
conceived were magical ; and also, as they pretended, a bee in 
a box, which they concluded was a familiar spirit. 

Such was the progress and termination of a violent and 
wicked deed, committed by blinded and desperate men. It 
brought much scandal on the Presbyterians, though unjustly ; 
for the moderate persons of that persuasion, comprehending 
the most numerous and by far the most respectable of the 
body, disowned so cruel an action, although they might be at 
the same time of opinion that the Archbishop, who had been 
the cause of violent death to many, merited some such ter- 
mination to his own existence. He had some virtues, being 
learned, temperate, and living a life becoming his station ; but 
his illiberal and intolerant principles, and the violences which 
he committed to enforce them, were the cause of great distress 
to Scotland, and of his own premature and bloody end. 

The Scottish Government, which the Archbishop^s death 
had alaimcd and irritated in the highest degree, used the 
utmost exertions to apprehend his murderers ; and failing that, 
to disperse and subdue, by an extremity of violence greater 

^ Isabella, the Archbishop’s eldest daughter, was afterwards married 
to John Cunniugham, Esq. of Barns, in the county of Fife. 
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than what had been hitherto employed, every assembly of 
armed Covenanters. All attendance upon field -conventicles 
was declared treason ; new troops vrerc raised, and the strictest 
orders sent to the commanding officers to act against noncon- 
formists with the utmost rigour. On the other hand, the 
intercommuned persons, now grown desperate, assembled in 
more numerous and better armed parties, and many of them 
showed a general purpose of defiance and rebellion against the 
King's authority, which the moderate party continued to 
acknowledge, as being that of the supreme civil magistrate. 
These circumstances soon led to a crisis. 

Several of the murderers of the Archbishop of St. An- 
drews found their way, through great dangers, to the west of 
Scotland ; and their own interest, doubtless, induced them to 
use such influence as they had acquired among the zealots of 
their sect by their late action, to bring matters to extremity. 

Hackston, Balfour, and others, seem to have held council 
with Donald Cargill, one of the most noted of the preachers 
at conventicles, and particularly with Robert Hamilton, brother 
to the Laird of Preston field ; in consequence of which they 
appeared at the head of eighty horse, in the little burgh of 
Rutherglen, on the 29th of May, appointed to be held as a 
holiday, as the anniversary of the Restoration of Charles II. 
They quenched the bonfires, which had been kindled on account 
of this solemnity, and, drawing up in order at the market-cross, 
after prayer, and singing part of a psalm, they formally entered 
their protest, or testimony, as they called it, against the acts 
abolishing Presbytery, and establishing Episcopacy, together 
with the other defections of the time, aU of wliich they re- 
nounced and disclaimed. After this bravado, they affixed a 
copy of their testimony to the cross, closed their meeting with 
prayer, and then evacuated the town at their leisure, Hamilton 
harbouring tlie Fife gentlemen, that is, those who had killed 
the Archbishop. 

We have already mentioned John Graham of Claverhouse 
as a distinguished officer, who had been singularly active 
against the nonconformists. He was now lying in garrison 
at Glasgow, and on the Ist of June drew out his own troop of 
dragoons, with such other cavalry as ho could hastily add to 
it, and set off in quest of the insurgents who had ofiered such 
a public affront to Government. 
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In the town of Hamilton he made prisoner John King, a 
preacher, and with him seventeen countrymen who were 
attending on his ministry; and hearing of a larger assembly 
of insurgents who were at Loudon Hill, a short distance off, 
he pushed forward to that ])lace. Here Claverhouse was op- 
posed by a large body in point of numbers, but very indifferently 
armed, though there were about fifty horse tolerably appointed, 
as many infantry with gmis, and a number of men armed with 
scythes, forks, pikes, and halberds. The immediate spot on 
which the parties met was called Drumclog.^ It is a boggy 
piece of ground, unfit for the acting of cavalry, and a broad 
drain, or ditch, seems also to have given the insurgents con- 
siderable advantage. A short but warm engagement ensued, 
during which Balfour, and William Oleland, to be afterwards 
mentioned, crossed the ditch boldly, and outflanking the 
dragoons, compelled them to fly. About thirty of the defeated 
party were slain, or died of their wounds. An officer of the 
name of Graham, a kinsman of Claverhouse, was among the 
slain. His body, mistaken, it is reported, for that of his name- 
sake, was pitifully mangled. Claverhouse’s own horse was 
laid open by the blow of a scythe, and was scarcely able to bear 
him off the field of battle. As he passed the place w'here he 
had left his prisoners. King, the preacher, when he beheld his 
captor in this pitiful plight, hollc/d out to him to stay and take 
the afternoon sermon. Some Royalist prisoners were taken, 
to whom quarter was given, and they were dismissed. This 
clemency on the part of his soldiers gieatly disgusted Mr. 
Hamilton, who now assumed the command of the insurgents. 
To show a good example, he killed one of the defenceless cap- 
tives with his own hand, lenity being, according to his exag- 
gerated ideas, the setting free the brats of Babel, after they had 
been delivered into their hands, that they might dash them to the 
stones. The insurgents lost only five or six men, one of whom, 
named Dingwall, had assisted at the murder of the Archbishop. 

After having gained this victory, the insurgents resolved to 
keep the field, and take such future fortune as Heaven should 
send them. They marched to Hamilton after the action, and 
the next day, strongly reinforced by the numbers whicjh joined 
them on all sides, they proceeded to attack the town of Glasgow. 

^ The spot is a mile westward of the road from Kilmarnock to Strath* 
aven, and about five miles from the last named town. 
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The city was defended by Lord Ross and Claverhouse, with 
a small but regular force. The insurgents penetrated into the 
town from two points, one column advancing up the Grallow- 
gate, the other entering by the College and the Wynd Head. 
But Claverhouse, who commanded the King’s troops, had 
formed a barricade about the cross, Townhouse, and Tolbooth, 
so that the Whigs, in inarching to the attack, were received 
with a fire wliich they could not sustain, from an enemy who 
lay sheltered and in safety. But although they were beaten 
for tiie present, the numl)er8 of the insurgents began to increase 
so much, that Ross and Claverhouse judged it necessary to 
evacuate Glasgow, and march eastward, leaving all the west of 
Scotland at the mercy of the rebels, whose numbers speedily 
amounted to five or six thousand menu There were among 
them, however, very few gentlemen, or persons of influence, 
whose presence might have prevented them from falling into 
the state of disunion to which, owing to the following circum- 
stances, they were speedily reduced. They erected a huge tall 
gallows in the centre of their camp for the execution of siKjh 
enemies as they should make prisoners, and hanged upon it at 
least one citizen of Glasgow, who had joined in the defence 
of the t'ywn against their former attack. But this vindictive 
mode of proceeding did not meet with general approbation in 
their army. 

The discord was now at its height between the moderate 
Presbyterians, who were willing to own the King’s govern- 
ment, under the condition of obtaining freedom of conscience ; 
and the more hot-headed and fmious partisans, who would 
entertain no friendship or fellowship with those who owned 
and supported prelacy, and who held the acknowledging the 
Government, or the listening to the preachers who ministered 
by their indulgence or connivance, as a foul compromising of 
the cause of Presbytery, and professed it their object to accom- 
plish a complete revolution in church and state, and render the 
kirk as triumphant as it had been in 1 640. 

The preachers likewise differed amongst themselves. Mr. 
John Welsh, much famed for his zeal for Presbytery, together 
with Mr. David Hume, headed the Moderate, or, as it was 
called by their opponents, the Erastian party ; whilst Donald 
Cargill, Thomas Douglas, and John King, espoused with all 
ardour the more extravagant purposes, which nothing short 
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of a miracle could have enabled them to accomplish. These 
champions of the two parties j)roached against each other from 
the pulpit, harangued and voted on different sides in councils 
of war, and had not the sense to agree, or even to adjourn 
their disputes, when they heard that the forces of both England 
and Scotland were collecting to march against their imdis- 
ciplined army, ill-provided os it was with arms, and at variance 
concerning the causes which had brought them into the field. 

While the insurgents were thus quarrelling among them- 
selves, and incapable of taking any care of their common cause, 
the Privy Council ordered out the militia, and summoned to 
arms the vassals of the crown ; many of whom, being inclined 
to Presbytery, came forth with no small reluctance. The 
Highland cliiefs who lay near the scene of action were also 
ordered to attend the King’s host with their followers. 

But when the news of the insimrcction reached London, 
Charles II., employing for a season his own good judgment, 
which he too often yielded to the management of others, seems 
to have formed an idea of conciliating the rebels, as well as of 
subduing them. For this purpose, he sent to Scotland, as 
commander-in-chief, his natural son, James, Duke of Monmouth, 
at the head of a large body of the Royal guards. This young 
nobleman was the King’s favourite, both from the extreme 
beauty of his person and the amiableness of his disposition. 
Charles had taken care of his fortune, by uniting him with the 
heiress of the great family of Buccleuch, whose large esta-tes 
are still enjoyed by their descendants. Wealthy, popular, and 
his father’s favourite, the Duke of Monmouth had been encour- 
aged to oppose his own court influence to that of the King’s 
brother, the Duke of York; and as the latter had declared 
himself a Roman Catholic, so Monmouth, to mark the distinction 
betwixt them, was supposed to be favourable to Presbyterians, 
as well as dissenters of any sect, and was popularly called the 
Protestant Duke. It was naturally supposed that, having such 
inclinations, he was entrusted with some powers favourable to 
the insurgents. 

These unfortunate persons having spent a great deal of time 
in debating on Church polemics, lost sight of the necessity of 
disciplining their army, or supplying it with provisions, and 
were still lying in the vicinity of the town of Hamilton, while 
numbers, despairing of their success, were every day deserting 
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them. On the 21st of June they were alarmed by the intelli- 
gence that the Duke of Monmouth was advancing at the head 
of a well-disciplined army. This did not recall them to their 
senses ; they held a council, indeed, but it was only to engage 
in a furious debate, which lasted until Ilathillet told them his 
sword was drawn, as well against those who accepted the 
Indulgence, as against the curates, and withdrew from the 
council after this defiance, followed by those who professed his 
principles. 

The moderate party, thus left to themselves, drew up a 
supplication to the Duke of Monmouth, and after describing 
their intolerable grievances, declared that they were willing to 
submit all controversies to a free Parliament, and a free assembly 
of the Church. 

The Duke, in reply, expressed compassion for their condition, 
and a wish to alleviate it by his intercession with the King, 
but declared they must in the interim lay down their arms. 
When they received this message, the insurgent troops were in 
the greatest disorder, the violent party having chosen tliis 
unfortunate moment for cashiering the officers whom they had 
formerly appointed, and nominating others who had no taint of 
Erastianism or Malignity; in other words, no disposition to 
acknowledge any allegiance to the King, or submission to the 
civil power. While they were thus employed, the troops of 
Monmouth appeared in sight. 

The insurgents were well posted for defence. They had in 
front the Clyde, a deep river, not easily fordable, and only to 
be crossed by BothweU Bridge, which gives name to 
the battle. This is (or rather was, for though it still 
exists, it is now much altered) a high, steep, and 
narrow bridge, having a portal, or gatew'ay, in the centre, 
which the insurgents had shut and biuricaded. About three 
hundred men were stationed to defend this important pass, 
under Rathillct, Balfour, and others. They behaved well, and 
made a stout defence, till the soldiers of Monmouth forced the 
pass at the point of the bayonet. The insurgents then gave 
way, and the Koyal army advanced towards the main body, who, 
according to the historian Burnet, seem neither to have had the 
gnice to submit, the courage to fight, nor the sense to run away. 
They stood a few minutes in doubt and confusion, their native 
courage and enthusiasm frozen by the sense of discord amongst 
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themselves, and the sudden approach of an army superior in 
discipline. At length, as the artillery began to play upon 
them, and the horse and HighLanders were about to charge, 
they gave way without resistance, and dispersed like a flock 
of sheep. 

The gentle-tempered Duke of Monmouth gave strict orders 
to afford quarter to all who asked it, and to make prisoners, 
but spare lives. Considerable slaughter, it is said, took place, 
notwithstanding his orders, partly owing to the unrelenting 
temper of Claverhouse, who was burning to obtain vengeance 
for the defeat of Drumclog, and the death of his kinsman, who 
was slain there, and partly to the fury of the English soldiers 
and the Scottish Highlanders, who distinguished themselves by 
their cmelty. 

Four hundred men were killed at the battle of Bothwell 
Bridge, and about twelve hundred made prisoners. These 
last were marched to Edinburgh, and imprisoned in the Grey- 
friars* Churchyard, like cattle in a pen-fold, while several 
ministers and others were selected for execution. The rest, 
after long confinement there, and without any shelter save two 
or three miserable sheds, and such tis they found in the tombs, 
were dismissed, upon giving bonds for conformity in future ; 
the more obstinate were sent as slaves to the plantations. 
Many of the last were lost at sea. And yet, notwithstanding 
these disasters, the more remote consequences of the battle of 
Bothwell Bridge were even more calamitous than those which 
were direct and immediate. 


CHAPTER LII 

The Duke of York’s Administration of Affairs in Scotland — Perseeutim 
of the Gameronians — The Jerviswood and Rye-house Plots — Death 
of Clmrles ]/. 

Contemporary Sovereign.— : Louis XIV 
1679—1685 

The efforts made by Monmouth obtained an indemnity 
which was ill-observed, and a limited indulgence which was 
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Speedily recalled ; and instead of the healing measureiB which 
were expected, severe inquisition was made into the conduct 
of the western proprietors, accused of favouring the insurrec- 
tion, and that of the gentlemen who had failed to join the 
King’s host, when assembled to put it down. The excuses 
made for this desertion of duty were singular enough, being 
in many cases a frank confession of the defaulters’ fear of dis- 
quiet from their wives, some of whom invoked bitter curses on 
their husbands, if they took either horse or man to do prejudice 
to the fanatics who were in arms. To these excuses the 
court paid no heed, but fined the absentees heavily, and even 
threatened forfeiture of their lands. 

The mild inlluence of Monmouth in the administration of 
Scotland lasted but a short w^hile; and that of Lauderdale, 
though he was now loaded with age as well as obloquy, in a 
great measure revived, until it was superseded by the arrival 
in Scotland of James, Duke of York, the King’s brother, and 
heir-presumptive of the throne. 

We have already sjiid that this prince w^as a Catholic, and 
indeed it was his religion which had occasioned his exile, first 
to Brussels, and now to Scotland. The King consented to 
his brother’s banishment as an unavoidable measure, the utmost 
odium having been excited against all Catholics by the alleged 
discovery of a plot amongst the Papists, to rise upon and 
massacre the Protestants, depose the King, and put his brother 
on the throne. The whole structure of this story is now 
allowed to have been gross lies and forgeries, but at this period 
to doubt it was to be as bad as the Pa])ists themselves. The 
first fury of national prejudice having begun to subside, James 
was rec^alled from Brussels to Scotland, in order to be nearer 
his brother, though still at such a distance as should not again 
arouse the jealousy of the irritable Protestants. 

The Duke of York was of a character very different from 
his brother Charles. He had neither that monarch’s wit nor 
his levity, was fond of business, and capable of yielding strict 
attention to it, and, without being penurious, might be con- 
sidered as an economist. He was attached to his religion with 
a sincerity honourable to him as a man, but unhappy for him 
as a prince destined to reign over a Protestant people. He was 
severe even to cruelty, and nomished the same high idea of the 
divine right of kings, and the duty of complete submission on 
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the part of subjects, which was the original cause of his father’s 
misfortunes. 

On the Duke of York’s arrival in Scotland, he was received 
with great marks of honour and welcome by the nobles and 
gentry, and occupied the palace of Holyrood, which had long 
been untenanted by Royalty. He exerted himself 
much to conciliate the affections of the Scottisli 
persons of condition; and his grave and lofty, yet 
courteous manners, suited well the character of a people 
who, proud and resei-ved themselves, willingly pay much 
respect to the etiquette of rank, providing those entitled to 
such deference are contented to admit their claims to respect 
in return. 

The Duke of York, it is said, became aware of the puncti- 
lious character of the Scottish nation, from a speech of the 
well-known Tom Dakiel. The Duke had invited this old 
cavalier to dine in private with him, and his Duchess, Mary 
of Este, daughter of the Duke of Modena. This princess 
chose to consider it as a derogation from her rank to admit a 
subject to her table, and refused to sit down to dinner if Dal- 
ziel should remain as a visitor, ‘‘ Madam,” said the undis- 
mayed veteran, “ I have dined at a table wliere your father 
might have stood at my back.” He alluded to that of the 
Emperor of Germany, whom the Duke of Modena must, if 
summoned, have attended as an officer of the household. 

The spirit of the answer is said to have determined James, 
while holding intercourse with the Scottish nobles and gentry, 
to exercise as much affability as he could command or affect, 
which, with the gravity and dignity of his manners, gave him 
great inllucnce among all who approached his })crson. He paid 
particular attention to the chiefs of Highland clans, made him- 
self acquainted with tlieir different interests and characters, and 
exerted himself to adjust and reconcile their feuds. By such 
means, he acquired among this primitive race, alike sensible to 
kind treatment and resentful of injury or neglect, so great an 
ascendency that it continued to be felt in the second generation 
of his family. 

The Duke of York, a Catholic and a prince, was in both 
capacities disposed to severity against fanatics and insimgents ; 
so that his presence and interference in Scottish affairs increased 
the disposition to severity against Presbyterians of every shade 
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and modification. But it was on his return, after a short visit 
to London, during which he had ascertained that his brother’s 
affection for him was undimiiiishcd, that he ventured to proceed 
to extremities iu suppressing nonconformists. 

The doctrines promulgated by the more fierce and unreason- 
able insurgents, in their camp at Hamilton, were now adopted 
by the numerous and increasing sect, who separated their cause 
entirely from that of the moderate Presbyterians. These men 
disowned altogether the King’s authority and that of the 
Goveniinent, and renounced the title of all pretenders to the 
throne, who would not subscribe to the Solemn League and 
Covenant, and govern according to its principles. These doc- 
trines were chiefly enforced by two preachers, named Cargill 
and Cameron, from the last of whom their followers assumed, 
or acquired, the title of Gameronians. 

Richard Cameron laboured and died in a manner not un- 
worthy of his higli pretensions, as the founder of a religions 
sect. He continued in open resistance after the battle of 
Both well Bridge; and on the 22d of June 1680 occupied the 
little burgh of Sanquhar wdth a small party of armed horsemen, 
and published a paper, or Testimony, formally disowning the 
authority of the King, and proclaiming that, by injustice and 
tyranny, he had forfeited the throne. After this bold step, 
Cameron, being closely pursued, roamed through the more- 
desolate places of the counties of Dumfries and Ayr, with a few 
friends in arms, of whom Hackston of Rathillet, famous for his 
share in the death of Archbishop Sharp, was the principal 

But, on 22d July 1680, while lying at a desolate place 
called Airs Moss,^ they were alarmed with the news, that Bruce 
of Earlshall was coming upon them with a superior force of in- 
fantry and dragoons. The Wanderers resolved to stand their 
ground, and Cameron pronounced a prayer, in which he three 
times repeated the pathetic expression, “ Lord, spare the green 
and take the ripe.” He then addressed his followers with great 
firmness, exhorting them to fight to the very last, “ For I see,” 
he added, “ heaven’s gates open to receive all such as shall die 
this day.” 

Rathillet divided their handful of twenty- three horse upon 
the two flanks of about forty half-armed infantry. The soldiers 

* Airs or Aird's Moss^ is a large morass in the centre of the parish of 
Auchinleck, county of A>r. 
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approached, and charged with' fury. Cameron and eight others 
were killed on the spot. Of the Royalist party twenty-eight 
were either there killed, or died of their wounds shortly after. 
Rathillct fought with great bravery but was at length over- 
powered, struck down, and made prisoner. 

In the barbarous spirit of the age, the seizure of Hackston 
was celebrated as a kind of triumph, and all possible insult was 
heaped on the unhappy man. He was brought into Edinburgh, 
mounted on a horse without a saddle, and having his face to 
the tail. The head and hands of Richard Cameron were borne 
before him on pikes. But such insults rather arouse than break 
the spirits of brave men. Hackston behaved with great courage 
before the Council. The Chanciellor having upbraided him as 
a man of libertine habits, “ While I was so,^’ he replied, “ I was 
acceptable to your lordship ; I only lost your favour when I 
renounced my vices.” The Archbishop’s death being alleged 
against him as a murder, he replied that Heaven would decide 
which were the greatest murderers, himself, or those who sat 
in judgment on him. He was executed with circumstances of 
protracted cniclty. Both his hands were cut off before execution, 
and his heart tom from his bosom before he was quite dead. 
His head, with tliat of Cameron, was fixed on the Netherbow 
port, the hands of the former being extended, as if in the act 
of prayer. One of the enemies of his party gave Cameron this 
testimony on the occasion : “ Here are the relics of a man who 
lived praying and ]jreaching, and died praying and fighting.” 

Daniel, or Donald Cargill, took up the banner of the sect, 
which had fallen from Cameron’s dying hand. He avouched 
its tenets fis boldly as his predecessor, and at a large conventicle 
of Cameroiiians, held in the Torwood, September 1680, had the 
audacity to pronounce sentence of excommunication against the 
King, the Duke of York, the Dukes of Monmouth, Lauderdale, 
and Rothes, the Lord Advocate, and General DalzieL This 
proceeding was entirely uncanonical, and contrary to the rules 
of the Scottish Presbyterian Chiu*ch, but it assorted well with 
the uncompromising spirit of the Hillmen, or Cameronians, who 
desired neither to give favours to, nor receive favours from, 
those whom they termed God’s enemies. 

A high reward being put upon Cargill’s head, he was, not 
long afterwards, taken by a Dumfriesshire gentleman,^ and 
^ James Irvine of Bonshaw. 

40 
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executed, along with four others, all disowning the authority 
of the King. The firmness with which these men 
met death, tended to confirm the good opinion of 
the spectators ; and though the Cameronian doctrines 
were too wild to be adopted by men of sense and education, yet 
they spread among tlie inferior ranks, and were productive of 
much mischief. 

Thus, persecution, long and unsparingly exercised, drove a 
part of an oppressed jieasaiitiy into wild and i)erilous doctrines ; 
dangerous, if acted upon, not only to the existing tyranny, 
but to any other form of government, how moderate soever. 
It was, considering the frantic severity of the Privy Council, 
a much greater wonder that they had not sooner stirred up a 
spirit of determined and avowed opposition to their government, 
than that such should now have arisen. Nevertheless, blind 
to experience, the Duke of York, who liad now completely 
superseded Lauderdale in the management of Scottish affairs, 
continued to attempt the extirpation of the Cameronian sect, 
by the very same violent means which had occasioned its for- 
mation. 

All usual forms of law, all the bulwarks by which the 
subjects of a country are protected against the violence of armed 
power, were at onco broken down, and officers and soldiers 
received commissions not only to apprehend, but to interrogate 
and punish, any persons whom they might suspect of fanatical 
principles ; and if they thought proper, they might put them to 
death upon the spot. All that was necessary to condemnation 
was, that the individuals seized upon should scruple to renounce 
the Covenant — or sliould hesitate to admit that the death of 
Shai-p was an act of murder — or should refuse to pray for the 
King — or decline to answer any other ensnaring or captious 
questions concerning their religious principles. 

A scene of this kind is told with great simplicity and effect 
by one of the writers of the period ; and I am truly sorry that 
Claverhouse, whom, at the time of the Revolution, we shall 
find acting a heroic part, was a principal agent in this act of 
cruelty. Nor, considering the cold-blooded and savage barbarity 
of the deed, can we admit the excuse either of the orders under 
which he acted, or of the party prejudices of the time, or of the 
condition of the sufferer iis a rebel and outlaw, to diminish our 
unqualified detestation of it. 
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There lived at this gloomy period, at a place called Preshill, 
or Priesthill, in Lanarkshire, a man named John Brown, a 
carrier by profession, and called, from his zealous religious 
principles, the Christian Carrier. This person had been out 
with the insurgents at Bothwell Bridge, and was for other 
reasons amenable to the cruelty of the existing laws. On a 
morning of May 1685 Peden, one of the Cameronian ministers, 
whom Brown had sheltered in his house, took his leave of his 
host and his wife, repeating twice, — “ Poor woman ! a fearful 
morning — a dark and misty morningl” — words which were 
aftenvanls believed to be prophetic of calamity. When Peden 
was gone. Brown left his house with a spade in his hand for 
his ordinary labour, when he was suddenly surrounded and 
arrested by a band of horse, with Claverhouse at their head. 
Although the prisoner had a hesitation in his speech on ordinary 
occasions, he answered the questions which were put to him in 
this extremity with such composure and firmness, that Claver- 
house asked whether he was a preacher. He was answered in 
the negative. ‘*If he has not preached,'' said Claverhouse, 
“ mickle hath he prayed in his time. — But betake you now to 
your prayers for the last time ” (addressing the sufferer), “ for 
you shall presently die.” The poor man kneeled down and 
prayed with zeal ; and when he was touching on the political 
state of the country, and prajing that Heaven w^ould spare a 
remnant, Claverhouse, interrupting him, said, “ I gave you leave 
to pray, and you are preaching,” — “ Sir,” answeretl the prisoner, 
turning towards his judge on his knees, “you know nothing 
either of preaching or praying, if you call what I now say 
preacliing:” — then continued without confusion. When his 
devotions were ended, Claverhouse commanded him to hid good- 
night to his wife and children. Brown turned towards them, 
and, taking his wife by the hand, told her that the hour was 
come which he had spoken of, when he first asked her con- 
sent to marry him. The poor woman answered firmly, — “ In 
this cause I am willing to resign you.” — “ Then have I nothing 
to do save to die,” he replied; “and I thank Cod I have been 
in a frame to meet death for many years.” He was shot dead 
by a party of soldiers at the end of hi.s own house ; and although 
his wife was of a nervoiw habit, and used to become sick at the 
sight of blood, she had on this occasion strength enough to 
support the dreadful scene without fainting or confusion, only 
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her eyes dazzled when the carabines were fired. While her 
husband^B dead body lay stretched before him, Claverhouse 
asked her what she thought of her husband now. “I ever 
thought much of him,” she replied, “ and now more than ever.” 
— “ It were but justice,” said Claverhouse, “ to lay thee beside 
him.” — “ I doubt not,” she replied, that if you were permitted, 
your cruelty would carry you that length. But how will you 
answer for this morning’s work 1” — “ To man I can be answer* 
able,” said Claverhouse, ** and Heaven I wiU take in my own 
hand.” He then mounted his horse and marched, and left her 
with the corpse of her husband lying beside her, and her father- 
less infant in her arms. “ She placed the child on the ground,” 
says the narrative with scriptural simplicity, “tied up the 
corpse’s head, and straighted the limbs, and covered him with 
her plaid, and sat down and wept over him.” 

The persecuted and oppressed fanatics showed on all oc(ja- 
sions the same undaunted firmness, nor did the women fall short 
of the men in fortituda Two of them, of different 
ages, underwent the punishment of death by drowning ; 
for which purpose they were chained to posts within 
the flood mark, and exposed to the fury of the advancing tide ; 
while, at the same time, they were offered rescue from the 
approaching billows, the sound of which was roaring in 
their ears, if they would but condescend so far as to say, God 
save the King. “ Consider,” said the well-meaning friends 
around them, “ it is your duty to pray even for the greatest 
sinner,” — “But we are not to do so,” said the older female, “at 
the bidding of every profligate.” Her place of execution being 
nearer the advancing tide, she was first drowned ; and her 
younger companion having said something, as if she desired the 
King’s salvation, the bystanders would have saved her; but 
when she was dragged out of the waves, half strangled, she 
chose to be replunged into them, rather than abjure the 
Covenant. She died accordingly.^ 

But it was not the common people and the fanatics alone 
who were vexed and harassed with unreasonable oaths. Those 
of higher rank were placed in equal danger, by a test oath, of 

^ Their names were Maigaret MacLanchlan, a widow aged sixty-three, 
and Margaret Wilson, eighteen years. They were thus executed 11th 
May 1685, within the flood mark in the water of Bleduoch, near Wigtown 
In Galloway 
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a complex and puzzling nature, and so far inconsistent with 
itself, that while, on the one hand, the person who took it was 
to profess his full belief and compliance with the Confession of 
Faith adopted by the Scottish Church in the first Parliament of 
King James VI., he was in the next clause made to acknowledge 
the King as supreme head of the Church ; a proposition entirely 
inconsistent with that very Confession which he had just re- 
cognised. Nevertheless, this teat was considered as a general 
pledge of loyalty to be taken by every one to whom it should 
be tendered, under pain of ruinous fines, confiscations, and even 
death itself. The case of the Earl of Argyle was distinguished, 
even in those oppressive times, for its peculiar injustice. 

This nobleman w'as the son of the Marquis who was be- 
headed at the commencement of this reign, and he himself, as 
we have already mentioned, had been placed in danger of losing 
life and lands, by a most oppressive proceeding on the obsolete 
statute of leasing-making. Ho was now subjected to a severer 
storm. When the oath was tendered to him, as a Privy 
Councillor, he declared he took it so far as it was consistent 
with itself, and with the Protestant religion. Such a qualifica- 
tion, it might have been thought, was entirely blameless and 
unexceptionable. And yet for having added this explanation to 
the oath which he w^as required to take, Argyle w^as throwm 
into prison, brought to the bar, tried and found guilty of high 
treason and leasing-making. It has been plausibly alleged 
that Government only used this proceeding to wring from the 
unfortunate Earl a surrender of his jurisdictions; but, very 
prudently, he did not choose to trust his life on so precarious 
a tenure. He w^as one of the few peers w’ho still professed an 
attachment to the Presbyterian religion ; and the enemies who 
had abused the laws so grossly to obtain his condemnation, were 
sufficiently likely to use the advantage to the uttermost. He 
escaped from the castle of Edinburgh, disguised in the livery of 
a page, holding up the train of Lady Sophia Lind- 
say, his step-daughter, and went over to Holland. 

Sentence of attainder was immediately pronounced. 

His honours, estate, and life were forfeited in absence ; his arms' 
were reversed and torn ; his posterity incapacitated ; and a 
large reward offered for his head. 

This extravapnt proceeding struck general terror, from its 
audacious violation of justice, while the gross fallacy on which 
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it rested was the subject of general contempt. Even the 
children educated in George Heriot^s Hospital (a charity on a 
plan similar to that of Christ Church in London), turned into 
ridicule the proceedings on this iniquitous trial. They voted 
that their yard dog was a person under tnist, and that the test, 
therefore, should be tendered to him. Poor Watch, you may 
believe, only smelt at the paper held out to him, on which the 
oath was printed, and would pay no more attention to it. Upon 
this, the paper was again oiTered, having been previously rubbed 
over with butter, which induced the mastiff to swallow it. 
This was called taking the test with a qualification, and the 
dog was adjudged to be hanged as a leasing-maker and perverter 
of the laws of the kingdom. 

The extreme violence of these proceedings awakened resent- 
ment as well as fear. But fear was at first predominant. 
Upwards of thirty-six noblemen and gentlemen, attached to the 
Presbyterian religion, resolved to sell their property in Scotland, 
and remove themselves to America, where they might live 
according to the dictates of their conscience. A deputation of 
their number, Lord Melville, Sir John Cochrane, Baillie of Jervis- 
wood, and others, went to London to prepare for this emigration. 
Here the secret was imparted to them, of an enteri)rise 
formed by Monmouth, Shaftesbury, Lord Russell, and Algernon 
Sidney, to alter the government under Charles II. ; and, at all 
events, to prevent, by the most forcible means, tlie Duke of 
York’s ascent to the throne, in c^se of the King’s death. The 
Scottish malcontents abandoned their plan of emigration, to 
engage in this new and more adventurous scheme. Walter 
Scott, Earl of Tarras, brother-in-law of the Duke of Monmouth, 
undertook for a rising in the south of Scotland ; and many of 
his name and kindred, as well as other gentlemen of the Borders 
of Scotland, engaged in the plot. One gentleman who was in- 
vited to join excused himself, on account of the ominous sound 
of the titles of two of the persons engaged. He did not, he 
said, like such words as Gallowshiels and Hangingshaw. 

Besides the Scottish plot, and that which was conducted by 
* Russell and Sidney in London, there were in that city some 
desperate men, of a subordinate description, who proposed to 
simplify the purpose of both the principal conspiracies by putting 
the King to death as he passed by a place called the Ryehouse. 
This last plot becoming public, was the means of defeating the 
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others. But although Campbell of Cessnock, Baillie of Jervis' 
wood, and some conspirators of less consequence, were arrested, 
the escape of most of the persons concerned partly disappointed 
the revenge of the Government. The circumstances attending 
some of these escapes Avere singular. 

Lord ]\relville was about to come to Edinburgh from his 
residence in Fife, and had sent his principal domestic, a High- 
lander, named LlacArthur, to make preparations for his arrival 
in town. The Justice-General was friendly to Lord Melville. 
He had that morning issued warrants for his arrest, and desired 
to put him on his guard, but durst take no steps to do so. 
Happening to sec TiOrd Melville^s valet on the stieet, he bent 
his e^^es significantly on him, and asked, “ What are you doing 
here ? Get ba(;k, you Highland dog ! The man began to say 
he was making preparations for his master coming to town, 
When the Justice again interrupted him, saying, angrily, “ Get 
home, you Highland dog?” and then passed on. MacArthur 
was sensible of the dangerous temper of the times, and upon re- 
ceiving such a hint, slight as it wfis, from siich a man, he re- 
solved to go back to his mabter. At the Ferry he saw a party 
of the guards embarking on the same voyage. Making every 
exertion, he got home time enough to alaim his lord, who im- 
mediately absconded, and soon after got over to Holland. 

Sir Patrick Hume of Polwarth, afterwards Lord Marchmont, 
had a still more naiTow escape. The party of guards sent to 
arrest him had stopped at the house of a friend to the Govern- 
ment to get refreshments, Avhich were amply supplied to them. 
The lady of the house, who secretly favoured the Presbyterian 
interest, connected the appearance of this party, and the inquiries 
which they made concerning the road to Polwarth Castle, with 
some danger threatened to Sir Patrick Hume. She dared not 
write to apprise him, and still less durst she trust a messenger 
with any verbal communication. She therefore wrapt up a 
feather in a blank piece of paper, and sent it over the hills by a 
boy, while she detained the military party as long as she could, 
without exciting suspicion. In the meantime, Sir Patrick re- 
ceived the token, and his acute apprehension being rendered yet 
more penetrating by a sense of danger, lie at once comprehended 
that the feather was meant to convey a hint to him that he 
should fly. 

Having been long peculiarly odious to the Government, Sir 
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Patrick could think of no secure retreat above ground. A 
subterranean vault in Polwarth Churchyard, being that in which 
his ancestors were buried, seemed the only safe place of refuge. 
The sole light admitted into this dreary cell was by a small slit 
at one end. A trusty domestic contrived to convey a bed and 
bed-clothes to this dismal place, and here Sir Patrick lay con- 
cealed during the strict search which was made for him in every 
direction. His daughter, Grizcll Hume, then about eighteen 
years of age, was entrusted with the task of conveying him 
food, which could only bo brought to the vault at midnight. 
She had been bred up in the usual superstitions of the times, 
about ghosts and apparitions, but the duty which she was dis- 
charging to her father banished all such childish fears. When 
she returned from her first journey, her mother asked her 
if she was not frightened in going through the church- 
yard. She answered, that she had felt fear for nothing 
excepting the minister’s dogs (the manse ^ being nigh the 
church), which had kept such a barking as to alarm her for a 
discovery. Her mother sent for the clergyman next morning, 
and by pretending an alarm for mad dogs, prevailed on him to 
destroy them, or shut them up. 

But it was not enough to have a faithful messenger ; much 
precaution w^as also necessary, to secure secretly, and by stealth, 
the provisions for the unfortunate recluse, since, if the victuals 
had been taken openly, the servants must naturally have sus- 
pected the purpose to which they were to be applied. Grizell 
Hume used, therefore, to abstract from the table, as secretly 
as she could, a portion of the family dinner. Sir Patrick 
Hume was fond of sheep’s head (being a good Scotsman 
in all respects), and Grizell, aware of her father’s taste, 
had slipt into her napkin a large part of one which was on 
the table, when one of her brothers, a boy too young to be 
trusted with the secret, bawled out, in his surprise at the dis- 
appearance of the victuals, “Mamma, look at Grizzy — while 
we were supping the broth, she has eaten up all the sheep’s 
head !” 

While in this melancholy abode. Sir Patrick Hume’s prin- 
cipal amusement was reading and reciting Buchanan’s transla- 
tion of the Psalms. After lurking in his father’s tomb, and 
afterwards in his own house, for three or four weeks, he at 
^ Anglice^ Parsonage. 
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leDgfch ventured abroad, and through many dangers made his 
escape to Holland, like other fugitives. 

In the meantime Baillie of Jerviswood, though in a very 
infirm state of health, was brought to that trial from which 
Pclwarth and others had escaped so marvellously. This gentle- 
man had been offered his life, on condition of his becoming a 
witness against Lord Russell ; a proposal w’^hich he rejected 
with disdain, saying, those who uttered it knew neither him 
nor his country. It does not appear that there was the 
slightest evidence of the Scottish gentlemen having any con- 
cern in the scheme for assassinating the King ; but there is 
no doubt that they had meditated an insurrection, as the only 
mode of escaping the continued persecution of the Government. 

When Baillie received sentence of death, he only replied, 
“ My lords, the sentence is sharp, and the time is short ; but 
I thank God, who has made me as fit to die as you are to live.” 
He suffered death with the same firmness ; his 
sister-in-law, a daughter of Warriston, had volun- 
tarily shared his imprisonment, and supported his 
exhausted frame during his trial. She attended his last 
moments on the scaffold, and with Roman fortitude witnessed 
the execution of a horrid sentence. It is worthy of mention, 
that the son and heir of this gentleman afterwards married the 
same young lady who so piously supported her father. Sir 
Patrick llumc, while concealed in the tomb.^ No other per- 
son was executed for accession to what was called the Jervis- 
wood Plot; but many gentlemen were tried in absence, and 
their estates being declared forfeited, were bestowed on the 
most violent tools of the Government. 

Upwards of two thousand individuals were denounced out- 
laws, or fugitives from justice. Other persons obnoxious to 
the rulers were exorbitantly fined. One of these was Sir 
William Scott of Harden, from whose third brother your 
mother is descended. This gentleman, in his early years, had 
been an active member of the Committee of Estates, but was 
now upwards of seventy, and much retired from public life. 

^ Of the marriage between Mr. Geon?e Baillie and Lady Grizcll Hume, 
there were two daughters, Grizell and liachel. The former was married 
to Mr. Murray, afterwards Sir Alexander Murray of Stanhope ; the latter, 
to Charles Lord Binning, eldest son of Thomas, sixth Earl of Haddington, 
from whom are descended the present families of Haddington and of Baillie 
of Jerviswood. 
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But bis nephew, Walter, Earl of Tarras, was deeply concerned 
in the Jerviswood plot; more than one of Harden’s sons were 
also implicated, and hence he became obnoxious to the Govern- 
ment He attended only on the Indulged, that is, licensed 
preachers, and had kept himself free of giving any offence that 
could be charged against him. The celebrated Richard Came- 
ron was for some time his chaplain, but had been dismissed as 
soon as he declared against the Indulgence, and afforded 
other symptoms of the violent opinions of his sect But the 
Privy Council had determined that husbands should be made 
responsible for the penalties and fines incurred by their wives. 
Lady Scott of Harden had become liable for so many trans- 
gressions of this kind, that the sum total, amounting to almost 
two thousand pounds, was, with much difficulty, limited to 
fifteen hundred, an immense sum for a Scottish gentleman of 
that period ; but which was extorted from this aged person by 
imprisonment in the castle of Edinburgh. 

Whilst these affairs were going on in Scotland, the Duke of 
York was suddenly recalled to London by the King, whose 
health began to fail. Monmouth, his favourite son, had been 
obliged to retire abroad, in consequence of the affair of the 
Ryehouse plot. It was said that the King still nourished a 
secret wish to recall his son, and to send tho Duke of York 
back to Scotland. But if he meditated such a change of 
resolution, which seems rather improbable, fate left him no 
opportunity to execute it. 

Charles 11. died of a stroke of apoplexy, which summoned 
him from the midst of a distracted comitry, and a gay and 
luxurious court, on the 6th of February IfiS.*), in the fifty- 
fourth year of his age. 
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Aeeession of Jamies VIL — Invasions and ExecfuMon of Monmouth amd 
ArgyU — Execution of Mvmbold, the principal Conspirator in the 
Myehouse Plot — Imprisonment of a Body of Nonconformists in 
Dunottar Castle — The two Parties of Whig and Tory — James's 
Plans for the Restoration of Popery 

Contemporary Sovereign . — France i Louis XIV. 

1685 

When the Duke of York ascended the throne on the death 
of his brother Chaiies, he assumed the title of James II. of 
England, and James VII. of Scotland. His eldest daughter, 
Mary (whom he had by his first wife), was married to William, 
^Prince of Orange, the Stadtholder or President of the Dutch 
United Provinces ; a prince of great wisdom, sense, and courage, 
distinguished by the share he had taken in opposing the ambition 
of Fiance. He was now next heir to the crown of England, 
unless the King, his father-in-law, should have a surviving 
son by his present Queen, Maiy of Este. It was natural to 
conclude that the Prince of Orange viewed with the most 
intense interest the various revolutions and changes which took 
place in a kingdom where he possessed so deep a stake. It 
did not escape remark that the Duke of Monmouth, the Earl 
of Argyle, and the various malcontents who were compelled 
to fly from England or Scotland, seemed to find support, as 
well as refuge, in Holland. On this subject James made 
several remonstrances to his son-in-law, which the Prince evaded, 
by alleging that a free state, like the Dutch republic, could not 
shut its ports against fugitives, of whatever description ; and 
with such excuses James was obliged to remain satisfied. 
Nevertheless, the enemies of the monarch were so completely 
subdued, both in Scotland and England, that no prince in 
Europe seemed more firmly seated upon his throne. 

In the meanwhile there was no relaxation in the oppressive 
measures carried on in Scotland. The same laws for appre- 
hending, examining, and executing in the fields, those suspected 
of nonconformity, were enforced with unrelenting severity; 
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and as the refusal to bear evidence against a person accused 
of treason was made to amount to a crime equal to treason 
itself, the lands and life of eveiy one seemed to be exposed 
to the machinations of the corrupt ministry of an arbitrary 
prince. To administer or receive the Covenant, or even to 
write in its defence, was declared treasonable, and many 
other delinquencies were screwed up to the same penalty of 
death and confiscation. Those whom the law named traitors 
were thus rendered so numerous, that it seemed to be impossible 
for the most cautious to avoid coming in contact with them, and 
thereby subjecting themselves to the severe penalties denounced 
on all having intercourse with such delinquents. This general 
scene of oppression would, it was supposed, notwithstanding the 
general show of submission, lead to a universal desire to shake 
ofi’ the yoke of James, should an opportunity be afforded. 

Under this conviction, the numerous disjiffected persons who 
had retreated to Holland resolved upon a double invasion of 
Britain, one part of which was to be directed against England,* 
under command of the popular Duke of Monmouth, whose 
hopes of returning in any other peaceful fashion had been 
destroyed by the death of his father, Charles II. The other 
branch of the expedition was destined to invade Scotland, 
having at its head the Earl of Argyle (who had been the victim 
of so much unjust persecution), with Sir Patrick Hume, Sir 
John Cochrane, and others, the most important of the Scottish 
exiles, to assist and counsel him. 

As these Tales relate exclusively to the history of Scotland, 
I need only notice that Monmouth^s share of the undertaking 
seemed, for a time, to promise success. Having landed at 
Lyme, in Dorsetshire, he was joined by greater 
numbera of men than he had means of arming, and 
his rapid progress greatly alarmed Jameses Govern- 
ment. But his adherents were almost entirely of the lower 
order, whose zeal and courage might be relied on, but who had 
no advantages of influence from education or property. At 
length the unfortunate Duke hazarded a battle near Sedgemoor, 
in which his cavalry, from the treacheiy or cowardice of their 
leader, Lord Grey, fled and left the infantry unprotected. 
The sturdy peasants fought with the utmost resolution, untfl 
they were totally broken and dispersed, with great slaughter. 
But the carnage made among the fugitives was forgotten, in 
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comparison with the savage and unsparing judicial prosecutions 
which were afterwards carried on before Judge Jefferies, a man 
whose cruelty was a disgrace to his profession, and to man- 
kind. 

Monmouth himself had no better fortune than his adherents. 
He fell into the hands of the pursuers, and was brought 
prisoner to the Tower of London. He entreated to be permitted 
to have an interview with the King, alleging he had something 
of consequence to discover to him. But when this was at 
length granted, the unhappy Duke had nothing to tell, or 
at least told nothing, but exhausted himself in asking mercy 
at the l|ands of his uncle, who had previously determined not 
to grant it. Monmouth accordingly suffered death on Tower 
Hill, amid the lamentations of the common people, to 
whom he was endeared by his various amiable quali- 
ties and the beauty of his person, fitting him to be the 
delight and ornament of a court, but not to be the liberator of 
an oppressed people. 

While the brief tragedy of Monmouth^s invasion, defeat, and 
death, wiis passing in England, Argyle's invasion of Scotland 
was brought to as disastrous a conclusion. The leaders, even 
before they left their ships, differed as to the coui'se to be 
pursued. Argyle, a great chieftain in the Highlands, was 
naturally disposed to make the principal efforts in that part of 
the country which his friends and followers inhabited. Sir 
Patrick Hume and Sir John Cochrane, while they admitted 
that they were certain to raise the clan of Campbell by 
following the EarTs counsel, maintained, nevertheless, that this 
single clan, however brave and numerous, could not contend 
with the united strength of all the other western tribes, who 
were hostile to Argyle, and personally attached to James II. 
They complained, that by landing in the West Highlands, they 
should expose themselves to be shut up in a corner of the 
kingdom, where they could expect to be joined by none save 
Argyle’s immediate dependents ; and where they must neces- 
sarily be separated from the western provinces, in which the 
oppressed Covenanters had shown themselves ready to rise, even 
without the encouragement of money or arms, or of a number 
of brave gentlemen to command and lead them on. 

These disputes augmented, when, on landing in Kintyre, 
the Earl of Argyle raised his clan to the numl^r of about a 
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thousand men. Joined to the adventurers embarked from 
Holland, who were about three hundred, and to other recruits, 
the insurgent army might amount in all to fifteen hundred, a 
sufficient number to have struck a severe blow before the Royal 
forces could have assembled, if the invaders could have deter- 
mined among themselves where to aim at. 

Argylc proposed marching to Inverary, to attack the Laird 
of Ballechan, who was lying there for the King with six 
hundred Highlanders, waiting the support of the Marquis of 
Athole, then at the head of several clans, and in motion 
towards Argyleshire. But Sir John Cochrane, having had 
some communications in the west, which promised a^ general 
rising in that country, insisted that the main effort should be 
made in that quarter. He had a letter also from a gentleman 
of Lanarkshire, named William Cleland, undertaking that if the 
Marquis of Argyle would declare for the work of Reformation, 
carried on from the year 1638 to 1648, he should be joined 
by all the faithful Presbyterians in that county. Sir John, 
therefore, demanded from Argyle a supply of men and ammu- 
nition, that he might raise the western shires ; and was so 
eager in the request, that he said if nobody would support him, 
he would go alone, with a pitchfork in his hand. 

Either project was hopeful, if either had been rapidly exe- 
cuted, but the loss of time in debating the question was fatal. 
At length the Lowland expedition was determined on; and 
Argyle, with an army augmented to two thousand five hundred 
men, descended into Lennox, proposing to cross the Clyde, and 
summon to arms the Covenanters of the west country. But 
the various parties among the Presbyterians had already fallen 
into debates, whether or not they should own Argyle, and unite 
under his standard ; so that, when that unhappy, and, it would 
seem, irresolute nobleman, had crossed the river Leven, near to 
Dumbarton, he found his little aimy, without any prospect of 
reinforcement, nearly surrounded by superior forces of the King, 
assembling from different points, under the Marquis of Athole, 
the Duke of Gordon, and the Earl of Dumbarton. 

Argyle, pressed on all sides, proposed to give battle to the 
enemy ; but the majority of the council of war which he con- 
voked were of opinion, that it was more advisable to give the 
Royalists the slip, and leaving their encampment in the night, 
to march for Glasgow, or for Bothwell Bridge ; and thus at the 
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same time get into a fiiendly country, and place a large and 
unfordable river betwixt them and a superior enemy. Lighting, 
therefore, numerous fires in the camp, as if it were still occupied 
by them, Argyle and his troops commenced their projected 
manoeuvre ; but a retreat is always a discouraging movement, a 
night-march commonly a confused one, and the want of discipline 
in these hasty levies added to the general want of confidence 
and the universal disorder. Their guides, also, were either 
treacherous or ignorant, for, when morning dawned on the dis- 
spirited insurgents, instead of finding themselves near Glasgow, 
they perceived they were much lower on the banks of the Clyde, 
near Kilpatrick. Here the leaders came to an open rupture. 
Their army broke up and separated ; and when the unfortunate 
Earl, being left almost alone, endeavoured to take refuge in the 
house of a person who had been once his servant, he was in- 
hospitably refused admittance. He then crossed the Clyde, 
accompanied by a single friend, who, perceiving tliat they were 
pursued, had the generosity to halt and draw upon himself the 
attention of the party who followed them. This was at Inch- 
innan ford, upon the river Cart, close to Blythswood House. 

But Argyle was not more safe alone than in company. It 
was observed by some soldiers of the militia, who were out in 
eveiy direction, that the fugitive quitted his horse and waded 
through the river on foot, from which they argued he must be 
a person of importance, who was careless about losing his horse, 
so that he himself made his escape. As soon, therefore, as he 
reached the bank, they fell upon him, and though he made 
some defence, at length struck him down. As he fell he ex- 
claimed, — “Unfortunate Argyle 1” — thus apprising his captors 
of the importance of their prisoner. A large fragment of 
rock, still called Argyle^s Stone, marks the place where he was 
taken. 

Thus terminated this unfortunate expedition, in which Arg 3 de 
seems to have engaged, from an over estimation both of his 
own consequence and military talents, and whicih the Lowland 
gentlemen seem to have join(‘d, from their imperfect knowledge 
of the state of the country, sm reported to them by those who 
deeply felt their own wrongs, and did not consider that the 
majority of their countrymen was overawed and intimidated, 
as well as discontented. 

By way of retaliating upon this unhappy nobleman the 
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severities exercised towards Montrose, which he is said to have 
looked upon in triumph, the same disgraceful indignities were 
used towards Argyle, to which his enemy had been subjected. 
He was carried up the High Street bare-headed, and mounted 
on an unsaddled horse, with the hangman preceding him, and 
was thus escorted to the tol booth. In both cases the disgrace 
lay with those who gave such orders, and did not attach to the 
objects of their mean malevolence. 

The Council debated whether Argyle should be executed on 
the extravagant sentence which had condemned him for a traitor 
and depraver of the laws, on account of his adding a qualifica- 
tion to the test, or whether it were not better to try him anew, 
for the undoubted treason which he had committed by this 
subsequent act of invasion, which afforded a more legal and 
unchallengeable course of procedure. It was resolved, never- 
theless, they should follow the first course, and hold Argyle as 
a man already condemned, lest, by doing otherwise, they should 
seem to throw doubt upon, if not indirectly admit, the illegality 
of the first sentence. 'J’he unfortunate Earl was appointed to 
he beheaded by the Maiden, an instnimcnt resembling the 
Guillotine of modem France. He mounted the scaffold with 

h June. firmness, and embracing the engine by which 

he was to suffer, deedared it the sweetest maiden he 
ever kissed, and submitted with courage to the fatal accomplish- 
ment of Ids sentence. When this nobleman’s death is con- 
sidered as the consequence of a sentence passed against him for 
presmniiig to comment upon and explain an oath which was 
self- contradictory, it can only be termed a judicial murder. 
Upwards of twenty of the most considerable gentlemen of his 
clan were executed in consequence of having joined him. His 
estate was wasted and confiscated; his brother, Lord Niel 
Campbell, was forced to fly to America, and his name doomed 
to extirpation. 

Several of Argylc’s Lowland followers were also condemned 
to death. Amimgst these was Kichard Rumbold, an English- 
man, the principal conspirator in what was called the Ryehouse 
Plot. He was a republican of the old stamp, who might have 
ridden right-hand man to Cromwell himself. He was the most 
active in the scheme for assassinating the two Royal brothers, 
which was to have been executed at his farm called the Rye- 
house, by one party firing on the Royal guards, and another 
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pouriug their shot into the King’s carriage. Rumbold, who 
was to head the latter party, expressed some scruple at shooting 
the innocent postilion, but had no compunction on the project 
of assassinating the King and Duke of York. 

Escaping from England when the discovery took place, this 
stem republican had found refuge in Holland, until he was 
persuaded to take part in Argyle’s expedition. When the 
Scottish leaders broke up in confusion and deserted each other, 
a stranger and an Englishman was not likely to experience 
much aid or attention. Rumbold, left to shift for himself amid 
the general dispersion and flight, was soon beset by a party of 
the Royalists, and while he stoutly defended hitriself against 
two men in front, a third came behind him with a pitchfork, 
put it behind his ear, and turned off his steel cap, leaving his 
head exposed ; on which Rumbold exclaimed, “ 0 cruel country- 
man, to use me thus when my face was to mine enemy !” 

He died the death of a traitor, as his share in the Ryehouse 
conspiracy justly merited. But on the scaffold, Rumbold 
maintained the same undaunted courage he had often 
shown in the field. One of his dying observations 
was That he had never believed that the generality of mankind 
came into the world bridled and saddled, and a few booted and 
spurred to ride upon them.” 

This man’s death w^as afterwards avenged on one Mark Kerr, 
the chief of those who took him : he was murdered before his 
own door by two young men, calling themselves Kumbold’s 
sons, who ripped out his heart, in imitation of what their father 
had suffered on the scaffold. Thus does crime beget crime, and 
cruelty engender cruelty. The actors in this bloody deed made 
their escape, not so much as a dog baying at them. 

Before quitting the subject of Argyle’s rebellion, I may 
mention a species of oppression practised on the nonconformists, 
of a nature differing from those I have already mentioned. 
When the alarm of invasion arose, it was resolved by the Privy 
Council, that all such persons as were in prison on account of 
religion should be sent to the north, for their more safe custody. 
After a toilsome march, rendered bitter by want of food and 
accommodation, as well as by the raillery of the pipers, who 
insulted with ridiculous tunes a set of persons who held their 
minstrelsy to be sinful, the Wanderers, to the number of a 
hundred and sixty persons, of whom there were several women, 
41 
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and even some children, reached the place of their destination. 
This proved to be the castle of Dunottar, a strong fortress, 
almost surrounded by the Grerman Ocean, the same in which, as 
I have told you, the liegalia of Scotland were preserved for some 
time. Here the prisoners were, without distinction, packed 
into a large dungeon, having a window open to the sea, in 
front of a huge precipice. They were neither allowed bedding 
nor provisions, excepting what they bought, and were treated by 
keepers with the utmost rigour. ^ The walls of this place, stiU 
called the Whigs’ vault, bear token to the severities inflicted 
on these unhappy persons. There are, in particular, a number 
of apertures cut in the wall about a man’s height, and it was 
the custom, when such was the jailor’s pleasure, that any 
prisoner who was accounted refractory, should be obliged to 
stand uj) with his arms extended, and his fingers secured by 
wedges in the crevices I have described. It appears that some of 
these apertures or crevices, which are lower than the others, have 
been intended for women, ami even for children. In this cruel 
confinement many died, some were deprived of the use of their 
limbs by rheumatism and other diseases, and several lost their 
lives by desperate attempts to descend from the rock on which 
the (;astle is founded. Some who tried to escape by descending 
the precipice, were retaken, and so cruelly tortured, by lighted 
matches tied between their fingers, that mutilation, and in some 
instances even death ensued. 

The survivors, after enduring this horrid imprisonment for 
six weeks or two months, had the test offered to them. Those 
who, overcome by bodily anguish and the hopeless misery of 
their condition, agreed to take this engagement, were dis- 
charged, and the others transported to the plantations. A 
tombstone in Dunottar Churchyard still preserves the names of 
such as died in this cruel captivity in the various modes we 
have mentioned. 

The failure of the invasions of Monmouth and Argyle, with 
the revenge which had been taken on their unfortunate leaders, 

^ “ The guards luade them pay for every indulgence, even that of water ; 
and when some of the prisoners resisted a demand so unreasonable, and 
insisted on tlieir right to have this necessary of life untaxed, their keepers 
emptied the water on the prison floor, saying, * If they were obliged to 
bring water for the canting Whigs, they were not bound to aflbrd them 
the use of bowls or pitchers gratis.’” — Introdm/Ction to Old Mortality, 
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was by James, in his triumph, recorded by two medals struck 
for the occasion, which bore on one side two severed heads, on 
the other two headless trunks; a device as inhuman as the 
proceedings by which these advantages had been followed up, 
and as the Royal vengeance which had been so unsparingly 
executed. 

The part of the nation which inclined to support the King 
in all political discussions now obtained a complete superiority 
over the rest. They were known by the name of Tories, an 
appellation borrowed from Ireland, where the irregular and 
desultory bands, which maintained a sort of skirmishing war- 
fare after Cromwell had suppressed every national and united 
effort, were so called. Like the opposite term of Whig, Tory 
was at first used as an epithet of scorn and ridicule, and both 
were at length adopted as party distinctions, coming in place of 
those which had been used during the Civil War, the word 
Tory superseding the term of Cavalier, and Whig being applied 
instead of Roundhead. The same terms of distinction have 
descended to our time as expressing the outlines of the two 
political parti(is which divide the Houses of Parliament, and, 
viewed politically, the whole mass of the community. A man 
who considers that, in the general view of the constitution, the 
monarchical power is in danger of being undermined by the 
popular branches, and who therefore supports the crown in 
ordinary cases of dispute, is a Tory ; while one who conceives 
the i)ower of the crown to be more likely to encroach upon the 
liberties of the people, throws his weight and influence into the 
popular scale, and is called a Whig. 

Either of these opinions may be honourably and conscien- 
tiously maintained by the party whom reflection or education 
has led to adopt it ; and the existence of two such parties 
opposing each other with reason and moderation, and by con- 
stitutional means only, is the sure mode of preventing encroach- 
ment either on the rights of the crown or on the privileges of 
the people, and of keeping the constitution itself inviolate, as 
the stays and rigging of a vessel straining against each other in 
opposite diiections tend to keep the ship^s mast upright in its 
place. B\it as it is natural for men to drive favourite opinions 
into extremes, it has frequently happened that the Whigs, or 
the more violent part of that faction, have entertained opinions 
which tended towards democracy ; and that the Tories, on the 
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other hand, indulging in opposite prejudices, have endangered 
the constitution by their tendency towards absolute rule. 

Thus, in the great Civil War, the friends to popular freedom 
began their opposition to Charles L in the laudable desire to 
regain the full extent of constitutional liberty, but could not 
bring the war to a conclusion until the monarchy was totally 
overthrown, and liberty overwhelmed in the ruins. In like 
manner, the Tories of Charles IL and James II. ^s time, re- 
membering the fatal issue of the Civil Wars, adopted the 
opposite and equally mistaken opinion that no check could be 
opposed to the will of the sovereign without danger of over- 
turning the throne, and by their unlimited desire to enlarge 
the prerogative of the crown, they not only endangered the 
national liberty, but conducted the deluded sovereign to his 
ruin. When, therefore, we speak of any particular measure 
adopted by the Whigs or Tories, it would be very rash to 
consider it as deserving of censure or applause merely on account 
of its having originated with the one or other of these parties. 
On the contrary, its real merits (tan only be soundly estimated 
when we have attentively considered its purpose and effect, 
compared with the general spirit of the constitution, and with 
the exigencies of the times when it was brought forward. 

During the whole of Charles the Second's reign a violent 
struggle had been continued in England between the Whigs 
and the Tories, in the course of which both parties acted with 
a furious animosity which admitted of no scruple concerning 
the means to be resorted to for annoying their adversaries. 
The Whig party had availed themselves of that detestable 
imposture called the Popish Plot to throw upon the Tories the 
guilt of an attempt to massacre the Protestants, and bring 
England back to the Catholic faith by the sword. Under this 
pretext they shed no small quantity of innocent blood. The 
Tories regained a decided ascendency by the discovery of the 
Ryehouse Plot, an atrocious enterprise at which men's minds 
revolted, and which the court artfully improved by confounding 
the more moderate schemes laid by Monmouth, Lord Russell, 
and others, for obtaining some relief from the oppressive and 
unconstitutional measures of the court, with the bloody measures 
against the King’s person which Rumbold and other desperate 
men had meditated. The general hatred inspired by the latter 
enterprise excited a widespread clamour against the conspirators, 
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and the Tories in their turn became the instruments of sacrific- 
ing, on account of a conspiracy of which they were ignorant, 
Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney, two men whose names, foi 
free and courageous sentiments, will live for ever in history. 

The prejudice against the Whigs had not subsided when 
James ascended the throne; and the terrible mode in which the 
invasion of Monmouth was suppressed and punished, if it excited 
compassion for the sufferers, sj>rcad, at the same time, general 
dread of the Government. In these circumstances, the whole 
powers of the state seemed about to be surrendered to the King, 
without even a recollection of the value of national liberty, or 
of the blood wliich had been spent in its defence. The danger 
was the greater, that a large proportion of the national clergy 
were extravagant Royalists, who had adopted maxims utterly 
inconsistent with freedom, and with the very essence of the British 
constitution. They contended that the right of kings flowed 
from God, and that they vrerc responsible to Him only for the 
manner in which they exercised it ; that no misconduct, however 
gross, no oppression, however unjust, gave the subject any 
right to defend his person or his property against the violence 
of the sovereign ; and that any attempt at resistance, however 
provoked, was contraiy alike to religion and to law, and rendered 
its author liable to punishment in this world for treason or 
sedition, and in that which is to come to eternal condemnation, 
as foes of the Prince wliom Heaven had made their anointed 
sovereign. Such were the base and slavish maxims into which 
many wise, good, and learned men were hurried, from the recollec- 
tion of the horrors of civil war, the death of OJiaiies I., and the 
destruction of the Hierarcliy; and thus do men endeavour to 
avoid the rei)etitioD of one class of crimes and errors, by rushing 
into extremes of a different description. 

James II. was unquestionably desirous of power ; yet such was 
the readiness with which courts of justice placed at his feet the 
persons and proi)erty of his subjects, and so great the zeal with 
which many of the clergy were disposed to exalt his authority 
into sometliing of a safired cliaracter, accountable for his actions 
to Heaven alone, that it must have seemed impossible for him 
to form any demand for an extension of authority which would 
not have been readily conceded to him, on the slightest hint of 
his pleasure. But it was the misfortune of this monarch to con- 
ceive, that the same sophistry by which divines and lawyers 
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placed the property and personal freedom of his subjects at 
his unlimited disposal, extended his power over the freedom of 
their consciences also. 

We have often repeated, that James was himself a Roman 
Catholic ; and, as a sincere professor of that faith, he was not 
only disposed, but bound, as fex as possible, to bring others into 
the pale of the Church, beyond which, according to the Popish 
belief, there is no salvation. He might also flatter himself, that 
the indulgences of a life which had been in some respects 
irregular, might be obliterated and atoned for by the great and 
important service of ending the northern heresy. To Jameses 
sanguine hopes there appeared at this time a greater chance of 
so important a change being accomplished than at any former 
period. His own power, if he were to trust the expressions of 
the predominant party in the state, was at least as extensive 
over the bodies and minds of his subjects as that of the Tudor 
family, under whose dynasty the religion of England four times 
changed its form, at the will and pleasure of the sovereign. 
James might, therefore, flatter himself that as Henry VIII., by 
his sole fiat, detached England from the Pope, and assumed 
in his own person the office of Head of the Church, so a sub- 
missive clergy, and a willing people might, at a similar expression 
of the present sovereign’s will and pleasure, return again under 
the dominion of the Holy Father, when they beheld their prince 
surrender to him, as a usuri)ation, the right of supremacy which 
his predecessor had seized upon. 

But there was a fallacy in this reasoning. The Reformation 
presented to the English nation advantages both spiritual and 
temporal of which they must necessarily be deprived by a 
reconciliation with Rome. The former revolution was a calling 
from darkness into light, from ignorance into knowledge, from 
the bondage of priestcraft into freedom; and a mandate of 
Henry VIII., recommending a change fraught with such 
advantages, was sure to be promptly obeyed. The purpose of 
James, on the contrary, tended to restore the ignorance of the 
dark ages, to lock up the Scriptures from the use of laymen, to 
bring back observances and articles of faith which were the off- 
spring of superstitious credulity, and which the increasing know- 
ledge of more than a century had taught men to despise. 

Neither would a reconciliation with Rome have been more 
favourable to those who looked to a change of religion only as 
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the means of obtaining temporal advantages. The acquiescence 
of the nobility in the Keformation had been easily purchased 
by the spoils of the Church property ; but their descendants, 
the present possessors, would have every reason to apprehend, 
that a return to the Catholic religion might be cemented by a 
resumption of the Church lands, which had been confiscated at 
the Reformation. 

Thus the alteration which James proposed to accomplish in 
the national religion was a task as different from that eftected 
by Henry VIII. as is that of pushing a stone up bill from 
assisting its natural impulse by rolling it downwards. Similar 
strength may indeed be applied in both cases, but the result of 
the two attempts must be materially different. This distinc- 
tion James did not perceive; and he persevered in his rash 
attempt, in an evil hour for his own power, but a fortunate 
one for the freedom of his subjects, who being called on to 
stmggle for their religion, reasserted their half-surrendered 
liberty, as the only mode by which they could obtain effectual 
means of resistance. 


CHAPTER LIV 

Ccntintced efforts hy James to introduce the Catholic Ascendency — Inva- 
sion of the Prince of Orange — Flight of James — JRcvoluzion of 1688 
— IVilliam and Mary called to the Throne of England 

Contemporary Sovereign,— : Louis XIV. 
1685—1688 

In attempting the rash plan which doubtless liad for its object 
the re-establishment of the Catholic religion in his dominions, 
James II., in his speech to the first English Parliament after 
Monmouth’s defeat, acquainted them with his intentions in 
two particulars, both highly alarming in the existing temper 
of the public. The first was, that having seen, as he said, 
from the example of the last rebellion, that the militia were 
not adequate to maintain the defence of the kingdom, it was 
the King’s purpose in future to maintain a body of regular 
troops, for whose pay he requested the House of Commons 
would make provision. The second point was no less ominous. 
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The King desired that no man should object if he employed 
some officers in the army who were not qualified according to 
the Test Act. “They were persons/' he said, “well known 
to him ; and having had the benefit of their assistance in a 
time of need and danger, he was determined neither to expose 
them to disgrace nor himself to the want of their services on 
a future occasion." 

To understand what is alluded to, you must be informed 
that the Test Act was contrived to exclude all persons from 
offices of puhKc trust, commissions in the army, and the like, 
who should not previously take the test oath, declaring them- 
selves Protestants, according to the Church of England. King 
James's speech from the throne, therefore, intimated first, that 
he intended to maintain a standing military force, and, secondly, 
that it was his purpose to officer these in a great measure with 
Papists, whom he designed thus to employ, although they 
could not take the test. 

Both these suspicious and exceptionable measures being so 
bluntly announced, created great alarm. When it was moved 
in the House of Lords, that thanks be returned for the King's 
speech, Lord Halifax said that thanks were indeed due to his 
Majesty, but it was because he had frankly let them see the 
point he aimed at. In the House of Commons, the reception 
of the speech was more markedly unfavourable ; and an address 
was voted, representing that the Papist officers lay under 
disabilities, which could only be removed by Act of Parliament. 

This intimation was ill received by the King in his turn, 
who expressed himself displeased at the implied jealousy of his 
purposes. The House remained in profound silence for some 
time, until Mr. Cook stood up and said, “I hope we are all 
Englishmen, and not to be frightened out of our duty by a few 
hard words.” This was considered as censurable language, 
and the gentleman who used it was sent to the Tower. The 
King presently afterwards prorogued the Parliament, which 
uever met again during the short remainder of his reign. 

Highly exas])erated and disappointed at the unexpected and 
unfavourable reception which his propositions in favour of the 
Roman Catholics had received from the English Parliament, 
James determined that the legislature of Scotland, which till 
now had studied to fulfil, and even anticipate, his slightest 
wishes, should show their southern neighboiu*s, in this instance 
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alao, the example of submission to the will of their sovereign. 
In order to induce them, and particularly the representatives 
of the burghs, to consent without hesitation, he promised a 
free intercourse of trade with England, and an ample indem- 
nity for all past offences ; measures which he justly regarded as 
essential to the welfare of Scotland. But these highly desir- 
able favours were clogged by a request, proposed as a sort of 
condition, that the penal laws should be abolished, and the test 
withdrawn. The Scottish rarliament, hitherto so submissive, 
were alarmed at this proposal, w'hich although it commenced 
only by putting Popery on a level with the established religion, 
was likely, they thought, to end in overturning the Reformed 
doctrines, and replacing those of the Church of Rome. 

It is true that the Scottish penal law’s respecting the Roman 
Catholics were of the most severe and harsh character. The 
punishments for assisting at the celebration of the moss were, 
for the first oflfence, confiscation and cori)oral punishment ; for 
the second, banishment, and to the third, the pains of treason 
were annexed. These tyrannical laws had been introduced at 
a violent period, when those who had just shaken oft‘ the yoke 
of Popery were desirous to prevent, by every means, the slight- 
est chance of its being again imposed on them, and when, being 
irritated by the recollection of the severities infficted by the 
Roman Catholics on those whom they termed heretics, the 
Protestants vrere naturally disposed to retaliate upon the sect 
by whom intolerant cruelties had been practised. 

But although little could be said in defence of these laws, 
when the Catholics were reduced to a state of submission, the 
greater part by far of the people of Scotland desired that they 
should continue to exist, as a defence to the Reformed religion, 
in case the Papists should at some future period attempt to 
recover their ascendency. They urged, that w hile the Catholics 
remained quiet there had been no recent instance of the penal 
laws being executed against them, and tliat therefore, since 
they were already in actual enjoyment of absolute freedom of 
conscience, the only j>ur])o.se of the proposed abolition of the 
penal laws must bt;, to effect the King’s jmrpose of bringing 
the Catholics forw’ard into public situations, as the favoured 
ministera of the King, and profv.^sing the same religion with 
his Majesty. 

Then in respect to the test oath, men remembered that it 
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had been the contrivance of James himself, deemed so sacred, 
that Argyle had been condemned to death for even slightly 
qualifying it; and declared so necessary to the safety, nay 
existence, of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, that it was 
forced upon Presbyterians at the sword^s point. The Protestants, 
therefore, of eveiy description, were terrified at the test’s being 
dispensed with in the case of the Eoman Catholics, who supported 
as they were by the King’s favour, were justly to be regarded as 
the most formidable enemies of all whom their Church termed 
heretics. 

The consequence of all this reasoning was, that the Episcopal 
party in Scotland, who had hitherto complied with every 
measure which James had proposed, now stopped short in their 
career, and would no longer keep pace with his wishes. He 
could get no answer from the Scottish Parliament, excepting 
the ambiguous expression, that they would do as much for the 
relief of the Catholics as their consciences would permit. 

But James, although he applied to Parliament in the first 
instance, had, in case ho found that assembly opposed to his 
wishes, secretly formed the resolution of taking away the effect 
of the penal laws, and removing the Test Act, by his own royal 
prerogative ; not regarding the hatred and jealousy which he 
was sure to excite by a course of conduct offensive at once to 
the liberties of his subjects and threatening the stability of 
the Keformed religion. 

The pretence on which this stretch of his royal prerogative 
was exerted was very slender. The right indeed had been 
claimed, and occasionally exercised, by the kings of England, 
of dispensing with penal statutes in such individual cases as 
might require exception or indulgence. This right somewhat 
resembled the crown’s power of pardoning criminals whom the 
law has adjudged to death ; but, like the power of pardon, the 
dispensing privilege could only be considered as extending to 
ceases attended with peculiar circumstances. So that when the 
King pretended to suspend the effect of the penal laws in all 
instances whatever, it was just as if, being admitted to be 
possessed of the power of pardoning a man convicted of murder, 
he had claimed the right to pronounce that murder should in 
no case be held a capital crime. This reasoning was unanswer- 
able. Nevertheless, at the risk of all the disaffection which 
such conduct was certain to excite, James was rash enough to 
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put forth a Royal proclamation, in which, by liia own authority, 
lie dispensed at once with all the penal laws affecting Catholics, 
and annulled the oath of Supremacy and the Test, so that a 
Catholic became as eligible for public employment as a Protest- 
ant. At the same time, to maintain some appearance of 
impartiality, an indulgence was granted to moderate Presby- 
terians, while the laws against the conventicles which met in 
arms, and in the open fields, were confirmed and enforced. 

In this arbitrary and violent proceeding, James was cliiefly 
directed by a few Catholic counsellors, none of whom had much 
reputation for talent, while most of them were inspired by a 
misjudging zeal for theii* religion, and imagined they saw the 
restoration of Popery at hand. To these must be added two 
or three statesmen, who, being originally Protestants, had 
adopted the Catholic religion in compliance with the wishes 
of the King. From these men, who had sacrificed conscience 
and decency to court favour, the very worst advice was to be 
apprehended, since they were sure to assert to extremity the 
character which they had adopted on the ground of self-interest. 
Such a minister was the Earl of Perth, Chancellor of Scotland, 
who served the King’s pleasure to the uttermost in that king- 
dom ; and such, too, was the far more able and dangerous Earl 
of Sunderland in England, who, under the guise of the most 
obsequious obedience to the King’s pleasure, made it his study 
to drive James on to the most extravagant measures, with the 
secret resolution of deserting him as soon as he should see him 
in danger of perishing by means of the tempest which he had 
encouraged him wantonly to provoke. 

The sincerity of those converts who change their faith at a 
moment, when favour and power can be obtained by the ex- 
change, must always bo doubtful, and no character inspires 
more contempt than that of an apostate who deserts his reli- 
gion for love of gain. Kot, however, listening to these obvious 
considerations, the King seemed to press on the conversion of 
his subjects to the Roman Catholic faith, without observing 
that each proselyte, by the fact of becoming so, was rendered 
generally contemptible, and lost any influence he might have 
formerly possessed. Indeed the King’s rage for making converts 
was driven to such a height by his obsequious ministers, that 
an ignorant negro, the servant or slave of one Reid, a mounte- 
bank, was publicly baptized after the Catholic ritual upon a 
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I in the High Street of Edinburgh, and christened James, 
in honour, it was said, of the Lord Chancellor James Earl of 
Perth, King James himself, and the Apostle James, 

While the King was deserted by his old friends and allies 
of the Episoo]}al Clmrcli, he probably expected that his ene- 
mies, the Presbyterians, would have been conciliated by the un- 
expected lenity which they experienced. To bring this about, 
the Indulgence was gradually extended until it comprehended 
almost a total abrogation of all the oppressive laws respecting 
fanatics and conventicles, the Oamerouians alone being ex- 
cepted, who disowned the King^s authority. But the Protest- 
ant nonconformists, being wise enough to penetrate into the 
schemes of the Prince, remained determined not to form a 
union with the Catholics, and generally refused to believe that 
the King had any other object in view than the destruction of 
Protestants of every description. 

Some ministers, indeed, received the toleration with thanks 
and flattery ; and several Presbyterians of rank accepted offices 
under Government in the room of Episcopalians, who had re- 
signed rather than acquiesce in the dispensation of the penal 
laws. But, to use their own expressions, the more clear-sighted 
Presbyterians plainly saw that they had been less aggrieved 
with the wounds, stabs, and strokes, which the Church had 
formerly received, than by this pretended Indulgence, which 
they likened to the cruel courtesy of Joab, who gave a salute 
to Abner, while at the same time he stabbed him under the 
fifth rib. This w^as openly maintained by one large party 
among the Presbyterians, while the more moderate admitted, 
that Heaven had indecMl made the King its instrument to pro- 
cure some advantage to the Church ; but that being convinced 
the favour shown to them was not sincere, but bestowed with 
the purpose of disuniting Protestants amongst themselves, they 
owed James little gratitude for that which he bestowed, not 
from any good-will to them, but to further his own ends. 

These discords between the King and his fonner friends in 
Scotland occasioned many changes in the administration of the 
country. The Duke of Queensberry, who had succeeded 
Lauderdale in his unlimited authority, and had shown the same 
disposition to gratify the King on all former occasions, was 
now disgraced on account of his reluctance to assent to the 
rash measures adopted in favour of the Catholics. Perth and 
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Melfort, the last also a convert to the Catholic faith, were 
placed at the head of the administration. On the other hand, 
Sir George MacKenzie, long King’s advocate, and so severe 
against the Covenanters that he received the name of the 
Bloody MacKenzie, refused to countenance the revocation of 
the penal laws, and was, like Qiieensberry, deprived of his 
office. Sir James Stewart of Good trees, named in his stead, 
was a Presbyterian of the more rigid sort, such as were usually 
called fanatics. Judges were also created from the same op- 
pressed party. But none of the nonconformists so promoted, 
however gratified with their own advancement, cither forgot 
the severity with which their sect had been treated, through 
the express interference and inliuence of James, or gave the 
infatuated monarch credit fur sincerity in his apparent change 
of disposition towards them. 

Insensible to the general loss of his friends and partisans, 
James proceeded to press the exercise of his dispensing power. 
By a new order from couit, the most ridiculous and irritating 
that could well be imagined, all persons in civil employment, 
without exception, were ordered to lay down their offices, and 
resume them again by a new commission, without taking the 
test; which reassumption, being an act done against the ex- 
isting laws, they were required instantly to wipe out, by taking 
out a remission from the crown for obeying the Iloyal command. 
And it was declared, that such as did not obtain such a remission, 
should be afterwards im’apablc of pardon, and subjected to all 
the penalties of not having taken the test. Thus the King laid 
his commaiuls upon lus subjects to break one of the standing 
laws of the kingdom, and then stood prc])ared to enforce against 
them the penalty wliich they had incurred (a penalty due to 
the crown itself), unless they consented to shelter themselves 
by accepting a pardon from the King for a crime which they had 
committe^d by his order, and thus far acknowledge his illegal 
power to susj»end the laws. In this manner, it was expected 
that all official pemons would be compelled personally to act 
under and acknowledg(^ the King’s power of dispensing with the 
constitution. 

In England the same course of misgovernment wjis so openly 
pursued, that no romn was left the people to doubt that James 
designed to imitate the conduct of his friend and ally, Louis 
XIV. of France, in the usurpation of despotic power over the 
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bodies and consciences of his subjects. It was just about this 
time that the French monarch revoked the toleration which 
had been granted by Henry IV. to the French Protestants, and 
forced upwards of half a million of his subjects, offending in 
nothing excepting their worshipping God after the Protestant 
manner, into exile from their native country. Many thousands 
of these persecuted men found refuge in Great Britain, and by 
the accounts they gave of the injustice and cruelty with which 
they had been treated, increased the general hatred and dread 
of the Catholic religion, and in consequence the public jealousy 
of a prince who was the bigoted follower of its tenets. 

But James was totally blind to the dangerous precipice on 
which he stood, and imagined that the murmurs of the people 
might be suppressed by the large standing army which he 
maintained, a considerable part of which, in order to overawe 
the city of London, lay encamped on Hounslow Heath. 

To be still more assured of the fidelity of his army, the 
King was desirous to introduce amongst them a number of 
Catholic officers, and also to convert as many of the soldiers as 
possible to that religion. But even among a set of men, who 
from their habits arc the most disposed to ol)edience, and per- 
haps the most indifferent about religious distinctions, the name 
of Papist was odious ; and the few soldiers who embraced that 
persuasion were treated by their comrades with ridicule and 
contempt. 

In a word, any prince less obstinate and bigoted than James 
might easily have seen that the army would not become his 
instrument in altering the laws and religion of the country. 
But he proceeded with the most reckless indifference to pro- 
voke a struggle which it was plain must be maintained 
against the univeraal sentiments of his subjects. He had the 
folly not only to set up the Catholic worship in his Royal chapel, 
with the greatest pomp and jmblicity, but to send an am- 
bassador, Lord Castlemaiue, to the Pope, to invite his Holiness 
to countenance his proceedings, by affording him the presence 
of a nuncio from the See of Rome. Such a communication 
was, by the law of England, an act of high treason, and excited 
the deepest resentment in England, while abroad it was rather 
ridiculed than applauded. Even the Pope himself afforded the 
bigoted monai’ch very little countenance in his undertaking, 
being probably of opinion that James’s movements were toe 
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dolent to be secure. His Holiness was also on indifferent 
tenns with Louis XIV., of whom James was a faithful ally, 
and, on the whole, the Pope was so little disposed to sympathise 
with the imprudent efforts of the English monarch in favour 
of the Catholic religion, that he contrived to evade every 
attempt of Lord CastlemaJne to enter upon business, by 
affecting a violent fit of coughing whenever the conversation 
took that turn. Yet even this coldness, on the part of the 
head of his own Church, who might be supposed favourable 
to James’s views, and so intimately concenied in the issue 
of his attempt, did not chill the iiisane zeal of the English 
monarch. 

To attain his purpose with some degree of grace from Parlia- 
meut, which, though he affected to despise it, he was still 
desirous of conciliating, the King took the most imconstitutional 
measures to influence the members of both Houses. One mode 
was by admitting individuals to private audienc^cs, called Closet- 
ings, and using all the personal arguments, promises, and 
threats which his situation enabled him to enforce, for the 
purpose of inducing the members to comply with his views. 
He extorted also, from many of the Royal burghs, both 
in England and Scotland, the surrender of their charters, and 
substituted others which placed the nomination of their repre- 
sentatives to Parliament in the hands of the crown ; and he 
persisted obstinately in removing Protestants from all offices 
of honour and trust in the Government, and in filling their 
situations with Papists. Even his own brothers -in -law, the 
Earls of Clarendon and Rochester were disgraced, or at least 
dismissed from their employments, because they would not 
sacrifice their religious principles to the King^s arguments and 
promises. 

Amid so many subjects of jeiilousy, all uniting to show that 
it was the purpose of the King to assume arbitrary power, and 
by the force of tyranny over the rights and lives of his subjects, 
to achieve a change in the national religion, those operations 
which immediately affected the Chm’ch were the objects of 
peculiar attention. 

As early in his unhappy cai-eer as 1686, the year following 
that of his accession to the throne, James had ventured to re- 
establish one of the most obnoxious institutions in his father’s 
reign, namely, the Court of High Ecclesiastical CommisBion, 
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for trying all offences of the clergy. Thin oppressive and 
vexatious judicature had been abolished in Charles the First’s 
time, along with the Star Chamber, and it was declared by act 
of Parliament that neither of them should ever be again erected. 
Yet the King, in spite of experience and of law, recalled to life 
this oppressive Court of Ecclesiastical Commission, in order to 
employ its arbitrary authority in support of the cause of Popery. 
Sharpe, a clergyman of London, had preached with vehemence 
in the controversy between Protestants and Catholics, and some 
of the expressions he made use of were interj^reted to reflect on 
the King. Sharpe endeavoured to apologise, but, nevertheless, 
the Bishop of London received orders to suspend the preacher 
from his functions. That prelate excused himself from obedience, 
because bo had no power to proceed thus sunimarily against a 
person not convicted of any offence. The Bishop’s excuse, as 
well as Sharpe’s apology, were disregarded, and both were 
suspended from their functions by this illegal court; the 
preacher, because he exerted himself, as his profession required, 
in combating the arguments by which many were seduced from 
the Protestant faith ; the prelate, because he declined to be 
an instrument of illegal oppression. The people saw the result 
of this trial, with a deep sense of the illegality shown and the 
injustice inflicted. 

The Universities were equally the object of the King’s un- 
provoked aggressions. It was in their bosom that the youth 
of the kingdom, more especially those destined for the clerical 
profession, were educated, and James naturally concluded, that 
to introduce the Catholic influence into these two great and 
learned bodies would j.uove a most important step in his grand 
plan of re-establishing that religion in England. 

The experiment upon Cambridge wtis a slight one. The 
King, by liis mandate, required the University to confer a de- 
gree of mavster of arts upon Father Francis, an ignorant Bene- 
dictine monk. Academical honours of this kind are generally 
conferred without respect to the religion of the party receiving 
them ; and indeed the University had, not very long before, 
admitted a Mahommedan to the degree of master of arts ; but 
that was an honorary degree only, whereas the degree demanded 
for the Bcncdi(;tine monk inferred a right to sit and vote in the 
elections of the University, whose members, considering that 
the Papists so intrcKluced might soon control the Protestants. 
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resolved to oppose the King’s purpose iu the commeuccmeut, 
and refused to grant the degree required. The Court of High 
Commission suspended the vice-chancellor, but the University 
chose a man of the same determined spirit in his room ; so that 
the King was not the nearer to his object, which he was com- 
pelled for the present to abandon. 

Oxford, however, was attacked with more violence, and the 
consequences were more important. That celebrated University 
had been distinguished by its unalterable attachment to the 
Royal cause. When Charles 1. was compelled to quit London, 
he found a retreat at Oxford, where the various colleges ex- 
pended in supporting his cause whatever wealth they possessed, 
while many members of the University exposed their lives in 
his service. In Charles the Second’s time, Oxford, on account 
of its inflexible loyalty, had been chosen as the pla(;e where the 
King convoked a short Parliament, when the interest of the 
Whigs in the city of London wjis so strong as to render him 
fearful of remaining in its vicinity. It w^as less to the honour 
of this University, that it had shown itself the most zealous in 
expressing, and enforcing by its ordinances, the slavish tenets 
of passive obedience and non-resistance to the Royal authority 
which were then professed by many of the members of the 
Church of England ; but it was an additional proof that their 
devotion to the King was almost unlimited. 

But if James recollected anything whatever of these marks 
of loyalty to the crown, the remembrance served only to en- 
courage him in his attack upon the privileges of the University, 
in the belief that they would not be firmly resisted. With 
ingratitude, therefore, as well as folly, he proceeded to intrude 
his mandate on the society of Magdalen College, commanding 
them to choose for their president one of the new converts to 
the Catholic religion, and on their refusal, expelled them from 
the college ; thus depriving them of their revenues and endow- 
ments, because they would not transgress the statutes, to the 
observance of which they had solemnly sworn. 

A still more fatal error, which seems indeed to have carried 
James’s imprudence to the uttermost, was the ever memorable 
prosecution of the bishops, which had its origin in the following 
circumstances. In 1688 James published a second declara- 
tion of indulgence, with an order subjoined, by which it was 
appointed to be read in all the churches. The greater part of 
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the English bishops, disapproving of the King’s pretended pre- 
rogative of dispensing with the test and penal laws, resolved 
to refuse obedience to this order, which, as their sentiments 
were well known, could only be intended to disgrace them in 
the eyes of the people. Six of the most distinguished of the 
prelates joined with [Bancroft] the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in a humble petition to the King, praying his Majesty would 
dispense with their causing to be published in their dioceses a 
declaration founded upon the claim of Royal dispensation, which 
claim having been repeatedly declared illegal, the petitioners 
could not, in prudence, honour, or conscience, be accessary to 
distributing a paper which asserted its validity in so solemn a 
manner all over the nation. 

The King was highly incensed at this remonstrance, and 
summoning the seven prelates before his Privy Council, he 
demanded of them if they owned and adhered to their petition. 
They at once acknowledged that they did so, and were instantly 
committed to the Tower, on a charge of sedition. The rank 
and respectability of these distinguished men, the nature of 
the charge against whom, in the popular apprehension, was an 
attempt to punish them for a bold yet respectful discharge of 
their high duties, coupled with the anxious dread of what 
might be expected to follow such a violent procedure, wrought 
up the minds of the people to the highest pitch. 

An immense multitude assembled on the banks of the 
Thames, and beheld with grief and wonder those fathers of 
the Church conveyed to prison in the boats appointed for that 
purpose. The enthusiasm was extreme. The spectators wept, 
they kneeled, they prayed for the safety of the prisoners, which 
was only endangered by the firmness with whicli they had held 
fast their duty ; and the benedictions which the persecuted 
divines distributed on every side were answered with the 
warmest wishes for their freedom, and the most unreserved 
avowal of their cause. All this enthusiasm of popular feeling 
was insulBcient to open James’s eyes to his madness. He 
urged on the proceedings against the prelates, who, on the 17 th 
June 1688, were brought to trial, and, after a long and most 
interesting hearing of their cause, wore fully acquitted. The 
acclamations of the multitude were loud in proportion to the 
imiversal anxiety which prevailed while the case was in depend- 
ence; and when the news reached the camp at Hounslow^ 
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the extravagant rejoicings of the soldiers, unchecked by the 
King’s own presence, showed that the army and the people 
were animated by the same spirit. 

Yet James was so little influenced by this universal expres- 
sion of adherence to the Protestant cause, that he continued 
his headlong career with a degree of rapidity which compelled 
the reflecting part of the Catholics themselves to doubt and 
fear the event. He renewed his violent interference with the 
universities, endeavoured to thrust on Magdalen College a 
Popish bishop, and resolved to prosecute every clergyman who 
should refuse to read his declaration of indulgence, that is to 
say, with the exception of an inconsiderable minority, the whole 
clergy of the Church of England. 

While the kingdoms of Scotland and England were agitated 
by these violent attempts to establish the Roman Catholic 
religion, their fears were roused to the highest pitch by observ- 
ing with what gigantic strides the King was advancing to the 
same object in Ireland, where, the great body of the people 
being Catholics, he had no occasion to disguise his purposes. 
Lord Tyrconnell, a headstrong and violent man, and a Catholic 
of course, was appointed Viceroj^, and proceeded to take every 
necessaiy step, by arming the Papists and depressing the Pro- 
testants, to prepare for a total change, in which the lattei' 
should be subjugated by a Catholic Parliament. The violence 
of the King’s conduct in a country whore he was not under the 
necessity of keeping any fair appearances, too plainly showed 
the Protestants of England and Scotland that the measure 
presented to them as one of general toleration for all Christian 
sects, was in fact designed to achieve the supremacy of the 
Catholic faith over heresy of every denomination. 

During all this course of mal-administration, the sensible 
and prudent part of the nation kept their eyes fixed on William, 
Prince of Orange, marri(;d, as I have before told you, to James’s 
eldest daughter, Mary, and heir to the throne, unless it hap- 
pened that the King should have a son by his present Queen. 
This was an event which had long been held improbable, for 
the children which the Queen had hitherto borne were of a very 
weak constitution, and did not long survive their birth ; and 
James himself was now an elderly man. 

The Prince of Orange, therefore, having a fair prospect of 
attaining the throne after his father-in-law’s death, observed 
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great caution in his communicationB with the numerous and 
Tarious factions in England and Scotland ; and even to those 
who expressed the greatest moderation and the purest senti- 
ments of patriotism, he replied with a prudent reserve, exhort- 
ing them to patience, dissuading from all hasty insurrections, 
and pointing out to them, that the death of the King must 
put an end to the innovations which he was attempting on the 
constitution. 

But an event took place which entirely altered the Prince 
of Orange’s views and feelings, and forced him upon an enter- 
prise, one of the most remarkable in its progress and conse- 
quences of any which the history of the world affords. Mary, 
Queen of England, and wife of James IL, was delivered of a 
male child, on the 10th June 1688. The Papists had long 
looked forward to this event as one which should perpetuate 
the measures of the King in favour of the Roman Catholics 
after his own death. They had, therefore, ventured to pro- 
phesy that the expected infant would be a son, and they 
imputed the fulfilment of their wishes to the intervention of 
the Virgin Mary of Loretto, propitiated by prayers and pil- 
grimages. 

The Protestant party, on the other hand, were disposed to 
consider the alleged birth of the infant, which had happened 
so seasonably for the Catholics, as the result not of a miracle 
of the Popish saints, but of a trick at court. They affirmed 
that the child was not really the son of James and his wife, but 
a supposititious infant, whom they were desirous to palm upon 
their subjects ns the legal heir of the throne, in order to defeat 
the claims of the Protestant successors. This assertion, though 
gravely swallowed by the people, and ^videly spread amongst 
them, was totally without foundation ; nor was it possible that 
there could exist more complete proof of such a fact, than 
James himself published to the world concerning the birth of 
this young Prince of Wales. But the King’s declarations, 
and the evidence which he at length made public, were unable 
to bear down the calumny which was so widely and anxiously 
circulated. The leaders of the Protestant party, whatever 
they might themselves believe, took care to make the rumour 
of the alleged imposture as general as possible ; and many 
whose Tory principles would not have allowed them to oppose 
the succession of a prince really descended of the blood royal, 
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stood prepared to dispute the right of the infant to succeed to 
the throne, on account of the alleged doubtfulness of his 
birth. 

One thing, however, was certain, that whether the child 
was supposititious or not, his birth was likely to prolong the 
misgovernment under which the country groaned. There now 
no longer existed the prospect that James would be, at no 
distant date, succeeded by his son-in-law, the Prince of Orange, 
with whom the IVotestant religion must necessarily recover 
its predominance. This infant was of course to be trained up 
in the religion and principles of his father ; and the influence 
of the dreaded spirit of Popery, instead of terminating with 
the present reign, would maintain and extend itself through 
that of a youthful successor. The Prince of Orange, on his 
part, seeing himself, by the birth and rights of this infant, 
excluded from the long-hoped-for succession to the crown of 
England, laid aside his caution, with the purpose oi‘ biking a 
bold and active interference in British politics. 

He now publicly, though with decency, declared that his 
sentiments were opposite to those on which his father-in-law 
acted, and that though he wjis disposed to give a hearty con- 
sent to repealing penal statutes in all cases, being of opinion 
that no one should be punished for his religious opinions, yet 
he could not acquiesce in the King's claim to dispense with the 
test, which only excluded from public oftices those whose con- 
science would not permit them to conform to the established 
religion of the country in w^hich they lived. Having thus 
openly declared his sentiments, the Prince of Orange was re- 
sorted to openly or secretly, by all those, of whatever political 
opinions, who joined in the ^icneral fear for the religious and 
civil liberties of the country, which were threatened by the 
bigotry of James. Encouraged by the universal sentiments of 
the English nation, a few Catholics excepted, and by the urgent 
remonstrances of many of the leading men of all the various 
parties, the Prince of Orange resolved to appear in England at 
the head of an armed force, with the purpose of putting a stop 
to James’s encroachments on the constitution in Church and 
State. 

Under various plausible pretexts, therefore, the Prince 
began to assemble a navy and army adequate to the bold 
invasion which he meditated; while neither the warning of 
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the King of France, who penetrated the purpose of these 
preparations, nor a sense of the condition in which he himself 
stood, could induce James to take any adequate measures of 
defence. 

The unfortunate Prince continued to follow the same measures 
which had lost him the hearts of his subjects, and every step 
ho took encouraged and prompted disaffection. Dubious of 
the allegiance of his army, he endeavoured, by introducing 
Irish Catholics amongst them, to fill their ranks, in part at 
least, with men in whom he might repose more confidence. 
But the lieutenant-colonel and five captains of the regiment in 
which the experiment was first tried, refused to receive the 
proposed recruits ; and though these officers were cashiered for 
doing so, yet their spirit was generally applauded by those of 
their own profession. 

Another experiment on the soldiery had a stiU more morti- 
fying result. Although it is contrary to the British constitu- 
tion to engage soldiers under arms in the discussion of any 
political doctrine, since they must be regarded aa the servants, 
not the counsellors of the state, neveitheless James resolved, 
if possible, to obtain from the army their approbation of the 
repeal of the test and the penal statutes. By way of experi- 
ment, a single battalion was drawn up in his own presence, and 
informed tliat they must either express their hearty acquiescence 
in the. King’s purposes in respect to these laws, or lay down 
their arms, such being the sole condition on which their 
services would be received. On hearing this appeal, the whole 
regiment, excepting two officers and a few Catholic soldiers, 
laid down their arms. The King stood mute with anger and 
disappointment, and at length told them, in a sullen and 
offended tone, to take up their arms and retire to their 
quarters, adding that be would not again do them the honour 
to ask their opinions. 

While James was thus extorting from his very soldiers 
opinions the most unfavourable to his measures, he suddenly 
received intelligence from his ambassador in Holland, that the 
Prince of Orange was about to put to sea with an army of 
fifteen thousand men, supplied by the States of Holland, and 
a fleet of five hundred sail 

Conscious that he had lost the best safeguard of a monarch — 
namely, the love and affections of his subjects, this news came 
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upon James like a thunder- clap. He hastened to retract all 
the measures which had rendered his reign so unpopular ; but 
it was with a precipitation which showed fear, not conviction, 
and the people were persuaded that the concessions would be 
recalled as soon as the danger was over. 

In the meantime the Dutch ileet set sail. At drst it 
encountered a storm, and was driven back into hai’bour But 
the damage sustained by some of the vessels being 
speedily repaired, they again put to sea, and with so 
much activity, that the short delay proved rather of service 
than otherwise; for the English fleet, which had also been 
driven into harbour by the storm, could not be got ready to 
meet the invaders. Steering for the west of England, the 
Prince of Orange landed in Torbay on the 5th November 
1688, being the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot, a circum- 
stance which seemed propitious to an enterprise commenced in 
opposition to the revival of Popery in England. 

Immediately on his landing the Prince published a mani- 
festo, setting forth, in plain and strong terms, the various 
encroachments made by the reigning monarch upon the British 
constitution, and upon the rights as well of the Church as of 
private persons and corporate bodies. He came, he said, with 
an armed force, to protect his person from the King’s evil coun- 
sellors, but declared that his only purpose was to have a full 
and free Parliament assembled, in order to procure a general 
settlement of religion, liberty, and property. 

Notwithstanding that so many persons of rank and influence 
had privately encouraged the Prince of Orange to this under- 
taking, there appeared at first very little alacrity to support 
him in carrying it through. The inhabitants of the western 
counties, where the Prince landed, were overawed by recollection 
of the fearful punishment inflicted upon those who had joined 
Monmouth, and the Prince had advanced to Exeter ere he was 
joined by any adherent of consequence. But from the time 
that one or two gentlemen of consideration joined him, a general 
commotion took place all over England, and the nobility and 
gentry assumed arms on every side for redress of the grievances 
set forth in the Prince’s manifesto. 

In the midst of this universal defection. King James gave 
orders to assemble his army, assigned Salisbury for his head- 
quarters, and announced his purpose of fighting the invaders. 
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But he was doomed to experience to what extent he had alien< 
ated the afiections of his subjects by his bigoted and tyrannical 
conduct. Several noblemen and officers of rank publicly 
deserted, and carried off to the Prince's army numbers of their 
soldiers. Amongst these was Lord Churchill, afterwards the 
celebrated Duke of Marlborough. He was a particular favourite 
of the unhappy King, who had bestowed a peerage on him, 
with high rank in the army; and his desertion to the Prince 
on this occasion showed that the universal aversion to King 
James's measures had alienated the affections of those who 
would otherwise have been most devotedly attached to him. 

A still more striking defection seems to have destroyed the 
remains of the unhappy monarch's resolution. His second 
daughtfci, the Princess Anne, who was married to a younger 
son of the King of Denmark, called Prince George, escaped by 
night from London, under the protection of the Bishop of that 
city, who raised a body ol‘ horse for her safeguard, and rode 
armed at tlicir head. She fled to Nottingham, where she was 
received by the Earl of Dorset, and declared for a free Protestant 
Parliament. Her husband, and other persons of the first 
distinction, joined the Prince of Orange, 

The sudden and unexpected dissolution of his power, when 
every morning brought intelligence of some new defection or 
insurrection, totally destroyed the firmness of James, who, 
notwithstanding his folly and misconduct, becomes, in this 
I)eriod of unmitigated calamity, an object of our pity. At the 
tidings of his daughter's flight, he exclaimed, with the agony 
of paternal feeling, “God help me, my own children desert 
me!" In the extremity and desolation of his distress, the 
unfortunate monarch seems to have lost all those qualities which 
had gained him in earlier life the character of courage and 
sagacity ; and the heedless rashness with which he had scorned 
the distant danger w^as only equalled by the prostrating degree 
of intimidation which now overwhelmed him. 

He disbanded his army, to the great increase of the general 
confusion ; and finally, terrified by the recollection of his father's 
fate, he resolved to withdraw himself from his kingdom. It is 
probable that he could not have taken any resolution which 
would have been so grateful to the Prince of Orange. If James 
had remained in Britain, the extremity of his misfortunes would 
probably have awakened the popular compassion ; and the 
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tenets of the High Churchmen and Tories, although they had 
given way to their apprehensions for the safety of religion and 
liberty, might, when these were considered as safe, have raised 
many partisans to the distressed monarch. Besides, while 
King James remained in his dominions, it would have been an 
obnoxious and odious attempt, on tlio part of the Prince of 
Orange, to have plucked the crown forcibly from the head of 
his father-in-law, in order to place it upon his own. On the 
other hand, if the flight of the King into foreign countries 
should leave the throne unoccupied, nothing could be so natural 
as to place there the next Protestant heir of the crown, by 
whose providential interference the liberties and constitution of 
the country had been rescued from such imminent danger. 

Fortune seemed at first adverse to an escape, which was 
desired by King James, owing to his fears, and by the Prince 
of Orange, in consequence of his hopes. As the King, attended 
by one gentleman, endeavoured to get on board of a vessel 
prepared for his escape, they were seized by some rude fisher- 
men, who were looking out to catch such priests and Catholics 
as were flying from the kingdom. At the hands of these men 
the unfortunate monarch received some rough treatment, until 
the gentry of the country interposed for the protection of his 
person, but still refused to permit him to depart the kingdom. 
He was allowed, however, to return to London, where the 
rabble, with their u3u«al mutability, and moved with compassion 
for the helpless state to which they beheld the King reduced, 
received him with acclamations of favour. 

The Prince of Orange, not a little disappomted by this 
incident, seems to have determined to conduct himself towards 
his father-in-law with such a straiii of coldness and severity as 
should alann James for his personal safety, and determine him 
to resume his purpose of flight. With such a view the Prince 
refused to receive the nobleman whom the King had sent to 
him to desire a conference, and ordered the messenger to be 
placed under arrest. In reply to the message he issued a com- 
mand, transmitted at midnight, that the King should leave his 
palace the next morning. The dejected sovereign yielded to 
the mandate, and, at his own request, Rochester was assigned 
for his abode. That happened which must have gsdDcc. 
been foreseen, from his choosing a place near the river 
as his temporary habitation. James privately embarked on 
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board of a frigate, and was safely landed at Ambletcuse, in 
France. He was received by Louis XIV. with the utmost 
generosity and hospitality, and lived for many years at St. 
Germains under his protection and at his expense, excepting 
only during a short campaign (to be afterwards noticed) in 
Ireland. Every efibrt to replace him in his dominions only 
proved destructive to those who were engaged in them. The 
exiled monarch was looked upon with reverence by sincere 
Catholics, who counted him as a martyr to his zeal for the 
form of religion which he and they professed ; but by others he 
was ridiculed as a bigot who had lost three kingdoms for the 
sake of a mass. 

A Convention, as it was called (in effect a Parliament, though 
not such in form, because it could not be summoned in the 
King^s name), was convoked at Westminster; and, at their 
first meeting, they returned their unanimous thanks to the 
Prince of Orange for the deliverance which he had achieved for 
the nation. The House of Commons then proceeded, by a 
great majority, to vote that King James had forfeited his regal 
title by a vaiiety of encroachments on the constitution ; that, 
by his flight, he had abdicated the government ; and that the 
throne was vacant. But as great part of this resolution was 
adverse to the doctrine of the Tories, who refused to adopt it, 
the mention of forfeiture was omitted ; and it was finally settled 
that by his evil administration, and subsequent flight from 
Britain, King James had abdicated the throne. And I cannot 
forbear to point out to you the singular wisdom of both the 
great parties in the state, who, by keeping the expressions of 
their resolution so general as to clash with the sentiments of 
neither, concurred in a measure so important, without starting 
any theoretical disputes to aw'aken party contention at a 
moment when tlie peace of England depended on unanimity. 

The throne being thus declared vacant, the important ques- 
tion remained, by whom it should be filled. This was a point 
warmly disputed. The Tories were contented that the Prince 
of Orange should exercise the regal power, but only under the 
title of Regent. Tliey could not reconcile themselves to the 
dethroning a King an(l electing his successor ; and contended, 
that James’s course of misconduct did not deprive him of his 
kingly right and title, but only operated like some malady, 
which rendered him unfit to have the exercise of regal power. 
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The Whigs replied, that this doctrine would prevent the nation 
from deriving the desired advantages from the Ecvolution, 
since, if James was in any respect to be acknowledged as a 
sovereign, he might return and claim the power which is in- 
alienable from the Royal right. Besides, if James was still 
King, it was evident that his son, who had been carried abroad, 
in order tliat he might be bred up in Popery, and in arbitrary 
doctrines, must be acknowledged after the death of James him- 
self. They, therefore, declared for the necessity of filling up 
the vacant sovereignty. A third party endeavoured to find a 
middle opinion, with regard to which the objections applicable 
to those we have just expressed should not hold good. They 
proposed that the crown should be conferred on Mary, Princess 
of Orange, in her own right; thus passing over the infant 
Prince of Wales, and transferring their allegiance to Mary as 
the next Protestant heir of the crown. 

The Prince of Orange, who had listened to, and watched 
these debates in silence, but with deep interest, now summoned 
a small council of leading persons, to whom he made his senti- 
ments known. 

He would not, he said, interfere in any respect with the 
right of the English Parliament to arrange their future govern- 
ment according to their owui laws, or their own pleasure. But 
he felt it nccesstiry to acquaint them, that if they chose to bo 
governed by a Regent, he would not accept that office. Neither 
was he disposed to take the government of the kingdom under 
his wife, sujjposing she was chosen Queen. If either of these 
modes of settlement were adopted, he informed them he would 
retire entirely from all iuterferen<‘,e with British affairs. The 
Princess, his wife, seconded her husbatuVs views, to whom she 
always paid the highest degree of conjugal deference. 

The wisdom and power of the Prince of Orange, nay even 
the assistance of his military force, were al)solutely indispens- 
able to the settlement of England, divided as it was by two 
rival political pjxrtics, who bad indeed been forced into union 
by the general fear of James's tyranny, but were ready to renew 
their dissensions the instant the overwdielming pressure of that 
fear was removed. The Convention were, therefore, obliged to 
regulate the succession to the throne upon the terms agreeable 
to the Prince of Orange. The Princess and he were called to 
the throne jointly, under the title of King William and Queen 
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Mary, the survivor succeeding the party who should first die. 
The Princess Anne of Denmark was named to succeed after the 
death of her sister and bi other-in-law, and the claims of James’s 
infant son were entirely passed over. 

The Convention dicl not neglect this opportunity to annex 
to the settlement of the crown a Declaration of Rights, de- 
termining in favom* of the subject those rights which had been 
(iontosted during the late reigns, and drawing with more accur- 
acy and j)recision than had hitherto been employed the lines 
which circumscril)e the Royal authority. 

Such was tliis memorable Revolution, wliich (saving a petty 
and accidental skirmish) decided the fate of a great kingdom 
without bloodshed, and in which, perhaps for the only time in 
history, the heads of the discordant factions of a great empire 
laid aside their mutual suspicion and animosity, and calmly and 
dispassionately discussed the great concerns of the nation, with- 
out reference to their own interests, or those of their party. 
To the memory of tiuH Convention, or Parliament, the Brit- 
annic kingdoms owe the inestimable blessing of a constitution, 
fixed on the decided and defined principles of civil and religious 
liberty. 


CHAPTER LV 

SIjoU of Affairs in Swtland previofiLs to tlic Revolution — BndMAmurs of 
James to secure the tScots to his interest — The Scottish arrny is 
ordered to Englivtul^ and^ on the Flight of James^ joins the Prince 
of Orange — Settlemcni of the Throne on King William — Disposal 
of Offices of trust in Scotland —Mr, Carstairs 

CONTLMPORAKY SovERKKiN. — Frame', Louis XIV, 
1688—1689 

The necessity of explaining the nature and progress of the 
Revolution of England, without which it would be impossible 
for you to comprehend what passed in the northern part of 
the kingdom, has drawn us away from the proper subject of this 
little book, and makes it necessary that we should return to 
our account of Scottish affairs during the time that these im- 
portant events were taking place in England. 
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We have mentioned the discontents which existed among 
King James’s most zealons Mends in Scotland, on account of 
his pressing the revocation of the Test, and that several of the 
crown officers and crown lawyers, and even two or three of the 
judges, had been displaced for demuning to that measure, the 
vacancies being filled with Catholics or Presbyterians. You 
have also been told, that by this false policy, James lost the 
affection of his Mends of the Episcopal Church, without being 
able to conciliate his ancient enemies, the nonconformists. 

Thus stood matters in Scotland, when, in September 1688, 
King James sent down to his council in Scotland an account of 
the preparations making in Holland to invade England. Upon 
this alarming news the militia were ordered to be in readiness ; 
the Highland chiefs were directed to prepare their clans to 
take the field ; and the vassals of the crown were modelled 
into regiments, and furnished with arms. These forces, joined 
to the standing army, would have made a considerable body of 
troops. 

But unanimity, the soul of national resistance, was wanting. 
The Scottish Koyalists were still so much attached to the 
crown, and even to the person of James, that, notwithstand- 
ing the late causes of suspicion and discord which had occurred 
betwixt them and the King, there remained little doubt that 
they would have proved faithful to his cause. But the Pres- 
byterians, even of the most moderate party, had suffered so 
severely at James’s hand, both during his brother’s reign and 
his own, that it was hardly to be expected that a few glances 
of Royal favour, to which they appeared to be admitted only be- 
cause they could not be decently excluded from the toleration 
designed for the benefit of the Catholics, should make them 
forget the recent terrors of the storm. Several of the gentry 
of this persuasion, however, seemed ready to serve the King, 
and obtained commissions in the militia ; but the event showed 
that this was done with the purpose of acting more effectually 
against him. 

The Earl of Perth endeavoured to ascertain the real senti- 
ments of that numerous party, by applying to them through 
the medium of Sir Patrick Murray, a person who seemed at- 
tached to no particular sect, but who was esteemed by all. This 
gentleman applied to such leading Presbyterian ministers as 
were in Edinburgh, reminding them of the favours lately shown 
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them by the King, and requesting they would now eyince 
their gratitude by influencing their hearers to oppose the un- 
natural invasion threatened by the Prince of Oranga The 
clergymen received the overture coldly, and declined to return 
an answer till there should be more of their brethren in town. 
Having in the interim obtained information, which led them to 
expect the ultimate success of the Prince of Orange, they sent 
as their answer to the Earl of Perth, through Sir Patrick Mur- 
ray, “ That they owned the King had of late been used as 
Heaven^s instniment, to show them some favour ; but being 
convinced that he had done so only with a design to ruin the 
Protestant religion, by introducing dissension among its pro- 
fessors of difFcrcnt denominations, and observing, that the per- 
sons whom he voluntarily raised to power were either Papists 
or persons popishly inclined, they desired to be excused from 
giving any further answer, saving that they would conduct 
themselves in this juncture as God should inspire them.” 

From this answer, it was plain that James was to expect 
nothing from the Presbyterians ; yet they remained silent and 
quiet, waiting the event, and overawed by the regular troops, 
who were posted in such places as to prevent open insurrec- 
tion. 

The disaffection of the English soldiery having alarmed 
Jameses suspicions, he sent orders that his Scottish army 
should be drawn together, and held in readiness to march into 
England. The Scottish administration answered by a remon- 
strance, that this measure would leave the government of 
Scotland totally defenceless, and encourage the disaffected, who 
could not but think the affairs of King James were desperate, 
since ho could not dispense with the assistance of so small a 
body of troops. To this remonstrance the King replied by a 
positive order that the Scottish army should advance into 
England. 

This little army miglit consist of six or seven thousand ex- 
cellent troops, commanded by James Douglas, brother to the 
Duke of Queensberry, as General-in-Chief, and by the more cele- 
brated John Graham of Olaverhouse, recently created Viscount 
of Dundee, as Magor-GeneraL The former was secretly 
a favourer of the Prince of Grangers enterprise. Viscount 
Dundee, on the other hand, was devotedly attached to the 
cause of King James, and i^eemed some of his fleroer and 
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more cniel propensities, by the virtue of attaching himself to 
his benefactor, when he was forsaken by all the world besides. 
It is said that the march was protracted by Douglas, lest the 
steadiness of the Scottish army should have served as an ex- 
ample to the English. At length, however, they reached 
London, where the Viscount of Dundee claimed a right to 
command, as eldest Major-General ; but the English officers of 
the same rank, whether out of national jealousy, or that Dun- 
dee’s obtaining so high a rank might have interfered with their 
private schemes, positively refused to serve mider him. It is 
said, that, in the event of his obtaining this command, his de- 
sign was to assemble such English troops as yet remained 
faithful, and, at the head of these and the Scottish army, to 
have marched against the Prince of Orange, and given him 
battle. But this scheme, which must have cost much blood- 
shed, was defeated by the refusal of the English officers to fight 
under him. 

King James, amidst the distraction of his affairs, requested 
the advice of this sagacious and determined adherent, who 
pointed out to him three courses. The first was, to try the 
fate of war, by manfully fighting the Prince of Orange. The 
second alternative was, to meet him in friendship, and require 
to know his purpose. The third was, to retire into Scotland, 
under protection of the little army which had marched to sup- 
port him. The King, it is said, was inclined to try the third 
alternative ; but, as he received intelligence that several Scot- 
tish peers and gentlemen were come post to Loudon, to wait 
on tlie Prince of Orange, lie justly doubted whether that king- 
dom would have proved a safer place of refuge than England. 
Indeed, ho presently afterwards heard that one of Douglas’s 
battalions had caught the spirit of desertion, and gone over to 
the Prince. 

Shortly after this untoward event, Dundee, with such of his 
principal officers as lulhered to the cause of James, received 
assurances of the King’s disposition to hazard battle, and were 
commanded to meet him at Uxbridge, to consult upon the 
movements to be adopted. When the Scottish officers reached 
the place appointed, instead of meeting with the King, they 
learned that their misguided monarch had fled, and received 
the fatal order to disband their forces. Dundee, with the 
Lords Linlithgow and Dunmore, shed tears of grief and morti- 
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fication. In the uncertainty of the times, Dundee resolved to 
keep his forces together, until he had conducted them back 
into Scotland. With this view he took up his quarters at 
Watford, intending to retreat on the ensuing morning. In the 
meanwhile the town’s people, who did not like the company 
of these northern soldiers, raised a report during the course of 
the night that the Prince of Orange was coming to attack them, 
hoping, by this hilse alarm, to frighten the Scottish troops from 
the place sooner than they intended. But Dundee was not a 
person to be so easily startled. To the great alarm of the 
citizens, ho caused his trumpets sound to arms, and taking up 
a strong position in front of the town, sent out to reconnoitre, 
and learn the intentions of the Prince of Orange. Thus the 
stratagem of the citizens of Watford only brought on them- 
selves the chance of a ])attle in front of their town, which was 
most likely to suffer in the conflict, be the event what it would. 

But the Prince of Orange knew Dundee’s character well, 
lie had served his early campaigns under that Prince, and had 
merited his regard, not only by a diligent discharge of his duty, 
but also by rescuing William at the battle of Seneff in 1674, 
and remounting him on his own horse when that of the Prince 
was slain under him. Dundee had left the Dutch service on 
being disappointed of a regiment. 

Knowing, therefore, the courage, talent, and obstinacy of the 
Scottish commander, the Prince of Orange took the step of 
assuring the Viscount of Dundee that he had not the least in- 
tention of molesting him, and that, understanding he was at 
Watford, and was keeping his men embodied, he had to request 
he would remain there till fiuther orders. When the news of 
the King’s return to London was rumoured, Dundee went to 
assure his old master of his continued attachment, and to re- 
ceive his orders ; and it is said he even, in that moment of uni- 
versal despair, offered to assemble the dispersed troops of the 
King, and try the fate of war. But James’s spirit was too 
much broken to stand such a hazard. 

On James’s final flight to France, and the decision of the 
Convention, elevating the Prince and Princess of Orange to the 
throne, Dundee would no longer retain his command, but 
retired to Scotland, at the head of a bodyguard of twenty or 
thirty horse, who would not quit him, and without whose pro- 
tection he could not perhaps have passed safely through the 
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southern and western counties, where he had exercised so many 
severities. The Scottish army, or what remained of it, was 
put under the command of General MacKay, an officer attached 
to King William, and transferred to the service of the new 
monarch, though there were many amongst them who cast a 
lingering eye towards that of their old master. 

In the meantime, the Revolution had been effected in Scot- 
land, though not with the same unanimity as in England. On 
the contrary, the Episcopalians throughout the kingdom, in 
spite of all the provocations which they had received, (jould not 
prevail upon themselves to join in any measures which should 
be unfavourable to Jameses interest, mid would probably have 
appeared in arms in his cause, had there been any one present 
in Scotland to raise and uphold the exiled monarch’s banner. 

The Scottish prelates, in particular, hastened to show, that 
in the extremity of King James’s misfortunes they had for- 
gotten their rupture with him, and had returned to the principles 
of passive obedience by which their church was distinguished. 
On the 3d November the whole of their number, excepting 
the Bishops of Argylc and Caithness, joined in a letter to the 
King, professing their own fixed and unshaken loyalty, promising 
their utmost efforts to promote among his subjects an interner- 
able and steadfast allegiance, and praying that Heaven would 
give the King the hearts of his subjects ami the necks of his 
enemies. 

But the defenceless state in which King James’s Scottish 
government was left, after the march of Douglas and Dundee 
into England at the head of the regular forces, rendered the 
good wislies of the bishops of little service. It soon began to 
appear that the Scottisli T^resbyterians were determined to avail 
theniacives of an opportunity for wliich the cliiefs amongst 
them had long made preparations. The Earls of Glencairn, 
Crawford, Dimdoiiald, and Tarnis, with several other jicrsons 
of consideration,, encouraged the rising of the Presbyterians, 
who, hastily assuming arras, appeared in different parts of the 
countiy, in open ojiposition to the Government. 

These de-sultory forces might have been put down by the 
militia ; but a manoeuvre of the Earl of Athole, whose con- 
nection with tho Earl of Derby had procured him admission into 
the secrets of the Revolution, prevented the adherents of King 
James from having tliis support. liOrd Tarbat concurred in 
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the sentiments of Athole, and both being members of the Privy 
Council, had an opportunity of carrying their purpose into 
execution. When the news reached Scotland, that the army of 
King James was disbanded, and the King had fled, these two 
noblemen persuaded the Chancellor, Perth, and other Catholics 
or zealous Jacobites in the Privy Council, that, as there was 
now no chance of coming to a decision by force of arms, it was 
their duty to disband the militia, as their services could not be 
needed, and their maintenance was a burden to the country. 

The Earl of Perth, who appears to have been a timorous 
man, and of limited understanding, was persuaded to acquiesce 
in this measure ; and no sooner had lie parted with the militia, 
his last armed defence, than his colleagues made him under- 
stand that he being a Papist, incapacitated by law from hold- 
ing any public office, they did not think themselves in safety 
to sit and vote with him as a member of government. And, 
while the Protestant part of his late obsequious brethren seemed 
to shun him as one infected with the plague, the rabble beat 
drums in the streets, proclaimed him traitor, and set a price 
upon his head. The late Chancellor's courage could not with- 
stand the menace, and he escaped from the metropolis with the 
purpose of ll3'ing beyond seas. But being puisued by armed 
barks, he was taken, and detained a prisoner for more than four 
years. 

In the meantime, an act of violence of a decided character 
took place in Edinburgh. Holy rood House, the ancient palace 
of James's ancestors, and liis own habitation when in Scotland, 
had been repaired with becoming splendour when he came to 
the throne. But it was within its precincts that he had estab- 
lished his royal chapel for the Catholic service, as well as a 
seminary of Jesuits, an institution which, under pretext of teach- 
ing the Latin language, and other branches of education gratis, 
was undoubtedly designed to (jarry on the work of making 
proselytes. At llolyrood House a printing establishment was 
also erected, from which were issued polemical tracts in defence 
of the Catholic religion, and similar productions. The palace 
and its inmates were on all these accounts very obnoxious to 
the Presbyterian party, which now began to obtain the ascend- 
ency. 

The same bands, consisting of the meaner class of people, 
apprentices, and others, whose appearance had frightened the 
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Chancellor out of the city, continued to parade the streets with 
drums beating, until, confident in their numbers, they took 
the resolution of making an attack on the palace, which was 
garrisoned by a company of regular soldiers, commanded by one 
Captain Wallace. 

As the multitude pressed on this officer's sentinels, he at 
length commanded his men to fire, and some of the insurgents 
were killed. A general cry was riiised through the city, that 
Wallace and his soldiers were committing a massacre of the in- 
habitants ; and many of the citizens, repairing to the Earl of 
Athole and his colleagues, the only part of the Privy Council 
which remained, obtained a warrant from them for the surrender 
of the palace, and an order for the King’s heralds to attend in 
their ofiicial habits to intimate the same. The city guard of 
Edinburgh was also commanded to be in readiness to enforce 
the order ; the trained bands were got under arms, and the 
provost and magistrates, with a number of persons of condition, 
went to show their good-will to the cause. Some of these 
volunteers acted a little out of character. Lord Mersington, 
one of the Judges of the Com*t of Session, lately promoted to 
that office by James II., at the time when he was distributing 
his fixvours equally betwixt Papist and Puritan, attracted some 
attention from his peculiar appearance; he was girt with a 
buff belt above five inches broad, bore a halbert in his band, 
and (if a J acobite eye-witness speaks truth) was “ as drunk as 
ale and brandy could make him.” 

On the approach of this motley army of besiegers, Wallace, 
instead of manning the battlements and towers of the palace, 
drew up his men imprudently in the open court-yard in front 
of it. He refused to yield up his post, contending, that the 
warrant of the Privy Council was only signed by a small 
number of that body. Defiance was exchanged on both sides, 
and firing commenced; on which most of the volunteers got 
into places of safety, leaving Captain Wallace and the major of 
the city guard to dispute the matter professionally. It chanced 
that the latter proved the better soldier, and finding a back 
way into the palace, attacked Wallace in the rear. The de- 
fenders were at the same time charged in front by the other 
assailants, and the palace was taken by storm. The rabble be- 
haved themselves as riotously as might have been expected, 
breaking, burning, and destroying, not only the articles which 
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belonged to the Catholic service, but the whole furniture of 
the chapel ; and, finally, forcing their way into the Royal 
sepulchres, and pulling about the bodies of the deceased princes 
and kings of Scotland. These monuments, to the great scandal 
of the British Government, were not closed until ten or twelve 
years since, before which time, the exhibition of the wretched 
relics of mortality which had been dragged to light on this 
occasion was a part of the show offered for the amusement of 
strangers who visited the palace. 

This riot, which ascertained the complete superiority of the 
Presbyterian party, took place on the 10th December 1688. 
The houses of various Catholics, who then resided chiefly in 
the Canongate, were mobbed, or rabbled, as was then the 
phrase, their persons insulted, and their property destroyed. 
But the populace contented themselves with burning and 
destroying vmatever they considered as belonging to Papists 
and Popery, without taking anything for their own use. 

This zeal for the Protestant cause was maintained by false 
rumours that an army of Irish Catholics had landed in the 
west, and were burning, spoiling, and slaying. It wns even 
said they had reached Dumfries. A similar report had pro- 
duced a great effect on the minds of the English during the 
Prince of Orange’s advance to the capital. In Scotland it was 
a general signal for the Presbyterians to get to arms ; and, 
being thus assembled, they, and particularly the Cameronians, 
found active occupation in expelling from the churches the 
clergy of the Episcopal persuasion. To proceed in this work 
with some appearance of form, they, in most cases, pieviously 
intimated to the Episcopal curates that they must either 
leave their churches voluntarily or be forcibly ejected from 
them. 

Now, since these armed nonconformists had been, to use 
tlieir own language, for nearly twenty years “ j)roscribed, for- 
feited, miserably oppressed, given up as sheep to the slaughter, 
intercom muned, and interdicted of harbour or suppl}^ comfort 
or communion, hunted and slain in the fields, in cities im- 
prisoned, tortured, executed to the death, or banished and sold 
as slaves ; and, as many of them avowed the same wild 
principles whicdi were acted upon by the murderers of Arch- 
bishop Sharp, it might have been expected that a bloody 
retaliation would take place as soon as they had the power in 
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their own bauds. Yet it must be owned that these stcri) 
Cameronians showed no degree of positive cruelty. They ex- 
pelled the obnoxious curates with marks of riotous triumph, 
tore their gowns, and compelled them sometimes to march in 
a mock procession to the boundary of their parish ; they 
plundered the private chapels of Catholics, and destroyed what- 
ever they found belonging to their religion ; but they evinced 
no desire of personal vengeance; nor have I found that the 
clergy wlio were expelled in this memorable month of December 
1688, although most of them were treated with rudeness and 
insult, were, in any case, killed or wounded in cold blood. 

These tumults were likely to have again excited the inhabit- 
ants of Edinburgh; but the College of Justice, under which 
title all the different law bodies of the capital are comprehended, 
assumed arms for maintaining the public peace, and resisting 
an expected invasion of the city by the Cameronians, who 
threatened in this hour of triumph a descent on the metropolis, 
and a second Whigamores’ Kaid. This species of civic guard 
effectually checked their advance, imtil, not being supposed 
favourable to the Prince of Orange, it was disbanded by pro- 
clamation when he assmiied the management of public affairs. 

Scotland may bo said to have been, for some time, without a 
government ; and, indeed, now that all prospect of war seemed 
at an end, men of all parties posted up to London as the 
place where the fate of the kingdom must he finally settled. 
The Prince of Orange recommended the same measure which 
had been found efficient in England ; and a Convention of the 
Scottish Estates was summoned to meet in March 1689. The 
interval w\‘is sf»cnt by both parties in preparing for a contest. 

The Episcopal party continued devoted to the late King. 
They possessed a superiority among the nobility, provided the 
bishops should be permitted to retain their seats in the Con- 
vention. But among the members for counties, and especially 
the representatives of burghs, the gi'eat majority was on the 
side of the Whigs, or Williamites, as the friends of the Prince 
of Orange began to be called. 

If actual foice were to be resorted to, the Jacobites relied 
on the faith of the Duke of Gordon, who was governor of the 
castle of Edinburgh, on the attachment of the Highland clans, 
and the feudal influence of the nobles and gentry of the north. 
The Whigs might reckon on the full force of the five western 
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sliirefi, besides a large proix)rtiou of the south of Scotland. The 
same party had on their side the talents and abilities of Dal- 
rymple, Fletcher, and other men of strong political genius, far 
superior to any that was possessed by the Tories. But if the 
parties should come to an open rupture, the Whigs had no 
soldier of reputation to oppose to the formidable talents of 
Dundee. 

The exikid King having directed his adherents to attend the 
Convention, and, if possible, secure a majority there, Dundee 
appeared on the occasion with a train of sixty horse, who had 
most of them served under him on former occasions. The 
principal Whigs, on their part, secretly brought into town the 
armed Caineronians, whom they concealed in garrets and cellars 
tiU the moment should come for their being summoned to ap 
pear in arms. These preparations for violence show how in- 
ferior in civil polity Scotland must have been to England, 
since it seemed that the great national measures which were 
debated with calmness, and adopted with deliberation in the 
Convention of England, were, in that of North Britain, to be 
decided, apparently, by an appeal to the sword. 

Yet the Convention assembled peaceably, though under 
ominous circumstances. The town was filled with two facjtions 
of armed men, lately distinguished as the persecuting and the 
oppressed parties, and burning with hatred against each other. 
The guns of the castle, from the lofty rock on which it is 
situated, lay loaded and prepared to pour their thunders on the 
city; and under tlieso alarming circumstances, the peers and 
commons of Scotland were to consider and decide upon the 
fate of her crown. Each party had the deepest motives for 
exertion. 

The Cavaliers, or Jacobites, chiefly belonging by buth to 
the aristocracy, forgot James's errors in his misfortunes, or 
indulgently ascribed them to a few bigoted priests and selfish 
counsellors, by whom, they were compelled to admit, the Iloyal 
ear had been too exclusively possessed. They saw, in their now 
aged monarch, the son of the venerated martyr, Charles L, 
whose memory was so dear to them, and the descendant of the 
hundred princes who had occupied the Scottish throne, accord- 
ing to popular belief, for a thousand yciirs, and under whom 
their ancestors had acquired their fortunes, their titles, and 
their fame. James himself, whatever were the political emrs 
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of his reign, had been able to attach to himself individually 
many both of the nobility and gentry of Scotland, who re- 
gretted him as a friend as well as a sovereign, and recollected 
the familiarity with which he could temper his stately courtesy, 
and the favours w’hich many had personally received from him. 
The compassion due to fallen majesty was in this case enhanced, 
when it w^as considered that James was to be uncrowned, in 
order that the Prince and Princess of Orange, his son-in-law 
and daughter, might be raised to the throne in his stead, a 
measure too contrary to the ordinary feelings of nature not to 
create some disgust. Besides, the Cavaliers generally were at- 
tached to the Episcopal form of worship, and to the constitu- 
tion of a church which, while it supported with credit the 
dignity of the sacred order, affected not the rigorous discipline 
and vexatious interference in the a Hairs of private families for 
which they censured the Presbyterians. Above all, the Jacob- 
ites felt that they themselves must sink in power and influ- 
ence with the dethronement of King James, and must remain 
a humbled and inferior party in the kingdom which they lately 
governed, hated for what had passed, and suspected in regard 
to the future. 

The Whigs, with wanner hopes of success, had even more 
urgent motives for politi<^al union and exertion. They reckoned 
up the melancholy roll of James’s crimes and errors, and 
ridiculed the idea, that he who had already sufTered so much 
both in his youth and middle age w^ould ever become wiser by 
misfortuTia Bigotry and an extravagant and inveterate love 
of power, they alleged, w^ere propensities which increased with 
age ; and his religion, they contended, while it would readily 
pennit him to enter into any engagements which an emergency 
might require, would with equal ease dispense with his keeping 
them, and even impute it as a merit that he observed no 
faith with heretics. The present crisis, they justly argued, 
afforded a happy occasion to put an end to that course of open 
encroachment upon their liberty and property, of wdiich the 
Scottish nation had so long had to complain ; and it would be 
worse than folly to sacrifice the rights and liberties of the 
pcoide to the veneration attached to an ancient line of princes, 
when their representative had forgotten the tenure by which he 
held the throne of his fathers. The form of the Presbyterian 
Church, while it possessed a vital power over the hearts and 
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consciences of the worshippers, was also of a character peculiarly 
favourable to freedom, and suitable to a poor country like 
that of Scotland, which was unable to maintain bishops and 
dignitaries with becoming splendour. A great part of the 
nation had shown themselves attached to it, and disposed to 
submit to the greatest hardships, and to death itself, rather 
than conform to the Episcopal mode of worship ; and it was 
fitting they should have permission to worship God in the way 
their consciences recommended. The character of William 
afforded the most brilliant arguments to his partisans in the 
Oonvention. He had been from his youth upward distin* 
guished as the champion of public freedom, his zeal for which 
exceeded even his ambition. He was qualified by the doctrines 
of toleration, which he had deeply imbibed, to cure the wounds 
of nations distracted by civil faction, and his regard for truth 
and honour withstood every temptation to extend his power, 
which the unsettled circumstances of the British kingdoms 
might present to an ambitious prince. 

Distracted by those various considerations, the Scottish 
Oonvention met. The first contest was for the nomination of a 
14th March wliich it is remarkable that both the 

’ contending parties made choice of candidates, in 
whom neither could repose trust as faithful partisans. The 
Marquis of Athol c was proposed by the Jacobites, to whose side 
he now inclined, after haidng been, as I have shown you, the 
principal actor in displacing Jameses Scottish administration, 
and chasing from Edinburgh that King’s chancellor, the Earl of 
Perth. The Whigs, on the other hand, equally at a loss to find 
an unexceptionable candidate, set up tlie Duke of Hamilton, 
although his future conduct was so undecided and dubious 
as to make them more than once repent of their choice. 

The Duke of Hamilton attained the presidency by a majority 
of fifteen, which, though not a very predominating one, was 
suflBcient to ascertain the suiieriority of the Whigs, who, as 
usual in such cases, were immediately joined by all those whom 
timidity or selfish considerations had ke])t aloof, until they 
should discover which was the safest, and likely to be the 
winning side. The majorities of the Whigs increased therefore 
upon every question, while the Jacobite party saw no remedy 
but in some desperate and violent course. The readiest which 
occurred w^as to endeavour to induce the Duke of Gordon 
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governor of the castle, to fire upon the town, and to expel the 
Convention, in which their enemies were all -powerful. The 
Convention, on the other hand, by a great majority, summoned 
the Duke to surrender the jdace under the pains of high 
treason. 

The position of the Duke was difficult. The castle was 
strong, but it was imperfectly supplied with provisions; the 
garrison was insufficient, and many among them of doubtful 
fidelity ; and as every other place of strength throughout the 
kingdom had been surrendered, to refuse compliance might be 
to draw upon himself the unmitigated vengeance of the pre- 
vailing party. The Duke was therefore uncertain how to 
decide, when the Earls of Lothian and Tweeddale came tc 
demand a sun-eiider in the name of the Convention ; and he at 
first offered to comply, on obtaining indemnity for himself and 
his friends. But the Viscount of Dundee, getting access to the 
castle while the treaty was in dependence, succeeded in inspiring 
the Duke with a share of his own resolution ; so that when the 
commissioners desired to know the friends for whom he de- 
manded immunity, he answered by delivering to them a list of 
all the clans in the Highlands ; which being intcrj)reted m done 
in scorn, tin* two Earls returned so indignant that they scarce 
could find words to give an account of their errand to the 
Convention. 

Soon after, the Duke of Gordon was solemnly Bummoiied by 
t\^o heralds, in their ceremonial habits, to surrender the castle; 
and they at the same time published a proclamation, prohibiting 
any one to converse with or assist him, should he continue 
contumacious. The Duke desired them to inform the Conven- 
tion that he held his command by warrant from their common 
master ; and, giving them some money to drink King Jameses 
health, he observed that when they came to declare loyal sub- 
jects traitors, wdth the King’s coats on their backs, they ought 
in decency to turn them. 

But though Dundee had been able to persuade the Duke to 
stand a siege in the castle, lie could not prevail upon him to fire 
on tlie town ; an odious severity which w'ould certainly have 
brought general hatred upon him, without, perhaps, having the 
desired effect of dislodging the Convention. This scheme hav- 
ing failed, the Jacobites resolved upon another, which was to 
break up with all their party, and hold another and rival Con 
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Baye when dragged to execution, seemed bo directly the opera- 
tion of Providence in their favour, that, giving way for once to 
the dictates of common sense, the Cameronians agreed to con- 
sider the military association now proposed as a necessary and 
prudential measure, protesting only that the intended regiment 
should not be employed either under or along with such officers 
as had given proofs of attachment to Popery, Prelacy, or Malig- 
nancy. They also stipulated for regular opportunities of public 
worship, and for strict punishment of unchristian conversation, 
swearing, and profligacy of every sort; and their discipline 
having been arranged as much to their mind as possible, eighteen 
hundred men were raised, and, immediately marching to Edin- 
burgh, assumed the duty of defending the Convention, and 
blockading the garrison in the castle. 

The Cameronians were soon, however, relieved by troops 
more competent to such a task, being a part of the regular army 
sent down to Scotland by King William, in order to give his 
party the decided superiority in that kingdom. Batteries were 
raised against the castle, and trenches opened. The Duke of 
Gordon made an honourable defence, while, at the same time, 
he avoided doing any damage to the town, and confined his fire 
to returning that of the batteries, by which he was annoyed. 
But the smallneBs of his garrison, the scarcity of provisions, 
the want of surgical assistance and medicines for the wounded, 
above all, the frequency of desertion, induced the Duke finally 
to surrender uj>ou honourable terras ; and in June he evacuated 
the fortress. 

The Convention, in the meantime, almost entirely freed 
from opposition within their own assembly, proceeded to deter- 
mine the great national question arising out of the change of 
government. Two let tern being presented to them, one from 
King James, the other on the part of the Prince of Orange, 
they opened and read the latter with much reverence, while 
they passed over with little notice that of his father-in-law, 
intimating by this that they no longer regarded him as a 
sovereign. 

This was made still more manifest by their vote respecting 
the state of the nation, which was much more decisive than 
that of the English Convention. The Scots Whigs had no 
Tories to consult with and satisfy by a scrupulous choice of 
expressions, and of course gave thems^ves no trouble in choos- 
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ing between the terms abdication or forfeiture. They openly 
declared that James had fisaumed the throne without taking the 
oaths appointed by law; that he had proceeded to innovate 
upon the constitution of the kingdom, with the purpose of con- 
verting a limited monarchy into one of despotic authority ; they 
added, that he had employed the power thus illegally assumed, 
for violating the laws and liberties, and altering the religion of 
Scotland; and in doing so, had forfeited his right to the 
crown, and the throne had thereby become vacant. 

The forfeiture, in strict law, would have extended to all 
James’s immediate issue, as in the case of treason in a subject ; 
but as this would have injured the right of the Princess of 
Orange, the effects of the declaration were limited to King 
James’s infant son, and to his future children. In imitation of 
England, the crown of Scotland was settled upon 
the Prince and Princess of Orange, and the survivor 
of them, after whose decease, and failing heirs of 
their body, the Princess Anne and her heirs were called to the 
succession. 

When the crown was thus settled, the Convention entered 
into a long declaration, called the Claim of Rights, by which 
the dispensing powers were pronounced illegal; the various 
modes of oppression practised during the last two reigns were 
censured as offences against liberty, and Prelacy was pronounced 
an insupportable grievance. 

These resolutions being approved of by the new sovereigns, 
they began to assume the regal power, and fixed an administra- 
tion. The Duke of Hamilton was named High Commissioner, 
in reward of his services as President of the Convention ; 
Lord Melville was ma<le Secretary of State, and the Earl of 
Crawford President of the Council Some offices were put 
into commission, to serve as objects of ambition to those great 
men who were yet unprovided for ; others were filled up by 
such as had given proofs of atta^diment to the Revolution. In 
general, the choice of the Ministry was approved of ; but the 
Kin g and his advisers were censured for bestowing too much 
confidence on Dalrymple, lately created Viscount Stair, and 
Sir John Dalrymple, his son, called Master of Stair. A 
vacancy occurred for the promotion of the Earl of Stair in a 
singular manner. 

Sir George Lockhart, an excellent lawyer, who had been 
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crowB couBgel in OromwelPs time, was, at the period of the 
Revolution, President of the Court of Session, or first judge 
in civil affairs. He had agreed to act as an arbiter in some 
disputes which occurred between a gentleman named Chiesley, 
of Dairy, and his wife. The President, in deciding this matter, 
had assigned a larger provision to Mrs. Chiesley than, in her 
husband’s opinion, was just or necessary; at which Dairy, 
a man headlong in his passions, was desperately offended, and 
publicly threatened the President’s life. He was cautioned 
by a friend to forbear such imprudent language, and to dread 
the jiist vengeance of Heaven. “ I have much to reckon for 
with Heaven,” said the desperate man, “ and we will reckon 
for this amongst the rest.” In pursuance of his dreadful 
threat, Chiesley, armed for the purpose of assassination, followed 
his victim to the Greyfriars Church, in which Sir George 
usually heard divine service; but feeling some reluctance to 
do the deed within the sacred walls, he dogged him home, till 
he turned into the entry to his owm house in what is still 
called the President’s Close. Here Chiesley shot the judge 
dead ; and disdaining to save his life by flight, he calmly walked 
about in the neighbourhood of the place till he was apprehended. 
He was afterwards tried and executed. 

The office of the murdered President (a most important one, 
being the head of the supreme civil court) was conferred upon 
Lord Stair, and that of King’s advocate, equivalent to the 
situation of Attorney -General in England, was given to his 
son. Sir John Dalrymple, who was afterwards associated with 
Lord Melville in the still more important situation of Secretary 
of State. Both father and son were men of high talent, but 
of doubtful integrity, and odious to the Presbyterians for 
compliances with the late Government. 

Besides his immediate and official counsellors, King William 
gave, in private, much of his confidence to a clergyman named 
Carstairs, who was one of his chaplains. This gentleman had 
given strong proof of his fidelity and fortitude; for, being 
arrested in Charles II. ’s time, on account of his connection with 
the conspiracy called Jerviswood’s Plot, he underwent the cruel 
torture of the thumbikins, which, as I before told you, were 
screws, that almost crushed the thumbs to pieces. After the 
success of the Revolution, the Magistrates of Edinburgh 
complimented Carstairs, then a man of importance, with a present 
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of the instraraent of torture by which he had suifered. The 
King, it is said, heard of this, and desired to see the thumhikins. 
They were pr^uced. He placed his thumbs in the engine, 
and desired Carstairs to turn the screw. “I should wish 
to judge of your fortitude,” said the King, “by experiencing 
the pidn which you endured.” Carstairs^ obeyed, but turned 
the screws with a polite degree of attention not to iiyure 
the Royal thumbs. “This is unpleasant,” said the King, 
“yet it might be endured. But you are trifling with me. 
Turn the engine so that I may really feel a share of the pain 
inflicted on you.” Carstairs, on this reiterated command, and 
jealous of his own reputation, turned the screws so sharply, 
that William cried for mercy, and owned he must have confessed 
anything, true or false, rather than have endured the pain 
an instant longer. This gentleman became a particular con- 
fidant of the King, and more trusted than many who filled 
high and ostensible situations in the state. He was generally 
allowed to be a man of sagacity and political talent, but his 
countrymen accused him of duplicity and dissim\ilation ; and 
from that character he was generally distinguished by the 
nickname of Cardinal Carstairs.^ 

But while King William was thus considering the mode and 
selecting the council by which he proposed to govern Scotland, 
an insurrection took place, by means of which the sceptre of 
that kingdom was well-nigh wrested from his grip. This was 
brought about by the exertions of the Viscount Dundee, one of 
those (‘xtraordinary persons by whose energies great national 
revolutions are sometimes wrought with the lissistance of very 
small means, 

^ Mr. Carstairs became Principal of tbe University of Edinburgli, and 
died in 1715, much regietted on the score of his benevolence and charity 
to individuals of whatever sect. His Letters, State Papers, etc., with an 
uicouut of his Life, appeared in a 4to volume in 1774. 
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CHAPTER LVI 

King James* a Successes in Ireland — Preparations of Dundee for a 
Rising in favour of James in Scotland — Keppoch and Mop — BattU 
of KUliecrankie, and Death of Dundee 

Contemporary Sovereign.— : Louis XIV. 

1689 

When the Viscount of Dundee retired, as I told you, from 
the city of Edinburgh, the Convention, in consequence of the 
intercourse which he had held, contrary to their order, with 
the Duke of Gordon, an intercommuned Catholic, sent him a 
summons to appear before them, and answer to an accusation 
to that effect. But Dundee excused himself on account of his 
lady’s dangerous illness, and his own personal danger from the 
Oameronians. 

In the meantime King James, with forces furnished him 
by the French king, had arrived in Ireland, and, welcomed by 
the numerous Catholics, had made himself master of that fine 
kingdom, excepting only the province of Ulster, where the 
Protestants of English and Scottish descent offered a gallant 
and desperate resistance. But in spite of such partial opposi- 
tion as the north of Ireland could make, James felt so confident, 
that, by his Secretary Melfort, he wrote letters to the Viscoimt 
Dundee, and to the Earl of Balcarras, Dundee’s intimate friend, 
and a steady adherent of the exiled monarch, encouraging 
them to gather together his faithful subjects, and make a 
stand for his interest, and promising them the support of a 
considerable body of forces from Ireland, with a supply of arms 
and ammunitioa So high were the hopes entertained by 
Lord Melfort, that, in letters addressed to some of his friends, 
he expressed, in the most imprudent manner, his purpose of 
improving to the uttermost the triumph which he did not 
doubt to obtain. “ We dealt too leniently with our enemies,” 
he said, “when we were in power, and possessed means of 
crushing them. But now, when they shall be once more 
conquered by us, and subjected once more to our authority, we 
will reduce them to hewers of wood and drawers of water,” 
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These letters falling into the hands of the Convention, ex- 
cited the utmost indignation. The Duke of Hamilton and 
others, who conceived themselves particularly aimed at, became 
more decided than ever to support King William’s government, 
since tliey had no mercy to expect from King James and his 
vindictive counsellors. A military force was despatclied to 
arrest Balcarraa and Dundee. They succeeded in seizing the 
first of these noblemen ; but Dundee being surrounded by a 
strong bodyguard, and residing in a country where many of 
the gentlemen were Jacobites, the ]»arty sent to arrest him 
were iifraid to attempt the execution of their commission. He 
remained, tlierefore, at his own castle of Dudhope, netir Dun- 
dee, where he had an opportunity of corresponding with the 
Highland chiefs, and with the northern gentlemen, who were 
ge 11 ('rally disposed to Episcopacy, and favourable to the cause of 
King James. 

Of the same name with the gieat Marquis of Montrose, 
boasting the same devoted loyalty, and a character as enter- 
prising, with judgment superior to that of his illustrious pro- 
totype, Dundee is said to have replied to those who, on the 
day of his memorable retreat, asked him whither he went, — 
That he was going wherever the spirit of Montrose should 
conduct him.” His whole mind was now bent upon reiilising 
this chivalrous bojist. His habits were naturally ]>nident and 
economical ; but while others kept their wealth as far as pos- 
sible out of the reach of the revolutionary storm, Dundee liber- 
ally expended for the cause of his old master the treasures 
which he had amassed in his service. His arguments, his 
largesses, the high infiuence of his character among the High- 
land chiefs, whose admiration of Ian Dim Cean^ or Black 
John the Warrior, was no way diminished by the merciless 
exploits which had procured him in the Low country the name 
of the Bloody Clavers, united with their own predilection in 
favour of James and their habitual love of war, to dispose 
them to a general insurrection. Some of the clans, however, 
had, as usual, existing feuds amongst themselves, which Dun- 
dee was obliged to assist in composing before he could unite 
them all in the cause of the dethroned monarch. 

I will give you an account of one of those feuds, which, I 
believe, let! to the last considerable clan-battle fought in the 
Highlands. 
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There had been, for a great many years, much debate, and 
some skirmishing, betwixt Macintosh of Moy, the chief of that 
ancient surname, and a tribe of MacDonalds, called MacDonalds 
of Keppoch. The Macintoshes had claims of an ancient date 
upon the district of Glen Roy (now famous for the phenomenon 
called the Parallel Roads ),^ and the neighbouring valley of 
Glen Spc-an. Macintosh had his right to these lands expressed 
in written grants from the crown, but Keppoch was in actual 
possession of the property. When asked upon what charters 
he founded his claim, MacDonald replied, that he held his lands, 
not by a sheep^s skin, but by the sword ; and his clan, an un- 
commonly bold and hardy race, were ready to support his boast. 
Several proposals having been in vain made to accommodate this 
matter, Macintosh resolved to proceed to open force, and 
possess himself of the disputed territory. He therefore dis- 
played the yellow banner, which was the badge of his family, 
raised his clan and marched towards Keppoch, being assisted 
by an independent company of soldiers, raised for the service 
of Government, and commanded by Captain MacKenzie ot 
Suddie. It does not appear by what interest this formidable 
auxiliary force was procured, but probably by an order from tlie 
Privy Council. 

On their arrival at Keppoch, Macintosh found his rivaTs 
house deserted, and imagining himself in possession of victory, 
even without a combat, he employed many workmen, whom be 
had brought with him for that purpose, to construct a castle, or 
fort, on a precipitous bank overhanging the river Roy, where 
the vestiges of his operations are still to be seen. The work 
was speedily intemipted by tidings that the MacDonalds of 

^ Glen Hoy, in Lochaber, liiveme.ss-sliire. “ The glen of itself,” says 
Pennant, “ is extremely narrow, and the hills on each sicle very high, and 
generally not rocky. In the f^ace of these hills, both sides of tlie glon, 
there are three roads at small di.stances from each other, and directly oppo- 
site on each side. These roads have been measured in the completc.st parts 
of them, and found to be 26 paces of a man, five feet ten inches high. 
The two highest are pretty near each other, about 60 yards, and the lowest 
double that distance from the nearest to it. They are carried along the 
side'< of the glen with the utmost regularity (extending eight miles), nearly 
as exact as drawn with a rule and compass.” — Tour, vol. iii. p. ,*194. — 
Various theories have been employed to account for this extraordinary for- 
mation, and perhai)S the nmst j)robablo is, that these three rwnis must have 
been the successive margins of a lake which had subsided under successive 
convulsions of nature. 
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Keppoch, aasiflted by their kindred tribes of Glengarry and 
Glencoe, had assembled, and that they were lying on their 
arms, in great numbers, in a narrow glen behind the ridge of 
hills which rises to the north-east of Kcppoch, the sloping 
declivity of which is called Miillroy. Their purpose was to 
attack Macintosh at daybreak ; but that chief determined to 
iinticipate their design, and assembling his clan, marched to- 
wards his enemy ]>efore the first peep of dawn. The rival 
clan, with their chief, Coll of Keppoch, were equally ready for 
the conflict ; ant^ in the gray light of the morning, when the 
Macintoshes had nearly surmomited the heights of Mullroy, 
the MacDonalds appeared in possession of the upper ridge, and 
a battle instantly commenced. 

A lad who had lately run away from his master, a tobacco- 
spinner in Inverness, and had enlisted in Suddie’s independent 
company, gives the following account of the action. ‘‘ The 
MacDonalds came down the hill upon us, without cither shoe, 
.stocking, or bonnet on their heads ; they gave a shont, and 
then tlie fire began on both sides, and continued a hot dispute 
for an hour (which made mo wish I bad been ^-pinning tobacco). 
Tlien they broke in upon us with sword and target, and 
Lochaber-axes, which obliged us to give way. Seeing my 
captain severely wounded, and a great many men lying with 
heads cloven on every side, and having never witnessed the 
like before, T was sadly affrighted. At length a Highlandman 
attacked me with sword and target, and cut my wooden- 
handled bayonet out of the muzzle of ray gun. I then clubbed 
my gun, and gave him a stroke with it, which made the butt- 
end to fly off, and seeing the Highlandmcn come fast down 
upon me, I took to my heels, and ran thirty miles before 1 
looked behind me, taking every person whom I saw or met for 
my enemy.” Many, liotter used to such scenes, fled as far and 
fast as Donald MacBane, the tobacco- spinner’s apprentice. 
The gentleman who bore Macintosh’s standard, being a special 
object of pursuit, saved himself and the sacred de)>osit by a 
wonderful exertion. At a place where the river Roy flows 
between two precipitous rocks, which approach each other 
over the torrent, he hazarded a desperate leap where no enemy 
dared follow him, and bore off his charge in safety. 

It is said by tradition, that the Macintoshes fought with 
much bravery, ami that the contest wfis decided by the despera- 
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tion of a half-crazed raan, called “ the red-haired Bo-man," or 
cowherd, whom Keppoch had not summoned to the fight, but 
who came thither, uncalled, with a club on his shoulder. This 
man, being wounded by a shot, was so much incensed with the 
pain, that he darted forward into the thickest of the Mac- 
intoshes, calling out, “ They fly, they fly ! upon them, upon 
them !” Tlie boldness he displayed, and the strokes he dealt 
with his unusual weapon, caused the first impression on the 
array of the enemies of his chief. 

MacDonald was Tery unwilling to injure any of the Govern- 
ment soldiers, yet Suddic, their commander, received his death 
wound. He was brave, and well armed with carabine, pistols, 
and a halbert or half-pike. This officer came in front of a 
cadet of Keppoch, called MacDonald of Tullich, and by a shot 
aimed at him, killed one of his brothers, and then rushed on 
with his pike. Notwithstanding this deep provocation, Tullich, 
sensible of the pretext which the death of a captain under 
Government would give against his clan, called out more than 
once, “Avoid me — avoid me." — “The MacDonald was never 
born that I would shun,” replied the MacKenzie, pressing on 
with his pike. On which Tullich hurled at his head a pistol, 
which he had before discharged. The blow took eflect, the 
skull was fractured, and MacKenzie died shortly after, as his 
soldiers were carrying him to Inverness. 

Macintosh himself was taken by his rival, who, in his 
esteem, was only an insurgent viissal. When the captive heard 
the MacDonalds greeting their chieftain with shouts of “ Lord 
of Keppoch I Lord of Keppoch ! ” he addressed liim boldly, 
saying, “You are as far from being lord of the lands of Kop- 
poch at this moment, as you have been all your life.” — “ Never 
mind,” answered the victorious chieftain, with much good- 
humour, “we’ll enjoy the good weather while it lasts.” 
Accordingly, the victory of his tribe is still recorded in the 
pipe-tune called, “MacDonald took the brae on them.” 

Some turn of fortune seemed about to take place immediately 
after the battle ; for before the MacDonalds had collected their 
scattered forces, the war-pipes were again heard, and a fresh 
body of Highlanders appeared advancing towards Keppoch, in 
the direction of Garvamoor. This unexpected apparition was 
owing to one of those sudden changes of sentiment by which 
men in the earlier stages of society are often influenced. The 
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advancing party was the clan of MacPhcrson, members, like the 
Macintoshes, of the confederacy called the Clan Ohattan, but 
who, disputing with them the precedence in that body, were 
alternately their friends or enemies, as the recollection of former 
kindnesses, or ancient quarrels, prevailed. On this occasion the 
MaePhersons had not accompanied Macintosh to the field, there 
being some discord betvixt the tribes at the time ; but when 
they heard of Macintosh's defeat, they could not reconcile it 
with their honour to sutler so important a member of tlie Clan 
Chattan to remain captive with the MacDonalds. They ad- 
vanced, therefore, in order of battle, and sent Kt'ppoch a Hag of 
truce, to demand that Macintosh should bo delivered to them. 

The chief of Keppoch, though victorious, was in no Condition 
for a fresh contest, ami therefore surrendered his prisoner, who 
was much more mortified by finding himself in the liands of the 
MaePhersons than rejoiced in escaping from those of his con- 
queror Keppoch. So predominant was his sense of humiliation, 
that when the MaePhersons proposed to conduct him to C-luny 
the seat of their chief, he resisted at first in fair terms, and 
when the visit was urged upon him, he threatened to pierce 
his bosom with his own dirk if they should persevere in com- 
pelling him to visit Cluny in his present situation. The Mae- 
Phersons were generous, and escorted him to his own estates. 

The issue of the conflict at Mullroy, so mortifying to the 
(*x)nquered chief, was also followed with disastrous consequences 
to tlie victor. 

The resistance offered to the Royal troops, and the death of 
MacKcnzie of Buddie, who commanded them, together with the 
defeat of Macintosh, who had the forms at least of the law 
on his side, gave effect to Lis complaint to the Privy Council. 
Letters of fire and sword, as they were called, that is, a com- 
mission to bm n and destroy the country and lands of an offending 
chieftain, or district, were issued against Coll MacDonald of 
Keppoch. Sixty dragoons, and two hundred of the foot guards 
were detached into Gltm Roy and Glen Speau, with orders to de- 
stroy man, woman, and child, and lay waste Ke])poch's estates. 
Keppo(ih himself was for a time obliged to fly, })ut a wealthy 
kinsman purchased his peace by a krge ericky or fine. We 
shall presently find him engaged in a conflict where the destiny, 
not of two barren glens, but of a fair kingdom, seemed to depend 
upon the issue. 
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This brings us back to Dundee, who, in spring 1689, received 
intelligence that General MacKay, an officer entrusted by King 
William with the command of the forces in Scotland, was march- 
ing against him at the head of an army of regular troops. 
MacKay was a man of courage, sense, and experience, but rather 
entitled to the praise of a good officer than an able general, and 
better qualified to obey the orders of an intelligent commander, 
than penetrate into, eiicuuutor, and defeat, the schemes of such 
an active spirit as Dundee. 

Of this there was an instance in the very beginning of the 
conflict, when MacKay advanced towards Dudhope Castle, with 
the hope of coming upon his antagonist at unawares ; but Dundee 
was not* to be taken by surprise. Marching with a hundred 
and fifty horse to the town of Inverness, he found MacDonald 
of Keppoch at the head of several hundred Highlanders, blockad- 
ing the place, on account of the citizens having taken part with 
Macintosh against his clan. Dundee olfered bis mediation, 
and persuaded the magistrates to gratify Keppoch with the sum 
of two thousand dollars, lor payment of which he granted his 
own bond in security. He manifested his influence over the 
minds of the mountain chiefs still more by prevailing on 
Keppoch, though smarting tmder the injuries he had sustained, 
by the letters of fire and sword issued against him by King 
Jameses government, to join him with his clan, for the purpose 
of restoring tliat monarch to the throne. 

Thus reinforced, but still far inferior in numbers to his 
opponent MacKay, Dundee, by a rajnd movement, surprised the 
town of Perth. lie seized what public treasure he found in the 
hands of the receiver of taxes, saying that he would plunder no 
private person, but thought it was fair to take the King’s money 
for the King’s service. He disperaed, at the same time, two 
troops of horse, newly raised by Government, seized their horses 
and accoutrements, and made prisoners their commanding officers, 
the Lairds of Pollock and of Blair. 

After this exploit, Dundee retreated into the Highlands to 
recruit his little army, to wait for a body of three thousand men, 
whom he expected from Ireland, and to seek a suitable time 
for forwarding the explosion of a conspiracy which had been 
formed in a regiment of dragoons now serving in MacKay’s 
army, but which he had himself commanded before the Revolu- 
tion. Both the officers and men of this regiment were willing 
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to return to the command of their old leader, and the allegiance 
of their former King. Creichton, an officer in the regiment, 
the same whose attack on a conventicle I formerly told you of, 
was the chief conductor of this conspiracy. It was discovered 
by MacKay just when it was on the point of taking effect, and 
when the event, witli such an enemy ai> Dundee in Jus vicinity, 
must have been destruction to Ids army. MacKay cautiously dis- 
guised his knowledge of the plot, until ho was joined by strong 
reinforcements, which enabled him to seize upon tlie principal 
conspirators, and disarm and disband their inferior accomplices, 

I’he Privy Council had a gn‘at inclination to make an 
example, which should discourage such practices in future ; and 
Captmn Creichton, being the chief agent, a stranger, and with- 
out friends or intercessors, was selected for the pur{)Ose of being 
hanged Jis a warning to others. But Dundee did not desert 
his old comrade, lie sent a message to the Lords of the Privy 
(kmncil, saying, that if they hurt a hair of Creichtou’s head, 
he would in tlie way of reprisal cut his prisoners, the lairds of 
Pollock and Blair, joint from joint, and send them to Edinburgh, 
I)ackcd up in hampers. The Council were alarmed on receiving 
this intimation. The Duke of Ilamilton reminded them that 
tliey all knew Dundee so well that they could not doubt his 
l)eing as good as his word, and that the gentlemen in his hands 
were too nearly allied to several of the Council to bo endangered 
on account of Creichton. These remonstrances saved Creichton^a 
life. 

A go id (leal of marching, countermarching, and occasional 
skirmisliiiig tnisued between Dundee and MacKay, during which 
an incideut is said to have o(M',urred strongly indicative of the 
character of the former. A young man had joined J^undee^s 
army, the son of one of his old and intimate friends. Ho 
wfis employed upon some reconnoitring servitie, in which, a 
skirmish taking place, the new recruit's heart failed him, and 
he fairly fled out of the fray. Dundee covcr(*<{ his dishonour 
by pretending that he himself had despatched liim to the rear 
upon a message of importance, lie then sent for the youth to 
speak with him in private. Young man," he said, ** I have 
saved your honour ; but I must needs tell you, that you have 
chosen a trade for which you arc constitutionally unfit. It is 
not peiliaps your fault, but rather your misfortune, that you do 
not possess the strength of nerves necessary to encounter the 
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to return to the command of their old leader, and the allegiance 
of their former King. Oreichton, an officer in the regiment, 
the same whose attack on a conventicle I formerly told you of, 
was the chief conductor of this conspiracy. It was discovered 
by MacKay just when it Avas on the point of taking effect, and 
when the event, with such an enemy as Dundee in his vicinity, 
must have been destruction to liis army. JVlacKay cautiously dis- 
guised his knowledge of the plot, until he was joined by strong 
reinforcements, Avhich enabled him to sci/c upon the principal 
conspirators, and disarm and disband their inferior ae<‘(mjplices. 

I’lie Privy Council had a great inclination to make an 
exaini)le, which should discourage such practices in future ; aiul 
Captain Creichton, being the chief agent, a stranger, and with- 
out friends or intercessors, was selected for the purpose of being 
hanged as a warning to others. But Dundee did not desert 
ids old comrade. He sent a message to the Lords of the Privy 
Council, saying, that if they hurt a hair of Creichton’s head, 
he would in the way of reprisal cut his prisoners, the lairds of 
Pollock and Blair, joint from joint, and send them to Edinburgh, 
packed up in hamf)ers. The Council were alarmed on receiving 
this intimation. Tlie Duke of Eamilton reminded them tliat 
they all knew Dundee so well that they could not doubt his 
being as good as his word, and that the gentlemen in his hands 
were too nearly allied to several of the Council to bo endangered 
on account of Creichton. These remonstrances saved Creichton's 
life. 

A goud deal of marching, countermarching, and occasional 
skirmisliing ensued between Dundee and MacKay, during which 
an incident is said to have oeciuTed strongly indicative of the 
character of the former. A young man litui joined Dundee's 
army, the son of one of his old and intimate friends. He 
was employed upon some reconnoitring service, in Avhich, a 
skirmish taking place, the new recruit's heart failed him, and 
he fairly fled out of the fray. Dundee covere<l his dishonour 
by pretending that he himself had despatched him to the rear 
upon a message of importance. He then sent for the youth to 
speak with him in private. “ Young man,” he said, “ I have 
saved your honour ; but I must needs tell you, that you have 
chosen a tradt3 for which you are constitutionally unfit. It is 
not perhaps your fault, but rather your misfortune, that you do 
not possess the strength of nerves necessary to encounter the 
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dangers of battle. Return to your father — I will find an 
excuse for your doing so with honour — and I will besides put 
you in the way of doing King James’s cause effectual service, 
without personally engaging in the war.” 

The young gentleman, penetrated with a sense of the deepest 
shame, threw himself at his generars feet, and protested that 
his failure in duty was only the effect of a momentary weak- 
nesB, the recollection of which should be effaced by his futm-e 
conduct, and entreated Dundee, for the love he bore his father, 
to give him at least a chance of regaining his reputation. 
Dundee still endeavoured to dissuade him from remaining with 
the army, but as he continued urgent to be admitted to a 
second trial, he reluctantly gave way to his request. “But 
rememhor,” he said, “that if your heart fails you a second 
time, yon must die. The cause J am engaged in is a desperate 
one, and I can permit no man to serve under me who is not 
prepared to fight to the last. My own life, and those of all 
others who serve under me, are unsparingly devoted to the 
cause of King James; and death must be his lot who shows 
an exami>le of cowardice.” 

The unfortunate young man embraced, with seeming eager- 
ness, this stern proposal. But in the next skirmish in which 
he was engaged, his constitutional timidity again prevailed. lie 
turned his horse to fly, wdicn Dundee, coming up to him, only said, 
“ The son of your father is too good a man to be consigned to 
the provost-marshal and without another word, he shot him 
through the head with his pistol, with a sternness and inflexibility 
of purpose resembling the stoicism of the ancient Romans. 

Circumstances began now to render Dundee desirous of 
trying the chaiie*} of battle, which he had hitherto avoided. 
The Marquis of Athole, who had vacillated more than once 
during the progress of tlie Revolution, now abandoned entirely 
the cause of King James, and sent his son, Lord Murray, into 
Athole, to raise the clans of that country, Stewarts, Robertsons, 
Fergussons, and others, who were accustomed to follow the 
family of Athole in war, from respect to the Marquis’s rank 
and power, though they were not his patriarchal subjects or 
clansmen. One of these gentlemen, Stewart of Boquhan, 
although dej)ciulent on the Marquis, was resolved not to obey 
him through his versatile changes of politics. Having been 
placed in possession of the strong castle of Blair, a fortress 
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belonging to the Marquis, which commands the most important 
pass into the Northern Highlands, Stewart relused to sm-render 
it to Lord Murray, and declared he held it for King James by 
order of the Viscount of Dundee. Lord Murray, finding his 
father’s own house thus defended against him, sent the tidings 
to General MacKay, who assenibled about three thousand foot, 
and two troops of horse, and advanced with all haste into 
Athole, determined to besiege Blair, and to fight Dundee, should 
he march to its relief. 

At this critical period Lord Murray had assembled about eight 
hundred Athole Highlanders, of the clans already named, who 
were brought together under pretence of preserving the peace 
of the country. Many of them, however, began to suspect the 
purpose of Lord Murray to join MacKay ; and recollecting that 
it was under Montrose’s command, and in the cause of the 
Stewarts, that their fathers had gained their fame, they resolved 
they would not be diverted from the same course of loyalty, 
as they esteemed it. They, therefoie, let Lord Murray know 
that if it was his intention to join Dundee, they would all follow 
him to the death ; but if he proposed to embrace the side of 
King William, they would presently leave him. Lord Murray 
answered with thi cats of that vengeance which a feudal lord 
could tak(' upon disobedient vassals, when his men, setting his 
threats at defiance, ran to the river, and filling their bonnets 
with water, drank King James’s health, and left the standard 
of the Marquis to a man — a singular defection among the 
Highlanders of that period, who usually followed to the field 
their immediate superior, with much indifference concerning 
the side of politics which he was pleased to embrace. 

These tidings came to Dundee, with the information that 
MacKay had reached Dunkeld, with the purr)ose of reducing 
Blair, and punishing the Athole gentlemen for their desertion 
of the standard of their chief. About the same time General 
Cannon joined the Viscount with the reinforcement so long 
expected from Ireland ; but they amounted to only three hun- 
dred men, instead of as many thousands, and were totally des- 
titutc of money and provisions, both of which were to have 
been sent with thorn. Nevertheless, Dundee resolved to pre- 
serve the castle of Blair, so important as a key to the Northern 
Highlands, and marched to protect it with a body of about 
two thousand Highlanders, with whom he occupied the upper 
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and northern extremity of the pass between Dunkeld and 
Blair. 

In this celebrated defile, called the Pass of KiUiecrankie, the 
road runs for several miles along the banks of a furious river, 
called the Garry, which rages below, amongst cataracts and 
waterfalls which the eye can scarcely discern, while a series of 
precii)iccs and wooded mountains rise on the other hand ; the 
road itself is the only mode of access through the glen, and 
along the valley which lies at its northern extremity. The 
path was then much more inaccessible than at the present day, 
as it ran close to the bed of the river, and was narrower and 
more rudely formed. 

A defile of such difficulty was capable of being defended to 
the last extremity by a small number against a considerable 
army ; and considering how well adapted his followers were for 
such mountjiin w^arfare, many of the Highland chiefs were of 
opinion that Dundee ought to content himself with guarding 
the pass against MacKay’s superior army, until a rendezvous, 
which they had appointed, should assemble a stronger force of 
their countrymen. But Dundee was of a different opinion, and 
resolved to suffer MacKay to march through the pass without 
opposition, and then to fight him in the open valley, at the 
northern extremity. He chose this bold measure, both because 
it promised a decisive result to the combat which his ardent 
temper desired ; and also because he preferred fighting MacKay 
before that General was joined by a considerable body of English 
horse who w ere expected, and of whom tlie Highlanders had at 
that time some dread. 

On the 17th June 1689 General MacKay with his troops 
entered the pass, which, to their astonishment, they found 
unoccupied by the enemy. His forces were partly English and 
Dutch regiments, who, with many of the Lowland Scots them- 
selves, were struck with awe, and even fear, at finding them- 
selves introduced by such a magnificent, and, at the same time, 
formidable avenue, to the presence of their enemies, the 
inhabitants of these tremendous mountains, into whose recesses 
they were penetrating. But besides the effect produced on their 
minds by the magnificence of natural scenery, to which they 
were wholly unaccustomed, the consideration must have hung 
heavy on them, that if a general of Dundee^s talents suffered 
them to march unopposed through a i)ass so difficult, it must 
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be because he was conscious of possessing strength sufficient to 
attack and destroy them at the farther extremity, when their 
only retreat would lie through the narrow and perilous path 
by which they were now advancing. 

Mid-day was past ere MacKay’s men were extricated from 
the defih;, when their general drew them up in one line three 
deep, without any reserve, along the southern extremity of the 
nanw valley into which the pass opens. A hill on the north 
side of the valley, covered with dwarf trees and bushes, formed 
the position of JDuudee’s army, which, divided into columns, 
formed by the different clans, was greatly outflanked by 
MacKay’s troops. 

The armies shouted when they came in sight of each other, 
but the enthusiasm of MacKay’s soldiers being damped by the 
circumstauccft we have observed, their military shout made but 
a dull and sullen sound compared to the yell of the 11 ighlanders, 
which rang far and shrill from aU the hills around them. Sir 
Evan Cameron of Lochiel, of whom I formerly gave you some 
anecdotes, called on those around them to attend to this circum- 
stance, saying, that in all his battles he observed victory had 
ever been on the side of those whose shout before joining 
seemed most sprightly and confident. It was accounted a less 
favourable augimy by some of the old Highlanders, that Dundee 
at this moment, to render his person less distinguishable, put on 
a sad-coloured buff-coat above the scarlet cassock and bright 
cuirass, in ^^hich lie had hitherto appeared. 

It wa.s riouie time ere Dundee had completed his preparations 
for the ns.sault which he meditated, and only a few dropping 
shots were exchanged, while, in order to prevent the risk of be- 
ing outfiaiiked, he increased the intervals between the columns 
with which ho designed to charge, insomuch that he had scarce 
men enough left in the centre. About an hour before sunset, 
he sent word to MacKay that he was about to attack him, and 
gav(i the signal to charge. 

The Highlanders stripped themselves to their shirts and doub- 
lets, threw away eveiything that could impede the fury of 
their onset, and then put themselves in motion, accompanying 
with a dreadful yell the discordant sound of their war-pipes. 
As they advanced, the clansmen fired their pieces, each column 
thus pouring in a well-aimed though irregular volley, when throw- 
ing down their fusees, without waiting to reload, they drew 
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their swords, and, increasiug their pace to the utmost speed, 
piei'ced through and broke the thin line which was opposed to 
them, and profited by their superior activity and the nature of 
their weapons to make a great havoc among the regular troops. 
When thus mingled with each other, hand to hand, the 
advantages of superior discipline on the part of the Lowland 
soldier were lost. Agility and strength were on the side of the 
mountaineers. Some accounts of the battle give a terrific 
account of the blows struck by the Highlanders, which cleft 
heads down to the breast, cut steel headpieces asunder as 
night-caps, aiid slaslicd through pikes like willows. Two of 
MacKay’s English regiments in the centre stood fast, the in- 
terval Ixitwecn the attacking columns being so great that none 
were placed opposite to them. The rest of King William’s 
army were totally routed and driven headlong into the river. 

Dundee himself, contrary to the advice of the Highland 
chiefs, was in front of the battle, and fatally conspicuous. By 
a desperate attack he possessed himself of MacKay’s artillery, 
and then led his handful of cavalry, about fifty men, against 
two troops of horse, which fled without fighting. Observing 
the stand made by the two English regiments already mentioned, 
he galloped towards the clan of MacDonald, and was in the act 
of bringing them to the charge, with his right arm elevated, as 
if pointing the way to victory, when he was struck by a bullet 
beneath the arm-pit, where he was unprotected by his cuirass.^ 
He tried to ride on, but being unable to keep the saddle, fell 
mortally wounded, and died in the course of the night. 

It was impossible for a victory to be more complete than 
that gained by the Highlanders at Killiecrankic. Tlie cannon, 
baggage, and stores of MacKay’s army fell into tlicir hands. 
The two regiments which kept their ground suflered so much in 
their attempt to retreat through the pass, now occupied by the 
Athole-mcn in their rear, that they might be considered as de- 
stroyed. Two thousand of MacKay’s army were killed or taken, 
an<l the general himself escaped with difficulty to Stirling, at 
the head of a few horse. The Highlanders, whose dense columns, 

^ ** Clavorhouso’s aword, a straight cut-and-thrust blade, is in the 
possession of Lord Woodhouscleo, and the buff coat wliich ho wore at the 
battle of Kilheoraukie, having the fatal shot-hole under the arm-pit of 
It, is preserved in Peunyciiick House, the seat of Sir George Clerk, Bart” 
— Border Minstrelsy^ vol. ii. p. 246. 
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as they came down to the attack, underwent three successive 
volleys from MacKay’s line, had eight hundred men slain. 

But all other losses were unimportant compared to that of 
Dundee, with whom were forfeited all the fmits of that bloody 
victory. MacKay, when he found himself free from pursuit, 
declared his conviction that his opponent had fallen in the battle. 
And such was the opinion of Dundee’s talents and courage, and 
the general sense of the peculiar crisis at which his death took 
place, that the common people of the low country cannot, even 
now, be persuaded that he died an ordinary death. They say 
that a servant of his own, shocked at the severities which, if 
triumphant, his master was likely to accomplish against the 
Presbyterians, and giving way to the popular prejudice of his 
having a charm against the effect of lead balls, shot him, in the 
tumult of the battle, with a silver button taken from his livery coat. 
The Jacobites, and Episcopal party, on the other hand, lamented 
thcdcceasedvictoras thelastoftheScotSjthe last of the Grahams, 
and the last of all that was great in his native country. 


CHAPTER LVII 

Cannon sucree^s Dundee^ and is defeated at Dunktld — The Caoneronian 
Re-giment — Pacification of the Highlands — Settlement of Church 
Affairs — The Assurance 

Contemporary Sovereign.— : Louis XTV, 
1689—1690 

Tiik Viscount of Dundee was one of those gifted persons upon 
whose single fate that of nations is sometimes dependent. His 
own party believed that, had he lived to improve the decisive 
victory which he had so bravely won, he woizld have soon re- 
covered Scotland to King James’s allegiance. It is certain a 
great many of the nobility only waited a gleam of success to 
return to the Jacobite side; nor were the revolutionaiy party 
so united amongst themselves as to have offered a very fiim 
resistance. The battle of Killiecrankie, duly improved, would, 
unquestionably, have delivered the whole of Scotland north of the 
Forth into the power of Dundee, and rendered even Stirling and 
Edinburgh insecure. Such a flame kindled in Scotland must 
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have broken many of King William’s measures, rendered it im- 
possible for him to go to Ireland, where his presence was of the 
last necessity, and have been, to say the least, of the highest 
prejudice to his affairs. 

But aU the advantages of the victory were lost in the death of 
the conquering general. Cannon, who succeeded to the chief 
command on Dundee’s dcccjiso, was a stranger to Highland 
mminera, and quite inadequate to the management of such an 
army as that which chance placed under Ms command. It 
was in vain that the fame of the victory, and the love of plunder 
and of war, which made part of the Highland character, brought 
around him, from the remote recesses of that warlike country, 
a more numerous body of the mountaineers than Montrose had 
ever commanded. By the timidity and indecision of his oppo- 
nent, MacKay gained time enough to collect, which he Md 
with celerity, a body of troops sufficient to coop up the Jacobite 
general within his mountains, and to maintain an indecisive 
war of posts and skirmishes, which wearie<l out the patience of 
the quick -spirited Highlanders. 

Cannon attempted only one piece of service worthy of men- 
tion, and in that he was foiled. In the extremity of the alarm 
which followed the defeat of Killiecrankie, the Earl of Angus’s 
newly raised regiment of Cameronians had been despatched to 
the Highlands. They had advanced as far as Dunkeld, when 
Cannon for once showed some activity, and avoiding MacKay by 
a rapid and secret march, he at once surrounded, in the village 
and castle of Dunkeld, about twelve hundred of this regiment, 
with more than double their numbers. Their situation 
2iat Augtist. so desperate that a party of horse who 

were with them retired, and left the Camerouians to their fate. 

Ihit the newly acquired discipline of these hardy enthusiasts 
prevented their experiencing the fate of their predecessors at 
Bothwell and Pentland. They were judiciously posted in the 
Marquis of Athole’s house and neighbouring enclosimes, as also 
in the chimchyard and the old cathedral ; and with the advan- 
tage of this position they beat off repeatedly the fierexj attacks 
of the Highlanders. This success re.stored the spirits of the 
King’s troops, and diminished considerably that of the High- 
landers, who, according to their custom, began to disperse and 
return home. 

The Cameronian regiment lost in this action their gallant 
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lieutenant -colonel, deland, and many men. But they were 
victorious, and that was a sufficient consolation. 

You may have some curiosity to know the future fate of 
this singular regiment The peculiar and narrow-minded ideas 
of the sect led many of them to entertain doubts of the lawful- 
ness of the part they had taken. The Presbyterian wor.ship 
nad indeed been established as the national church since the 
Revolution, but it was far from having attained that despotic 
authority claimed for it by the Cameronians, and therefore, 
although, at the first landing of the Prince of Orange, they had 
felt it matter of duty to espouse his cause, yet they were utterly 
disgusted with the mode in which he had settled the state, and 
especially the Church of Scotland. 

What they in their enthusiasm imputed to King William as 
matter of censure, ought in reality to be considered as .most 
meritorious. That wise and pmdent monarch saw the im- 
possibility of bringing the country to a state of quiet settlement 
if he kept alive the old feuds by which it had been recently 
divided, or if he permitted the oppressed Presbyterians to avenge 
themselves as they desired upon their former persecutors. He 
admitted all persons alike to serve the state, whatever had 
been their former principles and practice ; and thus many were 
reconciled to his government, who, if they had felt themselves 
endangered in person and property, or even deprived of the 
hope of Royal patronage and official situation, would have 
thrown a heavy weight into the Jacobite s(;ale. William, upon 
these principles, employed several persons who had been active 
enforcers ol* King James’s rigorous measures, and whom the 
Cameronians accounted God’s enemies and their own, and deemed 
more deserving of severe punishment and retaliation than of 
encouragement and employment 

In church affairs, King William’s measures were still less 
likely to be pleasing to those fierce enthusiasts than in those 
which concerned the state. He was contented that there 
should be in Scotland, as in Holland, a national church, and 
that the form should be Presbyterian, as the model most gene- 
rally approved by his friends in that kingdom. But the King 
was decided in ojnnion that this church should have no powder 
either over the persons or consciences of those who were of 
different communions, to whom he extended a general toleration, 
from which the Catholics alone were excluded, owing to the 
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terror inspired by their late strides towards predominant 
Biiperiority during the reign of James II. The wisest, the 
most prudent, and the most leamed of the Presbyterian 
ministers, those chiefly who, having fled from Scotland and 
resided in the Netherlands, had been enliglitened on this sub- 
ject of toleration, were willingly disposed to accommodate them- 
selves to the King’s inclination, and rest satisfied with the 
share of authority which he was willing to concede to the 
national church. 

But wise and moderate opinions had no eflect on the more 
stubborn Presbyterians, who, irritated at the kirk’s being curbed 
of her supreme power, and themselves checked in the course of 
their vengeance upon their oppressors, accounted the model of 
King William’s ecclesiastical goveniment an Erastian establish- 
ment^ in which the dignity of the Church was rendered sub- 
ordinate to that of the state. There were many divines, even 
within the pale of the Church, whose opinions tended to this 
point, and who formed a powerful party in the General Assembly. 
But the Cameronians in particular, elated with the part, both in 
suflering and acting, which they had performed during the late 
times, considered the results of the Revolution as totally un- 
worthy of the struggle which they had maintained. The 
ministers who were willing to acquiesce in a model of church 
government so mutilated in power and beauty as that conceded 
by King William, they termed a hive of lukewarm, indifferent 
shepherds, who had either deserted their flocks and fled, to save 
themselves during the rage of persocution, or who, remaining 
in Scotland, had truckled to the enemy, and exercised their 
ministry in virtue of a niggardly indulgence from the tyrant, 
whilst they themselves endured want and misery, and the 
extremities of the sword and gallows, rather than renounce one 
iota of the doctrine held by the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland 
in the time of her highest power in 1610. They considered the 
General Assembly held under the authority of King William 
as an association in which the black hand of defection was 
extended to the red hand of persecution, and where apostates 
and oppressors, leagued together, made common cause against 
pure Presbyterian government and discipline. 

Feeling thus indisposed towards the existing Government, it 
followed as a matter of course, that the Cameronians, if they 
did not esteem themselves actually called upon to resist King 
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William’s authority, from which they were withheld by some 
glimmering of common sense, — ^which suggested, as the necessary 
consequence, the return of their old enemy James, — neither 
did they feel at liberty to own themselves his subjects, to take 
oaths of allegiance to his person and that of his queen, or to 
submit themselves, by any mark of homage, to a sovereign, 
who had not subscribed and sworn to the Solemn League and 
Covenant. 

Although, therefore, this extreme party differed among them* 
selves, to what extent they should disclaim the King and the 
Government, yet the general sense of their united societies 
became more and more scrupulous concerning the lawfulness of 
serving in the Earl of Angus’s regiment ; and while they con- 
tinued to own these soldiers as brethren, and hold correspondence 
with them, we observe that they hint at the introduction of 
some of the errors of the time, even into this select regiment. 
Card-playing, dice, and other scandalous games, but in particu- 
lar the celebration of King William’s birthday, by rejoicing and 
drinking of healths, greatly afflicted the spirit of the general 
meeting of the more rigorous of the party, who held such 
practices as an abomination. It is probable, therefore, that the 
regiment of Cameronians received from this time few recruits 
out of the bosom of the party whose name they bore. 

They were afterwards sent to serve on the Continent, and 
behaved courageously at the bloody battle of Steinkirk, in 
1692, where they lost many men, and amongst others their 
colonel, the Earl of Angus, who fell fighting bravely at their 
head. During these campaigns the regiment became gradually 
more indifferent to their religious duties. At last, we leam 
that their chaplain and they became heartily weary of each 
other, and that while the preacher upbraided his military flock 
with departing from the strictness of their religious professions, 
the others are said to have ciu^jed him to his face, for having 
been instrumental in inducing them to enter into the service. 
In later times this regiment, which is still called the 26th, 
or Cameronian regiment, seems to have differed very little in 
its composition from other marching regiments, excepting that 
it was chiefly recruited in Scotland, and that, in memory of the 
original principles of the sect out of which it was raised, each 
soldier was, and perhaps is still, obliged to show himself pos* 
sessed of a Bible when his necessaries are inspected. 

45 
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During the course of the winter 1689-90, King James 
made an effort to reanimate the war in the Highlands, which 
had almost died away, after the repulse of the Highlanders at 
Dunkeld. He sent over General Buchan, an officer of reputa- 
tion, and who was supposed to understand the Highland char- 
acter and Highland warfare. The clans again assembled with 
renewed hopes; but Buchan proved as incapable as Cannon 
had shown himself the year before of profiting by the ardour 
of the Highlanders. 

With singular want of caution, the Jacobite general de- 
scended the Spey as far as a level plain by the river-side, called 
Oromdale, where he quartered his army, about eighteen hun- 
dred men, in the hamlets in the vicinity.^ Sir Thomas Liv- 
ingstone, an excellent old officer, who commanded on the part 
of King William, assembled a large force of cavalry, some 
infantry, and a body of the Clan Grant, who had embraced 
William’s interest. The general’s guide on this night’s march 
was Grant of Elchies, who conducted him from Forres, down 
the hill above Castle Grant, and through the valley of Auchin- 
arrow, to the side of the Spey, opposite to the haugh of Crom- 
dale. Elchies then, with the advanced guard of Grant, forded 
the broad and rapid river. He next killed with his own hand 
two of the Highlanders, outposts or sentinels, and led his own 
party, with Sir Thomas Livingstone and his cavalry, through 
a thicket of beech-trees, and thus surprised Buchan 
and his army asleep in their quarters. They fought 
gallantly, notwithstanding, with their swords and 
targets, but were at length compelled to take to flight. The 
pursuit was not so destructive to the defeated party as it 
would have been to the soldiers of any other nation, if pur- 
sued by the cavalry of a successfid enemy. Light of foot, and 
well acquainted with their own mountains, the Highlanders 
escaped up the hills, and amongst the mists, with such an ap- 
pearance of ease and agility that a spectator observed, they 
looked more like men received into the clouds than fugitives 
escaping from a victorious enemy. 

But the skirmish of Cromdale, and the ruin of King James’s 
affairs in Ireland, precluded all hopes on the part of the Jacob- 

^ On the south side of the low valley of the Spey, near the old church 
r>f Cromdale, about three miles to the east of the position where Grantown 
now stands. 
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ites, of bringing the war in the Highlands to a successful 
termination. A fort near Inverlochy, originally erected by 
Cromwell, was again repaired by Livingstone, received the 
name of Fort-William, and was strongly garrisoned, to bridle 
the Camerons, MacDonalds, and other Jacobite clans. The 
chiefs saw they would be reduced to maintain a defensive war 
in their own fastnesses, and that against the whole regular 
force of Scotland, They became desirous, therefore, of sub- 
mitting for the present, and reserving their efforts in behalf of 
the exiled family for some more favourable time. King William 
was equally desirous to see this smouldering fire, which the 
appearance of such a general as Montrose or Dundee might soon 
have blown into a destructive flame, totally extinguished. For 
this purpose he had recourse to a measure whicli, had it been 
duly executed, was one of deep policy. 

The Earl of Breadalbane, a man of great power in the High- 
lands, and head of a numerous clan of the Campbells, was en- 
trusted with a sum of money, which some authors call twenty, 
and some twelve thousand pounds, to be distributed among the 
chieftains, on the condition of their submission to the existing 
Government, and keeping on foot, each chief in proportion to 
his means, a military force to act on behalf of Government, 
at home or abroad, as they should be called upon. This scheme, 
had it succeeded, would probably have rendered the Highland 
clans a resource, instead of a terror, to the Government of 
King William. Their love of war, and their want of money, 
would by degrees have weaned them from their attachment to 
the exiled King, which would gradually have been transferred 
to a Prince who led them to battle, and paid them for follow- 
ing him. 

But many of the chiefs were jealous of the conduct of the 
Earl of Breadalbane in distributing the funds entrusted to his 
care. Part of this treasure the wily Earl bestowed among the 
most leading men ; when these were bought off, he intimidated 
those of less power into submission by threatening them with 
military execution; and it has always been said that he 
retained a very considerable portion of the gratuity in his own 
hands. The Highland chiefs complained to Government of 
Breadalbane’s conduct, and, to prejudice the Earl, in the minds 
of the Ministry, they alleged that he had played a double part, 
and advised them only to submit to iOng William for the 
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present, until an opportunity should occur of doing King James 
effectual service. They also charged BreadaJbane with retain- 
ing, for his own purposes, a considerable part of the money 
deposited in his hands, to be distributed in the Highlands. 

Government, it is said, attended to this information, so far as 
to demand, through the Secretary of State, a regular account 
of the manner in which the sum of money placed in his hands 
had been distributed. But Breadalbane, too powerful to be 
called in question, and too audacious to care for having incurred 
suspicion of what he judged Government dared not resent, is 
traditionally said to have answered the demand in the following 
cavalier manner : — “ My dear Lord, the money you mention 
was given to purchase the peace of the Highlands. The money 
is spent — the Highlands are quiet, and this is the only way of 
accompting among friends.” 

We shall find afterwards that the selfish avarice and resent- 
ment of this unprincipled nobleman gave rise to one of the most 
bloody, treacherous, and cruel actions which dishonour the 
seventeenth century. Of this we shall speak hereafter; at 
present it is enough to repeat, that Breadalbane bribed, soothed, 
or threatened into submission to the Government, all the chiefs 
who had hitherto embraced the interest of King James, and 
the Highland war might be considered as nearly, if not entirely 
ended. But the proposed measure of taking the clans into the 
pay of Government, calculated to attach them inalienably to 
the cause of King William, was totally disconcerted, and the 
Highlanders continued as much Jacobites at heart as before the 
pacification. 

There remained, however, after the Highlands were thus 
partially settled, some necessity of providing for the numerous 
Lowland olficers who had joined the standard of Dundee, and 
who afterwards remained with his less able successors in com- 
mand. These individuals were entitled to consideration and 
compassion. They amounted to nearly a hundred and fifty 
gentlemen, who sacrificing their fortune to their honour, pre- 
ferred following their old master into exile, to changing his 
service for that of another. It was stipulated by the treaty 
that they should have two ships to carry them to France, 
where they were received with the same liberal hospitality 
which Louis XIV. showed in whatever concerned the affairs of 
King James, and where, accordingly, they received for some 
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time pay and subsistence, in proportion to the rank which they 
had severally enjoyed in the exiled King^s service. 

But when the battle of LaJHogue had commenced, the train 
of misfortunes which France afterwards experienced, and put a 
period to all hopes of invading England, it could not be expected 
that Louis should continue the expense of supporting this body 
of Scottish officers, whom there was now so little prospect of 
providing for in their own country. They themselves being 
sensible of this, petitioned King James to permit them to 
reduce themselves to a company of private soldiers, with the 
dress, pay, and appointments of that rank, assuring his Majesty 
that they would esteem it a pleasure to continue in his service, 
even under the meanest circumstances, and the greatest hard- 
ships. 

James reluctantly accepted of this generous offer, and, with 
tears in his eyes, reviewed this body of devoted loyalists, as 
stripped of the advantages of birth, fortune, and education, they 
prepared to take upon them the duties of the lowest rank in 
their profession. The unhappy Prince gave every man his 
hand to kiss, — promised never to forget their loyalty, and 
wrote the name of each individual in his pocket-book, as a 
pledge, that when his own fortune permitted, he would not be 
unmindful of their fidelity. 

Being in French pay, this company of gentlemen were of 
course engaged in the French service ; and wherever they came, 
they gained respect by their propriety of behaviour, and sympathy 
from knowledge of their circumstances. But their allowance 
being only threepence a day, with a pound and a half of bread, 
was totally inadequate not only for procuring their accustomed 
comforts, but even for maintaining them in the most ordinary 
manner. For a time they found a resource in the sale of 
watches, rings, and such superfluous trinkets as had any value. 
It was not unusual to see individuals among them laying aside 
some little token of remembrance, which had been the gift of 
parental affection, of love, or of friendship, and to hear them 
protest that with this at least they woifld never part. But 
stem necessity brought all these relics to the market at last, 
and this little fund of support was entirely exhausted. 

After its first formation this company served under Marshal 
Noailles, at the siege of Eosas, in Catalonia, and distinguished 
themselves by their courage on so many occasions, that theii 
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general called them his children ; and pointing out their deter- 
mined courage to others, used to say, that the real gentleman 
was ever the same, whether in necessity or in danger. 

In a subsequent campaign in Alsace, they distinguished 
themselves by their voluntary attempt to storm a fortified 
island on the Bhine, defended by five hundred Germans. They 
advanced to the shore of that broad river under shelter of the 
night, waded into the stream, with their ammunition secured 
about their necks for fear of its being wetted, and linked arm- 
in-arm, according to the Highland fashion, advanced into the 
middle of the current. Here the water was up to their breasts, 
but as soon as it grew more shallow, they untied their cartouch- 
boxes, and marching ashore with their muskets shouldered, 
poured a deadly volley upon the Germans, who, seized with a 
panic, and endeavouring to escape, broke down their own bridges, 
and suffered a severe loss, leaving the island in possession of 
the brave assailants. When the French general heard of the 
success of what he had esteemed a desperate bravado, he signed 
himself witli the cross in astonishment, and declared that it 
was the boldest action that ever had been performed, and that 
the whole honour of contrivance and execution belonged to the 
company of officers. The place was long called VIU d^Ecossais^ 
the Scotsmen's Island, and perhaps yet retains the name. 

In these and similar undertakings, many of this little band 
fell by the sword j but the fate of such was enviable compared 
with that of the far greater part who died under the influence 
of fatigue, privations, and contagious diseases, which fell with 
deadly severity on men once accustomed to the decencies and 
accommodations of social life, and now reduced to rags, filth, 
and famine. When, at the peace of Ryswick, this little com- 
pany was disbanded, there remained but sixteen men out of 
their original number ; and only four of these ever again saw 
their native country, whose fame had been sustained and 
extended by their fidelity and courage. 

At length the last faint embers of civil war died away 
throughout Scotland. The last place which held out for King 
James was the strong island and castle in the Firth of Forth, 
called the Bass. This singular rock rises perpendicularly out 
of the sea. The surface is pasture land sloping to the brink 
of a tremendous precipice, which on all sides sinks sheer down 
into the stormy ocean. There is no anchorage ground on any 
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point near the rock ; and although it is possible in the present 
state of the island to go ashore (not without danger, however), 
and to ascend by a steep path to the table-land on the top of 
the crag, yet at the time of the Revolution a strong castle 
defended the landing-place, and the boats belonging to the 
garrison were lowered into the sea, or heaved up into the castle, 
by means of the engine called a crane. Access was thus 
difficult to friends, and impossible to enemies. 

This sequestered and inaccessible spot, the natural shelter 
and abode of gannets, gulls, and sea-fowl of all descriptions, had 
been, as I have before noticed, converted into a state prison 
during the reigns of Charles II. and James II. ; and was often 
the melancholy abode of the nonconformists, who were prisoners 
to Government. When the Revolution took place the Gover- 
nor of the Bass held out from 1688 to 1690, when he 
surrendered the island and castle to King William. They 
were shortly after recovered for King James by some Jacobite 
officers, who, sent thither as prisoners, contrived to surprise 
and overpower the garrison, and again bade defiance to the new 
Government. They received suppUes of provisions from their 
Jacobite friends on shore, and exercised, by means of their 
boats, a sort of privateering warfare on such merchant vessels 
as entered the firth. A squadron of English ships of war 
was sent to reduce the place, which, in their attempt to 
batter the castle, did so little damage, and received so much, 
that the siege was given up, or rather converted into a strict 
blockade. The punishment of death was denounced by the 
Scottish Government against all who should attempt to supply 
the island with provisions; and a gentleman named Trotter, 
having been convicted of such an attempt, was condemned 
to death, and a gallows erected opposite to the Bass, that 
the garrison might witness his fate. The execution was inter- 
rupted for the time by a cannon-shot from the island, to 
the great terror of the assistants, amongst whom the bullet 
lighted ; but no advantage accrued to Trotter, who was put to 
death elsewhere. The intercourse between the island and the 
shore was in this manner entirely cut offi Shortly afterwards 
the garrison became so weak for want of provisions that they 
were unable to man the crane by which they launched out and 
got in their boats. They were thus obliged finally to surrender, 
but not till reduced to an allowance of two ounces of rusk 
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to each man per day. They were admitted to honourable 
termg, with the testimony of having done their duty like brave 
men. 

We must now return to the state of civil affairs in Scotland, 
which was far from being settled. The arrangements of King 
William had not included in his administration Sir James 
Montgomery and some other leading Presbyterians, who con- 
ceived their services entitled them to such distinction. This 
was bitterly resented ; for Montgomery and his friends fell into 
an error very common to agents in great changes, who often 
conceive themselves to have been the authors of those events, 
in which they were only the subordinate and casual actors. 
Montgomery had conducted the debates concerning the for- 
feiture of the crown at the Kevolution, and therefore believed 
himself adequate to the purpose of dethroning King William, 
who, he thought, owed his crown to him, and of replacing 
King James. This monarch, so lately deprived of his realm on 
account of his barefaced attempts to bring in Popery, was now 
supported by a party of Presb3rterian8 who proposed to render 
him the nursing father of that model of church government, 
which he had so often endeavoured to stifle in the blood of its 
adherents. As extremes approach to each other, the most 
violent Jacobites began to hold intercourse with the most 
violent Presbyterians, and both parties voted together in Parlia- 
ment, from hatred to the administration of King William. 
The alliance, however, was too unnatural to continue ; and King 
William was only so far alarmed by its progress as to hasten a 
redress of several of those grievances which had been pointed 
out in the Declaration of Rights. He also deemed it prudent 
to concede something to the Presbyterians, disappointed as 
many of them were with the result of the Revolution in 
ecclesiastical matters. 

I have told you already that King William had not hesitated 
to declare that the National Church of Scotland should be 
Presbyterian; but, with the love of toleration, which was a 
vital principle in the King’s mind, he was desirous of permit- 
ting the Episcopalian incumbents, as well as the forms of 
worship, to remain in the churches of such parishes as pre- 
ferred that communion. Moreover, he did not deem it equitable 
to take from such proprietors as were possessed of it, the right 
of patronage, that is, of presenting to the Presbyteiy a candi- 
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date for a vacant charge ; when, unless found unfit for such a 
charge, upon his life and doctrine being inquii*ed into by formal 
trial, the person thus presented was of course admitted to the 
offica 

A great part of the Presbyterians were much discontented at 
a privilege which threw the right of electing a clergyman for 
the whole congregation into the hands of one man, whilst all 
the rest might be dissatisfied with his talents, or with his 
character. They argued also, that very many of these present- 
ations being in the hands of gentry of the Episcopal persuasion, 
to continue the right of patronage was to ^ord such patrons 
the means of introducing clergymen of their own tenets, and 
thus to maintain a perpetual schism in the bosom of the Church. 
To this it was replied by the defenders of patronage that, as the 
stipends of the clergy were paid by the landholders, the nomi- 
nation of the minister ought to be left in their hands ; and that 
it had accordingly been the ancient law of Scotland that the 
advowson, or title to bestow the Church living, was a right of 
private property. The tendency towards Episcopacy, continued 
these reasoners, miglit indeed b^ance, but could not overthrow, 
the supremacy of the Presbyterian establishment, since every 
clergyman who was in possession of a living was bound to sub- 
scribe the Confession of Faith, as established by the Assembly 
of Divines at Westminster, and to acknowledge that the 
General Assembly was invested with the full government of the 
Church. They further argued, that in practice it was best this 
law of patronage should remain unaltered. The Presbyterian 
Church being already foimed upon a model strictly republican, 
they contended that to vest the right of nominating the estab- 
lished clergy in the hearers, was to give additional features of 
democracy to a system which was already sufficiently inde- 
pendent both of the crown and the aristocracy. They urged 
that to permit the flocks the choice of their own shepherd was 
to encourage the candidates for church preferment rather to 
render themselves popular by preaching to soothe the humours 
of the congregation, than to exercise the wholesome but uu pleas- 
ing duties of instructing their ignorance and reproving their 
faults ; and that thus assentation and flattery would be heard 
from the pulpit, the very place where they were most unbe- 
coming, and were likely to be most mischievous. 

Such arguments in favour of lay patronage had much influ- 
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euce with the King; but the necessity of doing something 
which might please the Presbyterian party induced his Scottish 
ministers, — not, it is said, with William^s entire approbation, — 
to renew a law of Cromwell^s time, which placed the nomina- 
tion of a minister, with some slight restrictions, in the hands 
of the congregation. These, upon a vacancy, exercised a right 
of popular election, gratifying unquestionably to the pride of 
human nature, but tending to excite, in the case of disagree- 
ment, debates and strife, which were not always managed with 
the decency and moderation that the subject required. 

King William equally failed in his attempt to secure tolera- 
tion for such of the Episcopal clergy as were disposed to retain 
their livings under a Presbyterian supremacy. To have gained 
these divines would have greatly influenced all that part of 
Scotland which lies north of the Forth ; but in affording them 
protection, William was desirous to be secured of their allegi- 
ance, which in general they conceived to be due to the exiled 
sovereign. Many of them had indeed adopted a convenient 
political creed, which permitted them to submit to William as 
King de factOj that is, as being actually in possession of the 
Royal power, whilst they internally reserved and acknowledged 
the superior claims of James as King de jure, that is, who had 
the right to the crown, although he did not enjoy it. 

It was William^s interest to destroy this sophistical species 
of reasoning, by which, in truth, he was only recognised as a 
successful usurper, and obeyed for no other reason but because 
he had the power to enforce obedience. An oath, therefore, 
was framed, called the Assurance, which, being put to all persons 
holding offices of trust, was r^ Jculated to exclude those teni- 
porisers wlio had contrived to reconcile their immediate obedi- 
ence to King William with a reserved acknowledgment that 
James possessed the real title to the crown. The Assurance 
bore, in language studiously explicit, that King William was 
acknowledged, by the person taking the oath, not only as King 
in fact, but also as King in law and by just title. This oath 
made a barrier against most of the Episcopal preachers who 
had any tendency to J acobitism ; but there were some who 
regarded their own patrimonial advantages more than political 
questions concerning the rights of monarchs, and in spite of the 
intolerance of the Presbyterian clergy (which, considering their 
previous sufferings, is not to be wondered at), about a hundred 
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Episcopal divines took the oaths to the new Government, 
retained their livings, and were exempted from the jurisdiction 
of the courts of Presbytery. 


CHAPTER LVIII 
The Massacre of Glemoe 
1691 — 1692 

I AM now to call your attention to an action of the Scottish 
Government, which leaves a great stain on the memory of 
King William, although probably that Prince was not aware 
of the full extent of the baseness, treachery, and cruelty for 
which his commission was made a cover. 

I have formerly mentioned that some disputes arose con- 
cerning the distribution of a large sum of money, with which 
the Earl of Breadalbane wjis entrusted to procure, or rather to 
purchase, a peace in the Highlands. Lord Breadalbane and 
those with whom he negotiated disagreed, and the English 
Government, becoming suspicious of the intentions of the High- 
land chiefs to play fast and loose on the occasion, sent forth a 
proclamation in the month of August 1691, requiring all and 
each of them to submit to Government before the first day of 
January 1692. After this period, it was announced in the 
same proclamation that those who had not submitted them- 
selves should be subjected to the extremities of fire and sword. 

This proclamation was framed by the Privy Council, under 
the influence of Sir John Dalrymplc (Master of Stair, as he was 
called), whom I have already mentioned as holding the place 
of Lord Advocate, and who had in 1690 been raised to be 
Secretary of State, in conjunction with Lord Melville. The 
Master of Stair was at this time an intimate friend of Breadal- 
bane, and it seems that he shared with that nobleman the 
warm hope and expectation of carrying into execution a plan 
of retaining a Highland army in the pay of Government, and 
accomplishing a complete transference of the allegiance of the 
chiefs to the person of King William from that of King James. 
This could not have failed to be a most acceptable piece of 
service, upon which, if it could be accomplished, the Secretary 
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might justly reckon as a title to his master's further confidence 
and favour. 

But when Breadalbane commenced his treaty, he was 
mortified to find that though the Highland chiefs expressed no 
dislike to King William's money, yet they retained their secret 
fidelity to King J ames too strongly to make it safe to assemble 
them in a military body, as had been proposed. Many chiefs, 
especially those of the MacDonalds, stood out also for terms, 
which the Earl of Breadalbane and the Master of Stair con- 
sidered as extravagant ; and the result of the whole was the 
breaking off the treaty, and the publishing of the severe pro- 
clamation already mentioned. 

Breadalbane and Stair were greatly disappointed and irri- 
tated against those chiefs and tribes, who, being refractory on 
this occasion, had caused a breach of their favourite scheme. 
Their thoughts were now turned to revenge ; and it appears 
from Stair’s correspondence that he nourished and dwelt upon 
the secret hope that several of the most stubborn chiefs would 
hold out beyond the term appointed for submission, in which 
case it was determined that the punishment inflicted should be 
of the most severe and awful description. That aU might be 
prepared for the meditated operations, a considerable body of 
troops were kept in readiness at Inverlochy and elsewhere. 
These were destined to act against the refractory clans, and the 
campaign was to take place in the midst of winter, when it was 
supposed that the season and weather would prevent the 
Highlanders from expecting an attack. 

But the chiefs received information of these hostile inten- 
tions, and one by one submitted to Government within the 
appointed period, thus taking away all pretence of acting 
against them. It is said that they did so by secret orders from 
King James, who, having penetrated the designs of Stair, 
directed the chiefs to comply with the proclamation rather than 
incur an attack which they had no means of resisting. 

The indemnity, which protected so many victims, and 
excluded both lawyers and soldiers from a profitable job, seems 
to have created great disturbance in the mind of the Secretary 
of State. As chief after chief took the oath of allegiance to 
King William, and by doing so put themselves one by one out 
of danger, the greater became the anxiety of the Master of 
Stair to find some legal flaw for excluding some of the Lochaber 
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clans from the benefit of the indemnity. But no opportunity 
occurred for exercising these kind intentions, excepting in the 
memorable, but fortunately the solitary instance, of the clan of 
the MacDonalds of Glencoe. 

This clan inhabited a vaUey formed by the river Ooe, or 
Cona,^ which falls into Lochleven, not far from the head of 
Loch Etive. It is distinguished, even in that wild country, 
by the sublimity of the mountains, rocks, and precipices in 
which it lies buried. ^ The minds of men are formed by their 
habitations. The MacDonalds of the Glen were not very 
numerous, seldom mustering above two hundred armed men ; 
but they were bold and daring to a proverb, confident in the 
strength of their country, and in the protection and support of 
their kindred tribes, the MacDonalds of Clanranald, Glengarry, 
Keppoch, Ardnamurchan, and others of that powerful name. 
They also lay near the possessions of the Campbells, to whom, 
owing to the predatory habits to which they were especially 
addicted, they were very bad neighbours, so that blood had at 
different times been spilt between them, 

Maclan of Glencoe (this was the patronymic title of the 
chief of this clan) was a man of a stately and venerable person 
and aspect. He possessed both courage and sagacity, and wfis 
accustomed to be listened to by the neighbouring chieftains, 
and to take a lead in their deliberations. Maclan had been 
deeply engaged both in the campaign of Killiccrankie and in 
that which followed under General Buchan ; and when the 
insurgent Highland chiefs held a meeting with the Earl of 
Breadalbane, at a place called Auchallader, in the month of 
July 1691, for the purpose of arranging an armistice, Maclan 
was present with the rest, and, it is said, taxed Breadalbane 

^ This is the Co7ui of Ossian’s poems. 

® “ Tlie scenery of this valley is far the most picturesque of any in the 
Highlands, being so wild and uncommon as never fails to attract the eye 
of every stranger of the least degree of taste or sensibility. The entrance 
to it is strongly marked by the craggy mountain of Brach^-eii/f a little 
west of King’s House. All the other mountains of Glencoe resemble it, 
and are evidently but naked and solid rocks, rising on each side perpen- 
dicularly to a great height from a flat narrow bottom, so that in many 
places they seem to hang over, and make approaches, as they aspire, 
towards each other. I'he tops of the ridge of hills on one side are irre- 
gularly serrated for three or four miles, and shoot in places into spires, 
which forms the most magnificent part of the scenery above Lochleven.” — 
Pennant. 
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with the design of retaining a part of the money lodged in his 
hands for the pacification of the Highlands. The Earl retorted 
with vehemence, and charged Maclan with a theft of cattle, 
committed upon some of his lands by a party from Glencoe. 
Other causes of offence took place, in which old feuds were 
called to recollection; and Maclan was repeatedly heard to 
say, he dreaded mischief from no man so much as from the 
Earl of Breadalbane. Yet this unhappy chief was rash enough 
to stand out to the last moment, and decline to take advantage 
of King William’s indemnity, till the time appointed by the 
proclamation was wellnigh expired. 

The displeasure of the Earl of Breadalbane seems speedily 
to have communicated itself to the Master of Stair, who, in 
his correspondence with Lieutenant- Colonel Hamilton, then 
commanding in the Highlands, expresses the greatest resent- 
ment against Maclan of Glencoe, for having, by his inter- 
ference, marred the bargain between Breadalbane and the 
Highland chiefs. Accordingly, in a letter of 3d December, 
the Secretary intimated that Government was determined to 
destroy utterly some of the clans, in order to terrify the others 
and he hoped that, by standing out and refusing to submit 
under the indemnity, the MacDonalds of Glencoe woidd fall 
into the net, — which meant that they would afford a pretext 
for their extirpation. Tliis letter is dated a month before the 
time limited by the indemnity; so long did these bloody 
thoughts occupy the mind of this unprincipled statesman. 

Ere the term of mercy expired, however, Maclan’s own 
apprehensions, or the advice of friends, dictated to him the 
necessity of submitting to the same conditions which others 
had embraced, and he went with his principal followers to take 
the oatli of allegiance to King William. This was a very brief 
space before the 1st of January, when, by the terms of the 
proclamation, the opportunity of claiming the indemnity was 
to expire. Maclan was, therefore, much alarmed to find 
that Colonel Hill, the Governor of Fort-William, to whom he 
tendered his oath of allegiance, had no power to receive it, 
being a military, and not a civil officer. Colonel Hill, how- 
ever, sympathised with the distress and even tears of the old 
chieftain, and gave him a letter to Sir Colin Campbell of 
Ardkinglas, Sheriff of ArgylcKshire, requesting him to receive the 
“ lost sheep,” and administer the oath to him, that he might 
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have the advantage of the indemnity, though so late in claim- 
ing it. 

Maclan hastened from Fort-William to Inverary, without 
even turning aside to his own. house, though he passed within 
a mile of it. But the roads, always veiy bad, were now 
rendered almost impassable by a storm of snow ; so that, with 
all the speed the unfortunate chieftain could exert, the fatal first 
of January was past before he reached Inverary. 

The Sheriff, however, seeing that Maclan had complied with 
the spirit of the statute, in tendering his submission within the 
given period, under the sincere, though mistaken belief, that he 
was applying to the person ordered to receive it ; and considering 
also, that, but for the tem})estuous weather, it would after all 
have been offered in presence of the proper law- officer, did 
not hesitate to administer the oath of allegiance, and sent off 
an express to the Privy Council, containing an attestation of 
Maclan’s having taken the oaths, and a full explanation of the 
circumstances which had delayed his doing so until the lapse 
of the appointed period. The Sheriff also wrote to Colonel 
Hill what he had done, and requested that he would take care 
that Glencoe should not be annoyed by any military parties 
until the pleasure of the Council should be known, which he 
could not doubt would be favourable. 

Maclan, therefore, returned to his own house, and resided 
there, as he supposed in safety, under the protection of the 
Government to which he had sworn allegiance. That he might 
merit this protection, he convoked his clan, acquainted them 
with his submission, and commanded them to live peaceably, 
and give no cause of offence, under pain of his disi>leasure. 

In the meantime, the vindictive Secretary of State had pro- 
cured orders from his sovereign respecting the measures to be 
follow^ed with such of the chiefe as should not have taken the 
oaths within the term prescribed. The first of these orders, 
dated 1 1th January, contained peremptory directions for military 
execution, by fire and sword, against all who should not have 
made their submission witto the time appointed. It was, 
however, provided, in order to avoid driving them to despera- 
tion, that there was still to remain a power of granting mercy 
to those clans who, even after the time was past, should still 
come in and submit themselves. Such were the terms of the 
first Royal warrant, in which Glencoe was not expressly named. 
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It seems afterwards to have occurred to Stair, that Glencoe 
and his tribe would be sheltered under this mitigation of the 
intended severities, since he had already come in and tendered 
his allegiance, without waiting for the menace of military force, 
A second set of instructions were therefore made out on the 
16th January. These held out the same indulgence to other 
clans who should submit themselves at the very last hour (a 
hypocritical pretext, for there existed none which stood in such 
a predicament), but they closed the gate of mercy against the 
devoted Maclan, who had already done all that was required 
of others. The words are remarkable : — “ As for Maclan of 
Glencoe and that tribe, if they can be well distinguished from 
the rest of the Highlanders, it will be proper for the vindication 
of public justice, to extirpate that set of thieves.” 

You will remark the hypocritical clemency and real cruelty 
of these instructions, which profess a readiness to extend mercy 
to those who needed it not (for all the other Highlanders had 
submitted within the limited time), and deny it to Glencoe, 
the only man who had not been able literally to comply with 
the proclamation, though in all fair construction, he had done 
what it required. 

Under what pretence or colouring King William’s authority 
was obtained for such cruel instructions, it would be in vain to 
inquire. The Sheriff of Argyle’s letter had never been pro- 
duced before the Council ; and the certificate of Maclan’s having 
taken the oath was blotted out, and, in the Scottish phrase, 
deleted from the books of the Privy Council It seems probable 
therefore that the fact of that chiefs submission was altogether 
concealed from the King, and that he was held out in the light 
of a desperate and incorrigible leader of banditti, who was the 
main obstacle to the peace of the Highlands ; but if we admit 
that William acted under such misrepresentations, deep blame 
will still attach to him for rashly issuing orders of an import 
so dreadful. It is remarkable that these fatal instnictions are 
both superscribed and subscribed by the King himself, whereas, 
in most state papers the sovereign only superscribes, and they 
are countersigned by the Secretary of State, who is answerable 
for their tenor ; a responsibility which Stair, on that occasion, 
was not probably ambitious of claiming. 

The Secretary’s letters to the military officers, directing the 
mode of executing the King’s orders, betray the deep and 
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savage interest which he took personally in their tenor, and 
his desire that the bloody measure should be as general as 
possible. He dwelt in these letters upon the proper time and 
season for cutting off the devoted tribe. “The winter,” he 
said, “ is the only season in which the Highlanders cannot elude 
us, or carry their wives, children, and cattle, to the mountains. 
They cannot escape you ; for what human constitution can then 
endure to be long out of house 1 This is the proper season to 
maul them, in the long dark nights.” He could not suppress 
his joy that Glencoe had not come in within the term pre- 
scribed; and expresses his hearty wishes that others had 
followed the same course. He assured the soldiers that their 
powers should be ample; and he exacted from them propor- 
tional exertiona He entreated that the thieving tribe of 
Glencoe might be rooted out in earnest ; and he was at pains 
to explain a phrase which is in itself terribly significant. He 
gave directions for securing every pass by which the victims 
could escape, and warned the soldiers that it were better to 
leave the thing unattcmpted, than fail to do it to purpose. 
“ To plunder their lands, or drive off their cattle, would,” say 
his letters, “ be only to render them desperate ; they must be 
all slaughtered, and the manner of execution must be sure, 
secret, and effectual” 

These instructions, such as have been rarely penned in a 
Christian countiy, were sent to Colonel Hill, the Governor of 
Fort-William, who, greatly surprised and grieved at their tenor, 
endeavoured for some time to evade the execution of them. 
At length, obliged by his situation to render obedience to the 
King's commands, he transmitted the orders to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hamilton, directing him to take four hundred men of 
a Highland regiment belonging to the Earl of Argyle, and fulfil 
the Royal mandate. Thus, to make what was intended yet 
worse, if possible, than it was in its whole tenor, the perpetrar 
tion of this cruelty was committed to soldiers who were not 
only the countrymen of the prescribed, but the near neighbours, 
and some of them the close connections, of the MacDonalds of 
Glencoe. This is the more necessary to be remembered, because 
the massacre has unjustly been said to have been committed 
by English troops. The course of the bloody deed was as 
follows. 

Before the end of January, a party of the Earl of Argyle's 
46 
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regiment, commanded by Captain Campbell of Glenlyon, ap- 
proached Glencoe. Maclan’s sons went out to meet them with 
a body of men, to demand whether they came as friends or foes. 
The officer replied, that they came as friends, being sent to 
take up their quarters for a short time in Glencoe, in order to 
relieve the garrison of Fort-William, which was crowded with 
soldiers. On this they were welcomed with all the hospitality 
which the chief and his followers had the means of extending 
to them, and they resided for fifteen days amongst the un- 
suspecting MacDonalds, in the exchange of every species of 
kindness and civility. That the laws of domestic afiection 
might be violated at the same time with those of humanity 
and hospitality, you are to understand that Alaster MacDonald, 
one of the sons of Maclan, was married to a niece of Glenlyon, 
who commanded the party of soldiers. It appears also, that the 
intended cruelty was to be exercised upon defenceless men : for 
the MacDonalds, though afraid of no other ill-treatment from 
their military guests, had supposed it possible the soldiers might 
have a commission to disarm them, and therefore had sent their 
weapons to a distance, where they might be out of reach of 
seizure 

Glenlyon’s party had remained in Glencoe for fourteen or 
fifteen days, when he received orders from his commanding 
officer, Major Duncanson, expressed in a manner which shows 
him to have been the worthy agent of the cruel Secretary. 
They were sent in conformity with orders of the same date, 
transmitted to Duncanson by Hamilton, directing that all the 
MacDonalds, under seventy years of age, were to be cut off, 
and that the Government was not to he troubled with prisoners, 
Duncanson^s orders to Glenlyon were as follows : — 

You are hereby ordered to fall upon the rebels, and put all 
to the sword under seventy. You are to have especial care that 
the old fox and his cubs do on no account escape your hands ; 
you are to secure all the avenues, that no man escape. This 
you are to put in execution at four in the morning precisely, 
and by that time, or very shortly after, I will strive to be at 
you with a stronger party. But if I do not come to you at 
four, you are not to tarry for me, but fall on. This is by the 
King’s special command, for the good and safety of the country, 
that these miscreants be cut off root and branch See that this 
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be put into execution without either fear or favour, else you 
may expect to be treated as not true to the King or Govern- 
ment, nor a man fit to carry a commission in the King^s service. 
Expecting that you will not fail in the fulfilling hereof, as you 
love yourself, I subscribe these with my hand, 

“ Robert Donoanson.” 

This order was dated 12th February, and addressed, “ For 
their Majesties* service, to Captain Robert Campbell of Glen- 
lyon.” 

This letter reached Glenlyon soon after it was written ; and 
he lost no time in carrying the dreadful mandate into execution. 
In the interval, he did not abstain from any of those acts of 
familiarity which had lulled asleep the suspicions of his victims. 
He took his morning draught, as had been his practice every 
day since he came to the glen, at the house of Alaster Mac- 
Donald, Maclan’s second son, who was married to hia (Glen- 
Iyon*s) niece. He, and two of his officers named Lindsay, 
accepted an invitation to dinner from Maclan himself, for 
the following day, on which they had determined he should 
never see the sun rise. To complete the sum of treachery, 
Glenlyon played at cards, in his own quarters, with the sons of 
Maclan, John and Alaster, both of whom were also destined 
for slaughter. 

About four o’clock in the morning of 13th Febmary the 
scene of blood began, A party, commanded by one of the 
Lindsays, came to Maclan’s house and knocked for admittance, 
which was at once given. Lindsay, one of the expected guests 
at the family meal of the day, commanded this party, who 
instantly shot Maclan dead by his own bedside, as he was in 
the act of dressing himself, and giving orders for refreshments 
to be provided for his fatal visitors. Uis aged wife was stripped 
by the savage soldiery, who, at the same time, drew off the 
gold rings from her fingers with their teeth. She died the 
next day, distracted with grief, and the brutal treatment she 
had received. Several domestics and clansmen were killed at 
the same place. 

The two sons of the aged chieftain had not been altogether 
so confident as their father respecting the peaceful and friendly 
purpose of their guests. They observed, on the evening pre- 
ceding the massacre, that the sentinels were doubled, and the 
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mainguard Btrengthened. John, the elder brother, had even 
overheard the soldiers muttering amongst themselves, that 
they cared not about fighting the men of the glen fairly, but* 
did not like the nature of the service they were engag^ in ; 
while others consoled themselves with the military logic, that 
their officers must be answerable for the orders given, they 
having no choice save to obey them. Alarmed with what had 
been thus observed and heard, the young men hastened to 
Glenlyon’s quarters, where they found that officer and his 
men preparing their arms. On questioning him about these 
suspicious appearances, Glenlyon accounted for them by a 
story that he was bound on an expedition against some of 
Glengarry^s men; and alluding to the circumstance of their 
alliance, which made his own cruelty more detestable, he 
added, “ If anything evil had been intended, would I not have 
told Alaster and my niece ?” 

Reassured by this communication, the young men retired to 
rest, but were speedily awakened by an old domestic, who 
called on the two brothers to rise and fly for their lives. “ Is 
it time for you,” he said, “ to be sleeping, when your father is 
murdered on liis own hearth 1” Thus roused, they hurried 
out in great terror, and heard throughout the glen, wherever 
there was a place of human habitation, the shouts of the mur- 
derers, the report of the muskets, the screams of the wounded, 
and the groans of the dying. By their perfect knowledge of 
the scarce accessible cliffs amongst which they dwelt, they 
were enabled to escape observation, and fled to the southern 
access of the glen. 

Meantime, the work of death proceeded with as little re- 
morse as Stair himself could have desired. Even the slight 
mitigation of their orders respecting those above seventy years 
was disregarded by the soldiery in their indiscriminate thirst 
for blood, and several very aged and bedridden persons were 
slain amongst others. At the hamlet where Glenlyon had his 
own quarters, nine men, including his landlord, were bound 
and shot like felons ; and one of them, MacDonald of Auchin- 
triaten, had General Hill's passport in his pocket at the time. 
A fine lad of twenty had, by some glimpse of compassion on 
the part of the soldiers, been spared, when one Captain Drum- 
mond came up, and demanding why the orders were trans- 
gressed in that particular, caused him instantly to be put to 
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deatL A boy, of five or six years old, clung to Glenlyon’a 
knees, entreating for mercy, and offering to become his servant 
for life, if he would spare him. Glenlyon was moved ; but 
the same Drummond stabbed the child with his dirk, while he 
was in this agony of supplication. 

At a place called Auchnaion, one Barber, a sergeant, with 
a party of soldiers, fired on a group of nine MacDonalds, as 
they were assembled round their morning fire, and killed four 
of them. The owner of the house, a brother of the slain 
Auchintriaten, escaped unhurt, and expressed a wish to be put 
to death rather in the open air than within the house. “For 
your bread which I have eaten,” answered Barber, “I will 
grant the request.” MacDonald was dragged to the door ac- 
cordingly ; but he was an active man, and when the soldiers 
were presenting their firelocks to shoot him, he cast his plaid 
over theii- faces, and taking advantage of the confusion, broke 
from them, and escaped up the glen. 

The alarm beiug now general, many other persons, male and 
female, attempted their escape in the same manner as the two 
sons of Maclan and the person last mentioned. Flying from 
their burning huts, and from their murderous visitors, the half- 
naked fugitives committed themselves to a winter morning of 
darkness, snow, and storm, amidst a wilderness the most savage 
in the West Highlands, having a bloody death behind them, 
and before them tempest, famine, and desolation. Bewildered 
in the snow-wreaths, several sank to rise no more. But the 
severities of the storm were tender mercies compared to the 
cruelty of their persecutors.^ The great fall of snow, which 
proved fatal to several of the fugitives, was the means of saving 
the remnant that escaped. Major Duncanson, agreeably to the 

* “The hand that mingled in the meal, 

At midnight drew the felon steel, 

And gave the host’s kind breast to feel 
Meed for his hospitality I 
The friendly hearth which warm’d that hand, 

At midnight arm’d it with the brand. 

That bade destruction’s flames expand. 

Their red and fearfnl blazonry. 

** Then woman’s shriek was heard in vain, 

Nor infancy’s nnpitied pain. 

More than the warrior’s groan could gain 
Respite from ruthless butchery 1 
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plan expressed in his orders to Glenlyon, had not failed to put 
himself in motion, with four hundred men, on the evening pre- 
ceding the slaughter ; and had he reached the eastern passes 
out of Glencoe by four in the morning, as he calculated, he 
must have intercepted and destroyed aU those who took that 
only way of escape from Glenlyon and his followers. But as 
this reinforcement arrived so late as eleven in the forenoon, 
they found no MacDonald alive in Glencoe, save an old man 
of eighty whom they slew ; and after burning such houses as 
were yet unconsume^ they collected the property of the tribe, 
consisting of twelve hundred head of cattle and horses, besides 
goats and sheep, and drove them off to the garrison of Fort- 
William. 

Thus ended this horrible deed of massacre. The number of 
persons murdered was thirty-eight ; those who escaped might 
amount to a hundred and fifty males, who, with the women and 
children of the tribe, had to fly more than twelve miles through 
rocks and wildernesses, ere they could reach any place of safety 
or shelter. 

This detestable butchery excited general horror and disgust, 
not only throughout Scotland, but in foreign countries, and did 
King William, whose orders, signed and superscribed by him- 
self, were the warrant of the action, incredible evil both in 
popularity and character. 

Stair, however, seemed undaunted, and had the infamy to 
write to Colonel Hill, while public indignation was at the 
highest, that all that could be said of the matter was, that the 
execution was not so complete as it might have been. There 
was besides a pamphlet published in his defence, offering a 
bungled vindication of his conduct ; which, indeed, amounts 
only to this, that a man of the Master of Stair’s high place 
and eminent accomplishments, who had performed such great 
services to the public, of which a laboured account was given ; 
one also, who, it is particularly insisted upon, performed the 
duty of family worship regularly in his household, ought not to 
be over-severcly questioned for the death of a few Highland 

The winter wind that whistled shrill, 

The snows that night that cloaked the hill, 

Though wild and pitiless, had still 
Far more than Southron clemency. '* 

Poetical Workt. 
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Papists, whose morals were no better than those of English 
highwaymen. 

No public notice was taken of this abominable deed imtil 
1695, three years after it had been committed, when, late and 
reluctantly, a Eoyal Commission, loudly demanded by the Scot- 
tish nation, was granted, to inquire into the particulars of the 
transaction, and to report the issue of their investigations to 
Parliament. 

The members of the Commission, though selected as favour- 
able to King William, proved of a different opinion from the 
apologist of the Secretary of State, and reported that the 
letters and instructions of Stair to Colonel Hill and others were 
the sole cause of the murder. They slurred over the King^s 
share of the guilt by reporting, that the Secretary's instructions 
went beyond the warrant which William had signed and super- 
scribed. The Royal mandate, they stated, only ordered the tribe 
of Glencoe to be subjected to military execution, in case there 
could be any mode found of separating them from the other 
Highlanders. Having thus found a screen, though a very 
flimsy one, for William^s share in the transaction, the report of 
the Commission let the whole weight of the charge fall on 
Secretary the Master of Stair, whose letters, they state, in- 
timated no mode of separating the Glencoe men from the rest, 
as directed by the warrant ; but, on the contrary did, under, 
a pretext of public duty, appoint them, without inquiry or dis- 
tinction, to be cut off and rooted out in earnest and to purpose, 
and that “ suddenly, secretly, and quietly.” They reported, 
that these instructions of Stair had been the warrant for the 
slaughter ; that it was unauthorised by his Majesty’s orders, and, 
in fact, deserved no name save that of a most barbarous murder. 
Finally, the report named the Master of Stair as the deviser, 
and the various military officers employed as the perpetrators, 
of the same, and suggested, with great moderation, that Par- 
liament should address his Majesty to send home Glenlyon and 
the other murderers to be tried, or should do otherwise as his 
Majesty pleased. 

The Secretary, being by this unintelligible mode of reason- 
ing thus exposed to the whole severity of the storm, and over 
whelmed at the same time by the King’s displeasure, on account 
of the Darien affair (to be presently mentioned), was deprived 
of his office, and obliged to retire from public affairs. General 
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mdignation banished him so entirely fi:om public life that, 
having about this period succeeded to his father’s title of Vis- 
count Stair, he dared not take his seat in Parliament as such, 
on account of the threat of the Lord Justice-Clerk, that if he 
did BO, he would move that the address and report upon the 
Glencoe Massacre should be produced and inquired into. It 
was the year 1700 before the Earl of Stair found the affair so 
much forgotten, that he ventured to assume the place in Par- 
liament to which his rank entitled him; and he died in 1707, 
on the very day when the treaty of Union was signed, not with- 
out suspicion of suicide. 

Of the direct agents in the massacre, Hamilton absconded, 
and afterwards joined King William’s army in Flanders, where 
Glenlyon, and the oflBicers and soldiers connected with the 
murder, were then serving. The King, availing himself of the 
option left to him in the address of the Scottish Parliament, 
did not order them home for trial ; nor does it appear that any 
of them were dismissed the service or punished for their crime 
otherwise than by the general hatred of the age in which they 
lived, and the universal execration of posterity. 

Although it is here a little misplaced, I cannot refrain from 
telling you an anecdote connected with the preceding events, 
which befell so late as the year 1745-46, during the romantic 
attempt of Charles Edward, grandson of James II., to regain 
the throne of his fathers. He marched through the Lowlands, 
at the head of an army consisting of the Highland clans, and 
obtained for a time considerable advantages. Amongst other 
Highlanders, the descendant of the miu'dered Maclan of Glen- 
coe joined his standard with a hundred and fifty men. The 
route of the Highland army brought them near to a beautiful 
seat built by the Earl of Stair, so often mentioned in the pre- 
ceding narrative, and the principal mansion of his family. An 
alarm arose in the councils of Prince Charles, lest the Mac- 
Donalds of Glencoe should seize this opportunity of marking 
their recollection of the iiyustice done to their ancestors by 
burning or plundering the house of the descendant of their 
persecutor; and, as such an act of violence might have done 
the Prince great prejudice in the eyes of the people of the 
Lowlands, it Was agreed that a guard should be posted to pro- 
tect the house of Lord Stair. 

MacDonald of Glencoe heard the resolution, and deemed his 
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honour and that of his clan concerned. He demanded an 
audience of Charles Edward, and admitting the propriety of 
placing a guard on a house so obnoxious to the feelings of the 
Highland army, and to those of his own clan in particular, he 
demanded, as a matter of right rather than favour, that the 
protecting guard should be supplied by the MacDonalds of 
Glencoe. If this request were not granted, he announced his 
purpose to return home with his people, and prosecute the 
enterprise no farther. “ The MacDonalds of Glencoe,” he said, 
“ would be dishonoured by remaining in a service where others 
than their own men were employed to restrain them, under 
whatsoever circumstances of provocation, within the line of 
their military duty.” The Royal adventurer granted the re- 
quest of the high-spirited chieftain, and the MacDonalds of 
Glencoe guarded from the slightest injury the house of the 
cruel and crafty statesman who had devised and directed the 
massacre of their ancestors. Considering how natural the thirst 
of vengeance becomes to men in a primitive state of society, 
and how closely it was interwoven with the character of the 
Scottish Highlander, Glencoe^s conduct on this occasion is a 
noble instance of a high and heroic preference of duty to the 
gratification of revenge. 

We must now turn from this terrible story to one, which, 
though it does not seize on the imagination with the same 
force in the narrative, yet embraces a far wider and more ex- 
tensive field of death and disaster. 


CHAPTER LIX 

The Darien Scheme — Death of William, and accession of Queen Anne 
CONTEMI’ORARY SoYKKKiGN.— France : Louis XIV. 

1692 — 1702 

Human character, whether national or individual, presents 
often to our calm consideration the strangest inconsistencies ; 
but there are few more striking than that which the Scots ex- 
hibit in their private conduct, contrasted with their views when 
united together for any general or national purpose. In his 
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own personal affairs the Scotsman is remarked as cautious, fru- 
gal, and prudent, in an extreme degree, not generally aiming 
at enjoyment or relaxation till he has realised the means of in- 
dulgence, and studiously avoiding those temptations of pleasure 
to which men of other countries most readily give way. 
But when a number of the natives of Scotland associate for 
any speculative project, it would seem that their natural caution 
becomes thawed and dissolved by the union of their joint hopes, 
and that their imaginations are liable in a peculiar degree to be 
heated and influenced by any splendid prospect held out to 
them. They appear, in particular, to lose the power of calcu- 
lating and adapting their means to the end which they desire 
to accomplish, and are readily induced to aim at objects mag- 
nificent in themselves, but which they have not, unhappily, the 
wealth or strength necessary to attain. Thus the Scots are 
often found to attempt splendid designs, which, shipwrecked for 
want of the necessary expenditure, give foreigners occasion to 
smile at the great error and equally great misfortune of the 
nation, — I mean their pride and their poverty. There is no 
greater instance of this tendency to daring speculation, which 
rests at the bottom of the coldness and caution of the Scottish 
character, than the disastrous history of the Darien colony. 

Paterson, a man of comprehensive views and great sagacity, 
was the parent and inventor of this memorable scheme. In 
youth he had been an adventurer in the West Indies, and it 
was said a hucaiiier^ that is, one of a species of adventurers 
nearly allied to pirates, who, consisting of different nations, and 
divided into various bands, made war on the Spanish commerce 
and settlements in the South Seas, and among the West Indian 
islands. In this roving course of life, Paterson had made him- 
self intimately acquainted with the geography of South America, 
the produce of the country, the nature of its commerce, and 
the manner in which the Spaniards governed that extensive 
region. 

On his return to Europe, however, the schemes which he 
had formed respecting the New World were laid aside for 
another project, fraught with the most mighty and important 
consequences. This was the plan of that great national estab- 
lishment the Bank of England, of which he had the honour to 
suggest the first idea. For a time he was admitted a director 
of that institution ; but it befell Paterson as often happens to 
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the fiirst projectors of great schemes. Other persons possessed 
of wealth and influence interposed, and, taking advantage oi 
the ideas of the obscure and unprotected stranger, made them 
their own by alterations or improvements more or less trivial, 
and finally elbowed the inventor out of all concern in the insti- 
tution, the foundation of which he had laid. 

Thus expelled from the Bank of England, Paterson turned 
his thoughts to the plan of settling a colony in America, and in 
a part of that country so favoured in point of situation that it 
seemed to him formed to be the site of the most flourishing 
commercial capital in the universe. 

The two great continents of North and South America are 
joined together by an isthmus, or narrow tract of land, called 
Darien. This neck of land is not above a day’s journey in 
breadth, and as it is washed by the Atlantic Ocean on the eastern 
side, and the great Pacific Ocean on the west, the isthmus 
seemed designed by nature as a common centre for the com- 
merce of the world. Paterson ascertained, or at least alleged 
that he had ascertained, that the isthmus had never been the 
property of Spain, but was still possessed by the original na- 
tives, a tribe of fierce and warlike Indians, who made war on 
the Spaniards. According to the law of nations, therefore, any 
state had a right of forming a settlement in Darien, providing 
the consent of the Indians was first obtained ; nor could their 
doing so be justly made subject of challenge even by Spain, so 
extravagantly jealous of all interference with her South Ameri- 
can provinces. This i)lan of a settlement, with so many ad- 
vantages to recommend it, was proposed by Paterson to the 
merchants of Hamburg, to the Dutch, and even to the Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg^ but it was coldly received by all these 
states. 

The scheme was at length ofiered to the merchants of Lon- 
don, the only traders probably in the world who, their great 
wealth being seconded by the protection of the British navy, 
had the means of realising the splendid visions of Paterson. 
But when the projector was in London, endeavouring to solicit 
attention to his plan, he became intimate with the celebrated 
Fletcher of Saltoun. This gentleman, one of the most accom- 
plished men, and best patriots, whom Scotland has produced in 
any age, had, nevertheless, some notions of her interests which 
were more fanciful than real, and, in his anxiety to render his 
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country service, did not suflSciently consider the adequacy of 
the means by which her welfare was to be obtained. He was 
dazzled by the vision of opulence and grandeur which Paterson 
unfolded, and thought of nothing less than securing, for the bene- 
fit of Scotland alone, a scheme which promised to the state which 
should adopt it the keys, as it were, of the New World. The 
projector was easily persuaded to give his own country the bene- 
fit of his scheme of colonisation, and went to Scotland along 
with Fletcher. Here the plan found general acceptation, and 
particularly with the Scottish administration, who were greatly 
embarrassed at the time by the warm prosecution of the affeir 
of Glencoe, and who easily persuaded ^ng William that some 
freedom and facilities of trade granted to the Scots would 
divert the public attention from the investigation of a matter 
not very creditable to his Majesty’s reputation any more than to 
their own. Stair, in particular, a party deeply interested, gave 
the Darien scheme the full support of his eloquence and interest, 
in the hope to regain a part of his lost popularity. 

The Scottish ministers obtained permission, accordingly, to 
grant such privileges of trade to their country as might not be 
prejudicial to that of England. In June 1695 these influen- 
tial persons obtained a statute from Parliament, and afterwards 
a charter from the crown, for creating a corporate body, or 
stock company, by name of the Company of Scotland trading 
to Africa and the Indies, with power to plant colonies and 
build forts in places not possessed by other European nations, 
the consent always of the inhabitants of the places where they 
settled being obtained. 

The hopes entertained of the profits to arise from this specu- 
lation were in the last degree sanguine ; not even the Solemn 
League and Covenant was signed with more eager enthusiasm. 
Almost every one who had, or could command, any sum of 
ready money, embarked it in the Indian and Afri(^aii Company ; 
many subscribed their all ; maidens threw in their portions, 
and widows whatever sums they could raise upon their dower, 
to be repaid an hundredfold by the golden shower which was 
to descend upon the subscribers. Some sold estates to vest the 
money in the Company’s funds, and so eager was the spirit of 
speculation, that when eight hundred thousand pounds formed 
the whole circulating capital of Scotland, half of that sum was 
vested in the Darien stock. 
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That everything might be ready for their extensive opera- 
tions, the Darien Company proceeded to build a large tene- 
ment near Bristo Port, E^nburgh, to serve as an office for 
transacting their business, with a large range of buildings 
behind it, designed as warehouses, to be filled with the richest 
commodities of the eastern and western world. But, sad 
event of human hopes and wishes ! the office is now occupied 
as a receptacle for paupers, and the extensive warehouses as a 
lunatic asylum. 

But it was not the Scots alone whose hopes were excited by 
the rich prospects held out to them. An offer being made by 
the managers of the Company, to share the expected advan- 
tages of the scheme with English and foreign merchants, it 
was so eagerly grasped at, that three hundred thousand 
pounds of stock was subscribed for in London within nine 
days after opening the books. The merchants of Hamburg 
and of Holland subscribed two hundred thousand pounds. 

Such was the hopeful state of the new Company's affairs, 
when the English jealousy of trade interfered to crush an 
adventure which seemed so promising. The idea which then 
and long afterwards prevailed in England was, that all profit 
was lost to the British empire which did not arise out of com- 
merce exclusively English. The increase of tratle in Scotland 
or Ireland they considered, not as an addition to the general 
prosperity of the united nations, but as a positive loss to 
England. The commerce of Ireland they had long laid under 
severe shackles, to secure their own predominance ; but it was 
not so easy to deal with Scotland, which, totally unlike Ire- 
land, was governed by its own independent legislature, and 
acknowledged no subordination or fealty to England, being in 
all respects a separate and independent country, though governed 
by the same King. 

This new species of rivalry on the part of an old enemy, 
was both irritating and alarming. The English had hitherto 
thought of the Scots as a poor and fierce nation, who, in spite 
of fewer numbers and far inferior resources, was always ready 
to engage in war with her powerful neighbour ; and now that 
these wars were over, it was embarrassing and provoking to 
find the same nation display, in spite of its proverbial caution, 
a hardy and ambitious spirit of emulating them in the paths of 
commerce. 
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These narrow-minded, unjust, and ungenerous apprehensions 
prevailed so widely throughout the English nation, that both 
Houses of Parliament joined in an address to the King, stating 
that the advantages given to the newly-erected Scottish Indian 
and African Company would ensure that Kingdom so great 
a superiority over the English East India Company that 
a great part of the stock and shipping of England would 
be transported to the north, and Scotland would become a free 
port for all East Indian commodities, which they would be 
able to furnish at a much cheaper rate than the English. By 
this means it was said England would lose all the advantages 
of an exclusive trade in the eastern commodities, which had 
always been a great article in her foreign commerce, and 
sustain infinite detriment in the sale of her domestic manufac- 
tures. The King, in his gracious reply to this address, ac- 
knowledged the justice of its statements, though as void of 
just policy as of grounds in public law. His royal answer 
bore, ** That the King had been ill served in Scotland, but 
hoped some remedies might still be found to prevent the evils 
apprehended.” To show that his resentment was serious 
against his Scottish ministers. King William, as we have 
already mentioned, deprived the Master of Stair of his office 
as Secretary of State. Thus a statesman, who had retained his 
place in spite of the bloody deed of Glencoe, was disgraced for 
attempting to serve his country, in the most innocent and 
laudable manner, by extending her trade and national import- 
ance. 

The English Parliament persisted in the attempt to find 
remedies for the evils which they were pleased to apprehend 
from the Darien scheme, by appointing a committee of inquiry, 
with directions to summon before them such persons as had, 
by subscribing to the Company, given encouragement to the 
progress of an undertaking, so fraught, as they alleged, with 
danger to the trade of England. These persons, being called 
before Parliament and menaced with impeachment, were com- 
pelled to renounce their connection with the undertaking, which 
was thus deprived of the aid of English subscriptions, to the 
amount, as already mentioned, of three hundred thousand 
pounds. Kay, so eager did the English Parliament show 
themselves in this matter, that they even extended their 
menace of impeachment to some native-born Scotsmen, who 
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had offended the House by subscribing their own money to a 
Company formed in their own countiy, and according to their 
own laws. 

That this mode of destroying the funds of the concern 
might be yet more effectual, the weight of the King^s influence 
with foreign states was employed to diminish the credit of 
the undertaking, and to intercept the subscriptions which had 
been obtained for the Company abroad. For this purpose, 
the English envoy at Hamburg was directed to transmit to the 
Senate of that commercial city a remonstrance on the part of 
King William, accusing them of having encouraged the com- 
missioners of the Darien Company ; requesting them to desist 
from doing so ; intimating that the plan, said to be fraught 
with many evils, had not the support of his Majesty; and 
protesting, that the refusal of the Senate to withdraw their 
countenance from the scheme would threaten an interruption 
to the friendship which his Majesty desired to cultivate with 
the good city of Hamburg. The Senate returned to this 
application a spirited answer — “ The city of Hamburg,^' they 
said, “ considered it as strange that the King of England should 
dictate to them, a free people, with whom they were to engage 
in commercial arrangements ; and were yet more astonished to 
find themselves blamed for having entered into such engage- 
ments with a body of his own Scottish subjects, incorporated 
under a special act of Parliament.” But as the menace of the 
envoy showed that the Darien Company must be thwarted in 
all its proceedings by the superior power of England, the 
prudent Hamburgers, ceasing to consider it as a hopeful specula- 
tion, finally withdrew their subscriptions. The Dutch, to 
whom WDliam could more decidedly dictate, from his authority 
as Stadtholder, and who were jealous, besides, of the interfer- 
ence of the Scots with their own East Indian trade, adopted 
a similar course without remonstrance. Thus, the projected 
Company, deserted both by foreign and English associates, 
were crippled in their undertaking, and left to their own limited 
resources. 

The managers of the scheme, supported by the general 
sense of the people of Scotland, made warm remonstrances to 
King William on the hostile interference of his Hamburg 
envoy, and demanded redress for so gross a wrong. In 
William’s answer, he was forced meanly to evade what he was 
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resolved not to grant and yet could not in equity refuse. 
“ The King,” it was promised, “ would send instructions to his 
envoy, not to make use of his Majesty’s name or authority for 
obstructing their engagements with the city of Hamburg.” 
The Hamburgers, on the other hand, declared themselves 
ready to make good their subscriptions if they should receive 
any distinct assurance from the King of England, that in so 
doing they would be safe from his threatened resentment. But, 
in spite of repeated promises, the envoy received no power to 
make such declaration. Thus the Darien Company lost the 
advantage of support, to the extent of two hundred thousand 
pounds, subscribed in Hamburg and Holland, and that by the 
personal and hostile interference of their own monarch, under 
whose charter they were embodied. 

Scotland, left to her unassisted resources, would have acted 
with less spirit but more wisdom in renouncing her ambitious 
plan of colonisation, sure as it now was to be thwarted by the 
hostile interference of her unfriendly but powerful neighbour 
and rival. But those engaged in the scheme, comprising great 
part of the nation, could not be expected easily to renounce 
hopes which had been so highly excited, and enough remained 
of the proud and obstinate spirit with which their ancestors 
had maintained their independence to induce the Scots, even 
when thrown back on their own limited means, to determine 
upon the establishment of their favourite settlement at Darien, 
in spite of the desertion of their English and foreign sub- 
scribers, and in defiance of the invidious opposition of their 
powerful neighbours. They caught the spirit of their ancestors, 
who, after losing so many dreadful battles, were always found 
ready, with sword in hand, to dispute the next campaign. 

The contributors to the enterprise were encouraged in this 
stubborn resolution by the flattering account which was given 
of the country to be colonised, in which every class of Scotsmen 
found something to flatter their hopes, and to captivate their 
imaginations. The description given of Darien by Paterson 
was partly derived from his own knowledge, partly from the 
report of bucaniers and adventurers, and the whole was ex- 
aggerated by the eloquence of an able man, pleading in behalf 
of a favourite project. 

The climate was represented as healthy and cool, the 
tropical heats being, it was said, mitigated by the height of the 
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country, and by the shade of extensive forests, which yet 
presented neither thicket nor underwood, but would admit a 
horseman to gallop through them unimpeded. Those ac- 
quainted with trade were assured of the benefits of a safe and 
beautiful harbour, where the advantage of free commerce and 
universal toleration would attract traders from all the world ; 
while the produce of China, Japan, the Spice Islands, and 
Easteni India, brought to the bay of Panama in the Pacific 
Ocean, might be transferred by a safe and easy route across the 
isthmus to the new settlement, and exchanged for all the 
commodities of Europe. “ Trade,” said the commercial enthu- 
siast, “will beget trade — money will beget money — the com- 
mercial world will no longer want work for their hands, but 
will rather want hands for their wmrk. This door of the seas, 
and key of the universe, will enable its possessors to become 
the legislators of both worlds, and the arbitrators of commerce. 
The settlers at Darien will acquire a nobler empire than 
Alexander or Caesar, without fatigue, expense, or danger, 
.IS well IIS without incurring the guilt and bloodslied of con- 
(jucrors.” To those more vulgar minds who cannot separate 
the idea of wealth from the precious metals, the projector 
held out the prospect of golden mines. The hardy Highlanders, 
many of whom embarked in the undertaking, were to exchange 
their barren moors for extensive savannahs of the richest 
pa.stuie, with some latent hopes of a creagh (or foray) upon 
Spaniards or Indians. The Lowland laird w’as t(» barter his 
meagre heritage, and oppressive teudal tenure, for the free 
possession of unlimited tracts of ground, where the rich soil, 
three or four feet deep, would retmm the richest produce for 
the slightest cultivation. Allured by these hopes, many pro- 
prietors actually abajidoned their inheritances, and many more 
sent their sons and near relations to realise their golden hopes, 
while the poor labourers, who desired no more than bread and 
freedom of conscience, shouldered their mattocks and followed 
their masters in the path of emigration. 

Twelve hundred men, three hundred of whom were youths 
of the best Scottish families, embarked on board of five 
frigates, purchased at Hamburg for the service of the ex- 
pedition ; for the King refu.sed the Company even the trilling 
accommodation of a sliip of war, which lay idle at Burntisland. 
They sailed (26th July 1608) from Leith Roads, reached their 
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destination in safety, and disembarked at a place called Acta, 
where, by cutting through a peninsula, they obtained a safe 
and insulated situation for a town, called New Edinburgh, 
and a fort named St. Andrew. With the same fond remem- 
brance of their native land, the colony itself was called Cale- 
donia. They were favourably received by the native princes, 
from whom they purchased the land they required. The 
harbour, which was excellent, was proclaimed a free port ; and 
in the outset the happiest results were expected from the 
settlement. 1 

The arrival of the colonists took place in winter, when the 
air was cool and temi)erate ; but with the siunmer returned the 
heat, and with the heat came the diseases of a tropical climate. 
Those who had reported so favourably of the climate of Darien, 
had probably been persons who had only visited the coast 
during the healthy season, or mariners, who, being chiefly on 
shipboard, find many situations healthy which prove pestilential 
to Europeans residing on shore. The health of the settlers, 
accustomed to a cold and mountainous country, gave way fast 
imder the constant exhalations of the sultry climate, and even 
a more pressing danger than disease itself arose from the scarcity 
of food. The provisions which the colonists had brought from 
Scotland were expended, and the country aflbrded them only 
such supplies as could l>e procured by the pnjcarious success of 
fishing and the chase. 

This must have been foreseen ; but it was never doubted 
that amjde supplies would be procured from the English 
provinces in North America, which afforded gieat superabund- 
ance of provisions, and from the West India colonies, which 
always possessed superfluities. It was here that the enmity of 
the King and the English nation met the unfortunate settlers 
most unexpectedly, and most severely. In North America, and 
in the West India islands, tlic most savage pirates and bucaniers, 

^ “ The news of their settlement in the isthmus of Darien arrived at 
Edinburgh on the 25th March ]699, and was celebrated with the most 
extravagant rejoicings. Thanks were publicly offered up to Goil in all 
the churches of the city. At a public graduation of students, at which 
the magistrates in their formalities .attended, the Professor of Philosophy 
pronounced a haraugue in favour of that sctlleinont, the legality of which, 
against all other ])reteijders, was maintained in their printed theses ; and 
it seems even to have been a common subject of declamation from the 
pulpit.” — A bttot. 
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men who might be termed enemies to the human race, and had 
done deeds which seemed to exclude them from intercourse with 
mankind, had nevertheless found repeated refuge, — had been 
permitted to refit their squadrons, and, supplied with every 
means of keeping the sea, had set sail in a condition to commit 
new murders and piracies. But no such relief was extended 
to the Scottish colonists at Darien, though acting under a 
charter from their sovereign, and establishing a peaceful colony 
according to the law of nations, and for the universal benefit of 
mankind. 

The governors of Jamaica, Barbadoes, and New York, pub- 
lished proclamations, setting forth, that whereas it had been 
signified to them (the governor) by the English Secretary of 
State, that his Majesty was unacquainted with the purpose and 
design of the Scottish settlers at Darien (which was a positive 
falsehood), and that it was contrary to the peace entered into 
with his Majesty’s allies (no European power having complained 
of it), and that the governors of the said colonies had been 
commanded not to afford them any assistance ; tlierefore, they 
did strictly charge the colonists over whom they presided, to 
hold no correspondence with the said Scots, and to give them 
no assistance of arms, ammunition, provisions, or any other 
necessary whatsoever, either by themselves or any others for 
them ; as those transgressing the tenor of the proclamation 
would answer the breach of his Majesty’s commands at their 
highest peril. 

These proclamations were strictly obeyed ; and every sj)ecies 
of relief, not only that which countrymen may claim of their 
fellow-subjects, and Christians of their fellow -Christians, but 
such as the vilest criminal has a right to demand, because still 
holding the same human shape with the community whose laws 
he has offended — the mere mpply, namely, of sustenance, the 
meanest boon granted to the meanest beggar, — was denied to 
the colonists of Darien. 

Famine aided the diseases which swept them off in large 
numbers ; and undoubtedly they, who thus perished for want 
of the provisions for which they were willing to pay, were as 
much murdered hy King William’s Government as if they had 
l^een shot in the snows of Glencoe. The various miseries of 
the colony became altogether intolerable, and after waiting for 
assistance eight months, by far the greater part of the ad- 
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venturers having died, the miserable remainder abandoned the 
settlement. 

Shortly after the departure of the first colony, another body 
of thirteen hundred men, who had been sent out from Scotland, 
arrived at Darien, under the hope of finding their friends in 
health, and the settlement prosperous. This reinforcement 
suffered by a bad passage, in which one of their ships was lost 
and several of their number died. They took possession of the 
deserted settlement with sad anticipations, and were not long 
in experiencing tlie same miseries which had destroyed and dis- 
persed their predecessors. Two months after, they were joined 
by Campbell of Finab, with a third body of three hundred men, 
chieily from his own Highland estate, many of whom had served 
under him in Flanders, where he had acquired an honourable 
military reputation. It was time the colony should receive 
such military support, for in addition to their other difficulties, 
they were now threatened by the Spaniards. 

Two years had elapsed since the colonisation of Darien had 
become matter of public discussion, and notwithstanding their 
feverish jealousy of their South American settlements, the 
Spaniards had not made any remonstrance against it. Nay, so 
close and intimate was the King of Spain’s friendship with King 
William, that it seems possible he might never have done so, 
unless the colonists had been disowned by their sov(‘,r('ign, as 
if they had been vagabonds and outlaws. But finding the 
Scottish colony so treated by their Prince, the Spaniards felt 
themselves invited in a manner to attack it, and not only lodged 
a remonstrance against the settlement with the English Cabinet, 
but seized one of the vessels wrecked on the coast, confiscated 
the ship, and made the crow prisoners. The Darien Company 
sent an address to the King by the hands of Lord Basil 
Hamilton, remonstrating against this injury ; but William, who 
studied every means to discountenance the unfortunate scheme, 
refused, under the most frivolous pretexts, to receive the 
petition. This became so obvious that the young nobleman 
determined that the address should reach the Royal hands in 
season or out of season, and taking a public opportunity to 
approach the King as he was leaving the saloon of audience, he 
obtruded himself and the petition upon his notice, with more 
bluntness than ceremony. “That young man is too bold,” 
said William ; but, doing justice to Lord Basil’s motive, he 
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presently added, — “ if a man can be too bold in the cause of 
liis country.” 

The fate of the colony now came to a crisis. The Spaniards 
had brought from the Pacific a force of sixteen hundred men, 
who were stationed at a place called Tubucantce, waiting the 
arrival of an armament of eleven ships, with troops on board, 
destined to attack fort St. Andrew. Captain Campbell, who, 
by the unanimous consent of the settlers, was chosen to the 
supreme military command, marched against them with two 
hundred men, surprised and stormed their camp, and dispersed 
their army, with considerable slaughter. But in returning 
from his successful expedition he had the mortification to learn 
that the Spanish ships had arrived b^'fore the harbour, disem- 
barked their troops, and invested the place. A desperate 
defence was maintained for six weeks ; until loss of men, want 
of araiiiuiiition, and the approach of famine, compelled the 
colonists to an honourable surrender. The survivors of this 
unhappy settlement were so few, and so much exhausted, that 
they were unable to weigh the anchor of the vessel, called the 
liising Sun, in which they were to leave the fatal shore, without 
assistance from the conquering Spaniards. 

Thus ended the attempt of Darien, an enterprise splendid 
in itself, but injudicious, because far beyond the force of the 
adventurous little nation by which it was undertaken. Paterson 
survived the disaster, and, even when all was over, endeavoured 
to revive the scheme by allowing the English three-fourths in 
a new Stock Company. But national animosities were too high 
to suffer his proposal to be listened to. He died at an advanced 
age, poor and neglected. 

The failure of this favourite project, deep sorrow for the 
numbers who had fallen, many of whom were men of birth and 
blood, the regret for pecuniary losses which threatened national 
bankrujjtcy, and indignation at the manner in which their 
charter had been disregarded, all at once agitated from one end 
to the other a kingdom which is, to a proverb, proud, poor, and 
w^arui in their domestic attachments. Nothing could be heard 
throughout Scotland but the language of grief and of resent- 
ment. Indemnification, redress, revenge, were demanded by 
every mouth, and each hand seemed ready to vouch for the 
justice of the claim. For many years no such universal feeling 
had occupied the Scottish nation. 
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King William remained indifferent to all complaints of hard- 
ship and petitions of redress, unless when he showed himself 
irritated by the importunity of the supplicants, and hurt at 
being obliged to evade what it was impossible for him, with 
the least semblance of justice, to refuse. The motives of a 
Prince, naturally just and equitable, and who, himself the Pre- 
sident of a gieat trading nation, knew well the injustice which 
he was committing, seem to have been, first, a reluctance to 
disoblige the King of Spain, but, secondly, and in a much 
greater degree, what William might esteem the political necessity 
of sacrificing the interests of Scotland to the jealousy of England, 
a jealousy equally unworthy and impolitic. But what is uiyust 
can never be in a true sense necessary, and the sacrifice of 
principle to circumstances will, in every sense, and in all cases, 
be found as unwise as it is unworthy. 

It is, however, only justice to William to state, that though 
in the Darien affair he refused the Scots the justice which was 
unquestionably their due, he w'as nevertheless the only person 
in either kingdom who proposed, and was anxious to have carried 
into execution, an union between the kingdoms, as the only 
efiectual means of preventing in future such subjects of jealousy 
and contention. But the prejudices of England as well as 
Scotland, rendered more inveterate by this unhappy quarrel, 
disappointed the King’s wise and sagacious overture. 

Notwithstanding the interest in her welfare which King 
William evinced, by desiring the accomplishment of a, union, 
the people of Scotland could not forget the wrongs which they 
had received concerning the Darien project ; and their sullen 
resentment showed itself in every manner, excepting open 
rebellion, during the remainder of his reign. 

In this humour Scotland became a useless possession to the 
King. William could not wring from that kingdom one penny 
for the public service, or, what he would have valued more, one 
recruit to carry on his continental campaigns. These hostile 
feelings subsisted to a late period. 

William died in 1702, having for six years and upwards 
survived his beloved consort Queen Maiy. This great King’s 
memory was, and is, justly honoured in England, as their 
deliverer from slavery, civil and religious, and is almost canon- 
ised by the Protestants of Ireland, whom he rescued from 
subjugation, and elevated to supremacy. But in Scotland, his 
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services to church and state, though at least equal to those 
which he rendered to the sister countries, were in a considerable 
degree obliterated by the infringement of her national rights 
on several occasions. Many persons, as well as your grand- 
father, may recollect that on the 5th of November 1788, when 
a full century liad elapsed after the Revolution, some friends 
to constitutional liberty proposed that the return of the day 
should be solemnised by an agreement to erect a monument 
to the memory of King Williiim, and the services which he had 
rendered to the British kingdoms. At this period an anony- 
mous letter appeared in oue of the Edinburgh newspapers, 
ironically applauding the undertaking, and proposing as two 
subjects of the entablature, for the base of the projected column, 
the massacre of Glencoe, and the distresses of the Scottish 
colonists at Darien. The proposal was abandoned as soon as 
this insinuation was made public.^ You may observe from this 
how cautious a monarch should be of committing wrong or in- 
justice, however strongly recommended by what may seem 
political necessity ; since the recollection of such actions cancels 
the sense of the most important national services, as in Scrip- 
ture it is said, “ that a dead fly will ])ollute a rich and costly 
unguent,” 

James IT. died only four mouths before his son-in-law 
William. The King of France proclaimed James’s son, that 
unfortunate Prince of Wales, born in the very storm of the 
Revolution, ii& William’s successor in the kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ; a step which greatly irritated the three 
nations, to whom Louis seemed by this act disposed to nominate 
a sovereign. Anne, the sister of the late Queen Mary, ascended 
the throne of these kingdoms, according to the provision made 
at the Revolution by the legislature of both nations. 

^ Soe a copy of this jeii tV esprit m the ^cots Magadne of November 

1788 . 
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CHAPTER LX 

Reign of Queen Anne — !:itatc of Parties in Scotland — English Act oj 
Succession — Ojyjwsition to it in Scotland^ and Act of Security— 
Trial and Ejcccution of Cajdain Green — The Union 

Contemporary Sovereign . — France : Louis XIV. 

1702 - 1707 

At the period of Queen Anne’s accession. Scotland was divided 
into three parties. These were, first, the Wliigs, staunch 
favourers of the Revolution, in the former reign called William- 
ites ; secondly, the Tories, or Jacobites, attached to the late 
King ; and thirdly, a party sprung up in consequence of the 
general complaints arising out of the I)ari(‘n adventure, who 
associated themselves for asserting the rights and inde])pndenee 
of Scotland. 

Tills latter association coniiirehcndcd several men of talent, 
among whom Fletcher of Saltoun, alrea<ly mentioned, was the 
most distinguished. They professed that, providing the claims 
and rights of the country were ascertained and secured against 
the encroaching influence of Knglanil, they did not care whether 
Anne or her brother, the titular Prince of Wales, was called to 
the throne. These Rtatesmen called themselves the Country 
Party, as embracing exclusively for their object the interests 
of Scotland alone. This party, formed upon a plan and principle 
of political conduct hitherto unknown in the Scottish I’ar- 
liamcnt, was numerous, bold, active, and eloquent ; and as a 
critical period had arrived in which the meiisurcs to be taken 
in Scotland must necessarily greatly aflfect the united empire, 
her claims could no longer be treated with indifference or 
neglect, and the voice of her patriots disregarded. 

The conjuncture which gave Scotland new consequence was 
as follows : — When Queen Anne was named to succeed to the 
English throne, on the death of her sister Mary and brother-in- 
law William III., she had a family. But the young Duke of 
Gloucester, the last of her children, had died before her 
accession to the crown, and there were no hopes of her having 
more; it became, therefore, necessary to make provision for 
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the succession to the crown wlicu tlie new Queen should die. 
The titular Prince of Wales, son of the abdicated James, was 
undoubtedly the next heir ; but he was a Catholic, bred up in 
the court of France, inheriting all the extravagant claims, and 
probably the arbitrary sentiments, of his father ; and to call 
him to the throne would be in all lilcelihood to undo the 
settlement between king and people which had taken place 
at the Revolution. The English legislature, therefore, turned 
their eyes to another descendant of King James VI., namely 
Sophia, the Electress Dowager of Hanover, grand-<laughter of 
James the First of England and Sixth of Scotland, by the 
marriag(i of his daughter, Elizabeth, with the Prince Palatine. 
This Piinc(^ss was the nearest Protestant heir in blood to 
Queen Anne, supposing the claims of the son of James II. 
were to be passed over. She wfis a Protestant, and would 
necessarily, by accepting the crown, become bound to maintain 
the civil and religious rights of the nation, as settled at the 
Revolution, upon which her own right would be dependent. 
For these wciglity reasons the English Parliament passed an 
Act of Succession, settling the crown, on the failure of Queen 
Anne and her issue, upon the Princess Sophia, Electress 
Dowager of Hanover, and her descendants. This act, most 
important in its jmrport and consequences, w:is passed in 
June 1700. 

It became of the very last importance to Queen Anne’s 
admiiiisiriitiori to induce, if )»ossible, the legislation of Scotland 
to settle the crown of that kingdom on the same series of heirs 
to which that of England was destined. If, after the death of 
Queen Anne, the Scottish nation, instead of uniting in choos- 
ing the Electress Soj)hia, should call to the crown the titular 
Prince of Wales, the two kingdoms would again be separated, 
after having been under the same sway for a century, and all 
the evils of mutual hostilities betwixt the two extremities of 
the island, encoimaged by the alliance and assistance of France, 
must again distract Great Britain. It became necessary, there- 
fore to try every species of persuasion to prevent a consequence 
fraught with so much mischief. 

But Scotland was not in a humour to be either threatened 
or soothed into the views of England on this important occa- 
sion. The whole party of Anti-Revolutionists, Jacobites, or, 
as they called themselves. Cavaliers, although they thought it 
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pi-udeiit for the present to submit to Queen Anne, entertained 
strong hopes that she herself was favourable to the succession 
of her brother after her own death; while their principles 
dictated to them that the wrong, as they termed it, done to 
James II., ought as speedily as possible to be atoned for by 
the restoration of his son. They were of course directly and 
violently hostile to the proposed Act of Succession in favour 
of the Electreas Sophia. 

The Countiy Party, headed by the Duke of Hamilton and 
the Marquis of Tweeddale, opposed this Act for different reasons. 
They resolved to take this favourable opportunity to diminish 
or destroy the ascendency which had been exercised by England 
respecting the affairs of Scotland, and which, in the case of 
Darien, had been so unjustly and unworthily employed to 
thwart and disappoint a national scheme. They determined 
to obtain for Scotland a share in the plantation trade of 
England, and a freedom from the restrictions imposed by the 
English Navigation Act, and other regulations enacted to 
secure a monopoly of trade to the English nation. Until these 
points were determined in favour of Scotland they resolved 
they would not agree to pass the Act of Succession, boldly 
alleging, that unless the rights and privileges of Scotland were 
to he respected, it was of little consequence whether she chose 
a king from Hanover or Saint Germains. 

The whole people of Scotland, excepting those actually 
engaged in the administration, or expecting favours from the 
court, resolutely adopted the same sentiments, and seemed 
resolved to abide all the consequences of a separation of the two 
kingdoms, nay, of a war with England, rather than name the 
Elcctress Sojdiia successor to the crown, till the country was 
admitted to an equitable portion of those commercial privileges 
which England retained with a tenacious grasp. The crisis 
seemed an opportunity of Heaven’s sending to give Scotland 
consequence enough to insist on her rights. 

With this determined purpose the country party in the Scot- 
tish Parliament, instead of adopting, as the English ministers 
eagerly desired, the Protestant Act of Succession, proposed a 
measure called an Act of Security. By this it was provided, 
that in case of Queen Anne’s death without children, the whole 
power of the crown should, for the time, be lodged in the 
Scottish Parliament, who were directed to choose a successor 
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of the Royal line and Protestant reKgion. But the choice was 
to be made with this special reservation, that the person so 
chosen should take the throne only under such conditions of 
government as should secure, from English or foreign influence, 
the honour and independence of the Scottish crow^n and nation. 
It wiis further stipulated, that the same person should be 
incapable of holding the crowns of both kingdoms, unless the 
Scottish people were admitted to share with the English the full 
benefits of trade and navigation. That the nation might assume 
an appearance of strength necessary to support such lofty pre- 
tensions, it was provided by the same statute, that the whole 
men in Scotland capable of bearing arms should be trained to 
the use of them by monthly drills ; and that the influence of 
England might expire at the same time with the life of the 
Queen, it was provided that all commissions of the officers of 
state, as well as those of the military employed by them, 
should cease and lose eflect so soon as Anne’s death took place. 

This formidable act, which in fact hurled the gauntlet of 
defiance at the far stronger kingdom of England, was debated 
in the Scottish Parliament, clause by clause, and article by 
article, with the utmost fierceness and tumult. “We were 
often,” says an eyewitness, “ in the form of a Polish Diet, with 
our swords in our hands, or at least our hands on our swords.” 

The Act of Security was carried in Parliament by a decided 
majority, but the Queen’s commi.ssioner refused the Royal assent 
to so violent a statute. The Parliament, on their part, would 
grant no supplies, and when such were requested by the members 
of administration, the hall rung with the shouts of “Liberty 
before subsidy !” The Parliament was adjourned amidst the 
mutual discontent of both Ministers and Opposition. 

The dispute betwixt the two nations was embroiled during 
the recess of Parliament by intrigues. Simon Fraser of Beaufort, 
afterwards Lord Lovat, had undertaken to lie the agent of 
France in a Jacobite conspiracy, which he afterwards discovered 
to Government, involving in his accusation the Duke of 
Hamilton and other noblemen. The persons accused defended 
themselves by alleging that the plot was a mere pretext, devised 
by the Duke of Queensberry, to whom it had been discovered 
by Fraser. The English House of Peers, in allusion to this 
genuine or pretended discovery, passed a vote that a dangerous 
plot had existed in Scotland, and that it had its origin in the 
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desire to overthrow the Protestant succession in that nation. 
This resolution was highly resented by the Scots, being 
considered as an unauthorised interference, on the part of the 
English peers, with the concerns of another kingdom. Every- 
thing seemed tending to a positive rupture between the sister 
kingdoms; and yet, my dear child, it was from this state of 
things that the healing measure of an incorporating Union 
finally took its rise. 

In the very difiicult and critical conduct whicli the Queen 
had to observe betwixt two high-spirited nations, whose true 
interest it was to enter into the strictest friendship and alliance, 
but whose irritated passions for the present breathed nothing 
but animosity, Anne had the good fortune to be assisted by the 
wise counsels of Godolphin, one of the most sagacious and 
profound ministers who ever advised a crowned head. By his 
recommendation, the Queen proceeded uj)on a plan which, while 
at first sight it seemed to widen the breach between the two 
nations, was in the end to prove the means of compelling both 
to lay aside their mutual prejudices and animosities. The 
scheme of a Union was to be proceeded upon, like that of 
breaking two spirited horses to join in drawdng the saiiie yoke, 
when it is of importance to teach them, that by moving in unison, 
and at an equal pace, the task will be easy to them both. 
Godolphin’s first advice to the Queen was, to suffer the Scottish 
Act of Security to pass. The English in their superior wealth 
and imjKirtance had for many years looked with great contempt 
on the Scottish nation, as compared wdth themselves, and were 
prejudh ed against the Union, as a man of wealth and import- 
ance might be against a match with a female in an inferior 
rank of society. It w:i« necessary to change this feeling, and 
to show plainly to the English people that, if the Scots were 
not allied with them in intimate friendship, they might prove 
dangerous enemies. 

The Act of Security finally ptissed in 1704, having, accord- 
ing to Godolphin's advice, received the Queen^s assent; and 
the Scottish Parliament, as the provisions of the statute bore, 
immediately began to train their countrymen, who have always 
been attached to the use of arms, and easily submit to military 
discipline. 

The effect of these formidable preparations was, to arouse 
the English from their indiflerence to Scottish affairs. Scotland 
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might be poor, but her numerous levies, under sanction of the 
Act of Security, were not the less formidable. A sudden 
inroad on Newcastle, as in the great Civil War, would distress 
London by inten-upting the coal trade; and whatever might 
be the event, the prospect of a civil war, as it might be termed, 
after such a duration of peace, was doubtful and dangerous. 

The English Parliament, therefore, showed a mixture of re- 
sentment tempered with a desire of conciliation. They enacted 
regulations against the Scottish trade, and ordered the Border 
towns of Ncwcjxstle, Berwick, and Carlisle to be fortified and 
garrisoned ; but they declined, at the same time, the proposed 
measure of iiupiiring concerning the person who advised the 
Queen to consent to the Act of Security. In abstaining from 
this, they paid respect to Scottish independence, and at the 
same time, by empowering the Queen to nominate Commissioners 
for a Union, they seemed to hold out the olive branch to the 
sister kingdom. 

While this lowering hurricane appeared to be gathering 
darker and darker betwixt the two nations, an incident took 
place which greatly inlhimed their mutual resentment. 

A Scottish ship,^ equi))ped for a voyage to India, had been 
seized and detained in the Thames, at the instance of the 
English East India Company. The Scots were not in a humour 
to endure this ; and by way of reprisal, they took possession of 
a large English vessel trading to India, called the }ro?'ces(er, 
which had been forced into the Firth of Forth by unfavourable 
weather. There was something suspicious about this vessel. 
Her men were numerous, and had the air of pirates. She was 
better provided with guns and ammunition than is usual for 
vessels fitted out merely for objects of trade. A cipher was 
found among her papers, for corresponding with the owners, as 
if upon secret and dangerous business. All these mysterious 
circumstances seemed to intimate that the Worvester^ as was 
not uncommon, under the semblance of a trader, had been 
equipped for the purpose of exercising, when in remote Indian 
latitudes, the profession of a bucanicr or pirate. 

One of the seamen belonging to this ship, named Haines, 
having been ashore with some company, and drinking rather 
freely, fell into a fit of melancholy, an effect which liquor pro- 
duces on some constitutions, and in that humour told those who 
* The ArvMmdalt^ belonging to the African Company. 
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were present, that it is a wonder his captain and crew were not 
lost at sea, considering the wickedness wliich had been done 
aboard that ship which was lying in the roadstead. Upon these 
and siniiliar hints of something doubtful or illegal, the Scottish 
authorities imprisoned the officers and sailors of the Worcester^ 
and examined them rigorously, in order to discover what the 
expressions of their shipmate referred to. 

Among other persona interrogated, a black slave of the 
captain (surely a most suspicious witness) told a story, that the 
Worcester^ during their late voyage, had, upon the Coromandel 
coast, near Calicut, engaged, and finally boarded and captured 
a vessel bearing a red flag, and manned with English, or Scotch, 
or at least with people speaking the lilnglish language ; that 
they had thrown the crew overboard, and disposed of the vessel 
and the cargo to a native merchant. This account was in some 
degree countenanced by the surgeon of tlic Worcester^ who, in 
confirmation of the slaveys story, said, that being on shore in 
a harbour on the coast of Malabar, he heard the discharge of 
great guns at sea ; and saw the Wi^rcesier^ which had been out 
on a cruise, come in next morning with another vessel under her 
stern, which he understood was afterwards sold to a native 
mercliant. Four days afterwards he went on board the Wor- 
cester, and finding her decks lumbered with goods, made some 
inquiry of the crew how they had come by them, but was 
checked for doing so by the mate, and desired to confine him- 
self to his own business. Further, the surgeon stated, that he 
was called to dress tJie wounds of several of the men, but the 
captain and mate forbade him to ask, or the patients to answer, 
how they came by their hurts. 

Another black servant, or slave, besides the one before men- 
tioned, had not himself seen the capture of the supposed ship, 
or the death of the crew, but had been told of it by the first 
informer, shortly aft(‘r it had happened. Lastly, a Scottish 
witness declared that Green, the captain of the vessel, had shown 
him a seal beaiing the arms of the Scottish African and Indian 
Company. 

This story was greatly too vague to have been admitted to 
credit on any occasion when men’s minds were cool and their 
judgments unprejudiced. But the Scottish nation was almost 
frantic with resentment on the subject of Darien. One of the 
vessels belonging to that unfortunate Company, called the 
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Rising Sun^ and commanded by Captain Robert Drummond, 
had been amissing for some time ; and it was received as indis- 
putable truth that this must have been the vessel taken by the 
Worcester, and that her master and men had been murdered, 
according to the black slave’s declaration. 

Under this cloud of prejudice, Green, with his mate and 
crew, fifteen men in all, were brought to trial for their lives. 
Three of these unfortunate men, Linstead, the supercargo’s mate, 
Bruckley, the cooper of the Worcester, and Haines, whose gloomy 
hints gave the first suspicion, are said to have uttered declara- 
tions before trial, confirming the tmth of the charge, and admit- 
ting that the vessel so seized upon wiis the Rising Sun, and 
that Captain Robert Drummond and his crew were the persons 
murdertid in tlic course of that act of piracy. But Haines seems 
to have laboured under attacks of hypochondria, which some- 
times induce men to suppose themselves spectators and accom- 
plices in crimes which have no real existence. Linstead, like the 
surgeon May, only spoke to a hearsay story, and that of Bruckley 
was far from being clear. It will hereafter be shown, that if 
any ship was actually taken by Green and his crew, it could 
not be that of Captain Drummond, which met a different fate. 
This makes it probable that these confessions were made by the 
prisoners only in the hope of saving their own lives, endangered 
by the fury of tlic Scottish people. And it is certain that none 
of these declarations were read, or produced as evidence, in court, 
nor were tliose stated to have made them examined as witnesses. 

The trial of Green and his crew took place before the High 
Court of Admiralty ; and a jury, upon the sole evidence of the 
black slave, — for the rest was made up of suggestions, insinua- 
tions, and reports, taken from hearsay, — brought in a verdict 
of guilty against Green and all his crew. The Government 
were disposed to have obtained a reprieve from the crown for 
the prisoners, whose guilt was so very doubtful ; but the mob 
of Edinburgh, at all times a fierce and intractable multitude, 
arose in great numbers, and demanded their lives with such an 
appearance of uncontrollable fury, that the authorities became 
intimidated and yielded. Captain Green himself, Madder his 
first mate, and Simpson the gunner, were dragged 
to Leith, loaded by the way with curses and execra- fPJgJ 
tions, and even struck at and pelted by the furious 
populace; and finally executed in terms of their sentence, 
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denying with their last breath the crime which they were 
accused of. 

The ferment in Scotland was somewhat appeased by this 
act of vengeance, for it hjis no title to be called a deed of 
justice. The remainder of Green’s crew were dismissed after a 
long imprisonment, during the course of which cooler reflection 
induced doubts of the validity of the sentence. At a much 
later period it appeared that, if the Worcester had committed 
an act of piracy upon any vessel, it could not at least have been 
on the Rimig Sun, which ship had been cast aw^ay on the 
islaml of Madagascar, when the crew were cut ofl’ by the 
natives, excepting Cai)tain Drummond himself, w^hom Drury, 
an English seaman in similar circumstances, found alive upon 
the island.^ 

This unhappy affair, in which the Scots, by their precipitate 
and unjust procedure, gave the deepest offence to the English 
nation, tended greatly to increase the mutual prejudices and 
animosity of the people of both countries against each other. 
But the very extremity of their mutual enmity inclined wdse 
men of both nations to be more disposed to submit to a Union, 
with all the inconveniences and difficulties which must attend 
the progress of such a measure, rather than that the two 
divisions of the same island should again engage in intestine 
war. 

The principal obstacle to a Union, so far as England was 
concerned, lay in a narrow-minded view of the commercial 
interests of the nation, and a fesir of the loss which might 
accrue by admitting the Scots to a share of their plantation 
trade and other privileges. But it w:is not diflicult to show, 
even to the persons most interested, that public credit and 
private property would suffer immeasurably more by a war 
with Scotland than by sacrificing to peace and unity some 
share in the general commerce. It is true, the opidenc^ of 
England, the command of men, the many victorious troops 
which she then had in the field, under the best commanders 
in Europe, seemed to ensure final victory, if the two nations 
should come to open war. But a war with Scotland was always 
more easily begun than ended ; and wise men saw it would be 
better to secure the friendship of that kingdom by an agree- 

^ This, however, supposes Drury's Adventures in Madagascar to be a 
genuine production, of which there may be doubts. 
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ment on the basis of mutual advantage, than to incur the risk 
of invading, and the final necessity of securing it as a con- 
quered country, by means of forts and garrisons. In the one 
case, Scotland would become an integral part of the empire; 
and, improving in the arts of peaceful industry, must neces- 
sarily contribute to the prosperity of England. In the case 
supposed she must long remain a discontented and disaffected 
})rovince, in which the exiled family of James 11. and his allies 
the French would always find friends and correspondents. 
English statesmen were therefore desirous of a union. But 
they stipulated that it should be of the most intimate kind ; 
such as should free England from the great inconvenience 
arising from the Scottish nation possessing a separate legisla- 
ture and constitution of her own : and in order to blend her 
interests indelibly with those of England, they demanded that 
the supreme power of the state should be reposed in a Parlia- 
ment of the united countries, to which Scotland might send a 
certain proportion of members, but which should meet in the 
English capital, and be of course more immediately under the 
influence of English counsels and interests. 

The Scottish nation, on the other hand, which had of late 
become very sensible of the benefits of foreign trade, were 
extremely desirous of a federative union, which should admit 
them to the commercial advantages which they coveted. But 
while they grasped at a share in the English trade, they 
desired that Scotlaml shoidd retain her rights as a separate 
kingdom, making as heretofore her own laws, and adopting her 
own public measures, uncontrolled by the domination of Eng- 
land. Here, therid'ore, occurred a preliminary point of dispute, 
which was necessarily to be settled previous to the further 
progress of the treaty. 

In order to adjust the character of the proposed Union-treaty 
in this and other particulars, commissioners for ])oth kingdoms 
were appointed to make a pndim inary inquiry, and report upon 
the articles which ought to be adopted fis the foundation of the 
measure, and which report was afterwards to be subjected to 
the Legislatures of both kingdoms. 

The Englisli anti Scottish commissioners being both chosen 
by the Queen, that is, by Godolphin and the Queen’s ministers, 
were indeed taken from different paidies, but carefully selected, 
so as to preserve a majority of those wlio could be reckoiied 

48 
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upon as friendly to the treaty, and who would be sure to do 
lieir utmost to remove such obstacles as might arise in the 
discussion. 

I will briefly tell you the result of these numerous and 
anxious debates. The Scottish commissioners, after a vain 
struggle, weie comi)elled to submit to an incorporating Union, 
as that which alone would ensure the purposes of combining 
England and Scotland into one single nation, to be governed in 
its political measures by the same Parliament. It was agreed 
that in contributing to the support of the general expenses of 
the kingdom, Scotland should pay a certain proportion of taxes, 
which were adjusted by calculation. But in consideration that 
the Scots, whose revenue, though small, was unencumbered, 
must thereafter become liable for a share of the debt which 
England had incurred since the Revolution, a large sum of 
ready money was to be advanced to Scotland as an equivalent 
for that burden ; which sum, however, was to be repaid to 
England gradually from the Scottish revenue. So far all went 
on pretty well between the two sets of commissioners. The 
English statesmen al.so consented, with no great scruple, that 
Scotland should retain her own national Presbyterian Church, 
her own system of civil and municipal laws, which is in many 
important respects totally different from that of England, and 
her own courts for the administration of justice. The only 
addition to her judicial establishment was the erection of the 
Court of Exchequer in Scotland, to decide in fiscal matters, and 
which follows the English forms. 

But the treaty was nearly broken ofi' when the English 
announced, that, in the Parliament of the United Kingdoms, 
Scotland should only enjoy a representation equal to one- 
thirteenth of the whole number. The proposal was received 
by the Scottish commissioners with a burst of surprise and 
indignation. It was loudly urged that a kingdom resigning her 
ancient independence, should at least obtain in the great national 
council a representation bearing the same proportion the popula- 
tion of Scotland did to that of England, which was one to six. 
If this rule, which seems the fairest that could be found, had 
been adopted, Scotland would have sent sixty-six members to 
the united Parliament. But the English refused peremptorily 
to consent to the admission of more than forty-five at the very 
utmost ; and the Scottish commissioners were bluntly and decis- 
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ively informed that they must either acquiesce in this proposal, 
or declare the treaty at an end. With more prudence, perhaps, 
than spirit the majority of the commissioners chose to yield 
the point rather than run the risk of frustrating the Union 
entirely. 

The Scottish Peerage were to preserve all the other privileges 
of their rank; hut their right of sitting in Parliament, and 
acting as hereditary legislators, was to be greatly limited. 
Only sixteen of their number were to enjoy seats in the British 
House of Lords, and these were to be chosen by election from 
the whole body. Such j^eers as were amongst the number of 
commissioners were induced to consent to this degradation of 
their order ))y the assurance that they themselves should be 
created British peers, so as to give them personally, by charter, 
the right which the sixteen could only acquire by election. 

To smooth over the difficulties, and reconcile the Scottish 
commissioners to the conditions which appeared hard to them, 
and above all, to afford them some compensation for the odium 
which they were certain to incur, they were given to understand 
that a considerable sum out of the equivalent money would be 
secured for their especial use. We might have compassionated 
these statesmen, many of whom were able and eminent men, 
had they, from the sincere conviction that Scotland was under 
the necessity of submitting to the Union at all events, accepted 
the terms which the English commissioners dictated. But 
when they united with the degradation of their country the 
prosp<3(*t of obtaining personal wealth and private emoluments, 
we cannot acquit them of the charge of having sold their own 
honour and that of Scotland. This point of the treaty was 
kept strictly secret ; nor was it fixed how the rest of the equiva- 
lent was to be disposed of. There remained a disposable fund 
of about three hundred and sixty thousand pounds, which was 
to be bestowed on Scotland in indemnification for the losses of 
Darien, and other gratuities, ujion which all those members of 
the Scottish I^arliament who might be inclined to sell their 
votes, and whose interest was worth purchasing, might fix their 
hopes and expectations. 

When the articles agreed upon by the commissioners as the 
basis of a Union were made public in Scotland, it became plain 
that few suflrages would be obtained in favour of the measure, 
save by menaces or bribery, unless perhaps from a very few, 
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who, castiug their eyes far beyond the present time, considered 
the uniting of the island of Britain aa an object w^hich could 
not be purchasecl too dearly. The people in general had 
awaited, in a state of feverish anxiety, the nature of the pro- 
positions on whicli this great national treaty was to rest ; but 
even those who had expected tlie least favourable terms were 
not prepared for the rigour of the conditions which had been 
adopted, and the promulgation of the articles gave rise to the 
most general expressions, not only of discontent, but of rage 
and fury against the proposed Union. 

There wiis indeed no party or body of men in Scotland who 
saw their hopes or wishes realised in the jdan adopted by the 
commissioners. I will show you, in a few words, their several 
causes of dissatisfaction. 

The Jacobites saw in the proposed Union an effectual bar 
to the restoration of the Stewart ffxmily. If the treaty w^as 
adopted, the two kingdoms must necessarily be governed by 
the English act, settling the succession of the crown on the 
Electresa of Hanover. They were therefore resolved to op]')08e 
the Union to the utmost. The Episcopal clergy could hardly 
be said to have bad a separate interest from the Jacobites, and, 
like them, dreaded the change of succession which must take 
place at the death of Queen Anne. The Highland chiefs also, 
the most zealous and formidable portion of the Jacobite inter- 
est, anticipated in the Union a decay of their own patriarchal 
power. They remembered the times of Cromwell, who bridled 
the Highlands by garrisons filled with soldiers, and foresaw 
that when Scotland came to be only a part of the British 
nation, a large standing army, at the constant command of 
Government, must gradually suppress the warlike independence 
of the clans. 

The Presbyterians of the Church of Scotland, both clergy 
and laity, were violently opposed to the Union, from the natural 
apprehension that so intimate an incorporation of two nations 
was likely to end in a uniformity of worship, and that the 
hierarchy of England would, in that case, be extended to the 
weaker and poorer country of Scotland, to the destniction of 
the present establishment This fear seemed the better founded 
as the Bishops, or Lords Spiritual of the English House of 
Lords, formed a considerable portion of what was proposed to 
be the legislature of both kingdoms ; so that Scotland, in the 
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event of the Union taking place, must, to a certain extent, fall 
under the dominion of prelates. These apprehensions extended 
to the Cameronians themselves, who, though having so many 
reasons to dread the restoration of the Stewarts, and to favour 
the Protestant succession, looked, nevertheless, on the proposed 
Union as almost a worse evil, and a still further departure 
from the engagements of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
which, forgotten by all other parties in the nation, was still 
their professed rule of action. 

The nobility and barons of the kingdom w^ere alarmed, lest 
they should be deprived, after the example of England, of those 
territorial jurisdictions and privileges which preserved their 
feudal influence ; wdiile, at the same time, the transference of 
the seat of government to London must necessarily be accom- 
panied with the abolition of many posts and places of honour 
and profit connected with the administration of Scotland as a 
separate kingdom, and which were naturally bestowed on her 
nobility and gentiy. The Government, therefore, must have 
so muc;h less to give away, the men of influence so much less 
to receive ; and those who might have expected to hold situa- 
tions of power and authority in their own country while inde- 
pendent, were likely to lose by the Union both power and 
patronage. 

The ])erson8 who were interested in commerce complained 
that Scotland was only tantalised by a treaty which held out 
to the kingdom the prospect of a free trade, when, at the same 
time, it subjected them to all the English burdens and duties, 
raising the expenses of commerce to a height which Scotland 
afforded no capital to defray ; so that the a])prehension became 
general that the Scottish merchants would lose the separate 
trade which they now possessed, without obtaining any benefi- 
cial share in that of England. 

Again, the whole body of Scottish tradespeople, artisans, 
and the like, particularly those of the metropolis, foresaw that, 
in consequence of the Union, a largo propc^rtion of the nobility 
and gentry would be withdrawn from their native country, some 
to attend their duties in the British Parliament, others from 
the various motives of ambition, pleasure, or vanity, which 
induced persons of comparative wealth to frequent courts, and 
reside in capitals. The consequences to be apprehended were, 
that the Scottish metropolis would be deserted by all that were 
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wealthy and noble, and deprived at once of the consideration 
and advantages of a capital ; and that the country must suffer 
in proportion, by the larger proprietors ceasing to reside on their 
estates, and going to spend their rents in England. 

These were evils apprehended by particular classes of men. 
But the loss and disgrace to be sustained by the ancient king- 
dom, whif'h had so long defended her liberty and independence 
against England, were common to all her children ; and should 
Scotland at this crisis voluntarily surrender her rank among 
nations, for no immediate advantages that could be anticipated, 
excepting such as might be obtained by private individuals, who 
had votes to sell, and consciences that permitted them to traffic 
in such ware, each inhabitant of Scotland must have his share 
in the apprehended dishonour. Perhaps, too, those felt it most 
who, having no estates or wealth to lose, claimed yet a share, 
with the greatest and the richest, in the honour of their common 
country. 

The feelings of national pride were inflamed by those of 
national prejudice and resentment. The Scottish people com- 
plained that they were not only required to surrender their public 
rights, but to yield them up to the very nation who had been most 
malevolent to them in all respects ; who had been their constant 
enemies during a thousand years of almost continual war ; and 
who, even since they were united under the same crown, had 
shown, in the massacre of Glencoe, and the disasters of Darien, 
at what a slight price they held the lives and rights of their 
northern neighbours. The hostile measures adopted by the 
English Parliament, — their declarations against the Scottish 
trade, — their preparations for war on the Border — were all 
circumstances which envenomed the animosity of the people of 
Scotland; while the general training which had taken place 
under the Act of Security made them eonfident in their own 
militaiy strength, and disposed to stand their ground at all 
hazards. 

Moved by anxiety, doubt, and apprehension, an unprece- 
dented confluence of people, of every rank, sex, and age, 
thronged to Edinburgh from all corners of Scotland, to attend 
the meeting of the Union Parliament, which met 3d October 
1706. 

The Parliament was divided, generally speaking, into three 
parties. The first was composed of the courtiers or followers 
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of Government determined at all events to carry through the 
Union, on the terms proposed by the Commissioners. This 
party was led by the Duke of Queensberry, Lord High Com- 
missioner, a person of talents and accomplishments, and great 
pobtical address, who had filled the highest situations during 
the last reigns. He was assisted by the Earl of Mar, Secretary 
of State, who was suspected to be naturally much disposed to 
favour the exiled family of Stewart, but who, sacrificing his 
political principles to love of power or of emolument, was 
deeply concerned in the underhand and private management by 
which the Union was carrying through. But the most active 
agent in the treaty was the Viscount Stair, long left out of 
administration on account of his share in the scandalous massacre 
of Glencoe and the affair of Darien. He was raised to an earl- 
dom in 1703, and was highly trusted and employed by Lord 
Godolphin and the English administration. This celebrated 
statesman, now again trusted and employed, contributed greatly 
by his address, eloquence, and talents, to accomplish the Union, 
and gained on that account, from a great majority of his dis- 
pleased countiymen, the popular nickname of the Curse of 
Scotland. 

The party opposing the Union consisted of those who were 
attached to the Jacobite interest, joined with the Country 
Party, who, like Fletcher of Saltoun, resisted the treaty, not on 
the grounds of the succession to the crown, but as destructive 
of the national independence of tlie kingdom. They were 
headed by the Duke of Hamilton, the premier peer of Scotland, 
an excellent speaker, and admirably qualified to act as the head 
of a party in ordinary times, but possessed of such large estates 
as rendered him unwilling to take any decisive steps by which 
his property might be endangered. To this it seems to have 
been owing, that the more decided and effectual measures, by 
which alone the Union treaty might have been defeated, 
though they often seemed to gain his approbation for a time, 
never had his hearty or effectual support in the end. 

There was a third party, greatly smaller than cither of the 
others, but which secured to themselves a degree of consequence 
by keeping together, and affecting to act independently of the 
rest, from which they were termed the Squadrdne VoHnte. 
They were headed by the Marquis of Tweeddale, and consisted 
of the members of an administration of which the Marquis had 
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been the head, but which were turned out of office to make way 
for the Duke of Queensberry aud the present ruling party. 
These discontented politicians were neither favourers of the 
Court which had dismissed them nor of the opposition party. 
To speak plainly, in a case where their country demanded of 
them a decisive opinion the Squadrdne seemed to have waited 
to sec what course of conduct would best serve their own in- 
terest. We shall presently see that they were at last decided 
to support the treaty by a reconciliation with the court. 

The unpopularity of the proposed measure throughout 
Scotland in general was soon made evident by the temper of 
the people of Edinburgh. The citizens of the better class 
exclaimed against the favourers of the Union, as willing to 
surrender the sovereignty of Scotland to her ancient rival, 
whilst the populace stated the same idea in a manner more 
obvious to their gross capacities, and cried out that the Scottish 
crown, sceptre, and sword, were about to be transfeired to 
England as they had been in the time of the usurper, Edward 
Longshanks. 

On the 23d October the popular fury was at its height. 
The people crowded together in the High Street and Parlia- 
ment Square, and greeted their representatives as friends or 
enemies to their country, according as they opposed or favoured 
the Union. The Commissioner was bitterly reviled and hooted, 
while, in the evening of the day, several hundred persons 
escorted the Duke of Hamilton to his lodgings, encouraging 
him by loud huzzas to stand by the cause of national independ- 
ence. The rabble next assailed the house of the Lord Provost, 
destroyed the windows, and broke open the doors, and threatened 
him with instant death as a favourer of the obnoxious treaty. 

Other acts of riot were committed, which were not ulti- 
mately for the advantage of the anti-Unionist, since they 
were assigned as reasons for introducing strong bodies of troops 
into the city. These mounted guard in the principal streets ; 
and the Commissioner dared only pass to his coach through 
a lane of soldiers under arms, and was then driven to his 
lodgings in the Canongato amidst repeated volleys of stones 
and roars of execration. The Duke of Hamilton continued to 
have his escort of shouting apprentices, who attended him 
home every evening. 

But the posting of the guards overawed opposition both 
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within and without tlie Parliament ; and notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of the op])osition party, that it was an encroach- 
ment both on the privileges of the city of Edinburgh and of the 
Parliament itself, the hall of meeting continued to be surrounded 
by a military force. 

The temper of the kingdom of Scotland at large was equally 
unfavourable to the treaty of Union with that of the cajntal. 
Addiesses against the measure were poured into the House 
of Parliament from the several shires, counties, burghs, towns, 
and parishes. Men, otherwise the most opposed to each other, 
Whig and Tory, Jacobite and Williamite, Presbyterian, Ejns- 
copaiian, and Cameronian, all agreed in expressing their detest- 
ation of the treaty, and imploring the Estates of Parliament to 
support and preserve entire the sovereignty and independence 
of tlie crown and kingdom, with the rights and piivileges of 
Parliament, valiantly maintained through so many ages, so that 
the succeeding generations might receive them unimpaired ; in 
which good sense tlie petitioners ofiered to concur with life 
and fortune. While addresses of this description loaded the 
table of the Pailiament, tlie promoters of the Union could only 
procure from a few persons in the town of Ayr a single 
address in favour of the measure, which was more than over- 
balanced by one of an opposite tendency, signed by a very large 
majority of the inhabitants of the same burgh. 

The Unionists, secure in their triumphant majorities, treated 
these addresses with scorn. The Uuke of Argyle said they 
were only fit to be made kites of, while the Earl of Marchmont 
proposed to reject them as seditious, and, as he alleged, got up 
collusivcly, and expressing the sense of a party rather than of 
the nation. To this it was boldly answered by Sir James 
Foulis of Oolinton, that, if the authenticity of the addresses 
were challenged, he had no doubt that the parties subscribing 
would attend the right honourable House in person, and enforce 
their petitions by their presence. This was an alarming 
suggestion, and ended the debate. 

Amongst these addresses against the Union, there was one 
from the Commissioner of the General Assembly, which was 
supposed to speak the sentiments of most of the clergymen of 
the Church of Scotland, who saw great danger to the Presby- 
terian Church from the measure under deliberation. But much 
of the heat of the clergy^s opjxisition w^as taken off by the Parlia- 
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ment’s passing an act for the security of the Church of Scotland 
ashy law established at the Revolution, and making this declara- 
tion an integral part of the treaty of Union. This cautionary 
measure seems to have been deemed sufficient ; and although 
some presbyteries sent addresses against the Union, and many 
ministers continued to preach violently on the subject, yet the 
great body of the clergy ceased to vex themselves and others with 
the alarming tendency of the mefisure, so far as religion and 
church discipline were concerned. 

The Cameronians, however, remained unsatisfied, and not 
having forgotten the impression which their arms had produced 
at the time of the Revolution, they conceived that a similar 
crisis of public affairs had again arrived, and required their active 
interference. Being actually embodied and possessed of arms, 
they wanted nothing save hardy and daring leaders to have en- 
gaged them in actual hostilities. They were indeed so earnest 
in opposing the Union, that several hundreds of them appeared 
in formal array, marched into Dumfries, and, drawing up in 
military order around the cross of the town, solemnly burnt the 
articles of Union, and published a testimony, declaring that the 
Commissioners who adjusted them must have been either silly, 
ignorant, or treacherous, if not all three, and protesting, that if 
an attempt should be made to impose the treaty on the nation 
by force, the subscribers were determined that they and their 
companions would not become tributaries and bond slaves to 
their neighbours, without acquitting themselves as became men 
and Christians. After publishing this threatening manifesto 
the assembly dispersed. 

This conduct of the Cameronians led to a formidable con- 
spiracy. One Cunningham of Eckatt, a leading man of that 
sect at the time of the Revolution, afterwards a settler at 
Darien, offered his services to the heads of the opposition party, 
to lead to Edinburgh such an army of Cameronians as should 
disperse the Parliament and break off the treaty of Union. 
He was supported by money and promises, and encouraged to 
collect the sense of the country on the subject of his proposal. 

This agent found the west country ripe for revolt, and ready 
to join with any others who might take arms against the 
Government on the footing of I’esistance to the treaty of Union. 
Cunningham required that a body of the Athole Highlanders 
should secure the town of Stirling, in order to keep the com 
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munication open between the Jacobite chiefs and the army of 
western insurgents, whom he himself was in the first instance 
to command. And had this design taken eflfect, the party which 
had suffered so much during tlie late reigns of the Stewarts, 
and the mountaineers who had been found such ready agents in 
oppressing them, would have been seen imited in a common 
cause, so strongly did the universal hatred to the Union over- 
power all other party feelings at this time. 

A day was named for the proposed insurrection in the west, 
on which Cunningham affirmed he would be able to assemble at 
Hamilton, which was assigned as the place of rendezvous, seven 
or eight thousand men, all having guns and swords, several 
hundred with muskets and bayonets, and about a thousand 
on horseback ; with which army he proposed to march instantly 
to Edinburgh, and disperse the Parliament. The Highlanders 
were to rise at the same time ; and there can be little doubt 
that the country in general would have taken arms. Their 
first efforts would probably have been successful, but the final 
event must have been a bloody renewal of the wars between 
England and Scotland. 

The Scottish Government were aware of the danger, and em- 
ployed among the Cameronians two or three agents of their own, 
particularly one Ker of Kersland, who possessed some heredi- 
tary influence among them. The persons so employed did not 
venture to cross the humour of the people, or argue in favour 
of the Union ; but they endeavoured in various ways to turn 
the suspicion of the Cameronians upon the Jacobite nobility 
and gentry, to awaken hostile recollections of the persecutions 
they had undergone, in which the Highlanders had been willing 
actors, and to start other causes of jealousy among people who 
were more influenced by the humour of the moment than any 
reasoning which could be addressed to them. 

Notwithstanding the underhand practices of Kersland, and 
although Cunningham himself is said to have been gained over 
by the Government, the scheme of rising went forward, and 
the day of rendezvous was appointed; when the Duke of 
Hamilton, either reluctant to awaken the flames of civil war, 
or doubting the strength of EckatPs party, and its leaders 
fidelity, sent messengers into the west country to countermand 
and postpone the intended insurrection ; in which he so far 
succeeded, that only four hundred men appeared at the rendez- 
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vouA, instead of twice as many thousands ; and these, finding 
their purpose frustrated, disjxirsed peaceably. 

Another danger which threatened the Government passed 
as easily over. An address against the Union had been pro- 
posed at Glasgow, where, as in evciy jdace of importance in 
Scotland, the treaty was highly unpopidar. The magistrates, 
acting under the directions of the Lord Advocate, endeavoured 
to obstruct the proposed petition, or at least to resist its being 
expressed in the name of the city. At this feverish time there 
was a national fast appointed to be held, and a popular preacher 
made choice of a text from Ezra viii. 21, “Then I pro- 
claimed a fast there, at the river of Ahava, that we might 
afilict ourselves before our God, to seek of him a right way for 
us and for our little ones, and for all our substance.*^ Address- 
ing himself to the people, who were already sufficiently irritated, 
the preacher told them that prayers would not do, addresses 
would not do — sprayer was indeed a duty, but it must be 
seconded by exertions of a very different nature ; “ wherefore,” 
he concluded, “up, and be valiant for the city of our God.” 

The populace of the city, taking this as a direct encourage- 
ment to insurrection, assembled in a state of uproar, attacked 
and dispersed the guards, plundered the houses of the citizens, 
and seized what arms they could find ; in short, took possession 
of the town, and had everybody's life and goods at their mercy. 
No person of any consequence appeared at the head of these 
rioters ; and after having put themselves under the command 
of a mechanic named Finlay, who had formerly been a serjeant, 
they sent small parties to the neighbouring towns to invite 
them to follow their example. In tliis they were unsuccessful ; 
the proclamations of Parliament, and the adjournment of the 
rendezvous appointed by the Cameronians, having considerably 
checked the disposition to insurrection. In short, the Glasgow 
riot died away, and the insurgents prevented bloodshed by 
dispersing quietly; Finlay and another of their leaders were 
seized by a party of dragoons from Edinburgh, conveyed to 
that city, and lodged in the castle. And thus was extinguished 
a hasty fire which might otherwise have occasioned a great 
conflagration. 

To prevent the repetition of such dangerous examples as 
the rendezvous at Hamilton and the tumults at Glasgow, the 
Parliament came to the resolution of suspending that clause 
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of the Act of Security which appointed general military musters 
throughout Scotland ; and enacted instead, that, in consideration 
of the tumults which had taken place, all assembling in arms, 
without the Qucen^s special order, should be punished as an 
act of high treason. This being made public by proclamation, 
put a stop to future attempts at rising. 

The project of breaking off the treaty by violence being now 
wholly at an end, those who opposed the measure determined 
upon a more safe and moderate attempt to frustrate it. It was 
resolved that as many of the nobility, barons, and gentry of 
the realm as were liostile to the Union should assemble in 
Edinburgh, and join in a peaceful, but firm and personal 
remonstrance to the L(ird Commissioner, praying that the 
obnoxious measure might be postponed until the subscribers 
should receive au answer to a national address which they 
designed to present to the Queen at this interesting crisis. It 
was supposed that the intended application to the Commissioner 
would be 80 strongly supported, that cither the Scottish 
Covernment would not venture to favour a Union in the face 
of such general opposition, or that the English ministers thein- 
selvcB might take the alarm, and bc(X)me doubtful of the efficacy 
or durability of a treaty to which the bulk of Scotland 
seemed so totally averse. About four hundred nobles and 
gentlemen of the first distinction assembled in Edinburgh for 
the purpose of attending the Commissioner with the proposed 
remonstrance ; and an address was drawn up praying her 
Majesty to withdraw her countenance from the treaty, and to 
call a new Parliament. 

When the day was appointed for executing the intended 
plan, it was interrupted by the Duke of Hamilton, who would 
on no terms agree to proceed with it unless a clause was 
inserted in the address expressive of the willingness of the 
subscribers to settle the succession on the House of Hanover. 
This proposal was totally at variance with the sentiments of 
the Jacobite part of those who supported the adtlress, and 
occasioned great and animated discussions among them, and 
considerable delay. In the meanwhile the Commissioner, 
observing the city unusually crowded with persons of condition, 
and obtaining information of the purpose for which so many 
gentlemen had repaired to the capital, made an application to 
Parliament, setting forth that a convocation had been held 
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in Edinburgh of varioua persons, under pretence of requiring 
personal answers to their addresses to Parliament, which was 
likely to endanger the public peace ; and obtained a proclamation 
against any meetings under such pretexts during the sitting 
of Parliament, which he represented as both inexpedient and 
contrary to law. 

While the Lord Commissioner was thus strengthening his 
party, the Anti-Unionists were at discord among themselves. 
The Dukes of Hamilton and Athole quarrelled on account of 
the interruption given by the former to the original plan of 
remonstrance; and the country gentlemen who had attended 
on their summons returned home mortified, disappointed, and, 
as many of them thought, deceived by their leaders. 

Time was meanwhile flying fast, and Parliament, in 
discussing the separate articles of the Union, had reached the 
twenty-second, being that designed to fix the amount of the 
representation which Scotland was to possess in the British 
Parliament, and, on account of the inadequacy ol such repre- 
sentation, the most obnoxious of the whole. 

The Duke of Hamilton, who still was, or affected to be, 
firmly opposed to the treaty, now assembled the leaders of the 
opposition, and entreated them to forget all former errors and 
mismanagement, and to concur in one common efibrt for the 
independence of Scotland. He then prof)osed that the Marquis 
of Annandalo should open their proceedings, by renewing a 
motion formerly made for the succession of the crown in the 
House of Hanover, which was sure to be rejected if coupled 
with any measime interrupting the treaty of Union. Upon this 
the Duke proposed that all the opposers of the Union, after 
joining in a very strong proteiit, should publicly secede from 
the Parliament ; in which case it was likely, cither that the 
Government party would hesitate to proceed further in a matter 
which was to eflect such total changes in the constitution of 
Scotland, or that the English might become of opinion that 
they could not safely cfirry on a national treaty of such conse- 
quence with a mere faction, or party of the Parliament, when 
deserted by so many persons of weight and influence. 

The Jacobites objected to this course of proceeding on 
account of the preliminary motion, which implied a disposition 
to call the House of Hanover to the succession, provided the 
Union were departed from by the Government. The Duke of 
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Hamilton replied, that as the proposal was certain to be re- 
jected, it would draw with it no obligation on those by whom 
it waa made. He said, that such an offer would destroy the 
argument for forcing on the Union, which had so much weight 
in England, where it was believed that if the treaty did not take 
place the kingdoms of England and Scotland would pass to 
difierent monarchs. He then declared frankly, that if the 
English should not discontinue pressing forward the Union 
after the formal protestation and secession which lie proposed, 
he would join with the Jacobites for calling in the son of 
James IL, and was willing to venture as far as any one for 
that measure. 

It is difficult to suppose that the Duke of Hamilton was not 
serious in this proposal ; and there seems to be little doubt 
tliat if the whole body opposing the Union had withdrawn in 
the manner proposed, the Commissioner would have given up 
the treaty, and prorogued the Parliament. But the Duke lost 
courage, on its being intimated to him, as the story goes, by 
the Lord High Commissioner, in a private interview, that his 
Grace would be held personally responsible if the treaty of 
Union was interniptcd by adoption of the advice which he had 
given, and that he should be made to suffer for it in his English 
property. Such at least is the genend report; and such an 
interview could be managed without difficulty, as both these 
distinguished persons were lodged in the palace of Holyrood. 

Whether acting from natural instability, whether intimidated 
by the threats of Queeuslierry, or drcailing to encounter the 
difficulties when at hand, wiiich he had despised when at a dis- 
tance, it is certain that Hamilton was the first to abandon the 
course which he had himself recommended. On the morning 
appointed for the execution of their plan, when the members 
of opposition had mustered all their forces, and were about to 
go to Parliament, attended by great numbers of gentlemen and 
citizens, prepared assist them if there should be an attempt 
to arrest any of their number, they learned that the Duke of 
Hamilton was so much afflicted with the toothache that he 
could not attend the House that morning. His friends hastened 
to his chambers, and remonstrated with him so bitterly on 
this conduct that he at length came down to the House ; 
but it was only to astonish them by asking whom they had 
pitched upon to present their protestation. They answered, 
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with extreme surprise, that they had reckoned on his Grace, as 
the person of the first rank in Scotland, taking the lead in the 
measure which he had himself proposed. The Duke persisted, 
however, in refusing to expose himself to the displeasure of the 
court by b(‘ing foremost in defeating their favourite measure, 
but offered to second any one whom the party might appoint to 
offer the protest. During this altercation the business of the 
day was so far advanced that the vote was put and canded on 
the disputed article respecting the representation, and the 
opportunity of carrying the scheme into effect was totally lost. 

The members who had hitherto opposed the Union being 
thus three times disappointed in their measures by the unex- 
pected conduct of the Duke of Hamilton, now felt themselves 
deserted and betrayed. Shortly afterwards, most of them retired 
altogether from their attendance on Parliament ; and those who 
favoured the treaty were suffered to proceed in their own way, 
little encumbered cither by remonstrance or oppo^^ition. 

Almost the only remarkable change in the articles of the 
Union, besides that relating to church government, was maile 
to quiet the minds of the common people, disturbed, as I have 
already mentioned, by rumours that the Scottish regalia were to 
be sent into England. A special article was inserted into the 
treaty, declaring that they should on no occasion be removed 
from Scotland. At the same time, lest the sight of these 
symbols of national sovereignty should iriitatc the jealous feel- 
ings of the Scottish people, they were removed from the public 
view, and secured in a strong chamber, called the Crown-room, 
in the castle of Edinburgh, where they remained so long in 
obscurity that their very existence was generally doubted. 
But his Majesty King George IV. having directed that a 
commission should bo issued to search after these venerable 
relics, they were found (4th Feb. 1818) in safety in the place 
where they had been deposited, and are now made visible to 
the public under proper precautions. 

It had been expected that the treaty of Union would have 
met with delays or alterations in the English Parliament. But 
it was approved of there, after very little debate, by a largo 
majority ; and the exemplification or copy was sent dow^n to be 
registered by the Scottish Parliament. This was done on the 
26th March; and on the 22d April the Parliament of Scot- 
land adjourned for ever. Seafield, the Chancellor, on an 
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occasion which every Scotsman ought to have considered as a 
melancholy one, behaved himself with a brutal levity, which in 
more patriotic times would have cost him his life on the spot, 
and said that “ there was an end of an auld sang.” 

On the 1st of May 1707 the Union took place, amid the 
dejection and despair which attend on the downfall of an ancient 
state, and under a sullen expression of discontent that was far 
from promising the course of prosperity which the treaty finally 
produced. 

And here I must point out to you at some length that, 
though there never could be a doubt that the Union in itself 
was a most desirable event, yet by the erroneous mode in 
which it was pushed on and opposed by all parties concerned, 
such obstacles were thrown in the way of the benefits it was 
calculated to produce as to interpose a longer interval of years 
betwixt the date of the treaty and the national advantages 
arising out of it, than the term spent oy the Jews in the 
wilderness ere they attained the promised land. In both cases 
the frowardness and passions of men rejected the blessings 
which Providence held out to them. 

To understand this, you must know that while the various 
plans for interrupting the treaty were agitated without doors, 
the debates in Parliament were of the most violent kind. “ It 
resembled,” said an eye-witness, “ not the strife of tongues, but 
the clash of arms ; and the hatred, rage, and reproach which 
we exhausted on each other seemed to be those of civil war 
rather than of political discussion.” Much talent was displayed 
on both sides. The promoters of the Union founded their 
arguments not merely on the advantage, but the absolute 
necessity, of associating the independence of the two nations 
for their mutual honour and defence ; arguing that otherwise 
they must renew the scenes of past ages, rendered dreadful by 
the recollection of three hundred and fourteen battles fought 
between two kindred nations, and more than a million of men 
slain on both sides. The imaginary sacrifice of independent 
sovereignty was represented as being in reality an escape from 
the petty tyranny of their own provincial aristocracy, and a 
most desirable opportunity of having the ill-defined and worse 
administered government of Scotland blended with that of a 
nation the most jealous of her rights and liberties which the 
world ever saw. 
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While the Unionists pointed out the general utility of the 
amalgamation of the two nations into one, the opposition dwelt 
on the immediate disgrace and degradation which the measure 
must instantly and certainly impose on Scotland, and the distant 
and doubtful nature of the advantages which she was to 
derive from it. 

Lord Belhaven, in a celebrated speech, which made the 
strongest impression on the audience, declared that he saw, 
in prophetic vision, the peers of Scotland, whose ancestors had 
raised tribute in England, now walking in the Court of 
Requests like so many English attorneys, laying aaide their 
swords lest self-defence should be called murder ; he saw the 
Scottish barons with their lips padlocked, to avoid the penalties 
of unknown laws; he saw the Scottish lawyers struck mute 
and confounded at being subjected to the intricacies and 
technical jargon of an unknown jurisprudence ; he saw the 
merchants excluded from trade by the English monopolies ; the 
artisans ruined for want of custom; the gentry reduced to 
indigence ; the lower ranks to starvation and beggary. ** But, 
above all, my lord,” continued the orator, “ I think I see our 
ancient mother Caledonia, like Caesar, sitting in the midst of 
our senate, ruefully looking round her, covering herself with 
her Royal mantle, awaiting the fatal blow, and breathing out 
her last with the exclamation, ‘ And thou too, my son ! ' ” 

These prophetic sounds made the deepest impression on the 
House, until the effect was in some degree dispelled by Lord 
Marchmount, who, rising to reply, smd he too had been much 
struck by the noble lord’s vision, but that he conceived the 
exposition of it might be given in a few words. “ I awoke, 
and behold it was a dream.” But though Lord Belhaven’s 
prophetic harangue might be termed in one sense a vision, it 
was one which continued to exist for many years ; nor was it 
until half a centmy had passed away that the Union began to 
produce those advantages to Scotland which its promoters had 
fondly hoped, and the fruits of which the present generation 
has so fully reaped. We must seek in the temper of the various 
parties interested in carrying on and concluding this great 
treaty, the reasons which for so many years prevented the 
incalculable benefits which it was expected to bestow, and 
which have been since realised. 

The first, and perhaps most fatal error, arose out of the con 
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duct and feelings of the English, who were generally incensed 
at the conduct of the Scots respecting the Act of Security, and 
in the precipitate execution of Green and his companions, whom 
their countrymen, with some reason, regarded as men murdered 
on a vague accusation, merely because they were Englishmen. 
This, indeed, was partly true; but though the Scots acted 
cruelly, it should have been considered that they had received 
much provocation, and were in fact only revenging, though 
rashly and unjustly, the injuries of Darien and Glencoe. But 
the times were unfavourable to a temperate view of the subject 
in either country. The ciy was general throughout England, 
that Scotland should be conquered by force of arms, and seciured 
by garrisons and forts, as in the days of Cromwell. Or, if she 
was to be admitted to a Union, there was a general desire on the 
part of the English to compel her to receive terms as indifferent 
as c ould be forced upon an inferior and humbled people. 

These were not the sentiments of a profound statesman, and 
could not be those of Godolphin. He must have known that 
the mere fact of a(KX)mplishing a treaty could no more produce 
the cordial and intimate state of unity which was the point he 
aimed at, than the putting a pair of quarrelsome hounds into 
the same couples could reconcile the animals to each other. It 
may therefore be supposed that, left to lumself, so great a poli- 
tician would have tried, by the most gentle means, to reconcile 
Scotland to the projected mea.sure ; that he would have been 
studious to efface eveiything that appeared humiliating in the 
surrender of national independence; would have laboured to 
smooth those difficulties which prevented the Scots from engag- 
ing in the English trade ; and have allowed her a more adequate 
representation in the national Parliament, which, if arranged 
according to her proportion of public expenses, would only have 
made the inconsiderable addition of ^teen members to the 
House of Commons. In fine, the English minister would prob- 
ably have endeavoured to arrange the treaty on such terms of 
advantage for the poorer countiy as should, upon its being 
adopted, immediately prove to the Scots, by its effects, that it 
was a measure they ought for their own sates to have desired 
and concurred in. In this manner the work of many years 
would have been, to a certain degree, anticipated, and the two 
nations would have felt themselves united in interest and in 
affection also, soon after they had become nominally one people 
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Whatever England might have sacrificed in this way, would have 
been gained by Great Britain of which England must necessarily 
be the predominant part, and as such must always receive the 
greatest share of benefit by whatever promotes the good of the 
whole. 

But though Godolphin’s wisdom might have carried him to 
such conclusions, the passions and prejudices of the English 
nation would not have permitted him to act upon them. They 
saw, or thought they saw, a mode of bringing under subjection 
a nation which had been an old enemy and a troublesome friend ; 
and they, very impolitically, were more desirous to subdue Scot- 
land than to reconcile her. In this point the English states- 
men committed a gross error, though rendered perhaps inevitable 
by the temper and prejudices of the nation. 

The Scottish supporters of the Union might, on their part, 
have made a stand for better terms on behalf of their country. 
And it can scarcely be supposed that the English would have 
broken off a treaty of such importance either for the addition 
of a few members or for such advantages of commerce as Scot- 
land might reasonably have demanded. But these Scottish 
commissioners, or a large part of them, had unhappily negotiated 
so well for themselves, that they had lost all right of interfering 
on the part of their country. We have already explained the 
nature of the equivalent, by which a sum of four hundred thou- 
sand pounds, or thereabouts, advanced at this time by England, 
but to be repaid out of the Scottish revenue within fifteen years, 
was to bo ^stributed in the country, partly to repay the losses 
sustained by the Darien Company, partly to pay arrears of public 
salaries in Scotland, most of which were due to members of 
the Scottish Parliament : and finally, to satisfy such claims of 
damage arising out of the Union as might be brought forward 
by any one whose support was worth having. 

The distribution of this money constituted the charm by 
which refractory Scottish members were reconciled to the Union. 
I have already mentioned the sum of thirty thousand pounds, 
which was peculiarly apportioned to the commissioners who 
originally laid the biisis of the treaty. I may add there was 
another sum of twenty thousand pounds, employed to secure to 
the measures of the court the party called the Squadrdne VoUnte. 
The account of the mode in which this last siun was distri- 
buted has been published ; and it may be doubted whether the 
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descendantB of the noble lords and honourable gentlemen who 
accepted this gratification would be more shocked at the general 
fact of their ancestors being corrupted, or scandalised at the 
paltry amount of the bribe. One noble lord accepted of so low 
a sum as eleven guineas ; and the bargain was the more hard, 
as he threw his religion into the bargain, and from Catholic 
turned Protestant to make his vote a good one. 

Other disgraceful gratuities might be mentioned, and there 
were many more which cannot be traced. The treasure for 
making good the equivalent was sent down in waggons jfrom 
England, to be deposited in the castle of Edinbui*gh ; and never 
surely was so valuable an imi)ortation received with such marks 
of popular indignation. The dragoons who guarded the wains 
were loaded with execrations, and the carters, nay, even their 
poor horses, were nearly pelted to death, for being accessary in 
bringing to Edinburgh the price of the independence of the 
kingdom. 

The public indignation was the more just, that this large 
sum of money in fact belonged to the Scottish nation, being 
the compensation to be paid to them for undertaking to pledge 
their revenue for a part of the English national debt. So that, 
in fact, the Parliament of Scotland was bribed with the public 
money belonging to their own country. In this way, Scotland 
herself was made to pay the price given to her legislators for 
the sacrifice of her independence. 

The statesmen who accepted of these gratuities, under what- 
ever name disguised, were marked by the hatred of the country, 
and did not escaj^e reproach even in the bosom of their own 
families. The advantage of their public services was lost by 
the general contempt wliich they had personally incurred. And 
here I may mention, that while carrying on the intrigues which 
preceded the passing of the Union, those who favoured that 
measure were obliged to hold their meetings in secret and remote 
places of rendezvous, lost they should have been assaulted by 
the rabble. There was a subterranean apartment in the High 
Street (No, 177), called the Union Cellar,^ from its being one 
of their haunts ; and the pavilion in the gardens belonging to 
the Earl of Moray's House, in the Canongate, ’was distinguished 
by tradition as having been used for this purpose. 

^ This was on the north side of the High Street, opposite Hunter 
Square, now occupied as business premises. 
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Men, of whom a majority had thus been bought and sold, 
forfeited every right to interfere in the terms which England 
insisted upon ; and Scotland, therefore, lost that support 
which, had these statesmen been as upright and respectable as 
some of them were able and intelligent, could not have faDed 
to bo efficacious. But, despised by the English, and detested 
by their own country ; fettered, as Lord Belhaven expressed it, 
by the golden chain of equivalents, the Unionists had lost all 
freedom of remonstrance, and had no alternative left save that 
of fulfilling the unworthy bargain they had made. 

The Opposition party also had their share of error on this 
occasion. If they had employed a part of that zeal with which 
they vindicated the shadowy rights of Scotland’s independence 
(which, after all, resolved itself into the title of being govenied 
like a province, by a viceroy, and by English influence, not 
the less predominant that it was indirect), in order to obtain 
some improvement in the more unfavourable clauses of the 
treaty ; if, in other words, they had tried to make a more 
advantageous agreement when the Union was under discussion, 
instead of attempting to break it off entirely, they might per- 
haps have gained considerable advantages for Scotland. But 
the greater part of the anti-Unionists were also Jacobites ; and 
therefore, fir from desiring to render the treaty more unexcep- 
tionable, it was their object that it should be as odious to the 
people of Scotland as possible, in order that the imi versa! dis- 
content excited by it might turn to the advantage of the exiled 
family. 

Owing to all these adverse circumstances, the interests of 
Scotland were considerably neglected in the treaty of Union 3 
and in consequence the nation, instead of regarding it as an 
identification of the interests of both kingdoms, considered it 
as a total surrender of their independence, by their false and 
corrupted statesmen, into the hand of their proud and powerful 
rival. The gentry of Scotland looked on themselves as robbed 
of their natural consequence, and disgraced in the eyes of the 
country ; the merchants and tradesmen lost the direct commerce 
between Scotland and foreign countries, without being, for a 
length of time, able to procure a share in a more profitable 
trade with the English colonies, although ostensibly laid open 
to them. The populace in the towns, and the peasants through' 
out the kingdom, conceived the most implacable dislike to the 
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treaty ; factions, hitherto most bitterly opposed to each other, 
seemed ready to rise on the first opportunity which might occiu 
for breaking it ; and the cause of the Stewart family gained a 
host of new adherents, more from dislike to the Union than 
any partiality to the exiled prince. 

A long train of dangers and difficulties was the consequence, 
which tore Scotland to pieces with civil discord, and exposed 
England also to much suffering. Three rebellious, two of 
which assumed a very alarming character, may, in a great 
measure, be set down to the unpopularity of this great' national 
act ; and the words, “ Prosperity to Scotland, and no Union, 
is the favourite inscription to be found on Scottish sword 
blades betwixt 1707 and 1746. 

But although the passions and prejudices of mankind could 
for a time delay and interrupt the advantages to be derived 
from this most important national measure, it was not the 
gracious will of Providence that, being thus deferred, they 
should be ultimately lost. 

The unfortunate insurrection of 1745-46 entirely destroyed 
the hopes of the Scottish Jacobites, and occasioned the abolition 
of the hereditary jurisdictions and military tenures, which had 
been at once dangerous to the Government and a great source 
of oppression to the subject. This, though attended with much 
individual suffering, was the final means of at once removing 
the badges of feudal tyranny, extinguishing civil war, and 
assimilating Scotland to the sister-country. After this period, 
the advantages of the Union were gradually perceived and 
fully experienced. 

It was not, however, till the accession of King George III.,' 
that the beneficial effects of this great national treaty were 
generally felt and recognised. From that period there was 
awakened a spirit of industry formerly unknown in Scotland ; 
and ever since, the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
incalculably to their mutual benefit, have been gradually for- 
getting former subjects of discord, and uniting cordially, as one 
people, in the improvement and defence of the island which 
they inhabit. 

This happy change from discord to friendship, — from war tq 
peace, and from poverty and distress to national prosperity, — was 
not attained without much peril and hazard; and should I 
^ Acceded to the throae 1760. 
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continue these volumes, from the period of the Union to that 
of the Accession of George the Third, I can promise you the 
addition will be neither the least interesting nor the least useful 
of your Grandfather’s labours in your behalf. 


CHAPTER LXI 

MiduaX dislike between the Scots and English — Universal IHscorUent 
with the Union in Scotland — Disposition among all Parties to restore 
the Stewart Family — Educatim and Character of the Chevalier de 
St. Oeorge— Promise of Lmis XIV, to support the claiins of the 
Family of James II. — Intrigues of the Jctcohite Emissaries 

Contemporary Sovereign. : Louis XIV. 

We are now, my dear child, approaching a period more re- 
sembling our own than those through which I have hitherto 
conducted you. In England, and in the Lowlands of Scotland, 
men used the same language, possessed in a considerable degree 
the same habits of society, and lived under the same forms of 
government, which have existed in Britain down to the present 
day. The Highlanders, indeed, retained their ancient manners ; 
and although, from the establishment of forts and garrisons in 
their country, the laws had much more power over them than 
formerly, so that they could no longer break out into the same 
excesses, they still remained, in their dress, customs, manners, 
and language, much more like the original Scots in the reign 
of Malcolm Canmore than the Lowlanders of the same period 
resembled their ancestors of the seventeenth century. 

But though the English and Lowland Scots exhibited little 
distinction in their manners and habits, excepting that those 
of the latter jieople indicated less wealth or refinement of luxury, 
there was no sympathy of feeling between them, and the recent 
measure of the Union had only an effect resembling that of 
putting two quarrelsome dogs into the same couples, or two 
sullen horses into the same yoke. Habit may in course of 
time teach them to accommodate themselves to each other ; 
but the first consequence of the compulsory tie which unites 
them is the feeling of aggravated hostility. 

The predominant prejudices of the English represented the 
Scots, in the language of the celebrated Dean Swift, as a poori 
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ferocious, and haughty people, detesting their English neigh- 
bours, and looking upon them as a species of Egyptians, whom 
it was not only lawful but commendable to plunder, whether 
by open robbery or secret address. The poverty of the North 
Britons, and the humble and patient labour by which individuals 
were frequently observed to emerge from it, made them the 
objects of contempt to the English ; while, on the other hand, 
the irascible and turbulent spirit of the nation, and a habitual 
use of anns, exposed them to aversion and hatred. This peculiar 
characteristic was, at the time of the Union, very general 
in Scotland. The Highlanders, you must remember, always 
carried weapons, and if thought of at all by their southern 
neighbours, they must have been considered as absolute and 
irreclaimable savages. The Lowlanders were also used to arms 
at this period, for almost the whole Scottish nation had 
been trained imder the Act of Security ; the population was 
distributed into regiments, and kept ready for action ; and in 
the gloomy and irritated state of mind in which the Scots had 
been placed by the management of the Union treaty, they spoke 
of nothing more loudly and willingly than of war with England. 
The English had their especial reasons for disliking the Union. 
They did not, in general, feel flattered by the intimate con- 
federacy and identification of their own rich country and civil- 
ised inhabitants with the boreal region of the north, and its 
rude and savage tribes. They were afraid that the craft and 
patient endurance of labour of the Scots would give them more 
than their share of the colonial trade which they had hitherto 
monopolised to themselves. 

Yet, though such was the opinion held by the English in 
general, the more enlightened part of the nation, remembering 
the bloody wars which had so long desolated Britain in its 
divided state, dated from the Union an era of peace and happiness 
to both countries ; and looking far into futurity, foresaw a 
time when the national prejudices, which for the present ran 
BO high, would die out or be eradicated like the weeds which 
deface the labours of the agriculturist, and give place to plenty 
and to peace. It was owing to the prevalence of such feelings 
that the Duke of Queensberry, the principal negotiator of the 
treaty of Union, when he left Scotland for London after the 
measure was perfected, was received with the greatest distinc- 
tion in the English towns through which he passed. And 
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when he approached the neighbourhood of London, many of 
the members of the two Houses came to meet and congratulate 
a statesman who, but for the guards that surrounded him, 
would, during the progress of the treaty, have been destroyed 
by his countrymen in the streets of Edinburgh ! 

In England, therefore, the Union had its friends and parti- 
sans. In Scotland it was regarded with an almost universal 
feeling of discontent and dishonour. The Jacobite party, who 
had entertained great hopes of eluding the act for settling the 
kingdom upon the family of Hanover, beheld them entirely 
blighted ; the Whigs, or Presbyterians, found themselves form- 
ing part of a nation in which Prelacy was an institution of 
the state ; the Country Party, who had nourished a vain but 
honourable idea of maintaining the independence of Scotland, 
now saw it, with all its symbols of ancient sovereignty, sunk 
and merged under the government of England. All the different 
professions and classes of men saw each something in the obnoxi- 
ous treaty which affected their own interest. 

The nobles of an ancient and proud land, which they were 
wont to manage at their pleasure, were now stripped of their 
legislative privilege, unless in as far as exercised, like the rights 
of a petty corporation, by a handful of delegates ; the smaller 
barons and gentry shared their humiliation, their little band 
of representatives being too few, and their voices too feeble, 
to produce any weight in the British House of Commons, to 
which a small portion was admitted. 

The clergy^s apprehension for their own system of church 
discipline was sensitively awakened, and their frequent warnings 
from the pulpit kept the terror of innovation before their con- 
gregations. 

The Scottish lawyers had equal reason for alaim. They 
witnessed what they considered as the degradation of their 
profession, and of the laws, to the exposition of which they had 
been bred up. They saw their supreme civil court, which had 
spurned at the idea of having their decrees reviewed even in 
the Piirliament, now subjected to appeal to the British House 
of Peers ; a body who could be expected to know little of law 
at all, and in which the Chancellor, who presided, was trained 
in the jurisprudence of another country. Besides, when the 
sceptre departed from Scotland, and the lawgiver no longer 
sate at her feet, it was likely that her municipal regulations 
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should be gradually assimilated to those of England, and that 
her lawyers should by degrees be laid aside and rendered useless, 
by the introduction of the institutions of a foreign country 
which were strange to their studies. 

The merchants and trading portion of Scotland also found 
grievances in the Union peculiar to themselves. The privileges 
which admitted the Scots into the colonial trade of England 
only represented the apples of Tantalus, so long as local preju- 
dices, want of stock, and all the difficulties incident to forcing 
capital into a new channel, or line of business, obstructed their 
benefiting by them. On the other hand, they lost all the 
advantage of their foreign trade whenever their traffic became 
obstructed by the imposition of English duties. They lost, at 
the same time, a beneficial though illicit trade with England 
itself, which took place in consequence of foreign commodities 
being so much cheaper in Scotland. Lastly, the establishment 
of two Boards of Customs and Excise, with the introduction of 
a shoal of officers, all Englishmen, and, it was said, frequently 
men of indifferent and loose character, was severely felt by the 
commercial part of a nation whose poverty had hitherto kept 
them tolerably free from taxation. 

The tradesmen and citizens were injured in the tenderest 
point, by the general emigration of families of rank and condi- 
tion, who naturally went to reside in London, not only to 
attend their duties in Parliament, but to watch for those oppor- 
tunities of receiving favours which are only to be obtained by 
being constantly near the source of preferment ; not to mention 
numerous families of consequence who went to the metropolis 
merely for fashion’s sake. This general emigration naturally 
drained Scotland of the income of the non-residents, who ex- 
pended their fortunes among strangers, to the prejudice of those 
of their countiy folk who had formerly lived by supplying 
them with necessaries or luxuries. 

The agricultural interest was equally affected by the scarcity 
of money, which the new laws, the money drawn by emigrants 
from their Scottish estates, to meet the unwonted expenses of 
London, the decay of external commerce and of internal trade, 
all contributed to produce. 

Besides these peculiar grievances which affected certain classes 
or professions, the Scots felt generally the degradation, as they 
conceived it, of their country being rendered the subservient 
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ally of the state, of which, though infinitely more powerful, they 
had resisted the efforts for the space of two thousand years. 
The poorest and meanest, as well as the richest and most noble, 
felt that he shared the national honour ; and the former was 
even more deeply interested in preserving it untarnished than 
the latter, because ho had no dignity or consideration due to 
him personally or individually beyond that which belonged to 
him as a native of Scotland. 

There was, therefore, nothing save discontent and lamenta- 
tion to be heard throughout Scotland, and men of every class 
vented their complaints against the Union the more loudly 
because their sense of personal grievances might be concealed 
and yet indulged under popular declamations concerning the 
dishonour done to the country. 

To all these subjects of complaint there lay obvious answers 
grounded on the future benefits which the Union was calculated 
to produce, and the prospect of the advantages which have since 
arisen from it. But at the time immediately succeeding that 
treaty, these benefits were only the subject of distant and doubt- 
ful speculation, while the immediate evils which we have detailed 
were present, tangible, and certain. There was a want of 
advocates for the Union, as well as of arguments having im- 
mediate and direct cogency. A considerable number of the 
regular clergy, indeed, who did not share the feverish apprehen- 
sions of prelatic innovation, which was a bugbear to the major- 
ity of their order, concluded it was the sounder policy to adhere 
to the Union with England, under the sovereignty of a Protest- 
ant prince, than to bring back, imder King James VII., the 
evils in church and state which had occasioned the downfall 
of his father. But by such arguments, the ministers who used 
them only lowered themselves in the eyes of the people, who 
petulantly repUed to their pastors that none had been more 
loud than they against the Union until they had got their own 
manses,^ glebes, and stipends^ assured to them; although, that 
being done, they were now contented to yield up the civil rights 
of the Scottish monarchy, and endanger the stability of the 
Scottish Church. Their hearers abandoned the kirks, and 
refused to attend the religious ordinances of such clergymen as 
favoured the Union, and went in crowds to wait upon the 
doctrines of those who preached against the treaty with the 
^ AngUce — Parsonages. * An{flia0 — Tithes. 
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same «eal with which they had formerly magnified the Covenant. 
Almost all the dissenting and Cameronian ministers were anti- 
Unionists, and some of the more enthusiastic were so peculiarly 
vehement that, long after the controversy had fallen asleep, I 
have heard my grandfather say (for your grandfather, Mr. Hugh 
Littlejohn, had a grandfather in his time), that he had heard 
an old clergyman confess ho could never bring his sermon, upon 
whatever subject, to a conclusion, without having what he 
called a hlaud^ that is a slap, at the Union. 

If the mouths of the clergymen who advocated the treaty 
were stopped by reproaches of personal interest, with far more 
justice were those reproaches applied to the greater part of the 
civil statesmen, by whom the measure had been carried through 
and completed. The people of Scotland would not hear these 
gentlemen so much as speak upon the great incorporating 
alliance, for the accomplishment of which they had laboured so 
effectually. Be the event of the Union what it would, the 
objection was personal to many of those statesmen by whom it 
was carried through, that they had pressed the destruction of 
Scottish independence, which it necessarily involved, for private 
and selfish reasons, resolving into the gratification of their own 
ambition or avarice. They were twitted with the meanness of 
their conduct even in the Parliament of Britain. A tax upon 
linen cloth, the staple commodity of Scotland, having been pro- 
posed in the House of Commons, was resisted by Mr. Baillie of 
Jerviswood, and other Scottish members, favourers of the 
Union, until Mr. Harley, who had been Secretary of State 
during the treaty, stood up, and cut short the debate, by saying, 
“Have we not bought the Scots, and did we not acquire a 
right to tax them 1 or for what other purpose did we give the 
equivalent 1 ” Lockhart of Garnwath arose in reply, and said, he 
was glad to hear it plainly acknowledged that the Union had 
been a matter of bargain, and that Scotland had been bought 
and sold on that memorable occasion ; but he was surprised to 
hear so great a manager in the traffic name the equivalents aa 
the price, since the revenue of Scotland itself being burdened 
in relief of that sum, no price had been in fact paid, but what 
must ultimately be discharged by Scotland from her own funds. 

The detestation of the treaty being for the present the ruling 
passion of the times, aU other distinctions of party, and even of 
religious opinions in Scotland, were laid aside, and a singular 
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coalition took place, in which Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Cavaliers, and many friends of the Revolution drowned all 
former hostility in the predominant aversion to the Union. 
Even the Caraeromans, who now formed a powerful body in the 
state, retained the same zeal against the Union, when established, 
which had induced them to rise in arms against it while it was 
in progress. 

It was evident that the treaty of Union could not be abol- 
ished without a counter-revolution ; and for a time almost all 
the inhabitants of Scotland were toposed to join unanimously 
in the Restoration, as it was called, of James the Second’s son 
to the throne of his fathers ; and had his ally, the King of 
France, been hearty in his cause, or his Scottish partisans more 
united among themselves, or any leader amongst them possessed 
of distinguished talent, the Stewart family might have re- 
possessed themselves of their ancient domain of Scotland, and 
perhaps of England also. To understand the circumstances by 
which that hope was disappointed, it is necessary to look back 
on the history of James II., and to take some notice of the 
character and situation of his son. 

The Chevalier de St. George, as he was called by a con- 
ventional name, which neither gave nor denied his Royd preten- 
sions, was that unfortunate cl^d of James II., whose birth, 
which ought in ordinary cases to have been the support of his 
father’s throne, became by perverse chance the strongest incentive 
for pressing forward the Revolution. He lost his hopes of a 
kingdom, therefore, and was exiled from his native country, ere 
he knew what the words country or kingdom signified, and lived 
at the court of St. Germains, where Louis XIV. permitted 
his father to maintain a hollow pageant of Royalty. Thus the 
son of James II. was brought up in what is generally admitted 
to be the very worst way in which a prince can be educated ; 
that is, he was surrounded by all the pomp and external cere- 
mony of imaginary Royalty, without learning by experience any 
part of its real duties or actual business. Idle and discontented 
men, who formed the mimicry of a council, and played the part 
of ministers, were as deeply engaged in political intrigues for 
ideal offices and dignities at the court of St. Germains, as if 
actual rank or emolument had attended them — as reduced 
gamblers have been known to sp^d days and nights in play, 
^though too poor to stake anything on the issue of the game. 
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It is no doubt true that the versatility of the statesmen of 
England, including some great names, offers a certain degree of 
apology for the cabinet of the dethroned prince, to an extent 
even to justify the hopes that a counter-revolution would soon 
take place, and realise the expectations of the St. Germains 
courtiers. It is a misfortune necessarily attending the success 
of any of those momentous changes of government, which, inno- 
vating upon the constitution of a country, are termed revolutions, 
that the new establishment of things cannot for some time attain 
that degiee of respect and veneration which antiquity can alone 
impress. Evils are felt under the new government, as they 
most under every human iustitution, and men readily reconcile 
their minds to correct them, either by adopting further altera- 
tions or by returning to that order of things which they have so 
lately seen in existence. That which is new itself may, it is 
supposed, be subjected to further innovations without incon- 
venience ; and if these are deemed essential and necessary, or 
even advantageous, there seems to ardent and turbulent spirits 
little reason to doubt that the force which has succeeded so 
lately in destroying the institutions which had the venerable 
sanction of antiquity, may be equally successful in altering or 
remodelling that which has been the work of the present genera- 
tion, perhaps of the very statesmen who are now desirous of 
innovating upon it. With this disposition to change still further 
what has been recently the subject of alteration mingle other 
passions. There must always be many of those that have been 
active in a recent revolution, who have not derived the personal 
advantages which they were entitled, or, which is the same thing, 
thought themselves entitled, to expect. Such disappointed men 
are apt, in their resentment, to think that it depends only upon 
themselves to pull down what they have assisted to build, and 
to rebuild the structure in the destruction of which they have 
been so lately assistants. This was in the utmost extent 
evinced after the English Revolution. Not only subordinate 
agents, who had been active in the Revolution, but some men of 
the highest and most distinguished talents, were induced to enter 
into plots for the restoration of the Stewarts. Marlborough, 
Carmarthen, and Lord Russell, were implicated in a correspond- 
ence with France in 1692; and indeed, throughout the reigns 
of William III. and Queen Anne, many men of consequence, 
not willing explicitly to lend themselves to counter-revolutionary 
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plots, were yet not reluctant to receive projects, letters, and pro- 
mises from the ex-king, and return in exchange vague expres- 
sions of good-will for the cause of their old monarch, and respect 
for his person. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the Jacobite ministers at St. 
Germains were by such negotiations rendered confident that a 
counter-revolution was approaching, or that they intrigued for 
their share in the honours and power which they conceived 
would be very soon at their masteris disposal. In this they 
might, indeed, have resembled the hunters in the fable, who sold 
the bear’s hide before they had killed him ; but, on the other 
hand, they were less like simpletons who spend their time in 
gambling for nothing, than eager gamesters who play for a stake, 
which, though they do not yet possess, they soon expect to have 
at their disposal. 

Amid such petty and empty feuds, it was not likely that the 
son of James II. should greatly augment the strength of mind 
of which nature had given him but a small share, especially aa 
his father had Imd aside those habits of business with which he 
was once familiar, and resigning all hopes of his restoration, had 
abandoned himself entirely to the severities of ascetic devotion. 
From his advice and example, therefore, the Chevalier de St. 
George could derive no advantage ; and Heaven had not granted 
him the talents which supply the place of instruction. 

The heir of this ancient line was not, however, deficient in the 
external qualities which associate well with such distinguished 
claims. He was of tall stature, and possessed a nobly formed 
countenance, and courteous manners. He had made one or two 
campaigns with applause, and showed no deficiency of courage 
if he did not display much energy. He appears to have been 
good-humoured, kind, and tractable. In short, born on a throne, 
and with judicious ministers, he might have been a popular prince; 
but he had not the qualities necessary either to win or to regain 
a kingdom. 

Immediately before the death of his unfortunate father, the 
Chevalier de St. George was consigned to the protection of Louis 
XIV., in an affecting manner. The French monarch 
came for the last time to bid adieu to his unfortunate 
ally when stretched on his deathbed. Affected by 
the pathos of the scene, and possessing in reality a portion of 
that Royal magnanimity by which he was so ambitious of being 
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distinguished, Louis declared publicly his purpose to recognise 
the title of his friend’s son, as heir to the throne of Britain, and 
take his family under his protection. The dying prince half 
raised himself from his bed, and endeavoured to speak his grati- 
tude; but his failing accents were drowned in a murmur of 
mingled grief and joy, which broke from his faithful followers. 
They were melted into tears, in which Louis himself joined. 
And thus was given, in a moment of enthusiasm, a promise of 
support which the French King had afterwards reason to repent 
of, as he could not gracefully shake off an engagement contracted 
under such circumstances of affecting solemnity, although in 
after periods of his reign he was little able to supply the Chev- 
alier de St. George with such succours as his promise had entitled 
that prince to expect. 

Louis was particularly embarrassed by the numerous plans and 
schemes for the invasion of Scotland and England, proposed 
either by real Jacobites eager to distinguish themselves by their 
zeal, or by adventurers, who, like the noted Captain Simon Fraser, 
assumed that character, so as to be enabled either to forward the 
Chevalier de St. George’s interest or betray his purpose to the Eng- 
lish Ministry, whichever might best advance the interest of the 
emissary. This Captain Fraser (afterwards the celebrated Lord 
Lovat) was looked ui<on with coldness by the Chevalier and Lord 
Middleton, his secretary, but he gained the confidence of Mary 
of Estd, the widow of J ames II, Being at length, through her 
influence, despatched to Scotland, Fraser trafficked openly with 
both parties ; and although, whilst travelling through the High- 
lands, he held the character and language of a highflying Jacobite, 
and privately betrayed whatever he could worm out of them to 
the Duke of Queensberry, then the Royal commissioner and re- 
presentative of Queen Anne, he had nevertheless the audacity to 
return to France, and use the language of an injured and inno- 
cent man, till he was thrown into the Bastile for his double deal- 
ing. It is probable that this interlude of Captain Fraser, which 
happened in 1703, contributed to give Louis a distrust of Scot- 
tish Jacobite agents, and inclined him, not\\ ithstandiiig the general 
reports of disaffection to Queen Anne’s government, to try the 
temper of the coimtry by an agent of his own, before resolving 
to give any considerable assistance towards an invasion which 
his wars in Flanders, and the victories of Marlborough, rendered 
him ill able to undertake. 


50 
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CHAPTER LXTI 

Effects of tlie Union — Lieut.-Ool. Hooke — The Jacobite Party — Preyanu 
tionsfor am, ET^edition in behalf of the Chevalier — General Alarm 
in England-Sailing of the French Fleet — Return to Dunkirk 
— Duke of Hamilton — The Stirlingshire Jacobites 

Contemporary Sovrreion.— : Louis XIV. 

1707 —1708 

There are two reflections which arise from what we have 
stated in the former chapter, too natural to escape observation. 

In the first place, we are led to conclude that all leagues or 
treaties between nations, which are designed to be permanent, 
should be grounded not only on equitable, but on liberal prin- 
ciples. Whatever advantages arc assumed from the superior 
strength, or more insidiously attained by the superior cunning, 
of one party or the other, operate as so many principles of 
decay, by which the security of the league is greatly endangered, 
if not actually destroyed. There can be no doubt that the 
open corruption and precipitate violence with which the Union 
was forced on retarded for two generations the benefits which 
would otherwise have arisen from it ; and that resentment, not 
BO much against the measure itself as against the disadvantage- 
ous terms granted to Scotland, gave rise to two, or, taking into 
account the battle of Glenshiel, to three civil wars, with all the 
peculiar miseries which attended them. The personal adher- 
ence of many individuals to the Stewart family might have 
preserved Jacobite sentiments for a generation, but would 
scarce have had intensity sufficient to kindle a general flame 
in the country, had not the sense of the uiyust and illiberal 
manner in which the Union was concluded come in aid of the 
zeal of the Jacobites, to create a general or formidable attack 
on the existing Government. As the case actually stood, we 
shall presently see how narrowly the Union itself escaped 
destruction, and the nation a counter-revolution. 

This conducts us to the second remark, which I wish you 
to attend to, namely, how that, with all the facilities of inter- 
course afibrded by the manners modem nations, it neverthe^ 
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less is extremely difficult for one government to obtain what 
they may consider as trustworthy information concerning the 
internal affairs and actual condition of another, either from the 
statements of partisans who profess themselves in league with 
the state which makes the inquiry, or from agents of their 
own sent on purpose to pursue the investigation. The first 
class of informants deceive their correspondents and themselves 
by the warm and sanguine view which they take of the strength 
and importance of their own party ; the last are incapable of 
forming a correct judgment of what they see and hear, for want 
of that habitual and familiar knowledge of the manners of a 
cmmtiy which is necessary to enable them to judge what pecu- 
liar allowances ought to be made, and what sjKJcial restrictions 
may be necessary, in interpreting the language of those with 
whom they communicate on the subject of their mission. 

This wavS exemplified in the inquiries instituted by Louis 
XIV, for ascertaining the exact disposition of the people of 
Scotland towards the Chevalier de St. George. The agent 
employed by the French monarch was Lieutenant- Colonel 
Hooke, an Englishman of good family. This gentleman fol- 
lowed King James IT. to Franco, and was there received into 
the service of Louis XIV. to which he seems to have become 
BO much attached as to iiave been comparatively indifferent to 
that of the son of his former rajister. His instructions from 
the French King were, to engage the Scots who might be dis- 
posed for an insiuTOction as deeply as possible to France, but 
to avoid precise promises, by which he might compromise 
France in any corresponding obligation respecting assistance or 
supplies. In a word, the Jacobite or anti- Unionist party were 
to have leave from Louis to attempt a rebellion against Queen 
Anne, at their own proper risk, providing the Grand Monarque, 
as he was generally termed, should Imj no further bound to aid 
them in the enterprise, or protect them in case of its failure, 
than he should think consistent with his magnanimity, and 
convenient for his aftairs. This was no doubt a bargain by 
which nothing could be lost by France, but it had been made 
with too great anxiety to avoid hazard to be attended with 
much chance of gaming by it. 

With these instructions Colonel Hooke departed for Scot- 
land in the end of February or beginning of March 1707, where 
be found, aa bad been described by the correspondence kept up 
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with the Scots, different classes of people eager to join in an 
insurrection, with the purpose of breaking the Union, and 
restoring the Stewart family to the throne. We must first 
mention the state in which he found the Jacobite party, with 
whom principally he came to communicate. 

This party, which, as it now included the Cmintry faction, 
and all others who favoured the dissolution of the Union, was 
much more universally extended than at any other period m 
Scottish history, either before or afterwards, was divided into 
two parties, having for their heads the Dukes of Hamilton and 
Athole, noblemen who stood in opposition to each other in 
claiming the title of the leader of the Jacobite interests. If 
these two great men were to be estimated according to their 
fidelity to the cause which they had espoused, their pretensions 
were tolerably equal, for neither of them could lay much claim 
to the honour due to political consistency. The conduct of 
Athole during the Revolution had been totally adverse to the 
Royal interest; and that of the Duke of Hamilton, though 
affecting to act as head of the opposition to the TTnion, was such 
as to induce some suspicion that he was in league with the 
Government ; since, whenever a decisive stand was to be made, 
Hamilton was sure to find scmie reason, better or worse, to 
avoid coming to extremities with the opposite party. Not- 
withstanding such repeated acts of defection on the part of 
these great dukes, their rank, talents, and the reliance on their 
general sincerity in the Jacobite cause, occasioned men of that 
party to attach themselves as partisans to one or other of 
them. It was natural that, generally speaking, men should 
choose for their leader the most influential person in whose 
neighbourhood they themselves resided or had their property ; 
and thus the Highland Jacobites beyond the Tay rallied under 
the Duke of Athole ; those of the south and west under the 
Duke of Hamilton. From this it also followed, that the two 
divisions of the same faction, being of different provinces, and 
in different circumstances, held separate opinions as to the 
course to be pursued in the intended restoration. 

The northern Jacobites, who had more power of raising 
men, and less of levying money, than those of the south, were 
for rushing at once into war without any delay, or stipulation 
of foreign assistance ; and without further aid than their own 
good hearts and ready swords, expressed themselves deter- 
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mined to place on the throne him whom they termed the lawful 
heir. 

When Hooke entered into corrcBpondence with this claas of 
the Jacobite party, he found it easy to induce them to dispenfle 
with any special or precise stipulations concerning the amount 
of the succours to be furnished by France, whether in the 
shape of arms, money, or auxiliaries, so soon as he represented 
to them that any specific negotiation of this kind would be in- 
delicate and unhandsome to the King of France, and probably 
diminish his inclination to serve the Chevalier de St. George. 
On this point of pretended delicacy were these poor gentlemen 
induced to pledge themselves to risks likely to prove fatal to 
themselves, their rank, and their posterity, without any of the 
reasonable precautions which were absolutely necessary to save 
them from destruction. 

But when the Duke of Hamilton (by his Secretary), Lord 
Kilsythe, Lockhart of Oarnwath, Cochrane of Kilmarnock, and 
other leaders among the Jacobites of the west, had a conference 
with Colonel Hooke, their answers were of a different tenor. 
They thought that to render the plan of insurrection at all 
feasible, there should be a distinct engagement on the part of 
the King of France to send over the Chevalier de St. George 
to Scotland, with an auxiliaiy army of ten, or, at the very least, 
eight thousand men. Colonel Hooke used very haughty lan- 
guage in answer to this demand, which he termed a “ presum- 
ing to give advice to Louis XIV. how to manage his own 
affairs;'' as if it had not been the business of the Jacobites 
themselves to learn to what extent they were to expect sup- 
port before staking their lauds and lives in so dangerous an 
enterprise. 

The extent of Colonel Hooke's success was obtaining a 
memorial, signed by ten lords and chiefs, acting in the name, as 
they state, of the bulk of the nation, but particularly of thirty 
persons of distinction, from whom they had special mandates, 
in which paper they agreed that upon the arrival of the Chev- 
alier de St. George, they would m^e him master of Scotland, 
which was entirely in his interest, and immediately thereafter 
proceed to raise an army of twenty-ffve thousand foot and five 
thousand horse. With this force they proposed to march into 
England, seize upon Newcastle, and distress the City of London 
by interrupting the coal trade. They stated their hope that 
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the King would eeud with the Chevalier an auxiliary army of 
at least five thousand men, some officers, and a general of high 
rank, such as the Scottish nobles would not scruple to obey. 
The Duke of Berwick, a natural son of the late King, and a 
general of first-rate talent, was paiticularly fixed upon. They 
also complained of a want of field-pieces, battering-cannon, and 
arms of every kind, and stated their desire of a supply. And 
lastly, they dwelt upon the need they had of a subsidy of six 
hundred thousand livres to enable them to begin the war. 
But they stated these in the shajie of humble requests rather 
than demands or conditions, and submitted themselves in the 
same memorial to any modification or alteration of the terms 
which might render them more acceptable to King Louis. 
Thus Hooke made good the important point in his instructions, 
which enjoined liim to take the Scottish Jacobites bound as far 
as possible to the King of France, while he should on no ac- 
count enter into any negotiations wiiich might bind his Migesty 
to any counter-stipulations. Louis showed considerable address 
in playing this game, as it is vulgarly called, of Fast and Loose, 
giving every reason to conclude that his ministers, if not the 
sovereign himself, looked less upon the iuvaaion of Scotland as 
the means of effixjtiug a counter-revolution, than in the light 
of a diversion, which would oblige the British to withdraw a 
large propoi-tiou of the troops which they employed in Flanders, 
and thus obtain a superiority for France on the general theatre 
of War. With this purpose, and to take the chance, doubtless, 
of fortunate events, and the generally discontented state of 
Scotland, the French court received and discussed at their 
leisure the prodigal oflfer of the Scottish Jacobites. 

At length, after many delays, the French monarch actually 
determined upon making an effort. It was resolved to send to 
Scotland the heir of the ancient kings of that country, with a 
body of about five or six thousand men, being the force thought 
necessary by the faction of Athole — that of Hamilton having 
demanded eight thousand men at the very least. It was agreed 
that the Chevalier de St. George should embark at Dunkirk 
with this little army, and that the fleet should be placed under 
the command of the Comte de Forbin, who had distinguished 
himself by several naval exploits. 

When the plan was communicated by Monsieur de Chamil- 
lard, then minister for naval affairs, the commodore stated 
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numerous objections to throwing so large a force ashore on the 
naked beach, without being assured of possessing a single har- 
bour, or fortified place, which might serve them for a defence 
against the troops which the English Government would pre- 
sently despatch against them. “If,” pursued Forbin, “yon 
have five thousand troops to throw away on a desperate expedi- 
tion, give me the command of them ; I will embark them in 
shallops and light vessels, and I will surprise Amsterdam, and, 
by destroying the commerce of the Dutch capital, take away all 
means and desire on the part of the United Provinces to con- 
tinue the war.” — “ Let us have no more of this,” replied the 
Minister ; “ you are called ui»on to execute the King^s commands, 
not to discuss them. Uis Majesty has promised to the King 
and Queen Dowager of England (the Chevalier de St. George 
and Mary d^Est^) that he is to give them the stipulated assist- 
ance, and you are honoured with the task of fulfilling his Royal 
word.” To hear was to obey, and the Comte de Forbin set 
himself about the execution of the design entrusted to him ; but 
with a secret reluctance, which boded ill for the expedition, 
since, in bold undertakings, success is chiefly insured by the 
zeal, confidence, and hearty co-operation of those to whom the 
execution is committed. Forbin was so far from being satisfied 
with the commission Jissigned him, that he started a thousand 
difficulties and obstacles, all of which he was about to repeat to 
the monarch himself in a private interview, when Louis, ol)- 
serving the turn of his conversation, cut his restive admiral 
short by telling him that he was busy at that moment, and 
wished him a good voyage. 

The commander of the land forces was the Comte de Gassd 
who afterwards bore the title of Mar^chal de Matignon. Twelve 
battalions were embarked on board of eight ships of the line 
and twenty-four frigates, besides transports and shallops for 
disembarkation. The King of France displayed his magnificence 
by supplying the Chevalier de St George with a Royal ward- 
robe, services of gold and silver plate, rich liveries for his 
attendants, splendid uniforms for his guards, and all external 
appurtenances befitting the rank of a sovereign prince. At part- 
ing, Louis bestowed on his guest a sword, having its hilt set 
with diamonds, and, with that felicity of compliment which was 
natural to him above all other princes, expressed, as the best 
wish he could bestow upon his departing friend, his hope that 
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they might never meet again. It was ominous that Louis used 
the same turn of courtesy in bidding adieu to the Chevalier’s 
father, previous to the battle of La Hogue. 

The Chevalier departed for Dunkirk, and embarked the 
troops ; and thus far ^1 had been conducted with such perfect 
secrecy that England was totally unaware of the attemi)t which 
was meditated. But an accident at the same time retarded 
the enterprise and made it public. This wjis the illness of 
the Chevalier de St. George, who was seized with the measles. 
It could then no longer remain a secret that he was lying sick 
in Dunkirk, with the purpose of heading an expedition, for 
which the troops were already embarked. 

It was scarcely possible to imagine a country more unpre- 
pared for such an attack than England, unless it were Scot- 
land. The great majority of the English army were then in 
Flanders. There only remained within the kingdom five 
thousand men, and these chiefly new leviea The situation of 
Scotland wjis still more defenceless. Edinburgh Castle was 
alike unfurnished with garrison, artillery, ammunition, and 
stores. There were not in the country above two thousand 
regular soldiers, and these were Scottish regiments, whose 
fidelity was very little to be redtoned upon, if there should, as 
was probable, be a general insurrection of their countrymen. 
The panic in London was great, at court, in camp, and in city ; 
there was also an unprecedented run on the Bank, which, un- 
less that great national institution had been supported by an 
association of wealthy British and foreign merchants, must 
have given a severe shock to public credit. The consterna- 
tion was the more overwhelming that the great men in Eng- 
land were jealous of each other, and, not believing that the 
Chevalier would have ventured over upon the encouragement 
of the Scottish nation only, suspected the existence of some 
general conspiracy, the explosion of which would take place 
in England. 

Amid the widespreading alarm, active measures were taken 
to avert the danger. The few regiments which were in South 
Britain were directed to march for Scotland in all haste. Ad- 
vices were sent to Flanders to recall some of the British troops 
there for the more pressing service at home. General Cadogan, 
with ten battalions, took shipping in Holland, and actually 
sailed for Tynemouth. But even amongst these there were 
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troops which could not be trusted. The Earl of Orkney^s High- 
land regiment, and that which was called the Scots Fusiliers, 
are said to have declared they would never use their swords 
against their country in an English quarrel It must be 
added that the arrival of this succour was remote and pre- 
carious. But England had a readier and more certain resource 
in the superiority of her navy. 

With the most active exertions a fleet of forty sail of the 
line was assembled and put to sea, and, ere the French squad- 
ron commanded by Forbin had sailed, they beheld this mighty 
fleet before Dunkirk on the 28th of February 1708. The 
Comte de Forbin, upon this formidable apparition, despatched 
letters to Paris for instructions, having no doubt of receiving 
orders, in consequence, to disembark the troops, and postpone 
the expedition. Such an answer arrived accordingly; but 
while Forbin was preparing, on the 14th March, to carry it 
into execution, the English fleet was driven off the blockade 
by stress of weather; which news having soon reached the 
court, positive orders came that at all risks the invading 
squadron should proceed to sea. 

They sailed accordingly on 17th March from tho roads of 
Dunkirk ; and now not a little depended on the accidental cir- 
cumstance of wind and tide, as these should be favourable to 
the Freuch or English Fleets. The elements were adverse to 
the French. They had no sooner left Dunkirk roads than the 
wind became contrary, and the squadron was driven into the 
roadstead called Newi)ort-pits, from which place they could 
not stir for the space of two days, when, the wind again 
changing, they set sail for Scotland with a favourable breeze. 
The Comte do Forbin and his squadron arrived in the entrance 
of the Firth of Forth, sailed as high up as the point of Grail, 
on the coast of Fife, and dropped anchor there, with the pur- 
pose of running up the Firth as far as the vicinity of Edinburgh 
on the next day, and there disembarking the Chevalier de St. 
George, Mar4chal Matiguon, and his troops. In the mean- 
time, they showed signals, fired guns, and endeavoured to call 
the attention of their friends, whom they expected to welcome 
them ashore. 

None of these signals were returned from the land ; but 
they were answered from the sea in a manner as unexpected 
as it was unpleasing. The report of five cannon, heard in the 
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direction of the mouth of the Firth, gave notice of the approach 
of Sir George Byng and the English fleet, which had sailed 
the instant their admiral learned that the Comte de Forbin 
had put to sea ; and though the French had considerably the 
start of them, the British admiral contrived to enter the Firth 
immediately after the French squadron. 

The dawn of morning showed the far superior force of the 
English fleet advancing up the Firth and threatening to inter- 
cept the French squadron in the narrow inlet of the sea into 
which they had ventured The Chevalier de St. George and 
his attendants demanded to be put on board a smaller vessel 
than that commanded by Monsieur de Forbin, with the purpose 
of disembarking at the ancient castle of Wemyss, on the Fife 
coast, belonging to the Earl of the same name, a constant ad- 
herent of the Stewart family. This was at once the wisest 
and most manly course which he could have followed. But 
the son of James II. was doomed to learn how little freewill 
can be exercised by the prince who has placed himself under 
the protection of a powerful auxiliary. Monsieur de Forbin, 
after evading his request for some time, at length decidedly 
said to him — “ Sire, by the orders of my Boyal master, I am 
directed to take the same precautions for the safety of your 
august person as for his Majosty^s own. This must be my 
chief care. You are at present in safety, and I will never con- 
sent to your being exposed in a ruinous chateau, in an open 
country, where a few hours might put you in the hands of 
your enemies. I am entrusted with your person ; I am answer- 
able for your safety with my head ; I beseech you, therefore, 
to repose your confidence in me entirely, and to listen to no 
one else. All those who dare give you advice difi’erent from 
mine, are either traitors or cowards.” Having thus settled 
the Chevalier's doubts in a manner savouring something of 
the roughness of his profession, the Comte de Forbin bore 
down on the English admiral, as if determined to fight his way 
through the fleet. But Sir Goorge Byng having made signal for 
collecting his ships to meet the enemy, the Frenchman went 
off on another tack, and, taking advantage of the delay thus 
occasioned, steered for the mouth of the Firth. The English 
ships having been long at sea, were rather heavy sailers, while 
those of Forbin had been carefully selected and careened for 
this particular service. This pursuit of Byng was therefore 
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in vain, excepting that the Elizabeth^ a slow>sailing vessel of 
the French fleet, fell into his hands. 

Admirable Byug, when the French escaped him, proceeded to 
Edinburgh to assist in the defence of the capital, in case of 
any movement of the Jacobites which might have endangered 
it. The Comte dc Forbin with his expedition had, on the 
other hand, the power of choosing among all the ports on the 
north -cast coast of Scotland, from Dundee to Inverness, the 
one which circumstances might render most eligible for the 
purpose of disembarking the Chevalier de St. George and the 
French troops. But whether from his own want of cordiality 
in the object of the expedition, or whether, as was generally 
suspected by the Scottish Jacobites at the time, he h^ secret 
orders from his court which regulated his conduct, Forbin 
positively refused to put the disinherited prince and the soldiers 
destined for his service on shore at any part of the north of 
Scotland, although the Chevalier repeatedly required him to 
do BO. The expedition returned to Dunkirk, from which it had 
been four weeks absent; the troops were put ashore and dis- 
tributed in garrison, and the commanders hastened to court, 
each to excuse himself and throw the blame of the failure upon 
the other. 

On the miscarriage of this intended invasion, the malcon- 
tents of Scotland felt that an opportunity was lost which 
never might, and in fact never did, again present itself. The 
unanimity with which almost all the numerous sects and parties 
in Scotland were disposed to unite in any measure which 
could rid them of the Union was so unusual that it could not 
be expected to be of long duration in so factious a nation. 
Neither was it likely that the kingdom of Scotland would, 
after such a lesson, be again left by the English Government 
so ill provided for defence. Above all, it seemed probable that 
the vengeance of the Ministry would descend so heavily on the 
heads of those who had been foremost in expressing their good 
wishes to the cause of the Chevalier de St. George as might 
induce others to beware of following their example on future 
occasions. 

During the brief period when the French fleet was known to 
be at sea, and the landing of the army on some part of the 
coast of Scotland was expected almost hourly, the depression 
of the few who adhered to the existing government was ex- 
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treme. The Earl of Leven, commander-in-chief of the Scottish 
forces, hurried down from England to take the command of 
two or three regiments which were all that could be mustered 
for the defence of the capital, and, on his arrival, wrote to the 
Secretary of State that the Jacobites were in such numbers, 
and showed themselves so elated, that he scarce dared look 
them in the face as he walked the streets. On the approach 
of a fleet the Earl drew up his army in hostile array on Leith 
Sands, as if he meant to withstand any attempt to land. But 
great was his relief when the approaching vessels of war showed 
the flag of England instead of France, and proved to be those 
of Sir George Byng instead of the Comte de Forbin’s. 

When this important intelligence was publicly known, it 
was for the Jacobites in their turn to abate the haughty looks 
before which their enemies had quailed, and resume those which 
they wore as a suffering but submissive faction. The Jacobite 
gentlemen of Stirlingshire, in particular, had almost gone the 
length of rising in arms, or to speak more properly they had 
actually done so, though no opportunity had occurred of coming 
to blows. They had now, therefore, reason to expect the utmost 
vengeance of Government 

This little band consisted oi several men of wealth, influence, 
and property. StirKng of Keir, Seaton of Touch, Edmond- 
stoun of Newton, Stirling of Carden, and others, assembled a 
gallant body of horse and advanced towards Edinburgh, to be 
the first who should offer themselves for the service of the 
Chevalier de St, George. Learning by the way the failure of 
the expedition, they dispersed themselves and returned to their 
own homes. They were seized, however, thrown into prison, 
and threatened to be tried for high treason. 

The Duke of Hamilton with that want of decision which 
gave his conduct an air of mysterious inconsistency, had left 
his seat of Kinniel to visit his estates in Lancashire while the 
treaty concerning the French invasion was in dependence. He 
was overtaken on his journey by a friend, who came to apprise 
him that all obstructions to the expedition being overcome, it 
might be with certainty expected on the coast in the middle of 
March. The Duke seemed much embarrassed, and declared to 
Lockhart of Camwath that he would joyfully return, were it 
not that he foresaw that his giving such a mark of the interest 
he took in the ariival of the Chevalier, as that which stopping 
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short on a journey, and returning to Scotland on the first news 
that he was expected, must necessarily imply, would certainly 
determine the Government to arrest him on suspicion. But 
his Grace pledged himself that when he should learn by ex* 
press that the French were actually arrived, he would return 
to Scotland in spite of all opposition, and rendezvous at Dumfries, 
where Mr. Lockhart should meet him with the insurgents of 
Lanarkshire, the district in which both their interests lay. 

The Duke had scarcely arrived at his house of Ashton, in 
Lancashire, when he was arrested as a suspicious person, and 
was still in the custody of the messenger when he received the 
intelligence that the French armament had actually set sail. 
Even this he did not conceive a fit time to declare himself, but 
solemnly protested that so soon as ho should learn that the 
Chevalier had actually landed, he would rid himself of the 
officer in whose custody he was, and set off for Scotland at 
the head of forty horse, to live or die in his service. As the 
Chevalier never set foot ashore, we have no means of knowing 
whether the Duke of Hamilton would have fulfilled his promise, 
which Mr. Lockhart seems to have considered as candidly and 
sincerely given, or have had recourse to some evasion, as upon 
other critical occasions. 

The Government, as is usual in such cases, were strict in 
investigating the cause of the conspiracy, and menacing those 
who had encouraged it in a proportion corresponding to the 
alarm into which they had been thrown. A great many of 
the Scottish nobility and gentry were arrested on suspicion, 
secured in prisons and strong fortresses in Scotland, or sent to 
London in a kind of triumph, on account of the encouragement 
they were supposed to have given to the invasion. 

The Stirlingshire gentlemen who had actually taken arms 
and embodied themselves were marked out as the first victims, 
and were accordingly sent back to Scotland to be tried in the 
country where they had committed the crime. They met more 
favourable judges than was perhaps to have been expected. 

Being brought to trial before the High Court of Justiciary, 
several witnesses were examined, who bad seen the gentlemen 
assembled together in a body, but no one had remarked any 
circumstance which gave them the character of a military force. 
They had arms, indeed, but few gentlemen of that day stirred 
abn^ without sword and pistol. No one had heard any 
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treasonable conversation or avowal of a treasonable puiposa 
The jury, therefore, found the crime was Not Proved against 
them — a verdict which, by the Scottish, law is equivalent in its 
effects to one of Not Guilty, but which is applied to those cases 
in which the accused persons are clouded with such a shade of 
suspicion as renders their guilt probable in the eyes of the jury, 
though the accuser has failed to make it good by proof. Their 
trial took place on the 2 2d November 1708. 

A short traditional story will serve to explain the cause of 
their acquittal. It is said the Laird of Keir was riding joyfully 
home, with his butler in attendance, who had been one of the 
evidence produced against him on the trial, but who had, upon 
examination, forgot every word concerning the matter which 
could possibly prejudice his master. Keir could not help ex- 
pressing some surprise to the man at the extraordinary shortness 
of memory which he had shown on particular questions being 
put to him. I understand what your honour means very well,” 
said the domestic coolly, “but my mind was made up rather 
to trust my own soul to the mercy of Heaven than your honour^s 
body to the tender compassion of the Whigs.” This tale carries 
its own conunentary. 

Having failed to convict conspirators who had acted so 
openly, the Government found it would be hopeless to proceed 
against those who had been arrested on suspicion only. This 
body included many noblemen and gentry of the first rank, 
believed to entertain Jacobite sentiments. The Duke of Gordon, 
the Marquis of Huntly, the Earls Seaforth, Errol, Nithsdale, 
Marischal, and Mmray ; Lords Stormont, Kilsythe, Drummond, 
Naime, Belhaven, and Sinclair, besides many gentlemen of 
fortune and influence were pU confined in the Tower or other 
state prisons. The Duke of Hamilton is supposed to have been 
successful in making interest with the Whigs for their release, 
his Grace proposing in return to give the Ministers the advan- 
tage of his interest and that of his friends upon future elections. 
The prisoners were accordingly dismissed on finding bail. 

The Government, however, conceived that the failure to con- 
vict the Stirlingshire gentlemen accused of high treason (of 
which they were certainly guilty), arose less from the reluctance 
of witnesses to bear testimony against them than in advantages 
afforded to them by the uncertain and general provisions of 
the Scottish statutes in cases of treason. They proposed to 
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remedy this by abrogating the Scottish law, and introducing 
that of England in its steiid, and ordaining that treasons 
(jommitted in Scotland should be tried and decided in what is 
technically called a Commission of Oyer and Terminer y a 

Court of Commissioners appointed for hearing and deciding a 
particular cause or set of causes. This, it must be noticed, 
contained an important advantage to the Government, since 
the case was taken from under the cognisance of the ordinary 
courts of justice, and entrusted to commissioners named for the 
special oceasion, who must, of course, be chosen from men 
friendly to Government, awake to the alarm arising from any 
attack upon it, and, consequently, likely to be somewhat pre- 
judiced against the parties brought before them as accomplices 
in such an enterimse. On the other hand, the new law, with 
the precision required by the English system, was decided and 
distinct in settling certain forms of procedure, which, in Scotland, 
being left to the arbitrary pleasure of the judges, gave them 
an opportunity of favouring or distressing the parties brought 
before them. This was a dangerous latitude upon political 
trials, where every man, whatever might be his rank or general 
character for impartiality, was led to take a strong part on one 
side or other of the question out of which the criminal interest 
had arisen. 

Another part of the proposed act was, however, a noble boon 
to Scotland. It freed the country for ever from the atrocious 
powers of examination under torture. This, as we have seen, 
was currently practised during the reigns of Charles TI. and his 
brother James ; and it had bc*en put in force, though \infrequently, 
after the Revolution. A greater iiijusticic cannot be imagined 
than the practice of torture to extort confession, although it 
once made a part of judicial procedure in every countiy of 
Europe, and is stiD resorted to in some continental nations. It 
is easy to conceive that a timid man, or one peculiarly sensible 
to pain, will confess crimes of which he is innocent to avoid or 
escape from the infliction of extreme torture, while a villain, of 
a hardy disposition of mind and body will endure the worst 
torment that can be imposed on him rather than avow offences 
of which he is actually guilty. 

The laws of both countries conformed but too well in adding 
to the punishment of high treason c.ertain aggravations, which, 
while they must disgust and terrify the humane and civilisedf 
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tend only to brutalise the vulgar and unthinking part of the 
spectators, and to familiarise them with acts of cruelty. On 
this the laws of England were painfully minute. They enjoined 
that the traitor should bo cut down from the gibbet before life 
and sensibility to pain were extinguished — that while half- 
strangled, his heart should be tom from his breast and thrown 
into the fire — his body opened and embowelled, and, — omitting 
other more shamefully savage injunctions, — that his corpse 
should be quartered, and exposed upon bridges and city towers, 
and abandoned to the carrion crow and the eagle. Admitting 
that high treason, as it implies the destmetion of the govern- 
ment under which we live, is the highest of all possible crimes, 
stiU the forfeiture of life, which it does and ought to infer, is 
the highest punishment which our mortal state affords. All 
the butchery, therefore, which the former laws of England pre- 
scribed only disgusts or hardens the heart of the spectator; 
while the apparatus of terror seldom affects the criminal, who 
has been generally led to commit the crime by some strong 
enthusiastic feeling, either implanted in him by education or 
caught up from sympathy with others ; and which, as it leads 
him to hazard life itself, is not subdued or daunted by the addi- 
tional or protracted tortures which can be added to the manner 
in which death is inflicted. 

Another penalty annexed to the crime of high treason was 
the forfeiture of the estates of the criminal to the crown, to 
the disinheriting of his children, or natural heirs. There is 
something in this difficult to reconcile to moral feeling, since 
it may, in some degree, be termed visiting the crimes of the 
parents upon the children. It may be also alleged that it is 
hard to forfeit and take away from the lawful line of succession 
property which may have been acquired by the talents and in- 
dustry of the criminal's forefathers, or, perhaps by their meri- 
torious services to the state. But, on the other hand, it must 
be considered that there is something not unappropriate in the 
punishment of reducing to poverty the family of him who, 
by his attack on the state, might have wrought the ruin of 
thousands of families. Nor is it less to be admitted that this 
branch of the punishment has a quality always desirable — 
namely, a strong tendency to deter men from the crime. High 
treason is usually the offence of men of rank and wealth ; at 
least such being the leaders in civil war, are usuaUy selected 
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for punishment. It is natural that such individuals, however 
willingly they may venture their own persons, should be apt to 
hesitate when the enterprise involves all the fortunes of their 
house, name, rank, and other advantages, which, having received 
perhaps from a long train of ancestors, they are naturally and 
laudably desirous to transmit to their posterity. 

The proposal for extending the trejison law of England into 
North Britain was introduced under the title of a bill for fur- 
ther completing and perfecting the Union. Many of the Scot- 
tish members alleged, on the contrary, that the proposed enact- 
ments were rather a violation of the national treaty, since the 
bill was directly calculated to enroach on the powers of the 
Court of Justiciary, which had been guaranteed by the Union. 
This objection was lessened at least by an amendment on the 
bill, which declared, that three of the Judges of Justiciary (so 
the Criminal Court of Scotland is termed) should be always in- 
cluded in any Commission of Oyer and Terminer. The bill passed 
into a statute, and has been ever since the law of the land. 

Thus was the Union completed. We shall next endeavom* to 
show, in the phrase of mechanics, how this new machine worked ; 
or, in other words, how this great alteration on the internal 
Constitution of Great Britain answered the expectations of those 
by whom the changes were introduced. 


CHAPTER LXIII 

Gharacters of the Leading Men in Scotland — lieception of the Scottish 
Members in Parliament — The Malt Tax — Motion for the abolition 
of the Unim — Dean Swift's Pamphlet 

Contemporary Sovereign. — France \ Louis XIV. 
1708—1713 

In order to give you a distinct idea of the situation in which 
Great Britain was placed at this eventful period, I shall first 
sketch the character of three or four of the principal persons of 
Scotland whose influence had most effect in producing the course 
of events which followed. I shall then explain the course 
pursued by the Scottish representatives in the national Parlia- 
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ment ; and these preliminaries being discussed, I shall, thirdly, 
endeavour to trace the general measures of Britain respecting 
her foreign relations, and to explain the effect which these pro- 
duced upon the public tranquillity of the United Kingdom. 

The Duke of Hamilton you are already somewhat acquainted 
with as a distinguished character during the last Parliament of 
Scotland, when he headed the opposition to the treaty of Union ; 
and also during the plot for invading Scotland and restoring 
the Stewart family, when he seems to have been regarded as 
the leader of the Lowland Jacobites, those of the Highlands 
rather inclining to the Duke of Athole. He was the peer of the 
highest rank in Scotland, and nearly connected with the Royal 
family ; which made some accuse him of looking towards the 
crown, a folly of which his acknowledged good sense might be 
allowed to acquit him. He was handsome in person, courtly 
and amiable in manners, generally popular with all classes, and 
the natural head of the gentry of Lanarkshire, many of whom 
are descended from his family. Through the influence of his 
mother, the Duchess, he had always preserved a strong interest 
among the Hillmen, or Cameronians, who had since the Revolu- 
tion shown themselves in arms more than once ; and in case of 
a civil war or invasion must have been of material avail. 
With all these advantages of birth, character, and influence, the 
Duke of Hamilton had a defect which prevented his attaining 
eminence as a political leader. He possessed personal valour, 
as he showed in his last and tragic scene, but he was destitute 
of political courage and decision. Dangers which he had braved 
at a distance appalled him when they approached near; he 
was apt to disappoint his friends, as the horse who baulks the 
leap to which he has come gallantly up endangers, or perhaps 
altogether unseats, his rider. Even with this defect, Hamilton 
was beloved and esteemed by Lockhart and other leaders of 
the Tory party, who appear rather to have regretted his un- 
steadiness as a weakness than condemned it as a fault. 

The next Scottish nobleman whose talents made him pre- 
eminent on the scene during this eventful period was John, 
Duke of Argyle, a person whose greatness did not consist in 
the accidents of rank, influence, and fortune, though possessed 
of all these in the highest order which his country permitted, 
since his talents were such as must have forced him into dis- 
tinction and eminence in what humble state soever he might 
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have been born. This great man was heir of the ancient house 
of Argyle, which makes so distinguished a figure in Scottish 
history, and whose name occurs so often in the former volumes 
of these tales. The Duke of whom we now speak was the 
great-grandson of the Marquis of Argyle who was beheaded 
after the Restoration, and grandson of the Earl who suffered 
the same fiite under James II. The family had been reduced 
to very narrow circumstances by those repeated acts of per- 
secution. 

The house of Argyle was indemnified at the Revolution, 
when the father of Duke John wjis restored to his paternal 
property, and in compensation for the injuries a,nd injustice 
sustained by his father and grandfather was raised to the rank 
of Duke. A remarkable circiunstance which befell Duke John 
in bis infancy would, by the pagans, have been supposed to 
augur that he was imder the special care of Providence, and 
reserved for some great purposes. About the time (tradition 
says on the very day, 30th June 1685) that his grandfather, 
the Earl Archibald, was about to be executed, the heir of the 
family, then about seven years old, fell from a window of the 
ancient tower of Lethington, near Haddington, the residence at 
that time of his grandmother, the Duchess of Lauderdale. The 
height is so great that, the child escaping unhurt, might be 
accomited a kind of miracle. 

Having entered early on a military life, to which his family 
had been long partial, ho distinguished himself at the siege of 
Keyserswart, under the eye of King William. Showing a rare 
capacity for business, he was apj)< anted Lord High Commis- 
sioner to the Scottish Parliament in 1705, on which occasion 
he managed so well as to set on foot the treaty of Union, by 
carrying through the Act for the appointment of Commissioners 
to adjust that great nationjil measure. The Duke, therefore, 
laid the first stone of an edifice which, though carried on upon 
an erroneous and narrow system, was nevertheless ultimately 
calculated to be, and did in fact prove, the basis of universal 
prosperity to the United Kingdoma In the last Scottish 
Parliament his powerful eloquence was a principal means of 
supporting that great treaty. Argyle’s name does not appear 
in any list of the sharers of the equivalent money; and his 
countrymen, amid the impopularity which attached to the 
measure, distinguished him as having favoured it from real 
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principle. Indeed, it is an honourable part of this great man’s 
character that, though bent on the restoration of the fortunes 
of his family, sorely abridged by the mischances of his grand- 
father and great-grandfather, and by the extravagances of his 
father, he had too much sense and too much honour ever to 
stoop to any indirect mode of gaining personal advantage, and 
was able, in a venal age, to set all imputations of corruption at 
defiance ; whereas the statesman who is once detected bartering 
his opinions for lucre is like a woman who has lost her reputa- 
tion, and can never afterwards regain the public trust and good 
opinion which he has forfeited. Argyle was rewarded, how- 
ever, by being created an English Peer, by the title of Earl of 
Greenwich and Baron Chatham. 

Argyle, after the Union was earned, returned to the army, 
and served under Marlborough with distinguished reputation, 
of which it was thought that great general even condescended 
to be jealous. At least it is certain that there was no cordiality 
between them, it being understood that when there was a 
rumour that the Whig administration of Godolphin would make 
a push to have the Duke created general for life, in spite of 
the Queen’s pleasure to the contrary, Argyle offered, if such an 
attempt should be made, to make Marlborough prisoner even in 
the midst of the victorious army which he commanded. At 
this time, therefore, he was a steady and zealous friend of Harley 
and Bolingbroke, who were then beginning their Tory adminis- 
tration. To recompense his valuable support he was named 
by the Tory Ministry commander-in-chief in Spain, and assured 
of all the supplies in troops and money which might enable him 
to carry on the war with success in that kingdom, where the 
Tories had all along insisted it should be maintained. With 
this pledge, Argyle accepted the appointment, in the ambitious 
hope of acquiring that military renown which he principally 
coveted. 

But the Duke’s mortification was extreme in finding, on his 
arrival in Spain, the British army in a state too WTetched to 
undertake any enterprise of moment, and indeed unfit even to 
defend its positions. The British Ministers broke the word 
they had pledged for his support, and sent him neither money, 
supplies, nor reinforcements ; so that instead of rivalling Marl- 
borough, as had been his ambition, in conquering territories and 
gaining battles, Argyle saw himself redact to the melancholy 
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necessity of retiring to Minorca to save the wreck of the army. 
The reason given by the Ministers for this breach of faith was, 
that having determined on that accommodation with France 
which was afterwards termed the peace of Utrecht, they did 
not desire to prosecute the war with vigour either in Spain or 
any other quarter. Argyle fell sick with mortified pride and 
resentment. He struggled for life in a violent fever, and 
returned to Britain with vindictive intentions towards the 
Ministers, who had, he thought, disappointed him, by their 
breach of jiromise, of an ample harvest of glory. 

On his return to England the Ministers, Harley, now Earl 
of Oxford, and the Lord Bolingbroke, endeavoured to soothe 
the Duke’s resentment by appointing him commander-in-chief 
m Scotland, and governor of the castle of Edinburgh; but 
notwithstanding, he remained a bitter and dangerous opponent 
of their Administration, formidable by his high talents, both 
civil and military, his ready eloquence, and the fearless energy 
with which he spoke and acted.^ Such was the distinguished 
John, Duke of Argyle, whom wc shall often have to mention in 
these pages. 

John, eleventh Earl of Mar, of the nanni of Erskino, was 
also a rtnnarkable person at this period. He was a man of 
(luick parts and prompt eloquence, an adept in state intrigues, 
and a successful courtier. His paternal estate had been greatly 
embarrassed by the mismanagement of his father, but in a great 
measure redeemed by his own prudent economy. He obtained 
the command of a regiment of foot, but though we are about 
to see him at the head of an army, it does not appear that Mar 
had given his mind to military affairs, or acquired experience 
by going on actual service. His father had been a Whig, and 
professed Revolution principles, and the present Earl entered 
life bearing the same colours. He brought forward in the 
Parliament of Scotland the proposal for the treaty of Union, 
and was one of the Scottish commissioners for settling the pre- 
liminary articles. Being secretary of state for Scotland during 
the last Scottish Parliament, he supported the treaty both with 
eloquence and address. Mar does not appear amongst those 

^ “ In consequence of his opposition, and his known attachment to tha 
House of Hanover, the Duke of Argyle was, 4th March 1714, dismissed 
from the command of the Scotch troop of horse guards, and deprived of 
his governments of Minorca and Edinburgh.” — Wood's Peerage. 
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who received any portion of the equivalents ; but as he lost his 
secretaryship by the Union, he was created keeper of the signet, 
with a p(3nsion, and was admitted into the English Privy 
Council. Upon the celebrated change of the Administration 
in 1710, the Earl of Mar, then one of the fifteen peers who 
represented the nobility of Scotland, passed over to the new 
Ministers, and wiis created one of the British secretaries of 
state. In this capacity he was much employed in the afiairs of 
Scotland, and in managing such matters as they had to do in 
the Highlands. His large estate upon the river Dee in Aber< 
deenshire, called the forest of Braemar, placed him at the head 
of a considerable Highland following of his own, which rend(u ed 
it more easy for him, as dispenser of the bounties of Govern- 
ment, to establish an interest among the chiers, which ulti- 
mately had fatal consequences to them and to himself. 

Such were the three principal Scottish nobles on whom the 
affairs of Scotland, at that uncertain period, very much de- 
pended. Wo are next to give some account of the manner in 
which the forty-five members, whom the Union had settled to 
be the proportion indulged to Scotland as her share of the 
House of Commons, were received in the English senate. 

And here it must be noticed, that although individually the 
Scottish members were cordially received in London, and in 
society saw or felt no prejudice whatever existing against them 
on account of their country, and though there was no dislike 
exhibited against them individually, yet they were soon made 
sensible that their presence in the senate was as unacceptable 
to the English members as the arrival of a body of strange 
rams in a pasture, where a Hock of the same animals have been 
feetling for some time. The contentions between those who 
are in possession and the new comers are in that case carried 
to a great height, and occasion much noise and many en- 
counters ; and for a long time the smaller band of strangers 
are observed to herd together, and to avoid intermingling with 
the original possessors, nor, if they attempt to do so, are they 
cordially received. 

This same species of discord was visible between the great 
body of the English House of Commons and the handful of 
Scottish membeis introduced among them by the Union. It 
was BO much the case, that the national prejudices of English 
and Scots pitted against each other even interfered with and 
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overcame the political differences by which the conduct and 
votes of the representatives of both nations would have been 
otherwise regulated. The Scottish members, for example, 
found themselves neglected, thwarted, and overborne by 
numbers, on mfiny occasions where they conceived the immedi- 
ate interests of their countiy were concerned, and where they 
thought that, in courtesy and common fairness, they, as the 
peculiar representatives of Scotland, ought to have been allowed 
something more than their small proportion of five-and-forty 
votes. The opinion oven of a single member of Parliament is 
listened to with some deference, when the matter discussed in- 
timately concerns the shire or burgh which he represents, be- 
cause he obtains credit for having made himself more master 
of the case than others who are less interested. And it was 
surely natural for the Scots to claim similar deference when 
speaking in behalf of a whole kingdom, whoso wants and whose# 
advantages could be known to none in the House so thoroughly 
as to themselves. But they were far from experiencing the 
courtesy which they expected. It was expressly refused to 
them in the following instances. 

1. The alteration of the law of high treason, already men- 
tioned, was a subject of discord. The Scottish members were 
Buificieiitly desirous that their law, in this particular, should be 
modelled anew, by selecting the best parts of the system of 
both countries, and this would certainly have been the most 
equitable course. But the English law, in this particular, was 
imposed on Scotland with little exception or modification. 

2. Another struggle for national advantage occmTcd re- 
specting the drawbacks of duty allowed upon fish cured in 
Scotland. This advantage the Scottish merchants had a right 
to by the letter of the treaty, which expressly declared that 
there should be a free communication of trade and commercial 
privileges between the kingdoms, so that the Scottish as well 
as the English merchant was entitled to these drawbacks. To 
this the English answered, that the salt with which the Scottish 
fish were cured before the Union had not paid the high 
English duty, and that to grant drawbacks upon goods so 
prepared would be to return to the Scottish trader sums which 
he had never advanced. There was some reason, no doubt, in 
the objection ; but in so great a transaction as the Union of two 
kingdoms, there must have occurred circumstances which, for 
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one cause or another, must necessarily create an advantage to 
individuals of the one country or the other; and it seemed 
ungracious in the wealthy kingdom of England to grudge to 
the poorer people of Scotland so trifling a benefit attendant on 
so important a measure. The English Parliament did ac- 
cordingly at last agree to this (bawback ; but the action lost its 
grace from the obvious unwillingness with which the advantage 
was conceded, and, as frequently haj)pens, the giving up the 
point in question did not consign to oblivion the acrimony of 
the discussions which it had occasioned. The debates on the 
several questions we have just noticed all occurred in the 
sessions of the British Parliament during which the Union was 
completed. 

In 1710 Queen Anne, becoming weary of her Whig 
ministers, as I will tell you more at length, took an opportunity 
*to dismiss tliem, upon finding the voice of the country un- 
favourable to them, in the foolish affair of Sachevcrcl ; and, as 
is the usual course in such cases, she dissolved the Parliament 
in which the Administration had a majority, and assembled a 
new one. 

The Tory Ministry, like all Ministers entering on oflice, 
endeavoured, by civility or promises, to gain the support of 
every description of men; and the Scottish members, who 
after all, made up forty -five votes, were not altogether ne- 
glected. The new Ministry boasted to the representatives of 
North Britain that the present Parliament consisted chiefly of 
independent country gentlemen, who would do impartial justice 
to all parts of Britain, and that Scotland should have nothing 
to complain of. 

An opportunity sj)eedily occurred of proving the sincerity of 
these promises. It must first be remarked that the opposition 
made to the measures of Government had hitherto been almost 
entirely on the side of the Scottish members in the Lower 
House, who had pursued the policy of threatening to leave the 
Administration in a minority in trying questions by passing in 
a body to the Opposition — a line of political tactics which will 
always give to a small but united band a certain w^eiglit in the 
House of Commons, where nicely balanced questions frequently 
occur, and forty-five votes may turn the scale one way or other. 
By this policy the Scottish commoners had sometimes produced 
a favourable issue on points in which their country was 
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concerned. But such was not the practice of the repre- 
sentatives of the peerage, who, having some of them high rank, 
with but small fortunes to sustain it, were for a time tolerably 
tractable, voting regularly along with the Ministers in power. 
A question, however, arose of which we shall speak presently, 
concerning the privileges of their own order which disturbed 
this interested and self-seeking course of policy. 

Another reason for the lukewarmness of the Scottish peers 
was, that the commoners of Scotland had been active on two 
occasions, in which they bad interposed barriers against the 
exorbitant power of the aiistocracy. The first was, an enact- 
ment passed rendering the eldest sons of Scottish peers in- 
capable of sitting as members in the House of Commons. This 
incapacity was im{)osed, because, being of the same rank or 
Btatu.s as the nobility, it was considered that the eldest sons of 
the nobles were, like their fathers, virtually represented by the 
sixteen Scottish peers sent to the Upper House. ^ The second 
regulation displeasing to the peerage was that which rendered 
illegal the votes of such electors in Scotland as, not being 
possessed in their own right of the qualification necessary by 
law, had obtained a temporaiy conveyance of a freehold quali- 
fication of the necessary amount, which they bound themselves 
to restore to the person by whom it was lent, for the purpose 
of voting at elections. The eficct of this law was to destroy an 
indirect mode by wliich the peers had attempted to interfei’e in 
the election of the commoners. For before this provision, 
although a peer could not himself appear or vote for the 
election of a commoner, he might, by cutting his crown-holding 
into qualifications of the necessary amount, and distributing 
them among confidential persons, place so many factitious voters 
on the roll as might outvote those real proprietors in whom the 
constitution vested the right of election. 

These two laws show that the Scottish Members of the 
House of Commons w^ere alive to the value of their constitu- 
tional rights, and the danger to their freedom from the 
interlerence of the peers in elections to the Lower House. These 
differences occasioned some coldness between the Sixteen Peers 
and the Scottish members of Parliament, and prevented for a 
time a co-operation between them in cases where the interests 

1 The eldest sons of Scots peers were not relieved from this Incapacity 
until the passing of the Bill for Parliamentary Reform in 1882. 
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of their common country seemed to require it. The following 
incident, to which I have already alluded, put an end to this 
coldness. 

Queen Anne, in the course of her administration, had begun 
to withdraw lier favours from the Whigs and confer them upon 
the Tories, even upon such as were supposed to have embraced 
the Jacobite interest. Among these, the Duke of Hamilton 
being conspicuous, he was, in addition to his other titles, created 
a peer of Great Britain, by the title of the Duke of Brandon. 
A similar exertion of the Queen^s prerogative had already 
been made in the case of the Duke of Queensberry, who 
had been called to the British peerage, by the title of Duke 
of Dover. But notwithstanding this precedent, there was 
violent opposition to the Duke of Hamilton taking his seat as 
a British peer. It was said no Scottish noble could sit in that 
House by any other title than as one of the sixteen Peers, to 
which number the peerage of that kingdom had been restricted 
as an adequate representation; and the Opposition pretended 
to see great danger in opening any other way to their getting 
into the Upper House, even through the grant of the Sovereign, 
than the election of their own number. The fallacy of this 
reasoning is obvious, seeing it was allowed on all hands that the 
Queen could have made any Scotsman a British peer providing 
he was not a peer in his <^wn country. Thus the Scottisli 
peerage were likely to be placed in a very awkward situation. 
They were peers already, as far as the question of all personal 
privileges went; but because they were such, it was argied 
that they were not capable of holding the additional privilege 
of sitting as legislatures, which it was admitted the Queen 
could confer, with all other immunities, upon any Scottish 
commoner. Their case was that of the bat in the fable, who 
was rejected both by birds and mice, because she had some 
alliance with each of them. A Scottish peer, not being one of 
the elected sixteen, could not be a legislator in his own country, 
for the Scottish Parliament was abolished ; and, according to 
this doctrine, he had become, for no reason that can be con- 
jectured, incapable of being called to the British House of 
Peers, to which the King could summon by his will any one 
save himself and his co-peers of Scotland. Nevertheless, the 
House of Peers, after a long debate, and by a narrow m^ority, 
decided that no Scottish peer being created a peer of Great 
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Britaiii since the Union, had a right to sit in that House. The 
Scottish peers, highly offended at the decision, drew up a 
remonstrance to the Queen, in which they complained of it 
as an infringement of the Union, and a mark of disgrace put 
upon the whole peerage of Scotland. The resolution of the 
House of Peers was afterwards altered, and many of the 
Scottish nobility have, at various periods, been created peers 
of Great Britain. 

But during the time while it remained binding it produced 
a considerable change in the temper of the Scottish peers, and 
brought them to form a closer union among themselves and 
with the Commons. Influenced by these feelings of resentment, 
and by the energy of the Duke of Argyle, they bestirred 
themselves to resist the extension of the malt tax to Scotland. 

This tax, which the Scots dreaded peculiarly, because it 
imposed upon their malt a duty equal to that levied in England, 
had been specially canvassed in the course of the treaty of 
Union; and it had finaUy been agreed that Scotland should 
not pay the tax during the continuance of the war. In point 
of strict right the Scots had little to say, excepting that th(i 
peace with Spain was not yet proclaimed, which might have 
enabled them to claim a delay, but not an exemption from the 
imposition. In point of equity, there was more to be pleaded. 
The barley grown in Scotland, being raised on an inferior soil, 
is not, at least was not at the time of the Union, worth more 
than one-third or one-half of the intrinsic value of that raised 
on the fertile soil and under the fine climate of England. 
If, therefore, the same duty was to be laid on the same 
quantity as in South Britain, the poorer country would be taxed 
in a double or triple proportion to that which was better 
able to bear the burden. Two Scottish peers, the Duke of 
Argyle and the Earl of Mar, and two commoners, Cockburn, 
younger of Ormiston, and Lockhart of Caniwath, a Whig and 
Tory of each House, were deputed to wait upon Queen Anne, 
and represent particularly, besides some other grievances, the 
dangerous discontents which the imposition of a tax so unequal 
as that upon malt was likely to occasion in so poor a country 
as Scotland. This was stated to her Majesty personally, who 
returned the answer Ministers had put into her mouth — 
“She was sorry,” she said, “that her people of Scotland 
thought they had reason to complain ; but she thought 
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they drove their resentment too far, and wished they did not 
repent it,” 

The war, however, being ended by the peace of Utrecht, the 
English pre^posed to extend the obnoxious tax to Scotland. 
The debates in both Houses became very animated. The 
English testified some contempt for the poverty of Scotland, 
while the Scottish members, on the other hand, retorted fiercely, 
that the English took advantage of their great majority of 
numbers and privilege of place, to say more than, man to man, 
they would dare to answer. The Scottish peers in the Upper 
House maintained the cause of the country with equal vehemenca 
But the issue was, the duty was imposed, with a secret 
assurance on the part of Ministers that rt was not to be 
exacted. This last indulgence was what Scotland, strictly 
speaking, was not entitled to look for, since her own Estates 
had previously conceded the question ; and they had no right 
to expect from the British Parliament a boon which their 
own, while making the bargain, had neglected to stipulate. 
But they felt they had been treated with haughtiness and want 
of courtesy in the course of the debate ; and so great was their 
resentment that, in a general meeting of the forty-five Scottish 
members, they came to the resolution to move for the dissolution 
of the Union, as an experiment which had failed in the good 
effects it was expected to produce — which resolution was also 
adopted by the Scottish peers. It was supported by Scottish 
members of aU parties, Whigs and Revolutionists, as well as 
Tories and Jacobites ; and as all the English Whigs who, being 
in office, were so eager for the establishment of the Union, 
were now, when in opposition, as eager for its dissolution, 
its defence rested wdtli the English Tories, by ^^ hom it had 
been originally opposed at every stage of its progress. This 
important treaty, which involved so much of national happiness, 
stood in danger of sharing the fate of a young fruit-tree, cut 
down by an ignorant gardener because it bears no fruit in the 
season after it has been planted. 

The motion for the dissolution of the Union was brought 
forward in the House of Lords by Lord Findlater 
and Seafield — that very Lord Findlater and Seafield 
who, being Chancellor of the Scottish Parliament by 
which the treaty was adjusted, signed the last a(]youmment of 
his country’s representatives with the jeering observation, that 
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** there was an end of an old song.” His Lordship, with a con- 
siderable degree of embarrassment, arising from the recollection 
of his own inconsistency, had the assurance to move that this 
“old song” should be resumed, and the Union abolished, on 
account of the four following alleged grievances: — 1. The 
abolition of the Privy Council of Scotland ; 2. The introduc- 
tion of the Englisli law of High Treason ; 3. The incapacity of 
Scottish peers to be called to Parliament as peers of Britain ; 
4. The imposition of the malt tax. Xone of these reasons of 
complaint vindicated Lord FindlatePs proposition. 1. The 
abolition of the Privy Council was a boon rather than a griev- 
ance to Scotland, which that oppressive body had ruled with a 
rod of iron. 2. The English treason law was probably more 
severe in some particulars than that of Scotland, but it had the 
undeniable advantage of superior certainty and precision. 3. 
The incapacity of the Scottish peers was indeed an encroach- 
ment upon their privileges, but it was ca})ablc of being reversed, 
and has been reversed accordingly, without the necessity of 
destroying the Union. 4. If the malt tax was a grievance, it 
was one which the Scottish commissioners, and ids Lordship 
amongst others, had under their view during the progress of 
the treaty, and to which they had formally subjected their 
country, and were not, therefore, entitled to complain, as if 
something new or unexpected had happened, when the English 
availed themselves of a stipulation to which they themselves 
had consented. 

The Duke of Argyle supported the motion for abrogating 
the Union with far more energy than had been displayed by 
Lord Findlatcr. He declared that when he advocated the 
treaty of Union it was for the sole reason tliat he saw no 
other mode of securing the Protestant succession to the throne; 
he had changed his mind on that subject, and thought other 
remedies as capable of securing that great point. On the 
insults and injuries which had been unsparingly flung upon 
Scotland and Scotsmen he spoke like a high-minded and high- 
spirited man ; and to those who had hinted rcj)roaches against 
him, as having deserted his party, he replied that he scorned 
the imputations they threw out as much as he despised their 
understanding. 

This bold orator came nearest to speaking out the real cause 
of the universal discontent of the Scottish members, which 
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was less the pressure of any actual grievance than the sense ot 
the habitually insulting and injurious manner in which they 
were treated by the English members, as if the representatives 
of some inferior and subjugated province. But personal resent- 
ment, or offended national pride, however powerful, ought not 
to have been admitted reasons for altering a national enact 
ment, which had been deliberately and seriously entered into ; 
for the welfare of posterity is not to be sacrificed to the 
vindictive feelings of the present generation. 

The debate on Lord Findlater^s motion was very animated, 
and it was wonderful to sec the energy with which the Tories 
defended that Union which they had opposed in every stage, 
while the Whigs, equally inconsistent, attempted to puU down 
the fabric which their own hands had been so active in rearing. 
The former, indeed, could plead that, though they had not 
desired to have a treaty of Union, yet, such having been once 
made, and the ancient constitutions of both countries altered 
and accommodated to it, there was no inconsistency in tlieir 
being more willing it should remain than that the principles 
of the constitution should be rendered the subject of such 
frequent changes and tamperings* The inconsistency of the 
Whigs hardly admits of equd apology. 

The division upon the question was so close that it was 
rejected by a majority of four only ; so nearly had that important 
treaty received its death-blow within six years after it was 
entered into. 

Shortly after this hairbreadth escape, for such we may surely 
term it, another circumstance occurred, tending strongly to 
show with what sensitive jealousy the Scots of that day 
regarded any reflections on their country. The two great 
parties of Whig and Tory, the former forming the Opposition, 
and the latter the Ministerial party, besides their regular war 
in the House of Commons, had maintained a skirmishing 
warfare of pamphlets and lampoons, many of them written by 
persons of distinguished talent. 

Of these the celebrated Sir Richard Steele wrote a tract, 
called the Crisis, which was widely circulated by the Whigs. 
The still more able Jonathan Swift, the intimate friend and 
advocate of the existing ministers, published (but anonymously) 
a reply, entitled “ The Public Spirit of the Whigs set forth, 
in their encouragement of the author of the Crisis.’’ It was 
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a sarcastic political lampoon against the Whigs and their 
champion, interspersed with bitter reflections upon the Duke of 
Argyle and his country.^ 

In this composition the author gives rein to his prejudices 
against the Scottish nation. He grudged that Scotland should 
have been admitted into commercial privileges, by means of this 
Union, from which Ireland was excluded. The natural mode 
of redressing this inequality was certainly to put all the three 
nations on a similar footing. But as nothing of this kind 
seemed at that time practicable. Swift accused the Scots of 
aflectation in pretending to quarrel with the terms of a treaty 
which was so much in their favour, and BUj>poscs that while 
carrying on a debate, under pretence of abrogating the Union, 
they were all the while in agony lest they should prove suc- 
cessful. Acute observer of men and motives as he was, Swift 
was in this instance mistaken. Less sharp-sighted than this 
celebrated author, and blinded by their own exasperated pride, 
the Scots were desirous of wreaking their revenge at the expense 
of a treaty which contained so many latent advantages, in 
the same manner as an intoxicated man vents bis rage at the 
expense of valuable furniture or important papers. In the 
pamphlet which gave so much offence Swift denounced the 
Union ‘‘as a project for which there could not possibly be 
assigned the least reason ; ” and he defied “ any mortal to name 
one single advantage that England could ever expect from 
such a Union.” The necessity he justly but oftensively imputes 
to the Scots refusing to settle the crown on the line of 
Hanover, when, according to the satirist, it was thought “ highly 
dangerous to leave that part of the island, inhabited by a poor, 
fierce, northern people, at liberty to put themselves under a 
different king.” He censures Godolphin highly for suffering 
the Act of Security to pass, by which the Scots assumed the 
privilege of universally arming themselves. The Union, he 
allows, became necessary, because it might have cost England 
a year or two of war to reduce the Scots.” In this admission 

1 « CrisiSf the Union is prononneed to be sacred and inviolable. 
No blame is, however, thrown on the Scottish peers who had moved fur 
the dissolution. On the contrary, it is intimated, that it became the 
English, in generosity, to be more particularly careful in preserving the 
Union, since the Scotch had sacrificed their national independence, and 
left themselves in a state of comparative impotence of redressing theii 
own wrongs .” — Note to Swift* 9 Works, 
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Swift pronounces the highest panegyric on the treaty, since the 
one or two years of hostilities might have only been the recom- 
mencement of that war which had blazed inextinguishably for 
more than a thousand years. 

The Duke of Argyle had been a friend, even a patron, of the 
satirist, but that was when he acted with Oxford and Boling- 
broke, in the earlier part of the administration, at which time 
he gratified at once their party spirit and his own animosity 
by attacking the Duke of Marlborough, and declining to join in 
the vote of thanks to that great general. While Argyle was in 
Spain, Swift had addressed a letter to him in that delicate style 
of flattery of which he was as great a master as of every power 
of satirical sarcasm. But when the Duke returned to Britain, 
embittered against Ministers by their breach of promise to 
supply him with money and reinforcements, and declared him- 
self the unrelenting opponent of them, their party, and their 
measures, Swift, their intimate confident and partisan, espoused 
their new quarrel, and exchanged the panegyrics of which the 
Duke had been the object for poignant satire. Of the number 
of the Scottish nobility, he talks as one of the great evils of the 
Union, and asks if it were ever reckoned as an advantage to a 
man who was about to marry a woman much his inferior, and 
without a groat to her fortune, that she brought in her train a 
numerous retinue of retainers and dependents. He is supposed 
to have aimed particularly at the Duke of Argyle, and his 
brother, Lord Islay, in these words : — “ I could point out some 
with gi eat titles, who affected to appear very vigorous for dis- 
solving the Union, although their whole revenue, before that 
period, would have ill maintained a Welsh justice of peace, and 
have shice gathered more money than ever any Scotsman who 
had not travelled could form an idea of.” 

These shafts of satire against a body of men so sensitive and 
vindictive as the Scots had lately shown themselves, and directed 
also against a penson of the Duke of Argyle’s talents and con- 
sequence, were not likely, as the Ministers well knew, to be 
passed over lightly, either by those who felt aggrieved, or the 
numerous opposition party, who were sure to avail themselves 
of such an opportunity for pressing home a charge against Swift, 
whom all men believed to be the author of the tract, and under 
whose shafts they had suffered both as a party and as indi- 
viduals. The Ministry therefore formed a plan to elude an 
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attack which might have been attended with evil consequences 
to BO valued and valuable a partisan. 

They were in the right to have premeditated a scheme of 
defence, or rather of evasion, for the accusation was taken up in 
the House of Lords by the Earl of Wharton, a nobleman of high 
talent, and not less eager in the task that the satirist had pub- 
lished a character of the Earl himself, drawn when Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, in which he was painted in the most detestable 
colours. Wharton made a motion, concluding that the honour 
of the House was concerned in discovering the villainous author 
of so false and scandalous a libel, that justice might be done 
to the Scottish nation.^ The Lord Treasurer Oxford disclaimed 
all knowledge of the author, and readily concurred in an order 
for taking into custody the publisher and printer of the pamphlet 
complained of. On the next day, the Earl of Mar informed the 
House that he, as Secretary of State, had raised a x>rosccution 
in his Majesty s name against John Barber. This course was 
intended, and had the effect, to screen Swift; for, when the 
printer was himself made the object of a prosecution, ho could 
not be used as an evidence against the author, whom, and not 
the printer or publisher, it was the purpose of the Whigs to 
prosecute. Enraged at being deprived of their prey, the House 
of Peers addresse<l the Queen, stating the atrocity of the libel, 
and beseeching her Majesty to issue a proclamation olfering a 
reward for the discovery of the author. The Duke of Argyle 
and the Scottish Lords, who would have perhaps acted with a 
truer sense of dignity had they passed over such calumnies with 
contempt, pressed their address on the Queen by personal remon- 
strance, and a reward of three hundred pounds w'as offered for 
the discovery of the writer. 2 

^ “ It was not the least remarkable circiimstance that, while the vio- 
lence of party was levelled against Swift in the House of Peers, no less 
injustice was done to his adversary, Steele, by the Commons, who expelled 
him from their House for writing the Crisis^ that very pamphlet which 
called forth Swift’s answer.” — Note, Swi/t*s Worlcs. 

“In his ‘Political Poetry — Tlie Author upon himself,’ Swift says, 

'The Queen incensed, his services forgot, 

I^eaves him a victim to the vengeful Scot. 

Now through the realm a proclamation spread, 

To fix a price on his devoted head. 

WTliile innocent, he scorns ignoble flight ; 

His watchful friends preserve him by a sledgKi* 

Works, voL xll. p. 81. 

“ Tt appears, however, that Swift did meditate a flight in case discovery 

52 
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Every one knew Swift to be the person aimed at as the 
author of the offensive tract. But he remained, nevertheless, 
safe from legal detection. 

Thus I have given you an account of some, though not of 
the whole debates, which the Union was, in its operation, the 
means of exciting in the first British Parliament. The narrative 
affords a melancholy proof of the errors into which the wisest 
and best statesmen are hurried, when, instead of considering 
important public measures calmly and dispassionately, they regard 
them in the erroneous light in which they are presented by 
personal feeling and party prejudices. Men do not in the latter 
case ask, whether the public will be benefited or injured by the 
enactment under consideration, but whether their own party 
will reap most advantage by defending or opposing it. 


CHAPTER LXTV 

Influence of the, Dwihe^s of Marlborough — Trial of Doctor SacMvtrcl — 
Unpopularity of the VThigs — their Dismissal — Accession of Darky 
and the Tory Tarty to Power — PeoM of UtrecM — IrUrigites of 
Bolingbroke — Duel between the Duke of Hamilton and Ijord Mohun 

Contemporary Sovereign, — France : Louis XIV. 
Retrospect ,, 1708—1713 

In my last chapter I detailed to you the consequences of 
the Union, and told you how the unfair, unkind, and disparaging 
reception which the English afforded to the Scottish members 
in the Houses of Lords and Commons, although treating them 
in their private capacities with every species of kindness, had 
very nearly occasioned the breach of the treaty. I must now 
retrace the same ground, to give you a more distinct idea how 
Britain stood in general politics, independent of the frequent 

had taken place. In the letter to his friend in Ireland about renewing 
his licence of absence, dated 29th July 1714, he says, ‘ I was very near 
wanting it some months ago with a witness/ which can only allude to the 
possibility of his being obliged to abscond ." — lAfe of Bwifi^ Note, 
p. 167. 
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and fretful bickerings between England and Scotland in the 
British Parliament. 

King William, as I have already told you, died in 1701, 
little lamented by his subjects, for though a man of great ability, 
he was too cold and phlegmatic to inspire aifection, and besides 
he was a foreigner. In Scotland his memory was little reverenced 
by any party. The Highlanders remembered Grlencoe, the 
Lowianders could not forget Darien ; the Episcopalians resented 
the destruction of their hierarchy ; the Presbyterians discovered 
in his measures something of Erastianism, that is, a purpose of 
subjecting the Church to the State. 

Queen Anne, therefore, succeeded to her brother-in-law to 
the general satisfaction of her subjects. Her qualities, too, 
were such as gained for her attachment and esteem. She was 
a good wife, a most affectionate mother, a kind mistress, and, 
to add to her domestic virtues, a most confiding and faithful 
friend. 

The object of her atta(ihment in this latter capacity was 
Lady Churchill, who had been about her person from a very 
early period. This woman was so high-spirited, haughty, and 
assuming, that even her husband (afterwards the celebrated 
Duke of Marlborough), the conqueror in so many battles, fre- 
quently came off less than victorious in any domestic dispute 
with her. To this lady, Anne, for several years before her 
succession to the crown, had been accustomed in a gi’eat 
measure to yield up her own opinions. She left the house of 
her father, James II., and mingled in the Revolution at the 
instance of Lady Churchill. At her accession Queen Anne was 
rather partial to the Tories, both from regarding their principles 
as more favourable to monarchy, and because, though the love 
of power, superior to most other feelings, might induce her to 
take possession of the throne, which by hereditary descent ought 
to have been that of her father or brother, yet she still felt the 
ties of family affection, and was attached to that class of politi- 
cians who regarded the exiled family with compassion, at least, 
if not with favour. All these, Queen Anne’s own natural wishes 
and preddections, were overborne by her deference to her 
favourite’s desires and interest Their intimacy had assumed 
BO close and confidential a character that she insisted that her 
friend should lay aside all the distinctions of royalty in address- 
ing her, and they corresponded together in terms of the utmost 
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equality, the sovereign assuming the name of Morley, the 
servant that of Freeman, which Lady Churchill, now Countess 
of Marlborough, chose as expressive of the frankness of her own 
temper. Sunderland and Godolphin were ministers of unques- 
tionable talent, who carried on with perseverance and skill the 
scheme formed by King William for defending the liberties of 
Europe against the encroachments of France. But Queen Anne 
reposed her confidence in them chiefly because they were closely 
connected with Mrs. Freeman and her husband. Now this 
species of arrangement, my dear boy, was just such a childish 
whim as when you and your little brother get into a J^asket, 

and play at sailing down to A , to see grandpapa. A 

sovereign c^not enjoy the sort of friendship which subsists 
between equals, for he cannot have equals with whom to form 
such a union ; and every attempt to play at make-believe inti- 
macy commonly ends in the Royal person’s being secretly guided 
and influenced by the flattery and assentation of an artful and 
smooth-tongued parasite, or tyrannised over by tlio ascendance 
of a haughtier and higher mind than his own. The husband 
of Queen Anne, Prince George of Denmark, might have broken 
off this extreme familiarity between his wife and her haughty 
favourite ; but he wjis a quiet, good, humane man, meddling 
with nothing, and apparently considering himself as unfit for 
public afiairs, which agreed with the opinion entertained of him 
by others. 

The death of Queen Anne’s son and heir, the Duke of Glou- 
cester, the sole survivor of a numerous family, by depriving her 
of the last object of domestic affection, seemed to render the 
Queen’s extreme attachment to her friend more direct, and 
Lady Marlborough’s influence became universal. The war 
which was continued against the French had the most brilliant 
success, and the general was loaded with honours ; but the 
Queen favoured Marlborough less because he was the most ac- 
complished and successful general at that time in the world 
than as the husband of her affectionate Mrs, Freeman, In 
short, the affairs of England, at all times so influential in 
Europe, turned altogether upon the private friendship between 
Mrs, Freeman and Mrs, Morley. 

At the moment when it seemed most completely secure, 
this intimacy was overthrown by the influence of a petty in- 
trigue in the Queen’s family. The Duchess of Marlborough, 
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otherwise Mrs. Freeman, had used the power with which her 
mistresses partiality had invested her far too roughly. She 
was avaricious and imperious in her demands, careless, and 
even insolent in her conduct towards the Queen herself. For 
some time this was endured as an exercise of that frank privi- 
lege of equality with which her Majesty^s friendship had in- 
vested her. For a much longer space it may bo supposed, the 
Queen tolerated her caprice and insolence, partly because she 
was afraid of her violent temper, partly because she was 
ashamed to break off the romantic engagement which she 
had herself formed. She was not, however, the less impatient 
of the Duchess of Marlborough’s yoke, or less watchful of an 
oppoi’tunity to cast it off. 

The Duchess had introduced among the Queen’s attendants, 
in the c^apacity of what was called a dresser, a young lady of 
good birth, named Abigail Hill, a kinswoman of her own. 
She was the reverse of the Duchess in her temper, being 
good-humoured, lively, and, from disposition and policy, willing 
to please her mistress in every manner possible. She attracted 
by degrees first the Queen’s favour, and at length her confi- 
den(’,e ; so that Anne sought, in the solicitous attentions and 
counsels of her new friend, consolation from the rudeness with 
which the Duchess treated her both in private and public life. 
The progress of this intimacy was closely watched by Harley, 
a statesman of talents, and hitherto professing the principles of 
the Whigs. He had been repeatedly Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and was Secretary of State in the existing Whig 
administration. But he was ambitious of higher rank in the 
cabinet, being conscious of superior talents, and he caballed 
against the Duchess of Marlborough, in consequence of her 
having repulsed his civilities towards her with her usual 
insolence of manner. The partner of Harley’s counsels was 
Mr, Henry St. John (afterwards Lord Bolingbroke), a young 
man of the most distinguished abilities, and who subsequently 
made a great figure botli in politics and in literature. 

Harley lost no time in making advances to intimacy with 
the new favourite ; and as he claimed some kindred with Miss 
Hill's family, this was easily accomplished. This lady’s interest 
with the Queen was now so great that she was able to pro- 
cure her cousin private audiences with the Queen, who, 
accustomed to the harshness of the Duchess of Marlborough, 
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whose tone of authority had been adopted by the Whig 
Ministers of the higher class, was soothed by the more 
respectful deportment of these new counsellors. Harley "was 
more submissive and deferential in his manners, and conducted 
himself with an attention to the Queen’s wishes and opinions, 
to which she had been hitherto little accustomed. It was un- 
doubtedly his purpose to use the influence thus acquired to the 
destruction of Godolphin’s authority, and to accomplish his own 
rise to the office of first Minister. But his attempt did not 
succeed in the first instance. His secret intrigues and private 
interviews with the sovereign were prematurely discovered, and 
Harley and his friends were compelled to resign their offices ; 
so that the Whig administration seemed more deeply rooted 
than ever. 

About the same time, Miss Hill was secretly married to Mr. 
Masham ; a match which gave great offence to the Duchess of 
Marlborough, who was beginning to feel that her relation had 
superseded her in her mistress’s affections. As this high- 
tempered lady found the Queen’s confidence was transferred 
from her, she endeavoured to maintain her ascendency by 
threats and intimidation, and was for a time successful in niling 
the mind of her late friend by means of fear, as she did for- 
merly by alFection, But a false step of the Whig administra- 
tion enabled Queen Anne at last to shtike off this intolerable 
bondage. 

A silly and hot-headed clergyman, named Sacheverel, had 
preached and printed a political seiinon, in which he maintained 
high Tory princiides, and railed at Godolphin, the Lord High 
Treasurer, and head of Queen Anne’s Administration, whom he 
termed Volpone, after an odious character so named in one of 
Ben Jonson’s Plays. The great majority of the landed gentle- 
men of England were then addicted to Tory principles, and 
those of the High Church. So bold and daring a sermon, 
though it had no merit but its audacity to recommend it, pro- 
cured immense popularity amongst them. The Ministers were 
incensed beyond becoming moderation. The House of Commons 
impeached the preacher before the tribunal of the House of 
Lords, and his trial came before the Peers on 27th Febniary 
1710. The utmost degree of publicity was given to ft by the 
efforts of the Whigs to obtain Dr. Sacheverel’s conviction and 
A severe sentence, and by the corresponding exertions of the 
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Tories to screen him from punishment. The multitude took 
up the cry of High Church and Sacheverel, with which they 
beset the different members of both Houses as they went down 
to Parliament. The trial, which lasted three v^'eeks, excited 
public attention in a degree hitherto almost unknown. The 
Queen herself attended almost every day, and her sedan chair 
was surrounded by crowds, shouting, “ God bless the Queen 
and Dr, Sacheverel ! we hope your Majesty is for High 
Church and Sacheverel.” The mob ai’ose, and exhibited their 
furious zeal for the Church by destroying the cliai)els and meet- 
ing-houses of dissenters, and committing similar acts of violence. 

The consequence was, that the Doctor was found guilty indeed 
by the House of Peers, but escaped with being suspended from 
preaching for three years; a sentence so slight, that it was 
regarded by the accusinl and his friends as an acquittal, and 
they triumphed accordingly. Bonfires, illuminations, and other 
marks of rejoicing appeared in celebrating of the victory. 

As these manifestations of the public sentiment were not 
confined to the capital, but extended over all England, they 
made evident the unpopularity of the Whig government, and 
encouraged the Queen to put in execution the plan she had long 
proposed to herself, of changing her Ministry, and endeavour- 
ing to negotiate a peace, and terminate the war, which seemed 
to \)e protracted without end. Anne, by this change of govern- 
ment and system, desired also to secure the Church, which her 
old prejudices taught her to believe was in danger — and, above 
all, to get rid of the tyranny of her former friend, Mrs. Freeman. 
A new Administration, therefore, was formed under Harley and 
St. John, who, being su])]}orted by the Tory interest, were chiefly 
if not exclusively governed by Tory principles. At the same 
time, the Duchess of Marlborough was deprived of all her 
oflices about the Queen’s person, and disgraced, as it is termed, 
at court, that is, dismissed from favour and employment. Her 
husband’s services could not be dispensed with so easily ; for 
while the British army were employed no general could supply 
the place of Marlborough, who had so often led them to victory. 
But the Tory Ministers endeavoured to lower him in the eyes 
of the public by an investigation into certain indirect emolu- 
ments taken in his character as general-in-chief, and to get rid 
of the indispensable necessity of his military services by enter- 
ing into negotiations for peace. 
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The French Government saw and availed themfielves ctf the 
Bituation in which that of Britain was placed. They perceived 
that peace was absolutely necessary to Oxford and Bolingbroke^s 
existence as ministers, even more so than it was to France as 
a nation, though her frontiers, had been invaded, her armies 
repeatedly defeated, and even her capital to a certain degree 
exposed to insult. The consequence was, that the French rose 
in their terms, and the peace of Utrecht, after mucii negotia- 
tion, was at length concluded, on conditions which, as they 
respected the allies, and the British nation in particular, were 
very much disproportion ed to the brilliant successes of the war. 

That article of the treaty, which was supposed by all friends 
of Revolution principles to be most essential to the independ- 
elice and internal peace of Great Britain, seemed indeed to have 
been adjusted with some care. The King of France acknow- 
ledged, with all formality, the right of Queen Anne to the throne, 
guaranteed the Act of Succession settling it upon the House of 
Hanover, and agreed to expel from his territories the unfortunate 
son of James IL This was done accordingly. Yet notwith- 
standing that the Chevalier de St. George was compelled to re- 
move from the tciTitories of his father’s ally, who on James’s 
death had formally proclaimed him King of England, the un- 
happy Prince had perhaps at the moment of his expulsion more 
solid ljoj)es of being restored to his father’s throne than any 
which the favour of Louis could have afforded him. This will 
appear from the following considerations. 

Queen Anne, as we have already stated, was attached to the 
High Church establishment and clergy ; and the principles with 
which these were imbued, if not universally Jacobitical, were at 
least strongly' tinctured with a respect for hereditary right 
These doctrines could not be supposed to be very uui)leasing to 
the Queen herself, as a woman or as a sovereign, and there were 
circumstances in her life which made her more ready to admit 
them. We have already said that the part which Anne had 
taken at the Revolution, by withdrawing from her father’s 
house, had been determined by the influence of Lady Churchill, 
\rho was now, as Duchess of Marlborough, the object of the 
Queen’s hatred, as much as ever she had been that of her 
affection in the character of Mrs. Freeman, and her opinions and 
the steps which they had led to, were not probably recollected 
^ith much complacency. The desertion of a father, also, how- 
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ever coloured over with political argument, is likely to become 
towards the close of life a subject of anxious reflection. There 
is little doubt that the Queen eutcrtained remorse on account of 
her filial disobedience ; more esi)ecially, when the early death of 
her children, and finally that of a hof)eful young Prince, the 
Duke of Gloucester, deprived her of all chance of leaving the 
kingdom to an heir of her ow'n. These deprivations seemed an 
appropriate punishment to the disobedient daughter who had 
been permitted to assume for a time her father^s crown, but not 
to transmit it to her heirs. As the Queen's health became 
broken and infirm, it was natural that these com])imctious 
thoughts should become still more engrossing, and that she 
should feel no pleasure in contemplating the prospect which 
called the Prince of Hanover, a distant relation, to reign over 
England at her decease ; or that she should regard with aversion, 
almost approaching to horror, a proposal of the WJiig party to 
invite the Electoral Prince to visit Britain, the crown of which 
was to devolve upon him after the decease of its present 
possessor. On the other hand, tlie condition of the Chevalier 
do St. George, the Queen's brother, the only surviving male of 
her fandly, a person whose restoration to the crown of his 
fathers might be the work of her own hand, was likely to affect 
the Queen with compassionate interest, and seemed to afford 
her at the same time an opportunity of redressing such 
wrongs as she might conceive were done to her father by making 
large though late amends to his son. 

Actuated by motives so natural, there is little doubt that 
Queen Anne, so soon as she had freed herself from the control 
of the Duchess of Marlborough, began to turn her mind to- 
wards fixing the succession of the crown on her brother, the 
Chevalier de St. George, after her own death, to the prejudice 
of the act which settled it on the Electoral Prince of Hanover, 
And she might be the more encouraged to nourish some hopes 
of success, since a great portion of her subjects of the Three 
Kingdoms were Jacobites upon ])riiic:ple, and others had but 
a short step to make from the extremity of Tory sentiments to 
those which were directly favourable to the House of Stewart. 
Ireland, the last portion of the British dominions which adhered 
to King James the Second, could not be supposed indiflerent 
to the restoration of his son. In England, a very great pro- 
portion of the High Church clergy, the Universities, and the 
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The French Grovemment saw and availed themselves of the 
situation in which that of Britain was placed. They perceived 
that peace was absolutely necessary to Oxford and Bolingbroke’s 
existence as ministers, even more so than it was to France as 
a nation, thougli her frontiers- had been invaded, her armies 
repeatedly defeated, and even her capital to a certain degree 
exposed to insult. The consequence was, that the French rose 
in their terms, and the peace of Utrecht, after much negotia- 
tion, was at length concluded, on conditions which, as they 
respected the allies, and the British nation in particular, were 
very much disproj)ortioned to the brilliant successes of the war. 

That article of the treaty, which was supposed by all friends 
of Revolution principles to ^ most essentid to the independ- 
ehce and internal peace of Great Britain, seemed indeed to have 
been adjusted w'ith some care. The King of France acknow- 
ledged, with all formality, the right of Queen Anne to the throne, 
guaranteed the Act of Succession settling it upon the House of 
Hanover, and agreed to expel from his territories the unfortunate 
son of James II. This was done accordingly. Yet notwith- 
standing that the Chevalier de St. George was compelled to re- 
move from the tei ritories of his fathcr^s ally, who on Jameses 
death had formally proclaimed him King of England, the un- 
happy Prince had perhaps at the moment of his expulsion more 
solid hopes of being restored to his father’s throne than any 
whicli the favour of Louis could have afforded him. This will 
appear from the following considerations. 

Queen Anne, as we have already stated, was attached to the 
High Church establishment and clcrgj^ ; and the principles with 
which these were imbued, if not universally Jacobi tical, were at 
least strongly tinctured with a resjicct for hereditary right. 
These doctrines could not be sui)posed to be very unpleasing to 
the Queen hei-sclf, as a woman or as a sovereign, and there were 
circumstances in her life which made her more ready to admit 
them. We have already said that the part which Anne had 
taken at the Revolution, by withdrawing from her father’s 
house, had been determined by the influence of Lady Churchill, 
who was now, as Duchess of Marlborough, the object of the 
Queen’s liatred, as much as ever she had been that of her 
affection in the character of Mrs. Freeman, and her opinions and 
the steps which they had led to, were not probably recollected 
with much complacency. The desertion of a father, also, how- 
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ever coloured over with political argument, is likely to become 
towards the close of life a subject of anxious reflection. There 
is little doubt that the Queen entertained remorse on account of 
her filial disobedience ; more especially, when the early death of 
her children, and finadly that of a hopeful young Prince, the 
Duke of Gloucester, deprived her of all chance of leaving the 
kingdom to an heir of her own. These deprivations seemed an 
appropriate punishment to the disobedient daughter who had 
been permitted to assume for a time her father^s crown, but not 
to transmit it to her heirs. As the Queen’s hcaltli became 
broken and infinn, it was natural that these compunctious 
thouglits should become still more engrossing, and that she 
should feel no pleasure in contemplating the pro8j>ect which 
called the Prince of Hanover, a distant relation, to reign over 
England at her decease ; or that she should regard with aversion, 
almost approaching to horror, a proposal of the Whig i)aity to 
invite the Electoral Prince to visit Britain, the crown of which 
was to devolve upon him after the decease of its present 
possessor. On the other hand, the condition of the Chevalier 
de St. George, the Queen’s brother, the only surviving male of 
her family, a person whose restoration to the crown of his 
fathers might be the work of her own hand, was likely to affect 
the Queen with compassionate interest, and seemed to afford 
her at the same time an opportunity of redressing such 
wrongs as she might conceive were done to her father by making 
large though late amends to his son. 

Actuated by motives so natural, there is little doubt that 
Queen Anne, so soon as she had freed herself from the control 
of the Duchess of Marlborough, began to turn her mind to- 
ivards fixing the succession of the crown on her brother, the 
Chevalier de St. George, after her own death, to the prejudice 
of the act which settled it on the Electoral Prince of Hanover. 
And she might be the more encouraged to nourish some hopes 
of success, since a great portion of her subjects of the Three 
Kingdoms were Jacobites upon juinciplc, and others had but 
a short step to make from the extremity of Tory scjjtiments to 
those which were directly favourable to the House of Stewart. 
Ireland, the last portion of the British dominions which adliered 
to King James the Second, could not be supposed indifierent 
to the restoration of his son. In England, a very great pro- 
portion of the High Church clergy, the Universities, and the 
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Tory interest, which prevailed among the country gentlemen, 
entertained the same bias, and were at little pains to conceal it. 
In Scotland men were still bolder in avowing their opinions, of 
which there occurred the following instance. 

The Faculty of Advocates in Scotland, that is to say, the in 
corporated society of lawyers entitled to practise at the bar, are 
a body even of more weight and consequence than is attached to 
them in most countries from the nature of their profession. In 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, especially, the Faculty 
comprehended almost all the sons of good family who did not em- 
brace the army as their choice ; for the sword or gown, according 
to the ideas of that time, were the only occupations which 
could 1)6 adopted by a gentleman. The Advocates are pos- 
sessed of a noble library, and a valuable collection of medals. 
To this learned body, Elizabeth, Duchess of Gordon (by birth, 
a daughter of the noble house of Howard, and a keen Jacobite), 
sent the present of a medal for their cabinet. It bore on the 
one side the head of the Clievalier de St. George, with the motto, 
Gujus est ? (Whom does it represent ?) : And on the reverse the 
British Isles, with the legend, Eeddite (Restore them). The 
Dean of Faculty having presented tliis very intelligible emblem 
to his brethren, a debate arose whether or not it should be re- 
ceived into their collection, which was carried on in very warm 
language,^ and terminated in a vote, which, by a majority of sixty- 
three to twelve, resolved on the acceptance of the medal. Two 
advocates were dei)iited to express, in the name of the learned 
body, their thanks to the Duchess ; and they faded not to do it in 
a manner expressing pointedly their full comprehension of the 
import of her Grace's compliment. They concluded by stating 
their hope that her Grace would soon have a further opportunity 
to oblige the Faculty, by presenting them with a second medal 
on the subject of a restoration. But when the proceeding be- 

^ It was moved that the medal should be returned to her Grace, as 
their receiving it implied insult to the government. Oliver Cromwell, 
who deserved to be hanged,” said Mr. Robert Fraser, “ his medal, and the 
arras of the Commonwealth of England, had been received, and why not 
this ? ” — “ When the Pretender is hanged,” said Mr. Duncan Forbes, ‘Mt 
will be time enough to receive the medal.” In which opinion Sir James 
Stewart of Goodtrecs, and others coinciding, Mr. Dundas of Amiston rose 
in great wrath, and replied, “Dean of Faculty, whatever these gentlemen 
may say of their loyalty, I think they affront the Queen, whom they pre- 
tend to honour, in disgracing her brother, who is not only a prince of the 
blood, but the first thereof ; and if blood can give any right, he ie our 
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came public, the Advocates seem to have been alarmed for the 
consequences ; and at a general meeting of the Faculty (27th 
July 1711) the medal was formally refused, and placed in the 
hands of the Lord Advocate, to be restored to the Duchess of 
Gordon. The retractation, however, could not elFace the evidence 
that this learned and important public bmly, the commentators 
on the laws of Scotland, from whom the guardians of her jurispru- 
dence are selected, had shown such boldness as to give a public 
mark of adherence to the Chevalier de St. George. It was also 
remarked that the Jacobite interest predominated in many of 
the Scottish elections. 

While the Queen saw a large party among her subjects in 
each kingdom well disposed -to her brother’s succession, one at 
least of her ministers wfia found audacious enougli to contem- 
plate the same measure, though in doing so, he might be con- 
strued into impeaching his mistress’s owm right to tlie sovereign 
authority. This was Henry St. John, created Lord Viscount 
Bolingbroke. He was a person of lively genius and brilliant 
parts — a scholar, an orator, and a philosopher. There was a 
reverse to the fair side of the picture. Bolingbroke was dissi- 
pated in private life, daringly sceptical in theological speculation, 
and when his quick perception showed him a chance of rising, 
he does not appear to have been extremely scmpulous concern- 
ing the path which he trod, so that it led to power. In the be- 
ginning of his career as a public man he attached himself to 
Harley ; and when that statesman retired from the AVhig 
Administration in 1708, St. John shared his disgrace, and lost 
the situation of Secretary at War. On the triumph of the 
Tories, in 1710, when Harley was made Prime Alinister, St. 
John was named Secretaiy of State. Prosperity, however, dis- 
solved the friendship which had withstood the attacks of 
adversity ; and it was soon observed that there was a difference 

undoubted sovereign. 1 think, too, they call her Majesty’s title in ques- 
tion, which is not our business to determine. Medals are the documeuta 
of history, to which all historians refer ; aiul therefore, though I should 
give King William’s stamp, with the devil at his right ear, 1 see not how 
it could be refused, seeing one bundreii years hence it would prove that 
such a coiu had been in England. But what needs further spceclies. 
None oppose the receiving the medal and returning thanks to her Grace, 
but a few pitiful scoundrel vermin and mushrooms, not worthy our notice. 
Let us therefore proceed to name some of our number to return our hearty 
thanks to the Duchess of Gordon. ” — Tiwdal’s Continuation of RayiiCt 
HUtory, 
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of opinion as well as character between the Premier and hia 
colleague. 

Harley, afterwards created Earl of Oxford, was a man of a 
dark and reserved character — slow, timid, and doubtful, both in 
counsel and action, and apparently one of those statesmen who 
affect to govern by balancing the scales betwixt two contending 
factions, until at length they finally become the objects of sus- 
picion and animosity to both. He had been bred a Whig, and 
although circumstances had disposed him to join, and even to 
head the Tories, ho was reluctantly induced to take any of the 
violent party measures which they expected at his hand, and 
seems, in return, never to have possessed their full confidence 
or unhesitating support. However far Oxford adopted the 
principles of Toryism, he stopped short of their utmost extent, 
and was one of the j)olitical sect then called Whimsicak^ who 
were supposed not to know their own minds, because they 
avowed principles of hereditary right, and at the same time de- 
sired the succession of the line of Hanover. In evidence of his 
belonging to this class of politicians, it was remarked that he 
sent his brother, Mr. Harley, to the court of Hanover, and 
through him affected to maintain a close intercourse with the 
Elector, and expressed much zeal for the Protestant line of 
succession. 

All this mystery and indecision was contrary to the rapid 
and fiery genius of St. John, who felt that he was not admitted 
into the private and ultimate views of the colleague with whom 
he had suffered adversity. He was disgusted, too, that Harley 
should be advanced to the rank of an earl, while he himself 
was only created a viscount. His former friendship and respect 
for Oxford was gradually changed to coldness, enmity, and 
hati ed, and he began, with much art, and a temporary degree of 
success, to prepare a revolution in the state which he designed 
should end in Oxford’s disgrace and his own elevation to the 
supreme authority. He entered with zeal into the ulterior 
designs of the most extravagant Tories, and, in order to recom- 
mend himself to the Queen, did not, it is believed, spare to 
mingle in intrigues for the benefit of her exiled brother. 

It was remarked, that the Chevalier de St. George, when 
obliged to leave France, found refuge in the territories of the 
Duke of Lorraine ; and that petty German Prince had the 
boldness to refuse an application of the British Government 
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for the removal of his guest from his dominions. It was 
believed that the Duke dared not have acted thus unless he had 
had some private assurance that the application was only made 
for an ostensible purpose, and that the Queen did not, in reality, 
desire to deprive her brother of this place of refiiga Other 
circumstances led to the same conclusion, that Anne and her 
new ministers favoured the Jacobite interest. 

It is more than probable that the Duke of Hamilton, whom 
we have so often mentioned, was to have been deeply engaged 
in some transactions with the French court, of the most delicate 
nature, when, in 1713, he was named ambassador extraordinary 
to Paris; and there can bo little doubt that they regarded 
the restoration of the line of Stewart. The unfortunate 
nobleman hinted this to his friend Lockhart of Camwath, 
when, parting with him for the last time, ho toned back 
to em})race him again and again, as one who was impressed 
with the consciousness of some weighty trust, perhaps with 
a prescient sense of approaching calamity. Misfortune, indeed, 
was hovering over him, and of a strange and bloody character. 
Having a lawsuit with Lord Mohun, a nobleman of debauched 
and profligate manners, whose greatest achievement was having, 
a few years before, stabbed a poor play-actor in a drunken 
frolic, the Duke of Hamilton held a meeting with his 
adversary, in the hope of adjusting their dispute. In this 
conference, the Duke, speaking of an agent in the ease, said 
the person in question had neither truth nor honour, to which 
Lord Mohun replied he had as much of both qualities as 
his Grace, They parted on the exchange of these words. One 
would have thought that the oflence received lay on tlie Duko^s 
side, and that it was he who was called upon to resent 
what had passed, in case he should think it worth his while. 
Lord Mohun, however, who gave the affront, contrary to the 
practice in such cases, also gave the challenge. They met at 
the Ring in Hyde Park, when they fought with swords, and 
in a few minutes Lord Mohun was Idlled on the spot; and the 
Duke of Hamilton, mortally wounded, did not survive him for 
a longer space. Mohun, who was an odious and contemptible 
libertine, was regretted by no one ; but it was far different with 
the Duke of Hamilton, who, notwithstanding a degree of 
irresolution which he displayed in politics, his understanding, 
perhaps, not approving the lengths to which his feelings might 
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have carried him, had many amiable, and even noble qualities, 
which made him generally lamented The Tories considered 
the death of the Duke of Hamilton as so peculiar, and the 
period when it happened as so critical, that they did not 
hesitate to avow a confident belief that Lord Mohun had been 
pushed to sending the challenge by some zealots of the Whig 
party, and even to add that the Duke fell not by the sword of 
his antagonist, but by that of General Macartney, Lord Mohun^s 
second. The evidence of Colonel Hamilton, second to the 
Duke, went far to establish the last proposition ; and General 
Macartney, seeing, perhaps, that the public prejudice was 
extreme against him, absconded, and a reward was Differed for 
his discovery. In the subsequent reign he was brought to 
trial, and acquitted, on evidence which leaves the case far from 
a clear one. 

The death of the Duke of HamUton, however, whether 
caused by political resentment or private hatred, did not inter- 
rupt the schemes formed for the restoration of the Stewari 
family. Lord Bolingbroke himself went on a mission to Paris, 
and it appears highly probable he then settled secret articles, 
explanatory of those points of the Utrecht treaty which had 
relation to the expulsion of the Pretender from the dominions 
of France and the disclamation of his right of succession to the 
crown of Britain, It is probable, also, that these remained 
concealed from the Premier, Oxford, to whose views in favour 
of the Hanoverian succession they were distinctly opposed. 

Such being the temper of the Government of England, 
divided, as it was, betwixt the dubious conduct of Lord Oxford, 
and the more secret, but bolder and decided intrigues of 
Bolingbroke, the general measures which were adopted with 
respect to Scotland indicated a decided bias to the Jacobite 
interest, and those by whom it was supported. 
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CHAPTER LXV 

Pcrsecuiion of the Scottish Episcopalians hy the Preshytericms — Law of 
Patro'iiage— Pensions given to the Highland Chiefs to preserve their 
aUachmcnt to the Jacobite interest — The Hovse of Hanover — 
(Jwarrel between Oxford and Bolingbrohe — Death of Queen Anne, 

Retrospect — 1714 

The Presbyterians of Scotland had been placed by the Revolu- 
tion in exclusive possession of the Church government of that 
kingdom. But a considerable proportion of the country, 
particularly in the more northern shires, remained attached to 
the Episcopal establishment and its forms of worship. These, 
however, were objects of enmity and fear to the Church of 
Scotland, whose representatives and adherents exerted them- 
selves to suppress, by every means in their power, the exercise 
of the Episcopal mode of worship, forgetful of the complaints 
which they themselves had so justly made concerning the 
violation of the liberty of conscience during the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II. We must here remark that the 
Episcopal Church of Scotland had, in its ancient and triumphant 
state, retained some very slight and formal diflPerences, which 
distinguished their book of Common Prayer from that which is 
used in the Church of England. But in their present distressed 
and disconsolate condition, many of them had become content 
to resign these points of distinction, and, by conforming exactly 
to the English ritual, endeavoured to obtain a freedom of 
worship as Episcopalians in Scotland, similar to the indulgence 
which was granted to those professing Presbyterian principles, 
and other Protestant dissenters in England. The Presbyterian 
Church Courts, however, summoned such Episcopal preachers 
before them, and prohibited them from exercising their ministry, 
under the penalty of fine and imprisonment, which, in the case 
of one person (the Rev. Mr. Greenshields), was inflicted with 
no sparing hand. Others were insulted and iU-used by the 
multitude, in any attempt which they made to exercise their 
form of worship. This was the more indefensible, as some 
of these reverend persons joined in prayer for the Revolution 
establishment ; and whatever conjecture might be formed con- 
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cerning the probability of their attachment to the exiled 
family, they had laid aside every peculiarity on which their 
present mode of worship could be objected to as inferring 
Jacobitism. 

An Act of Toleration was therefore most justly and riglit- 
fully passed (February 1712) by Parliament, for the toleration 
of all such Episcopal clergymen using the Church of England 
service, as should be disposed to take the Oath of Abjuration, 
renouncing all adherence to the cause of James 11. or his 
descendant, the existing Pretender. This toleration gave great 
offence to the Presbyterian clergy, since it was taking out of 
their hands a means, as they alleged, of enforcing uniformity 
of worship, which, they pretended, had been insured to them 
at the Kevolution. Every allowance is justly to be made for 
jealousies and apprehensions, which severe persecution had 
taught the ministers of the Scottish Church to entertain ; but 
impartial history shows us how dangerous a matter it is to in- 
trust the judicatures of any church with the power of tjTannising 
over the consciences of those who have adopted different forms 
of worship, and how wise as well £is just it is to restrict their 
authority to the regulation of their own establishment. 

The Presbyterian Church was still more offended by the 
introduction of a clause into this Act of Toleration, obliging the 
members of their own church, as well as dissenters from their 
mode of worship, to take the Oath of Abjuration. This clause 
had been inserted into the Act as it passed the House of 
Commons, on the motion of the Tories, who alleged that the 
ministers of the Kirk of Scotland ought to give the same 
security for their fidelity to the Queen and Protestant succes- 
sion which was to be exacted from the Episcopalians. The 
Scottish Presbyterians complained bitterly of this application 
of the Oath of Abjuration to themselves. They contended that 
it was unnecessary, as no one could suspect the Chiuch of Scot- 
land of the least tendency towards Jacobitism, and that it was 
an usurpation of the State over the Church, to impose by statute 
law an oath on the ministers of the church, whom, in religious 
matters, they considered as bound only by the Acts of their 
Qoneral Assembly. Notwithstanding their angry remonstrances, 
the Oath of Abjuration was imposed on them by the same act 
which decreed the tolerance of the Episcopal form of worship 
on a similar condition. 
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The gi-ejiter number of the Presbyterian ministers did at 
length take the oath, but many continued to be recusants, and 
suffered nothing in consequence, as the Government overlooked 
their non-compliance. There can be little doubt that this clause, 
which seems otherwise a useless tampering with the rooted 
opinions of the Presbyterians, w'as intended for a double purpose. 
First, it was likely to create a schism in the Scottish Church, 
between those who might take and those who might refuse the 
oath, which, as dividing the opinions, was likely to diminish the 
authority, and affect the respectability, of a body zealous for 
the Protestant succession. Secondly, it was foreseen that the 
great majority of the Episcopal clergy in Scotland, avowedly 
attached to the exiled family, would not take the Oath of 
Abjuration, and were likely on that account to be interrupted 
by the Presbyterians of the country where they exercised their 
functions. But if a number of the Presbyterian clergy them- 
selves were rendered liable to the same charge for the same 
omission, and only indebted for their impunity to the connivance 
of the Government, it was not likely they would disturb othem 
upon grounds which might be objected to themselves. The 
expedient was successful ; for though it was said that only one 
Episcopal minister in Scotland, Mr. Oockburn of Glasgow, took 
the Oath of Abjuration, yet no prosecutions followed their 
recusancy, because a large portion of the ministers of the Kirk 
would have been liable to vexation on the same account. 

Another act of the same session of Parliament, which re- 
stored to patrons, as they were called, the right of presenting 
clergymen to vacant churches in Scotland, seemed calculated, 
and was probably designed, to render the churchmen more 
dependent on the aristocracy, and to separate them in some 
degree from their congregations, who could not be supposed to 
be equally attached to, or influenced by a minister who held his 
living by the gift of a gi eat man, as by one who was chosen by 
their own free voice. Each mode of election is subject to its 
own particular disadvantages. The necessity itnposed on the 
clergyman who is desirous of preferment of suiting his style of 
preaching to the popular taste, together with the indecent heats 
and intrigues which attend popular elections, are serious objec- 
tions to permitting the flock to have the choice of their shep- 
herd. At the same time, the right of patronage is apt to be 
abused in particular instances, where persons of loose morals, 

53 
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slender abilities, or depraved doctrine, may be imposed, by the 
fiat of an unconscientious individual, u})on a congregation who 
are unwilling to receive him. But as the Presbyterian clergy 
possess the power of examination and rejection, subject to an 
appeal to the superior Church courts, whatever may be thought 
of the law of patronage in theory, it has not, duiing the lapse 
of more than a ccntuiy, had any effect in practice detrimental 
to the respectability of the Church of Scotland. There is no 
doubt, however, that the restoration of the right of lay patrons 
in Queen Anne’s time was designed to separate the ministers 
of the Kirk from the people, and to render them more dependent 
on the nobility and gentry, amongst wliom, much more than 
the common people, the sentiments of Jacobi tism predominated. 

These measures, though all of them indirectly tending to 
favour the Tory party, which might, in Scotland, be generally 
termed that of the Stew^art family, had yet other motives which 
might be plausibly alleged for their adoption. 

Whatever might be the number and importance of the Low- 
land gentry in Scotland, who were attached to the cause of the 
‘Chevalier de St. George, and that number was certainly very 
considerable, the altered circumstances of the country bad so 
much restricted their authority over the inferior classes that 
they could no longer reckon upon raising any considerable 
number of men by their own influence, nor had they, since tlie 
repeal of the Act of {Secuiity, the power of mustering or dis- 
ciplining their followers, so Jis to render them fit for militaiy 
service. It was not to be expected that, with the aid of sucli 
members of their family, domestics, or dependents, as might 
join them in any insurrection, they could do more than equip a 
few squadrons of horse, and even if they could have found men, 
they were generally deficient in arms, horses, ami the means of 
taking the field. 

The Highland clans were in a dilfcrent state ; they were as 
much under the command of tlicir sujjerior chiefs and chieftains 
as ever they had been during the earlier part of their history ; 
and, separated from civilisation by the wildernesses in which they 
lived, they spoke tlie language, wore the dress, submitted to 
the govemmeiit, and wielded the arms of their fathers. It is 
true, that clan wars were not now practised on the former great 
scale, and that two or three small garrisons of soldiers quartered 
amongst them put some stop to their predatory incursions. 
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The superior chieftains and tacksmen, more especially the duirOii 
wassals^ or dependent gentlemen of the tribe, were in no degree 
superior in knowledge to the common clansmen. The high 
chiefs, or heads of the considerable clans, wore in a very different 
situation. They were almost all men of good education and 
polite manners, and when in Lowland dress and Lowland 
society were scarce to be distinguished from other gentlemen, 
excepting by an assumption of consequence, the natural com- 
panion of conscious authority. They often travelled abroad, and 
sometimes entered the military service, looking always forward 
to the time when their swords should be required in the cause of 
the Stewarts, to whom they were in general extremely attached ; 
though in the West Highlands the great influence of the Duke 
of Argyle, and in the north that of the Earl of Sutherland 
and Lord Rcay, together with the Chiefs of Grant, Ross, 
Munro, and other northern tribes, fixed their clans in the Whig 
interest. 

These chiefs were poor; for the produce of their extensive 
but barren domains was entirely consumed in supporting the 
military force of the clan, from whom no industry was to be 
expected, as it would have degraded them in their own eyes 
and in those of their leaders, and rendered them unfit for the 
discharge of their warlike duties. The chiefs, at the same 
time, when out of the Highlands, were expensive as well as 
needy. The sense of self-importance, which we have already 
noticed, induced them to imitate the expenses of a richer country, 
and many, by this inconsistent conduct, exposed themselves to 
pecuniary distress. To such men Jiioney was particularly ac- 
ceptable, and it W’as distributed among them annually by Queen 
Anne’s Government, during the latter years of her reign, to the 
amount of betwixt three and four thousand pounds. The particu- 
lar siun allotted to each chief was about £360 sterling, for 
which a receipt was taken, as for a complete year’s payment 
of the bounty-money which her Majesty had been pleased to 
bestow on the receiver. 

These supplies were received the more willingly, because the 
Highland chiefs had no hesitation in regarding the money as 
the earnest of pay to be issued for their exertions in the cause 
of the House of Stewart, to wdiich they conceived themselves to 
be attached by duty, and certainly were so by inclination. And 
there can be no doubt, as the pensions were sure to be expended 
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in maintaining and increasing their patriarchal followers, and 
keeping them in readiness for action, it seems to have been 
considered by the chiefs that the largesses were designed by 
Government for that and no other purpose. The money was 
placed at the disposal of the Earl of Mar, Secretary of State, and 
his being the agent of this bounty gave him the opportunity of 
improving and extending his influence among the Highland 
chiefs, afterwards so fatally employed for them and for him- 
self. 

The construction which the chiefs put upon the boimty be- 
stowed on them was clearly shown by tlicir joining in a suppli- 
cation to the Queen, about the end of the year 1713, which got 
the name of the Sivord-in-hand Address. In one paragraph, 
they applaud the measures taken for repressing the license of 
the press, and trust that they should no longer be scandalised 
by hearing the Deity blasphemed, and the sacred race of Stewart 
traduced, with equal malice and impunity. In another, they 
expressed their hopes that, after her Majesty’s demise, “the 
hereditary and parliamentary sanction might possibly meet in 
the person of a lineal successor.” These intimations are suf 
ficiently plain to testify the sense in which they understood the 
Queen’s bounty-money. 

The Duke of Argyle, whose own influence in the Highlands 
was cramped and inteifered with by the encouragement given 
to the Jacobite clans, brought the system of their pensions 
before Parliament as a severe charge against the Ministers, 
whom he denounced as rendering the Highlands a seminary for 
rebellion. The charge led to a debate of importance. 

The Duke of Argyle represented that “the Scots High- 
landers, being for the most part either rank Papists or declared 
Jacobites, the giving them pecuniary assistance was, in fact, 
keeping up Popish seminaries and fomenting rebellion.” In 
answer to this the Treasurer Oxford alleged, “That in this 
particular he had but followed the example of King William, 
who, after he had reduced the Highlanders, thought fit to allow 
yearly pensions to the heads of clans, in order to keep them 
quiet ; and if the present Ministry could be charged with any 
mismanagement on that head, it was only for retrenching part 
of these gratuities,” This reference to the example of King 
William seemed to shut the door against all cavil on the sub- 
ject, and the escape from censure vras regarded as a triumph by 
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the Ministers. Yet, as it was well understood that the pensions 
were made under the guise of military pay, it might have been 
safely doubted whether encouraging the chiefs to increase the 
numbers and military strength of their clans was likely to 
render them more orderly or peaceable subjects ; and the scheme 
of Ministers seemed, on the whole, to resemble greatly the 
expedient of the child’s keeper, who should give her squalling 
charge a knife in order to keep it quiet. 

These various indications manifested that the Ministry, at 
least a strong party of them, w^ere favourable to the Pretender 
and meant to call him to the throne on the Queen’s decease. 
This event could not now bo far distant, since, with every 
symptom of declining health, Anne was hanissed at once with 
factions among her subjects and divisions in her councils, and 
always of a timid temper, had now become, from finding her 
confidence betrayed, as jealous and suspicious as she had been 
originally docile in suffering herself to be guided without doubt 
or hesitation. She had many subjects of appreliension press- 
ing upon a mind which, never of peculiar strength, was now 
enfeebled by disease. She desired, probably, the succession of 
her brother, but she was jealous lest the hour of that succession 
might be anticipated by the zeal of his followers ; nor did she 
less dread lest the effects of that enthusiasm for the House of 
Hanover which animated the Whigs might bring the Electoral 
Prince over to England, which she compared to digging her 
grave while she was yet alive. The disputes betwixt Oxford 
and Bolingbroke divided her councils, and filled them with 
mutual upbraidings, which sometimes took place before the 
Queen; who, naturally veiy sensitive to the neglect of the 
personal etiquette due to her rank, was at once alarmed by 
their violence and offended by the loose which they gave to 
their passions in her very juesence. 

The Whigs, alarmed at the near prospect of a crisis which 
the death of the Queen could not fail to bring on, made the 
most energetic and simultaneous preparations to support the 
Hanoverian succession to the crown, by arms, if necessary. 
Tliey took special care to represent, at the court of Hanover, 
their dangers and sufferings on account of their attachment to 
the Protestant line ; and such of them as lost places of honour 
or profit were, it may be believed, neither moderate in their 
complaints nor sparing in the odious portraits which they drew 
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of their Tory opponents. The Duke of Argyle and Generala 
Stanhope and Cadogan were actively engaged in preparing such 
officers of the Britisli army as they dared tnist to induce the 
soldiers, in case of need, to declare themselves against the party 
who had disgraced Marlborough, their victorious general — had 
undervalued the acliievements which they had performed under 
his command, and put a stop to the career of British conquest 
by so doing. The Elector of Hanover was induced to negotiate 
with Holland and other })owerB to supply him with troops and 
shipping, in case it should be necessary to use force in support- 
ing his title to the succession of Great Britain. A scheme was 
laid for taking possession of the Tower on the first appearance 
of danger; and the great men of the party entered into an 
association binding themselves to stand by each other in defence 
of the Protestant succession. 

While the Whigs were united in these energetic and daring 
measures, the Tory Ministers were, by their total disunion, 
rendered incapable of availing themselves of the high ground 
which they occupied, as heads of the Administration, or by the 
time allowed them by the flitting sands of the Queen’s life, 
which were now rapidly ebbing. The discord between Oxford 
and Bolingbroke had now risen so high that the latter frankly 
said, that if the question were betwixt the total ruin of their 
party and reconciliation with Oxford and safety, he would not 
hesitate to choose the first alternative. Their views of public 
affairs were totally diflerent. The Earl of Oxford advised 
moderate measures, and even some compromise or reconciliation 
with the Whigs. Bolingbroke conceived he should best meet 
the Queen’s opinions by affecting the most zealous high church 
principles, giving hopes of the succession of her brother after 
her death, and by assiduously cultivating the good graces of 
Mrs. Hill (now created Lady Masham), the Royal favourite ; in 
which, by the superior grace of his maimers, and similarity of 
opinions, he had entirely superseded the Lord Treasurer Oxford. 

This dissension betwixt the political rivals, which had 
smouldered so long, broke out into open hostility in the month 
of July 1714, when an extremely bitter dialogue, abounding 
in mutual recriminations, passed in the Queen’s presence betwixt 
Lord Treasurer Oxford on the one part, and Bolingbroke and 
Lady Masham on the other. It ended in the Lord Treasurer’s 
being deprived of his office. 
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The road was now open to the full career of Boliiigbroke’s 
ambition. The hour he had wished and lived for was arrived ; 
and neither he liiiuself, nor any other person, entertained a 
doubt that he would be rai.^ed to the rank of lord treasurer and 
first minister. But vain are Iinman hopes and expectations ! 
The unfortunate Queen had suffered so much from the fatigue 
and agitation which she had undergone during the scene of dis* 
cord which she had witnessed, that she declared she could not 
survive it. Her apprehensions proved prophetic. The stormy 
consultation, or rather debate, to which we have alluded, was 
held on the 27th July 1714.^ On the 28tli the Queen was 
seized with a lethargic disorder. On the 30th her life was 
despaired of. 

Upon that day, the Dukes of Somerset and Argyle, both 
hostile to tlio present, or, as it might rather now be called, the 
late. Administration, took the determined step of repairing to 
the CouuciDboard where the other members, humbled, per- 
plexed, and terrified, were well contented to accept their assist- 
ance. On their suggestion the treasurer's stall’ was conferred 
on the Duke of Shrewsbury, a step witli which the dying 
Queen declared her satisfaction ; and thus fell the towering 
hopes of Boliughroke. 

On tlie 1st of August Queen Anne expired, the last of the 
lineal Stewart race who sat on the throne of Britain. She was 
only fifty years old, having reigned for twelve years ; and her 
death took place at the most critical period which the empire 
had experienced since the Kevoliition. 

' “The lieat of ihi-ir <lisputtf, proloagdl till two in tlio morning in her 
Majesty’s presencie, tlirew her into dreadiul agitation, whkli was followed 
by such an ahvrnuiig disorder, as rendered her unable to come to the 
council next day, when she intended to settle the new an-angcraents.”— 
SOMKJMLl.S. 
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CHAPTER LXVI 

Proclamation of King George 7 . — The Earl of Stair* s Embassy to France 
— State of Parties — The Earl of Mar — Attempt to surprise Edin^ 
burgh Castle — Preparation of Governme/d to oppose the Insurgent 
Jacobites 

Contemporary Sovereigns.— : Louis XIV., Louis XV. 

1714— 1715 

Tee period of Queen Anne’s demise found the Jacobites, for 
a party who were both numerous and zealous, uncommonly ill 
prepared and irresolute. They had nursed themselves in the 
hope that the dark and mysterious conduct of Oxford was de- 
signed to favour his purpose of a counter-revolution ; and the 
more open professions of Bolingbroke, which reached the Jacob- 
ites of Scotland through the medium of the Earl of Mar, were 
considered as pointing more explicitly to the same important 
end. 

But they were mistaken in Oxford^s purpose, who only acted 
towards them as it was in his nature to do towards all mankind, 
and so regulated his conduct as to cause the Jacobites to believe 
he was upon their side, while, in fact, his only purpose was to 
keep factions from breaking into extremities, and to rule all 
parties, by affording liopes to each in their turn, which were all 
to be ultimately found delusive. 

Bolingbroke, on the other hand, was more sanguine and de- 
cided, both in opinion and action ; and he would probably have 
been sufficiently active in his measures in behalf of King James 
had he possessed the power of maturing them. But being thus 
mocked by the cross fate which showed him the place of his 
ambition at one moment empty, and in the next all access to it 
closed against him, he was taken totally unprepared ; and the 
Duke of Ormond, Sir William Windham, and other leaders of 
the Jacobite party, sliared the same disadvantage. They might, 
indeed, have i)roclaimed King James the Third in the person 
of the Chevalier de St. George, and trusted to their influence 
with the Tory landed gentlemen, and with the populace, to 
effect a upiversal insurrection. Some of them even inclined to 
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this desperate measure; and the celebrated Br. Alter 
Bishop of Rochester, offered to go to Westminster in his rochet 
and lawn sleeves, and himself to perform the ceremony. This, 
however, would have been commencing a civil war, in w'hich, 
the succession of the House of Hanover being determined by 
the existing law, the insurrection ists must have begun by in- 
curring the guilt of high treason, without being assured of any 
force by which they might be protected. Upon the whole, 
therefore, the Jacobites, and those who wished them well, re- 
mained, after the Queeu^s death, dejected, confused, and 
anxiously watchful of circumstances, which they did not pretend 
to regulate or control. 

On the contrary the Whigs, acting with uncommon firm- 
ness and unanimity, took hold of the power which had so 
lately been possessed by their opponents, like troops who seize 
in action the artillery of their enemy, and turn it instantly 
against them. The privy counsellors who were of that party, 
imitating the determined conduct of the Dukes of Somerset and 
Argyle, repaired to the Council, without waiting for a summons, 
and issued instant orders for the proclamation of King George, 
which were generaDy obeyed without resistance. The assembled 
Parliament recognised King George I. as the sovereign entitled 
to succeed, in terms of the act regulating the destination of 
the crown. The same })roclamation took jdace in Ireland and 
Scotland without opposition ; and thus the King took legal 
and peaceable possession of his kingdom. It api>eared, also, 
that England’s most poTverfid, and, it might seem, most* 
hostile neighbour, Louis XIV,, was nowise disposed to en- 
courage any machinations which could disturb the Elector of 
Hanover’s accession to tlie crown. The Chevalier do St. 
George had made a hasty journey to Paris, upon learning the 
tidings of Queen Anne’s death ; but fiir from experiencing a 
reception favoiuable to his views on the British crown, he was 
obliged to return to Lorraine, with the sad assurance that the 
monarch of France was determined to adhere to the Treaty of 
Utrecht, by an important article of which he had recognised 
the succession of tlie House of Hanover to the crown of Great 
Britain. It is more than probable, as before hinted, that there 
had been, during the dependence of the treaty, some piivate 
understanding, or perhaps secret agreement with Bolingbroke, 
which might disarm the rigour of this article. But it was evi- 
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dent that the power of the minister with whom such an en- 
gagement had been made, if indeed it existed in any formal 
shape, was now utterly fallen ; and the aflairs of Britain were, 
soon after King George’s accession, entrusted to a ministry 
who had the sagacity to keep the French King firm to his 
engagement, by sending to Paris an ambassador, equally 
distinguished for talents in war and in diplomacy and for 
warm adherence to the Protestant line. 

This eminent person was John Dalrymple, the second Earl 
of Stair, whose character demands particular notice amongst 
the celebrated Scotsmen of this period. He was eldest surviv- 
ing son of the first Earl, distinguished more for his talents than 
his principles, in the reigns of King William and Queen Anne, 
infamous for his accession to the massacre of Glencoe, and un- 
popular from the skill and political talent which he displayed 
in favour of the Union, in carrying which through the Scottish 
Parliament he was a most useful agent. According to the pre- 
judiced observations of the common people, ill fortune seemed 
to attend his house. He died suddenly during the dependence 
of the Union treaty, and vulgar report attributed his death to 
suicide, for which, however, there is no evidence but that of 
common fame, 

A previous calamity of a cruel nature had occurred, in which 
John, his second son, was the unfortunate agent. While yet 
a mere boy, and while playing with firearms, he had the great 
misfortune to shoot his cider brother, and kill him on the spot, 
"^’he unhappy agent in this melancholy affair was sent off by 
the ill-fated parents, who could not bear to look upon him, to 
reside witli a clergyman in Ayrshire, as one who was for ever 
banished from his family. The person to whose care he was 
committed was fortunately a man of sound sense, and a keen 
discriminator of character. The idea he formed of the young 
exile’s powers of mind induced him, by a succession of favour- 
able reports, mixed with intercession, w^armly to solicit his 
pupil’s restoration to the family of which he afterwards be- 
came the principal ornament. It was long before he could 
effect a reconciliation ; and the youth, when this was accom- 
plisheil, entered into the army with the advantages of his rank, 
and those arising out of early misfortune, which had compelled 
him to severe study. He was repeatedly distinguished in the 
wars of Marlborough, and particularly at Ramilies, Oudenarde, 
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and Malplaqueti Lord Stair rose in rank in proportion to his 
military reputation, but was deprived of his command when the 
Tory ministers, in the latter end of Queen Anne^s reign, new 
modelled the army to the exclusion of the Whig ofiicers. Upon 
the accession of George I. he was appointed a lord of the bed- 
chamber, a privy counsellor, and commander of the Scottish 
forces in the absence of the Duke of Argyle. Shortly after 
that great event, the Earl of Stair was, as we have already 
mentioned, sent to Paris, where he held for several years the 
situation of ambassador extraordinary, and where his almost 
miraculous power of acquiring information enabled him to de- 
tect the most secret intrigues of the Jacobites, and to watch, 
and even overawe, the conduct of the court of France, who, well 
disposed as they were to encourage privately the undertakings 
of the Chevalier St. George, which public faith prevented 
them from countenancing openly, found themselves under the 
eye of the most active and acute of statesmen, from whom 
nothing seemed to remain concealed; while his character for 
courage, talent, and integrity, made it equally impossible to 
intimidate, deceive, or influence him. It may be added that 
his perfect knowledge of good breeding, in a nation where 
manners arc reduced almost to a science,^ enabled Lord Stair to 
preserve the good-will and favour of those with whom he 
treated, even while he insisted upon topics the most unpalat- 
able to the French monarch and his ministers, and that in a 
manner the most courteous in style, though most unyielding in 
purpose. Tl may be believed tliat large sums in secret service ‘ 
money were lavished in this species of diplomacy. Lord Stair 
was always able, by his superior information, to counteract 
tlie plots of the Jacobites, and, satisfied with doing so, was 
often desirous of screening from the vengeance of his own court 
the misguided individuals who had rashly engaged in them. 
It was owing to the activity ot this vigilant diplomatist that 
George I. owed, in a great measure, the neutrality of France, 
which was a very important addition to the security of his new 
throne. 

To return to our history : — George L, in the fifty -fifth year 

^ Voltaire records the adiuiration of Louis XIV. at Lord Stair* s tact 
in at once entering the royal carriage, when his Maje^ty, who stood 
beside it, bid him do so, without hesitating to take precedence of the 
Sovereign. 
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of age, thus quietly installed in his British dominions, 
landed at Greenwich on the 17th of September 1714, six 
weeks after the death of his predecessor, Queen Anne. The 
two great parties of the kingdom seemed in appearance equally 
disposed to receive him as their rightful monarch; and both 
submitted to his sway, though with very different hopes and 
feelings. 

The triumphant Whigs were naturally assured of King 
George’s favour towards those who had always shown them- 
selves friendly to his title to the throne ; and confident of the 
merit they might claim, were desirous of exerting their influ- 
ence to the utter disgrace, discomfiture, and total suppression, 
of their political opponents. 

The Tories, on the other hand, thought it still possible, 
while renouncing every plan of opposing the accession of King 
George, to present themselves before him in such a manner as 
might command regard ; for the number, quality, and import- 
ance of a party which comprised a great majority of the estab- 
lished clergy, the greater part of both the universities, many, 
if not the largest portion of the lawyers, and the bulk of the 
proprietors of the soil, or what is called the landed interest, 
rendered their appearanse imposing. Though dejected and 
humbled, therefore, by their fall from power, they consoled 
themselves with the idea that they were too numerous and too 
important to be ill received by a sovereign whose accession 
they had not opposed, and whom, on the contrary, they had 
shown themselves willing to acknowledge in the capacity of 
their monarch, disproving, as they might be disposed to think, 
by their dutiful demonstrations, any rumours which might have 
reached his Majesty of the disafieciiou of many among them to 
his person. 

It would certainly have been the best policy of the newly 
enthroned monarch to have received and rewarded the services 
of the Whigs, without lending himself to the gratification of 
their political enmities. There was little policy in taking 
measures which were likely to drive into despair, and probably 
into rebellion, a large party among bis subjects; and there 
might have been more wisdom, perhaps, as well as magnani- 
mity, in overlooking circumstances which had occuired before 
his accession — in receiving the allegiance and dutiful profes- 
lions of the Tories, without attaching any visible doubts to 
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fcheir sincerity — in becoming thus the King of Great Britain, 
instead of the chief of a party — and by stifling the remem- 
brance of old feuds, and showing himself indifferently the pater- 
nal ruler of all his subjects, to have convinced any who re- 
mained disaffected, that if they desired to have another prince 
they had at least no personal reason for doing so. 

Wc cannot, however, be surprised that George I., a foreign 
prince, totally unacquainted with the character of the British 
nation, their peculiar constitution, and the spirit of their parties, 
— which usually appear, when in the act of collision, much more 
violent and extravagant than they prove to be when a cessation 
of hostilities takes place, — should have been disposed to throw 
himself into the arms of the Whigs, who could plead their 
sufferings for having steadily adhered to his interest ; or that 
those who had been his steady adherents should have found 
him willingly inclined to aid them in measures of vindictive 
retaliation upon their opponents, whom he had some reason to 
regard as his personal enemies. It was a case in which to 
forgive would have been politic as well as magnanimous ; but 
to resent injuries, and revenge thorn, was a course natural to 
human feeling. 

The late ministers seemed for a time disposed to abide the 
shock of the enmity of their political rivals. Lord Oxford 
waited on the King at his lauding, and, though coldly received, 
remained in London till imj)eached of high treason by the House 
of Commons, and committed to the Tower. Lord Boling- 
broke continued to exercis(3 his office of Secretary of State 
until he was almost forcibly deprived of it. An impeachment 
was also brought against him. His conscience probably pleaded 
guilty, for he retired to France, and soon after becnine Secre- 
tary to the Chevalier de St. George. The Duke of Ormond, 
a nobleman of popular <]uaUtie8, brave, generous, and liberal, 
was in like manner impeached, and in like manner made his 
escape to France, ilia fate was peculiarly regretted, for the 
general voice exculpated him from taking any step with a view 
to selfish aggrandisement. Several of the Whigs themselves, 
who were disposed to prosecute to the uttermost the mysterious 
Oxford and the intriguing Bolingbroke, were inclined to 
sympathise with the gallant and generous cavalier who had 
always professed openly the principles on which he acted. 
Many other distinguished persons of the Tory party were 
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thrfeatened with prosecutions, or actually subjected to them; 
which filled the whole body with fear and alarm, and inclined 
some of the leaders amon^rst them to listen to the desperate 
counsels of the more zealous Jacobites, who exhorted them to 
try their strength with an enemy who showed themselves im- 
placable, and not to submit to their ruin without an effort to 
defend themselves. A large party of the pojnilace all through 
the country, and in London itself, renewed the cry of High 
Church for ever,” with which were mingled the names of 
Ormond and Oxford, the principal persons under prosecution. 
Among the clergy there were found many who, out of zeal 
for their order, encouraged the lower classes in their disorderly 
proceedings ; in which they burnt and destroyed the meeting- 
houses of dissenters, pillaged tlie houses of their ministers, 
and committed all those irregularities by which an English mob 
is distinguished, but whose vehemence of sentiment generally 
evaporates in such acts of clamour and violence. 

There were, however, deeper symptoms of disaffection than 
those displayed in the empty roar and senseless ravage of the 
populace. Bolingbroke and Ormond, who had both found 
refuge at the court of the Pretender to the crown, and ac- 
knowledged his title, carried on a secret correspondence with 
the Tories of influence and rank in England, and encouraged 
them to seek, in a general insurrection for the cause of James IIL, 
a remedy for the evils with which they were threatened, both 
personally and as a political i^arty. But England had been 
long a peaceful country. The gentry were opulent, and little 
disposed to risk, in the event of war, their fortunes and comforts. 
Strong assistance from France might have rendered the proposal 
of an insun’cction more acceptable ; but tlie successful diplomacy 
of Lord Stair at the court of Louis destroyed all hopes of this, 
unless on a pitifully small scale. Another resource occurred to 
the Jacobite leaders which might be attained by instigating 
Scotland to set the example of insurrection. The gentry in 
that country were ready for war, which had been familiar to 
them on many occasions during the lives of their fathers and 
their own. They might be easily induced to take arms — the 
Highlanders, to whom war was a state preferable to peace, 
were sure to take the field with them — the Border counties of 
England were most likely to catch the flame, from the disposi- 
tion of many of the gentry there, — and the conflagration, it 
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waa expected, might, in the present humour of the nation, be 
extended all over England. To effect a rising, therefore, in 
Scotland, with a view to a general insurrection throughout 
Great Britain, became the principal object of those who were 
affected by, or who resented, the prosecutions directed with so 
much rigour against the members of Queen Anne’s hist ministry. 

John, eighteenth Lord Erskiiie, and eleventh Earl of Mar, 
whom we have repeatedly mentioned as Secretary of State 
during the last years of Queen Anne, and as the person to whom 
the distribution of money among the Highland clans, and the 
general management of Scottish affiiirs, was entrusted by her 
Ministry, was natimally considered as the person best qualified 
to bring his countrymen to the desired point. Mar had not 
felt any difficidty in changing from the Whig principles wliich 
ho professed at the time of the Union, — on which occasion he 
was one of the Scottish Secretaries of State, — to the Tory 
principles of Bolingbroke, which he now professed. We do him, 
therefore, no wrong in supposing that he would not have sturdily 
rejected any proposal from the court of George I. to return 
to the party of Whig and Low^ Church. At least it is certain, 
that wh(*n the heads of the Tory party had determined to sub- 
mit themselves to George I., Lord Mar, in following the general 
example, endeavoured to distinguish himself by a display of 
influence and consequence which might mark him as a man 
whose adJjerence was worth securing, and wlio was, at the same 
time, willing to attach himself to the new sovereign. In a 
letter addressed to King George while in Holland, and dated 
30th August 1714, the Earl expresses great apprehension that 
his loyalty or zesd for the King’s interests may have been mis- 
represented to his Majesty, because hf' found himself the only 
one of Queen Anne’s servants whom the Hanoverian ministers 
at the court of London did not visit. His Lordship then pleads 
the loyalty of his ancestors, his own services at the Union, and 
in passing the Act of Succession ; and, assuring the King that 
he will find him as faitliful a subject and servant as ever any 
of his family had been to the preceding Ro^ al race, or as he 
himself had been to the late Queen, he conjures him not to 
believe any misrepresentations of his conduct, and concludes 
\nth a devout prayer for the quiet and peaceful reign of the 
monarch, in disturbing which he himself was destined to be the 
prime instrument. 
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But it was not only on his individual application that the 
Earl of Mar expected indemnity, and perhaps f^xvour, at the 
court of George I. He desired also to display his influence 
over the Highlanders, and for that purpose procured a letter, 
subscribed by a number of the most influential chiefs of the 
clans, addressed to himself, as having an estate and interest in 
the Highlands, conjuring liim to assure the Government of their 
loyalty to his sacred Majesty, King George, and to protect them, 
and the heads of other clans who, from distance, could not at- 
tend at the signing of the letter, against the misrepresentations 
to which they might be exposed ; protesting, that as they had 
been reatly to follow Lord Mar's directions in obeying Queen 
Anne, so they would be equally forward to concur with him in 
faithMly serving King George.^ At the same time, a loyal 
address of the clans to the same effect, drawn up by Lord 
Grange, brother to Mar, was forwarded to and placed in the 
hands of the Earl, to be delivered to the King at his landing. 
Lord Mar attended at Greenwich accordingly, and doubtless 
expected a favourable reception, when delivering to the new 
monarch a recognition of his authority on the part of a class 
of his subjects who were supposed to be inimical to his accession, 
and were certainly best prepared to disturb his new reign. Lord 
Mar was, however, informed that the King would not receive 
the address of the clans, alleging it had been concocted at the 
court of the Pretender; and he was at the same time com- 
manded to deliver up the seals, and informed that the King 
had no further occasion for his services. 

On the policy of this repidse it is almost unnecessary to 
make observations. Although it might be very true that the 
address was made up with the sanction of the Chevalier de St. 
George and his advisers, it was not less the interest of George 1. 
to have received with the usual civility the expressions of 
homage and allegiance which it contained. In a similar situa- 
tion King William did not hesitate to receive, with apparent 
confidence, the submission of tho Highland clans, though it was 
well understood that it was made under the express authority of 

' The Highhind chiefs who adhibited their signatures to this letter, 
were Maclean of Maclean ; Macdonnell of Glengarry ; Mackenzie of Frasor- 
dale ; Cameron of Lochiel ; Macleod of Contulick ; Macdonald of Kep- 
poch ; Grant of Glcnnioristown ; Macintosh of Macintosh ; Chisholm pf 
Comar ; Maepherson of Cluny ; and Sir Donald Macdonald. 
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King James II. A monarch whose claim to obedience is yet 
young, ought in policy to avoid an immediate quarrel with any 
part of his subjects who are ready to profess allegiance as such. 
His aiithority is, like a transplanted tree, subject to injury from 
each sudden blast, and ought, therefore, to be secured from 
such until it is gradually connected by the ramification of its 
roots incorjjorating themselves with the soil in which it is 
planted, A sudden gusfe may in the one case overturn 'what 
in the other can defy the rage of a continued tempest. It seems 
at least C(u tain, that in bluntly, and in a disparaging manner, 
refusing an address expressing allegiance and loyalty, and 
affronting the haughty courtier by whom it was presented, 
King George exposed his government to the desperate alterna- 
tive of civil war, and the melancholy expedient of closing it by 
bringing many noble victims to the scaffold, which during the 
reign of his predecessors hjwi never been stained with British 
blood shed for political causes. The impolicy, however, cannot 
justly be imputed to a foreign prince, who, looking at the list 
of Celtic names, and barbarously unpronounceable designations 
which were attached to the address, could not be supposed to 
infer from thence that the subscribers were collectively ciipable 
of bringing into the field, on the shortest notice, ten thousand 
men, who, if not regular soldiers, were accustomed to a sort of 
discipline which rendered them equal to such. There were 
many around the King who could have informed him on this 
subject ; and to their failing to do so the bloodshed and con- 
comitant misfortunes of the futiue civil war must justly be 
attributed. 

The Earl of Mar, thus repulsed in his advances to the new 
monarch, necessarily concluded that his ruin was determined 
on ; and, with the desire of revenge, Avhich was natural at least, 
if not justifiable, he resolved to place himself at the head of the 
disafiected party in Scotland, encouraging them to instant in- 
surrection, and paying back the contumely with which his offer 
of service had been rejected by endangering the throne of the 
Prince at whose hands he had exi>erienoc(] such an insult. 

It was early in August 1715 that the Earl of Mar embarked 
at Gravesend, in the strictest incognito, having for his com- 
panions Major-General Hamilton and Colonel Hay, men of some 
military experience. They sailed in a coal -sloop, w'orking, it 
was said, their passage, the better to maintain their disguise, 
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landed at Newcastle, hired a vessel there, and then proceeded 
to the small port of Elie, on the eastern shore of Fife, a county 
which then abounded with friends to the Jacobite cause. The 
state of this province in other respects offered facilities to Mar. 
It is a peninsula, separated from Lothian by the Firth of Forth, 
and from the sliire of Angus by that of Tay ; and as it did not, 
until a very late period, hold much intercourse with the metro- 
polis, though so near it in point of distance, it seemed like a 
district separated from the rest of Scotland, and was sometimes 
jocosely termed the ^‘Kingdom of Fife.” The commonalty 
were, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, almost exclu- 
sively attached to the Presbyterian persuasion ; but it was 
otherwise with the gentry, who were numerous in this province 
to a degree little known in other parts of Scotland. Its security 
during the long wars of former centuries had made it early 
acquainted with civilisation. The value of the soil on the sea- 
coasts, at least, had admitted of great subdivision of property, 
and there is no county of Scotland which displays so many 
country-seats within so short a distance of each other. These 
gentlemen were, as we have said, chiefly of the Tory persuasion, 
or, in other words, Jacobites ; for the subdivision of politicians 
termed WhimsicaU or Toriea aUaclied to the House of Hanover^ 
could hardly be said to exist in Scotland, though well known in 
South Britain. Besides their tenants the Fife lairds were most 
of them men who had not much to lose in civil broils, having to 
support an establishment considerably above the actual rents of 
their estates, wdiich were, of course, impaired by increasing 
debts; they were, tliereforc, the less unwilling to engage in 
dangerous enterprises. As a party affecting the mannei-s of the 
ancient Cavaliers, they were jovial in their habits, and cautious 
to omit no opportunity of drinking the King^s health ; a point 
of loyalty wliich, like virtue of other kinds, had its own im- 
mediate reward. Loud and bold talkers, the Jacobites had 
accustomed themselves to think they were the prevailing party ; 
an idea whic.h those of any particular faction, who converse 
exclusively with each other, are usually found to entertain. 
Their want of knowledge of the world, and the total absence of 
newspapers, save those of a strong party leaning, whose doctrines 
or facts they took care never to correct by consulting any of an 
opposite tendency, rendered them at once curious and credulous. 
This slight sketch of the Fife lairds may be applied, with equal 
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justice, to the Jacobite country gentleman of that period in 
most counties of Scotland. They had virtues to balance their 
faults and follies. The political principles they followed had 
been handed down to them from their fathera; they were 
connected, in their ideas, with the honour of their country ; 
and they were prepared to deftmd them with a degree of zeal 
which valued not the personal risks in which the doing so might 
place life and property. There were also individuals among 
them who had natural talents improved by education. But, in 
general, the persons whom the Earl of JMar was now desirous 
to stir up to some sudden act of mutiny were of that frank and 
fearless class who are not guilty of seeing far before them. 
They had already partaken in the general excitation caused by 
Queen Anne’s death, and the approaching crisis which was 
expected to follow that important event. They had struggled 
with the Whig gentry, inferior in number, but generally more 
alert and sagacious in counsel and action, concerning the a<l- 
drcsscs of head-courts, and the scats on the bench of justices. 
Many of them had commissioned swords, carabines, and pistols, 
from abroad. They had bought up horses fit for military service ; 
and some had taken into their service additional domestics, 
selecting in preference men who had served in some of the 
dragoon regiments, which had been reduced in consequence of 
the peace of Utrecht. Still, notwithstanding these preparations 
for a rising, some of the leading men in Fife, as elsewhere, 
were disposed to hesitate before engaging in the irretrievable 
step of rebellion against the established government. Their 
reluctance was overcome by the- impatience of the majority, 
excited by the flattering though premature ruraoiu-s which were 
actively circulated by a set of men who might be termed the 
Intelligencers of the faction. 

It is well known that in every great political body there are 
persons, usually neither the wisest, the most important, or most 
estimable, who endeavour to gain personal consequence by 
pretending peculiar access to information concerning its most 
intimate concerns, and who are equally credulous in believing, 
and indefatigable in communicating, whatever nimours are 
afloat concerning the affairs of the party whom they encumber 
by adhering to. With several of these Lord Mar communicated, 
and exalted their hopes to the highest pitch by the advan- 
tageous light in which he placed the politicfil matters which 
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he wished them to support, trusting to the exaggerations and 
amplifications with which they were sure to retail what he had 
said. 

Such agents, changing what had been stated as probabilities 
into certainties, furnished an answer to every objection which 
could be f>ffered by the more pmdeiit of their party. If any 
cautious f)crson objected to stir before the English Jacjobites 
had shown themselves serious — some one of these active 
vouchers was ready to affirm that everything was on the point 
of a general rising in England, and only waited the appearance 
of a French fleet with ten thousand men, headed by the Duke 
of Ormond. Did the listener prefer an invasion of Scotland, — 
the same number of men, with the Duke of Berwick at their 
head, were as readily promised. Supplies of every kind were 
measured out, according to the desire of the auditors ; and if 
any was moderate enough to restrain his wish to a pair f»f pis- 
tols for his own use, he was assured of twenty brace to accom- 
modate his friends and neighbours. This kind of mutual de- 
lusion was every day increasing ; for as those who engaged in 
the conspiracy were interested in obtaining as many {)roselytes 
as possible, they became active circulators of the sanguine hopes 
and expectations by which they, perhaps, began already to suspect 
that they had been themselves deceived. 

It is true, that looking abroad at the condition of Europe, 
these unfortunate gentlemen ought to have seen that the state 
of France at that time was far from being such as to authorise 
any expectations of the prodigal supfffies which she was repre- 
sented as being ready to furnish, or, rather, as being in the act 
of furnishing. Nothing wiis less likely than that that kingdom, 
just extricated from a war in which it had been nearly ruined, 
by a peace so much more advantageous than they had reason to 
expect, should have been disposed to aflbrd a pretext for break- 
ing the treaty which had pacified Europe, and for renewing 
against France the confederacy under whose pressure she had 
nearly sunk. This was more ospeciaUy the case, 
when, by the death of Louis XIV,, whose ambition 
and senseless vanity had cost so much blood, the 
government devolved on the Regent Duke of Orleans. Had 
Louis survived, it is probable that, although he neither did nor 
dared to have publicly adopted the cause of the Chevalier de St. 
deorge, as was indeed evident by his refusing to receive him at 
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his court j yet the recollection of his promise to the dying 
James II., as well as the wish to embarrass England, might have 
induced him to advance money, or give snme miderhand 
assistance to the unhappy exile. But, upon Louis’s death, the 
policy of tlie Duke of Orleans, who had no personal ties what- 
ever with the Chevalier de St. George, induced him to keep 
entire good faith with Britain — to comply with tlie requisitions 
of the Earl of Stair — and to put a stop to all such preparations 
in the French ports as the vigilance of that minister had de- 
tected, and denounced as being made, for the purpose of favour- 
ing the Jacobite insurrection. Thus, ^diile the Chevalier dc 
St. George W'as represented as obtaining succours in arms, money, 
and troops, from France to an amount which that kingdom 
could hardly liave supplied, and from her inferiority in naval 
force (jertaiuly must have found it difficult to have transported 
into Britain, even in Louis’s most palmy days, the ports of 
that country were even closed against such exertions as the 
Chevalier might make upon a small scale by means of his 
private resources. 

But the death of Louis XIV. was represented in Scotland as 
lather favourable than otherwise to the cause of James the 
IVetender. The power of France was now wielded, it was said, 
by a courageous and active young prince, to whose character 
enterprise was more natural than to that of an aged and heart- 
broken old man, and who would, of course, bo ready to hazard 
as much, or more, in the cause of the Jacobites, than the late 
monarch had so often promised. In short, the death of Louis 
the Great, long the hope and prop of the Jacobite cause, was 
boldly represented as a favourable event during the present 
crisis. 

Although a little dispassionate inquiry would have dispelled 
the fantastic hopes, founded on the baseless rumour of foreign 
assistance, yet such fictions as I have here alluded to, tending 
to exalt the zeal and spirits of the party, were circulated because 
they were believed, and believed because they were circulated ; 
and the genthimen of Stirlingshire, Perth, Angus, and Fifeshire 
began to leave their homes and assemble in arms, though in 
small parties, at the foot of the Grampian HUJs, expecting the 
issue of Lord Mar’s negotiations in the Highlands. 

Upon leaving Fifeshire, having communicated with such 
gentlemen as were most likely to serve his purpose, Mar pro- 
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ceeded instantly to his own estates of Braemar, lying along the 
side of the river Dee, and took up his residence with Farquhar- 
son of Invercauld. This gentleman was chief of the clan Far- 
quharsoii, and could command a very considerable body of men. 
But he was vassal to Lord Mar for a small part of his estate, 
which gave the Earl considerable influence with him ; not, how- 
ever, sufijcient to induce him to place himself and followers in 
such hazard as would have been occasioned by an instant rising. 
He went to Aberdeen to avoid importunity on the subject, 
having previously declared to Mar that he would not take arms 
until the Chevalier de St. George liad actually landed. At a 
later period he joined the insurgents. 

Disappointed in this instance, Mar conceived that as des- 
perate resolutions are usually most readily adopted in large 
assemblies, where men are hurried forward by example, and 
prevented from retreating or dissenting by shame, he should 
best attain his purpose in a large convocation of the chiefs and 
men of rank who professed attachment to the exiled family. 
The assembly was made under pretext of a grand hunting 
match, which, as maintained in the Highlands, was an occasion 
of general rendezvous of a peculiar nature. The lords attended 
at the head of their vassals, all, even Lowland guests, attired 
in the Highland garb, and the sport was carried on upon a 
scale of rude magnificence. A circuit of many miles was formed 
around the wild desolate forests and wildernesses, which are 
inhabited by the red deer, and is called the tinchel. Upon a 
signal given, the hunters who compose the tinchel begin to 
move inwanls, closing the circle, and driving the terrified deer 
before them, with whatever else the forest contains of wild 
animals who cannot elude the surrounding sportsmen. Being 
in this manner concentrated and crowded together, they are 
driven down a defile, where the principal hunters lie in wait for 
them, and show their dexterity by marking out and shooting 
those bucks which are in season. As it required many men to 
form the tinchel, the attendance of vassals on these occasions 
was strictly insisted upon. Indeed, it was one of the feudal 
services required by the law, attendance on the superior at 
hunting being as regularly required as at hosting, that is, join- 
ing his banner in war j or watching and warding, garrisoning, 
namely, his castle in times of danger. 

An occasion such as this was highly favourable ; and the 
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general love of sport, and well-known fame of the forest of 
Braemar for game of every kind, assembled many of the men 
of rank and influence who resided within reach of the rendez- 
vous, and a gieat number of persons besides, wlm, though of 
less coiiKsequence, served to give the meeting the appearance of 
numbers. This great council was held about the 26th of 
August, and it may be supposed they did not amuse themselves 
much with hunting, though it was the pretence and watchword 
of their meeting. 

Among the noblemen of distinction there appeared in per- 
son, or by representation, the Mjirquis of Hiiiitly, eldest son 
of the Duke of Gordon ; the Marijuis of Tiilliebardine, eldest 
son of the Duke of Athole ; the Earls of Nithsdale, IMarischal, 
Traquair, Errol, Soutliesk, Oarnwath, Scaforth, and Linlith- 
gow; the Viscounts of Kilsythe, Kenmuir, Kingston, and 
Stormount ; the Lords Kollo, Duffus, Dninimond, Strathallan, 
Ogilvy, and Nairne. Of the chiefs of clans, there attended 
Glengarry, Campbell of Gleiidarule, on the part of the powerful 
Earl of Brcadalbane, with others of vaiious degrees of import- 
ance in the Highlands. 

When this council was assembleil, the Earl of J\Iar addressed 
them ill a species of eloquence which was his principal accom- 
plishment, and which was particularly qmilificd to succeed with 
the high-spirited and zealous men by whom ho was surrounded. 
He confessed, with tears in his eyes, that he had himself been 
but too instruineiitai in forwarding the Union between England 
and Scotland, which had given the English the power, as they 
had the disposition, to enslave the latter kingdom. Ho urged 
that the Prince of Hanover was a usmpiug intruder, governing 
by means of an encroaching and innovating faction ; and that 
the only mode to escape his tyranny was to rise boldly in 
defence of their lives and projicrty, and to establish on the 
throne the lawful heir of these realms. Ho declared that he 
himself was determined to set up tlie standard of James HI., 
and summon around it all those over whom he liad intluence, 
and to hazard his fortune and life in the cause. He invited all 
who heard him to unite iu the same generous resolution. He 
was large in his promises of assistance from France in troops 
and money, and persisted in the story that two descents were 
to take place, one in England under the command of Ormond, 
the other in Scotland under that of the Duke of Berwick. He 
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ivlso strongly assured his hearers of the certainty of a general 
insurrection in England, but alleged the absolute necessity of 
showing them an example in the north, for which the present 
time was most appropriate, as there were few regular troops in 
Scotland to restrain their operations, and as they might look 
for assistance to Sweden as well as to France. 

It has been said that Mar, on this memorable occasion, 
showed letters from the ChevaUer de St. George, with a com- 
mission nominating the Earl his lieutenant-general and com- 
mander-in-chief of his armies in Scotland. Other accounts say, 
more probably, that Mar did not produce any other credentials 
than a picture of the Chevalier, which he repeatedly kissed, in 
testimony of zeal for the cause of the original, and that he did 
not at the time pretend to the supreme command of the enter- 
prise. This is also the account given in the statement of the 
transaction drawn up by Mar himself, or under his eye, where 
it is plainly said that it was nearly a month after the standard 
was set up ere the Earl of Mar could procure a commission. 

The number of persons of rank who were assembled, the 
eloquence with which topics were publicly urged which had 
been long the secret inmates of every bosom, had their effect 
on the assembled guests; and every one felt that to oppose 
the current of the Earl's discourse by remonstrance or objection, 
would be to expose himself to the charge of cowardice or of 
disaffection to the common cause. It was agreed that all of 
them should return home, and raise, under various pretexts, 
whatever forces they could individually command against a 
day, fixed for the 3d of September, on which they were to hold 
a second meeting at Aboyne, in Aberdeenshire, in order to 
settle how they were to take the field. The Marquis of Huntly 
alone declined to be bound to any limited time ; and, in con- 
sequence of his high rank and importance, he was JiUowed to 
regulate his own motions at his own pleasure. 

Thus ended that celebrated hunting in Braemar which, as 
the old bard says of that of Chevy Chace, might, from its con- 
sequences, be wept by a generation w^hich was yet unborn.^ 
There was a circumstance mentioned at the time, which tended 

* * ** To drive the deer with hound and hom, 

Earl Percy took his way ; 

The child may rue that is unborn, 

The hunting of that day.” — Ballad of Chevy Chace. 
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to show that all men had not forgotten that the Earl of Mar, 
on whose warrant this rash enterprise was undertaken, was con- 
sidered by some as rather too versatile to be fully trusted. As 
the castle of Braemar was overflowing with guests, it chanced 
that, as was not unusual on such occasions, many of the gentle- 
men of the secondary class could not obtain beds, but were ob- 
liged to spend the night around the kitchen fire, which was then 
accounted no great grievance. An English footman, a domestic 
of the Earl, was of a very different opinion. Accustomed to 
the accommodations of the south, he came bustling in among 
the gentlemen, and complained bitterly of being obliged to sit 
up all night, notwithstanding he shared the hardship with his 
betters, saying, that rather than again expose himself to such 
a strait he would return to his own country and turn Whig. 
However he soon after comforted himself by resolving to trust 
to his master’s dexterity for escaping every great danger. 
“ Let my lord alone,” he said ; “ if he finds it necessary he can 
turn cat-in-pan with any man in England.” 

While the Lowland gentlemen were assembling their squad- 
rons, and the Highland chiefs lev>dng their men, an incident 
took place in the metropolis of Scotland which showed that 
the spirit of enterprise which animated the Jacobites had ex- 
tended to the capital itself 

James, Lord Drummond, son of that unfortunate Earl of 
Perth who, having served James VII. as Chancellor of Scot- 
land, had shared the exile of his still more unfortunate master, 
and been rewarded witli the barren title of Duke of Perth, 
was at this time in Edinburgh; and by means of one Mr. 
Arthur, who had been formerly an ensign in the Scots Guards, 
and quartered in the Castle, had formed a plan of surprising 
that inaccessible fortress, which resembled an exploit of Thomas 
Randolph, or the Black Lord James of Douglas, rather than 
a feat of modern war. This Ensign Arthur found means of 
seducing, by money and promises, a sergeant named Ainslie, 
and two privates, who engaged that when it was their duty 
to watch on the w^alls which rise from the precipice looking 
northward, near the Sally-port, they would be prepared to pull 
up from the bottom certain rope-laddere prepared for the purpose, 
and furnished with iron grapplings to make them fast to the 
battlements. By means of these, it was concluded that a 
select party of Jacobites might easily scale the walls, and make 
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themselves masters of tlie place. By a beacou placed on a 
particular part of the Castle, three rounds of artillery, and a 
succession of fires made from hill to hill through Fife and 
Angus shires, the signal of success was to be communicated to 
the Earl of Mar, who was to hasten forward with such forces as 
he had collected, and take possession of the capital city and chief 
strength of Scotland. 

There was no difficulty in finding agents in this perilous and 
important enterprise. Fifty Highlanders, picked men, were 
summoned up from Lord Drummond^s estates in Perthshire, 
and fifty more were selected among the Jacobites of the metro- 
polis. These last were disbanded officers, writers* clerks and 
apprentices, and other youths of a class considerably above the 
mere vulgar. Drummond, otherwise called MacGregor, of 
Balhaldie, a Highland gentleman of great courage, was named 
to command the enterprise. If successful, this achievement 
must have given the Earl of Mar and his forces the command 
of the greater part of Scotland, and afforded them a safe and 
ready means of communication with the English malcontents, 
the want of which was afterwards so severely felt. He would 
also have obtained a large supply of money, arms, and ammu- 
nition deposited in the fortress, all of which were most needful 
for his enterprise. And the apathy of Lieutenant -Colonel 
Stewart, then deputy-governor of the castle, was so great that, 
in spite of numerous blunders on the part of the conspirators, 
and an absolute revelation on the subject made to Government, 
the surprise had very nearly taken place. 

The younger conspirators who were to go on this forlorn hope, 
had not discretion in proportion to their courage. Eighteen 
of them, on the night appointed, weio engaged drinking in a 
tippling house, and were so careless in their communications, 
that the hostess was able to tell some person who inquired 
what the meeting was about, that it consisted of young gentle- 
men who were in the act of having thoir hair powdered, in 
order to go to the attack of the castle. At last the full secret 
was entrusted to a woman. Arthur, their guide, had communi- 
cated the plot to his brother, a medical man, and engaged him 
in the enterprise. But when the time for executing it drew 
nigh, the doctor’s extreme melancholy was observed by his wife, 
who, like a second Belvidera or Portia, suffered him not to rest 
until she extorted the secret from him, which she communicated 
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in an anonymous letter to Sir Adam Oockburn of" Ormiston, 
then Lord Justice-Clerk, who instantly des[>atched the intelli- 
gence to the castle. The news arrived so critically that it was 
with difficulty the messenger obtained entrance ; and even then 
the deputy-governor, disbelieving the intelligence, or secretly 
well affected to the cause of the Pretender, contented himself 
with directing the rounds and patrols to be made with peculiar 
care, and retired to rest. 

In the meantime, the Jacobite storming party had rendez- 
voused at the churchyard of the West Kirk, and pro- 
ceeded to post themselves beneath the castle wall. 

They had a part of their rope-ladders in readiness, but the arti- 
ficer, one Charles Forbes, a merchant in Edinburgh, who ought 
to have been there with the remainder, which had been made 
under his direction, was nowhere to be seen. Nothing could 
be done during his absence ; but, actuated by their impatience 
the party scrambled up the rock, and stationed themselves be- 
neath the wall, at the point where their accomplice kept sentry. 
Here they found him ready to perform his stipulated part of 
the bargain, by pulling up the ladder of ropes which was 
designed to give them admittance. He exhorted them, however, 
to be speedy, telling them he was to be relieved by the patrol 
at twelve o’clock, and if the affair were not completed before 
that hour, that he could give no farther assistance. The time 
was fast flying, when Balhaldie, the commander of the storming 
party, persuaded the sentinel to pull up the grapnel, and make 
it fiist to the battlements, that it might appear whether or not 
they had length of ladder sufficient to make the attempt. But 
it proved, as indeed they had expected, more than a fathom too 
short. At half-past eleven o’clock the steps of the patrol, who 
had been sent tlieir rounds earlier than usual, owing to the 
message of the Lord Justice-Clerk, were heard approacliing, 
on which the sentinel exclaimed, with an oath, “Here come 
the rounds I have been telling you of this half hour ; you have 
ruined both yourself and me; I can serve you no longer.” 
With that he threw down the grappling-iron and ladders, and 
in the hope of covering his own guilt, fired his musket, and 
cried “Enemy!” Every man was then compelled to shift for 
himself, the patrol Bring on them from the wall Twelve 
soldiers of the burgher guard, who had been directed by the Lord 
Justice-Clerk to make the round of the castle on the outside, 
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took prisoners three youths, who insisted that they were found 
there by mere accident, and an old man Captain MacLean, an 
officer of James VII., who was much bruised by a fall from the 
rocks. The rest of the party escai)ed alongst the north bank of 
the North Loch, through the fields called Barefoord’s Parks, 
on which the New Town of Edinburgh now stands. In their 
retreat they met their tardy engineer, Charles Forbes, loaded 
with the ladders which were so much wanted a quarter of an 
hour before. Had it not been for his w^ant of punctuality the 
information and precautions of the Lord Justice-Clerk would 
have been insufficient for the safety of the place. It does not 
appear that any of the conspirators were punished, nor would 
it have been easy to obtain proof of their guilt. The treacher- 
ous sergeant was hanged by sentence of a court-martial, and 
the deputy-governor (whose name of Stewart might perhaps 
aggravate the suspicion that attached to him) was deprived of 
his office, and imprisoned for some time. 

It needed not this open attack on the castle of Edinburgh, 
or the general news of Lord Mar’s Highland armament, and 
the rising of the disaffected gentlemen in arms througliout 
most of the counties of Scotland, to call the attention of King 
George’s Government to the disturbed state of that part of his 
dominions. Measures for defence were hastily adopted. The 
small number of regular troops who were then in Scotland 
were concentrated, for the purpose of forming a camp at Stir- 
ling, in order to prevent the rebels from seizing the bridge 
over the Forth, and thereby forcing their way into the Low 
country. But four regiments, on the peace establishment, 
only mustered two hundred and fifty-seven men each; four 
regiments of dragoons were considerably under two hundred to 
a regiment — a total of only fifteen hundred men at the utmost. 

To increase these slender forces, two regiments of dragoons, 
belonging to the Earl of Stair, with two regiments of foot quar- 
tered in the north of England, were ordered to join the camp 
at Stirling with all possible despatch. The foot regiments of 
Clayton and Wightman, with the dragoons of Evans, were re- 
called from Ireland. The six thousand auxiliary forces with 
whom the Dutch had engaged, in case of need, to guarantee the 
succession of the House of Hanover, were required of the 
States, who accordingly ordered the Scotch regiments in their 
service to march for the coast, but excused themselves fi:om 
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actually embarking them, in consequence of the French ambas- 
sador having disowned, in the strongest manner, any intent on 
the part of his court to aid the factions in England by sending 
over the Pretender to Britain, or to assist those who were in 
arms in his behalf. The Dutch alleged this as a sufficient 
reason for suspending the shipment of these auxiliaries. 

Besides these military measures, the Ministers of George L 
were not remiss in taking such otliei*s fus might check the prime 
caiLse of rebellions in Scotland, namely, that feudal influence 
possessed by the aristocracy over their vassals, tenants, and 
dependants, by which the gi‘cat men, when disgraced or disaj)- 
pointed, had the power of calling to arms, at their pleasure, a 
number of imlividuals, who, however unwilling they might be 
to rise against the Government, durst not, and could not, with- 
out great loss and risk of oppression, oppose themselves to their 
superior’s pleasure. 

On the 30th of August, therefore, an act was passed for the 
purpose of encouraging loyalty in Scotland, a plant which of 
late years had not been found to agree with the climate of that 
cold and northern country, or at least, were found to luxuriate, 
it was of a nature different from that known by the same name 
at Westminster. 

This statute, commonly called the Clan Act, enacted : 1. 
That if a feudal supt^rior went into rebellion, and became liable 
to the pains of high treason, all such vassals holding lands 
under him, as should continue in their allegiance, should in 
future hold these lands of the crown. 2. If a tenant should 
have remained at the King’s peace wliile his landlord had been 
engaged in rebellion, and convicted of treason, the space of two 
years’ gratuitous possession should be added to that tenant’s 
lease. 3. If the superior should remain loyal and peaceful 
while the vassal should engage in rebellion and incur convic- 
tion of high treason, then the fief, or lands held by such vassal, 
shall revert to the superior as if they had never been separated 
from his estate. 4. Another clause declared void such settle- 
ments of estates and deeds of entail as might be made on the 
first day of August 1714, or at any time tliereafter, declaring 
that they should be no bar to the forfeiture of the estates for 
high treason, seeing that such settlements had been frequently 
resorted to fi^r the sole purpose of evsuling the punishment of 
the law. 
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This remarkable act was the first considerable step towards 
unloosing the feudal fetters by which the command of the 
superior became in some measure the law of the vassal The 
clause concerning settlements and entails wtis also important, 
and rendered nugatory the attempts which had been frequently 
made to evade the punishment of forfeiture, by settlements 
made previous to the time wlien those who granted the deeds 
engaged in rebellion. Such deeds as were executed for onerous 
causes, that is, for value of some kind received, were justly 
excepted from the operation of this law. 

There was, moreover, another clause, empowering the crown 
to call upon any suspected person or persons in Scotland to 
appear at Edinburgh, or where it should be judged expedient, 
for the purpose of finding bail, with certification that their 
failure to appear should subject them to be put to the horn as 
rebels, and that they should incur the forfeiture of the liferent 
escheat. Immediately afterwards, summonses were issued to 
all the noblemen and gentlemen either actually in arms or sus- 
pected of favouring the Jacobite interest, from the Earl of Mar 
and his compeers down to Eob Roy MacGregor, the celebrated 
outlaw. The list amoimted to about fifty men of note, of which 
only two. Sir Patrick Murray and Sir Alexander Erskine, 
thought proper to surrender themselves. 

Besides these general measures, military resistance to the 
expected rebellion was prepared in a great many places, and 
particularly in borough towns and seaports. It is here to be 
remarked that a great change had taken place among the bulk 
of the people of Scotland from the ill -humour into which 
they had been put by the conclusion of the Union treaty. At 
that time, such were the effects of mortified pride, popular 
apprehension, and national antipathy, that the populace in 
every town and county would have arisen to place the Pre- 
tender on the throne, notwithstanding his professing the Catholic 
religion, and being the grandson of James YII., of whose 
persecutions, as well as those in the time of his predeces- 
sor Charles II., the Presbyterians of the west nourished such 
horrible recollections. Accordingly, we have seen that it was 
only by bribing their chiefs, and deceiving them by means of 
adroit spies, that the (/ameronians, the most zealous of Presby- 
terians, who disowned the authority of all magistrates who h^ 
not taken the Solemn League and Covenant, were prevented 
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from taking arms to dissolve the Union Parliament, and to 
declare for the cause of James III But it happened with the 
Union, as with other political measures, against which strong 
prejudices have been excited during their progress : — the com- 
plication of predicted evils were so far from being realised that 
the opponents of the treaty began to be ashamed of having 
entertained such apprehensions. None of the violent changes 
which had been foretold, none of the universal disgrace and 
desolation which had been anticipated in consequence, had arisen 
from that great measure. The enforcing of the Malt Tax was 
the most unpopulai-, and that impost had been for the time 
politically suspended. The shopkeepers of Edinburgh, who 
had supplied the peers of Scotland with luxuries, had found 
other customers, now that the aristocracy were resident in 
London, or they had turned their stock into other lines of 
commerce. The ideal consequence of a legislature of their own 
holding its sittings in the metropolis of Scotland was forgotten 
when it became no longer visible, and the abolition of the 
Scottish Privy Council might, on calm reflection, be considered 
as a national benefit rather than a privation. In short, the 
general resentment excited by the treaty of Union, once keen 
enough to suspend all other motives, was a paroxysm too 
violent to last — men recovered from it ])y slow degrees, and 
though it was still predominant in the minds t)f some classes, 
yet the opinions of the lower orders in general had in a great 
measure returned to their usual channel, and men entertained 
in the south and west, as well as in many of the boroughs, 
their usual wholesome horror for the Devil, the Pope, and 
the Pretender, wdiich, for a certain time, had been over- 
powered and lost in their apprehensions for the independence 
of Scotland. 

In 1716, also, the merchants and better class of citizens, 
who began to entertain some distant views of enriching them- 
selves by engaging in the commerce of the plantations, and 
other lucrative branche*^ of tragic, opened up by the Union, were 
no longer disposed to see anything tempting in the proposal 
of Mar and his insurgents to destroy the treaty by force ; and 
were, together with the lower classes, much better disposed to 
listen to the expostulations of the Presbyterian clergy, who, 
sensible of what they had to expect from a counter-revolution, 
exerted their influence, generally speaking, with gieat effect, in 
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support of the present Government of King George, The fniits 
of this change in the temper and feelings of the middling and 
lower classes were soon evident in the metropolis and through- 
out Scotland, In Edinburgh, men of wealth and substance 
subscribed a bond of association, in order to raise subscriptions 
for purchasing arms and maintaining troops ; and a body of the 
subscribers themscdvcs formed a regiment, under the name of 
the Associate V olun teers of Edinburgh. They were four hundred 
strong. Glasgow, with a prescient consciousness of the com- 
mercial eminence which she was to attain by means of the 
treaty of Union, contributed liberally in money to defend the 
cause of King George, and raised a good regiment of volunteers. 
The western counties of Renfrew and Ayrshire offered four 
thousand men, and the Earl of Glasgow a regiment of a 
thousand at Ins own charge. Along the Border, the Whig 
party were no less active. Dumfries distinguished itself by 
raising among the inhabitants seven volunteer companies of 
sixty men each. This was the more necessary, as an attack 
was apprehended from the many Catholics and disaffected 
gentlemen who resided in the neighbourhood. The eastern part 
of Tcviotdale supplied the Duke of Roxburgh, Sir Wilham 
Bennet of Grubet, and Sir John Pringle of Stitchel, with as 
many men as they could find arms for, being about four 
companies. The upper part of the county and the neighbour- 
ing shire of Selkirk were less willing to take arms. The 
hatred of the Union still prevailed amongst them more than 
elsewhere, inflamed, probably, by the very circumstance of their 
vicinity to England, and the recollection of the long wars 
betwixt the kingdoms. The Cameronian preachers, also, had 
possessed many speculative shepherds with their whimsical and 
chimerical doubts concerning the right of uncovenanted magis- 
trates to exercise any authority, even in the most urgent case 
of national emergency. This doctrine was aa rational as if the 
same scruptilous persons had discovered that it was unlawful to 
use the assistance of firemen during a conflagration, because 
they had not taken the Solemn League and Covenant. These 
scruples were not universal, and assumed as many different hues 
and shades as there were popular preachers to urge them ; they 
tended greatly to retard and embarrass the exertions of Govern- 
ment to prepare for defence in these districts. Even the 
popularity of the Reverend Thomas Boston, an eminent divine 
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of the period, could not raise a man for the service of Govern* 
merit out of liis parish of Ettrick. 

Notwithstanding, however, partial exceptions, the common 
people of Scotland, who were not overawed by Jacobite land- 
lords, remained generally faithful to the Protestant line of 
succession, and showed readiness to arm in its behalf. 

Having thus described the preparations for war on both sides, 
we will, in the next chapter, relate the commencement of the 
campaign. 


CHAPTEK LXVII 

liaimig of the Stavdfird/or Ihs Chevalier de St. George ^ and Proclamation 
of him as James VIIL of Scotland^ and III. of England and Ire- 
land— IiicapacUy of Mar 

Contemporary Sovereign. — France : Louis XV. 

171S 

On the 6th September 1715 the noblemen, chiefs of clans, 
gentlemen, and others, with such followers as they could 
immediately get in readiness, assembled at Aboyne; and the 
Earl of Mar, acting as General on the occasion, displayed the 
Koyal standard ^ at Castletown, in Praeinar, and proclaimed, 
with such solemnity as the time and j)lace admitted, James, 
King of Scotland, by the title of James VIII., and King of 
England, Ireland, and their dependencies, by that of James HI. 
The day was stormy, and the gilded ball which was on the top 
of the standard spear wtis blown down, — a circumstance which 
the superstitious Highlanders regarded as ominous of ill fortune ; 
while others called to mind that, by a strange coincidence, 
something of the same kind happened in the evil hour when 
King Charles I. set up his standard at Nottingham.® 

After this decisive measure, the leaders of the insurgents 
separated to proclaim King James in the towns where they bad 

^ ^’be standard was blue, having on one side the Scottish arms wrought 
in gold, on the other the thistle and ancient motto Nemo meimpune laces- 
set^ and underneath “No Union.” The peinlants of white ribbon were 
inscribc<l, the one, “for onr wTonged King and oppressed country,” and 
the other, “for our lives and liberties.” 

* “ At Nottingham, on the 25th of August 1642, Charles’s standard 
was erected about six in the evening of a very stormy and tempestuous 
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influence, and to raif<»e aa many followers as each could possibly 
command, in order to support the daring defiance which they 
had given to the established Government. 

It was not by the mildest of aU possible means that a High- 
land following, as it is called, was brought into the field at that 
period. Many vassals were, indeed, prompt and ready for 
service, for wliich their education and habits prepared them. 
But there were others who were brought to their chiefs stan- 
dard by much the same enticing mode of solicitation used in 
our own day for recruiting the navy, and there were many who 
conceived it prudent not to stir without such a degree of com- 
pulsion as might, in case of need, serve as some sort of apology 
for having been in arms at all. On this raising of the clans in 
the year 1715, the fiery cross was sent through the districts or 
countries, as tlicy are termed, inhabited by the dificrent tribes. 
This emblem consisted of two branches of wood, in the form of 
a cross, one end singed with fire, and tlio other stained with 
blood. The inhabitants transmitted the signal from house to 
house with all possible speed, and the symbol implied that those 
who should not appear at a rendezvous which was named, when 
the cross was presented, should suffer the extremities of fire 
and sword. ^ There is an intercepted letter of Mar himself, to 
John Forbes of Increrau, bailie of his lordship of Kildrummie, 
which throws considerable light on the nature of a feudal levy : — 

Jnveraidd, Sept. 9, at IsHght, 1716. 

“ Jocke — Ye was in the right not to come with the hundred 
men you sent up to-night, when I expected four times their 
numbers. It is a pretty thing my own peojde should be refrac- 
tory, when all the Highlands are rising, and Jill the Lowlands 
are expecting us to join them. Is not this the thing we are 
now about which they have been wishing these 26 years 1 
And now when it is come, and the King and country’s cause is 
at stake, will they for ever sit still and see all perish 1 I have 

day, with little other ceremony than the sound of drums and trumpets. 
Melancholy men observed many ill presages. Tliere was not one regiment 
of foot yet brought thither ; so that the trained bands which the Sheriffs 
had drawn together were all the strength the King had for his person 
and the guard of the standard. It was blown down the same night it 
had been set up, by a very strong and unruly wind, and could not be fixed 
again in a day or two, till the tempest was allayed.’* — Clarendon. 

' See JTwf Lady of the Lake^ Canto iti. 
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used gentle means too long, and so I shall be forced to put other 
orders I have in execution. I send you enclosed an order for 
the Lordship of Kildrummie, which you will immediately inti- 
mate to all my vassals. If they give ready obedience, it will 
make some amends, and if not, ye may tell them from me, that 
it will not be in my power to save them (were I willing) from 
being treated as enemies by those that are soon to join me; 
and they may depend upon it that I will bo the first to propose 
and order their being so. Particularly, let my own tenants in 
Kildrummie know, that if they come not forth with their best 
arms, I will send a party immediately to bum what they shall 
miss taking from them. And tliey may believe this only a 
threat, — but by all that^s sacred, I^U put it in execution, let my 
loss be what it will, that it may be an example to others. You 
are to teU the gentlemen that I expect them in their best ac- 
coutrements on horseback, and no excuse to be accepted of. Go 
about this with all diligence, and come yourself, and let me know 
your having done so. AH this is not only as ye will be answer- 
able to me, but to your King and country.” 

This remarkable letter is dated three days after the <lisplay- 
ing of the standard. The system of social life in the Highlands, 
wlien viewed through the vista of years, has much in it that is 
interesting and poetical ; but few modern readers would desire 
to exchange conditions with a resident within the romantic 
bounds of Mar’s lordship of Kildrummie, where such were liable 
to a peremptory summons to arms, thus ruddy enforced. 

Proceeding towards the Lowlands by short marches. Mar 
paused at the small town of Kirkmichael, and aftcjrvrards at 
Moulinc in Perthshire, moving slowly, that his friends might 
have leisure to assemble for his support. In the meantime. 
King James was proclaimed at Aberdeen by the Earl Mariscbal ; 
at Dunkeld by the Marquis of Tullibardine, contrary to the 
wishes of his father, the Duke of Atholc ; at Castle Gordon by 
the Marquis of Huntly ; at Brechin by the Earl of Pan mure, a 
rich and powerful nobleman, who had acceded to the cause since 
the rendezvous at the Braemar hunting. The same ceremony 
was performed at Montrose by the Earl of Southesk ; at Dundee 
by Graham of Dimtroon, of the family of the celebrated Olaver- 
house, and to whom King James had given that memorable 
person’s title of Viscount of Dundee ; and at Inverness by the 
Laird of Borlum, commonly called Brigadier Macintosh, from 
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his having held that rank in the service of France. This officer 
made a considerable figure during the Rebellion, in which he had 
influence to involve his chief and clan, rather contrary to the 
political sentiments of the former; he judged that Inverness 
was a station of importance, and therefore left a garrison to 
secure it from any attack on the part of the Grants, Monroes, 
or other Whig clans in the vicinity. 

The possession of the town of Perth now became a point of 
great importance, as forming the communication between the 
Highlands and the Lowlands, and being the natural capital of the 
fertile countries on the margin of the Tay. The citizens were 
divided into two parties, but the magistrates, who, at the head 
of one part of the inhabitants, had declared for King George, 
took arms and applied to the Duke of Athole, who remained in 
allegiance to the niling monarch, for a party to support them. 
The Duke sent them three or four hundred Athole Highlanders, 
and the inhabitants conceived themselves secure, especially as 
the Earl of Rothes, having assembled about four hundred militia- 
men, wfis advancing from Fife to their support. The honour- 
able Colonel John Hay, brother to the Earl of Kinnoul, took, 
however, an opportunity to collect together some fifty or a hun- 
dred horse from among the gentlemen of Stirling, Perthshire, 
and Fife, and marched towards the town. The Tory biughers, 
who were not inferior in niunbers, began to assume courage as 
these succours appeared, and the garrison of Highlanders, know- 
ing that although the Duke of Athole remained attached to the 
Government, his eldest son was in the Earl of Maris army, gave 
way to their own inclinations, which were decidedly Jacobi fcical, 
and joined Colonel Hay for the purpose of disarming the Whig 
burghers, to whose assistance they had been sent. Thus Perth, 
by a concurrence of accidents, fell into the hands of 
18th Sept, insurgent Jacobites, and gave them the command 
of all the Lowlands in the east part of Scotland. Still, as the 
town was but slightly fortified, it might have been recovered 
by a sudden attack, if a detachment had been made for that 
purpose from the regular camp at Stirling. But General 
Whetham, who as yet commanded there, was not an officer of 
activity. He was indeed superseded by the Duke of Argyle, 
commander-in-chief in Scotland, who came to Stirling on the 
14th September ; but the opportunity of regaining Perth no 
longer existed. The town had been speedily reinforced, and 
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secured for tlie Jacobite interest, by about two hundred men, 
whom the Earl of Strathmore had raised to join the Earl ol 
Mar, and a body of Fifeshire cavalry who had arrayed them- 
selves for the same service under the Master of Sinclair. Both 
these noblemen were remarkable characters. 

The Earl of Strathmore, doomed to lose his life in this fatal 
broil, was only about eighteen years old, but at that early age he 
exhibited every symptom of a brave, generous, and modest dis- 
position, and his premature death disap}X)inted the most flourish- 
ing hopes. Ho engaged in the Rebellion with all the zeal of sin- 
cerity, raised a strong regiment of Lowland infantry, and distin- 
guished himself by his attention to the duties of a military life* 

The Master of Sinclair, so called as the eldest son of Henry 
seventh Lord Sinclair, had served in Marlborough’s army with 
good reputation ; but he w^as especially remarkable for having, 
in the prosecution of an afiair of honour, slain two gentlemen 
of the name of Shaw, brothers to Sir John Shaw of Greenock, 
and persons of rank and consequence. He was tried by a 
court-mfu'tial and condemned to death, but escaped from piison, 
not without the connivance of the Duke of Marlborough himself. 
As the Master of Sinclair’s family were Tories, he obtained his 
pardon on the accession of their party to power in 1712. In 
1715 he seems to have taken anns with gieat reluctance, deem- 
ing the cause desperate, and having no confidence in the probity 
or parts of the Earl of Mar, who assumed the supreme authority. 
He was a man of a caustic and severe turn of mind, suspicious 
and satirical, but acute and sensible. He has left Memoirs, 
curiously illustrative of this ill-fated enterprise, of which he 
seems totally to have despaired long before its termination. 

That part of the Earl of Mar’s forces which lay in the eastern 
and north-eastern parts of Scotland were now assembled at 
Perth, the most central place under his authority. They 
amounted to four or five thousand men, and although formidable 
for courage and numbers, they hud few other qualities necessary 
to constitute an army. They were without a competent general, 
money, arms, ammunition, regulation, discipline; and, above 
all, a settled purpose and object of the campaign. On each of 
these deficiencies, and on the manner and degree in which they 
were severally supplied, I will say a few words, so as to give 
you some idea of this tumultuary army, before proceeding to 
detail what they did and what they left undone. 
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There can be no doubt that, from the time he embarked in 
this dangerous enterprise, Mar had secretly determined to put 
himself at the liead of it, and gratify at once his ambition and 
his revenge. But it does not appear that at first he made any 
pretensions to the chief command. On the contrarj^, he seemed 
willing to defer to any person of higher rank than his own. 
The Duke of Gordon would have been a natural choice, from 
his elevated rank and great power. But, besides that he had 
not come out in person, though it was not doubted that he 
approved of his son’s doing so, the Duke was a Catholic, and 
it was not considered politic that Papists should hold any 
considerable rank in the enterprise, as it would have given rise 
to doubts among their own party, and reproaches from their 
opponents. Finally, the Duke, being one of the suspected 
persons summoned by Government to surrender himself, obeyed 
the call, and was appointed to reside at Edinburgh on his parole. 
The Duke of Athole had been a leader of the Jacobites during 
the disputes concerning the Union, and had agreed to rise in 
1707 had the French descent then taken place. Upon him, it 
is said, the Earl of Mar ofiered to devolve the command of the 
forces he had levied. But the Duke refused the offer at his 
hands. He said that if the Chevalier de St. George had 
chosen to imjjose such a responsible charge upon him he would 
have opened a direct communication with him personally ; and 
he complained that Mar, before making this proposal to him, 
had intrigued in his family ; having instigated his two sons tlie 
Marquis of Tullibardine and Lord Charles Murray, as well as 
his uncle, Loixl Nairne, to take arms without his consent, and 
made use of their influence to seduce the Athole men from 
their allegiance to their rightful lord. He therefore declined 
the offer which was made to him of commanding the forces now 
in rebellion, and Mar retained, as if by occupancy, the chief 
command of the army. As he was brave, high-born, and 
possessed of very considerable talent, and ixs his late connection 
with the chiefs of Highland clans, while distributer of Queen 
Anne’s bounty, rendered him highly acceptable to them, his 
authority was generally submitted to, especially as it was at 
first supposed that he acted only as a locum Uuens for the Duke 
of Berwick, whose speedy arrival had been announced. Time 
passed on, however ; the Duke came not, and the Earl of Mar 
continued to act as commander -in -chief, until coufinned in it 
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by an express commission from the Chevalier de St George. 
As the Earl was unacquainted with military affairs, ho used the 
experience of Lieutenant-General Hamilton and Clephane of 
Carslogie, who had served during the late war, to supply his 
deficiencies in that department But though these gentlemen 
had both courage, zeal, and warlike skill, they could not assist 
their principal in what his own capacity could not attain — the 
power of forming and acting upon a decided plan of tactics. 

Money, also much wanted, was but poorJy supplied by such 
sums as the wealthier adherents of the party could raise among 
themselves. Some of them had indeed means of their own, 
but as their funds became exhausted, they were under the 
necessity of returning home for more; which wjis with some 
the apology for absence from their cori)8 much longer and more 
frequently than was consistent with discipline. But tlie High- 
landers and Lowlanders of inferior rank could not subsist, or 
be kept within the bounds of discipline, without regular pay of 
some kind. Lord Southesk gave five hundred pounds, and the 
Earl of Panmure the same sum, to meet the e.xigencies of the 
moment. Aid was also solicited and obtained from various 
individuals, friendly to the cause, but unequal, from ago or in- 
firmity, to lake the field in person; and there were many 
prudent persons, no doubt, who thought it the wisest course to 
saci ifice a sum of money, wLicli, if the insurrection were success- 
ful, would give them the merit of having aided it, while, if it 
failed, their lives and estates were secured from the reach of the 
law against treason. Above all, the insurgents took especial 
care to secure all the public money that was in the hands of 
collectors of taxes and other public ofiicers, and to levy eight 
months' cess wherever their presence gave them the authority. 
At length, considerable supplies were received from France, 
which in a great measure relieved their wants in that particular. 
Lord Dnimmoiid was appointed to be treasurer to the army. 

Arms and ainmunitiou were scarce amongst the insurgents. 
The Highland clans were, indeed, tolerably armed with their 
national weapons; but the guns of the Lowlanders were in 
wretched order, and in a great measure unfit for service. The 
success of an expedition in some degree remedied this important 
deficiency. 

Among other northern chiefs who remained faithful to 
George I., amidst the general defection, was the powerful Eari 
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of Sutherland, who, on the news of the insurrection, had 
immediately proceeded by sea to his castle of Bunrobin, to 
collect his vassals. In order that they might be supplied with 
arms, a vessel at Leith was loaded with firelocks, and other 
weapons, and sailed for the EarPs coimtiy. The wind, however, 
proving contrary, the master of the ship dropped anchor at 
Burntisland, on the Fife shore of the Firth of Forth, of v/hich 
he was a native, that he might have an opportunity to see his 
wife and children before his departure. 

The Master of Sinclair, formerly mentioned, whose fiimily 
estate and interest lay on the shores of the firth, got information 
of this circumstance, and suggested the seizure of these arms by 
a scheme which argued talent and activity, and was the first 
symptom which the insurgents had given of either one or other. 
This gallant young nobleman, with about fourscore troopers, 
2d Oct carrying with him a number of baggage-horses, 

left Perth about nigljtfiil], and, to baffle obseiwation, 
took a circuitous road to Burntisland. His arrival iii that 
little seaport town had all the effect of a complete surprise, 
and though the bark had hauled out of the harbour into the 
roadstead, he boarded her by means of boats, and secured 
possession of all the arms, which amounted to three liundred. 
Mar, as liad been agreed upon, protected the return of the 
detachment by advancing a body of five hundred Highlanders 
as far as Auchtertool, hall-way between Perth and Buintisland. 
The Master of Sinclair, who was well acquainted with the 
usual discipline of war, was greatly annoyed by the disorderly 
conduct of the volunteer forces under hia charge on this 
expedition. He could not prevail on the gentlemen of his 
squadron to keep watcli with any vigilance, nor prevent them 
from crowding into alehouses to drink. In returning home- 
ward, several of them broke off without leave, either to visit 
their own houses which were near the roati, or to indulge 
themselves in the pleasure of teasing such Presbyterian ministers 
os came in their way. When ho arrived at Auchtertool, the 
disorder was yet greater. Tlie Highland detachment, many of 
them Mar’s own men from Bee-side, had broken their ranks, 
and were dispersed over the country, pillaging the farmhouses ; 
when Sinclair got a Highland officer to command them to 
desist and return, they refused to obey, nor was there any means 
of bringing them off, save by spreading a report that the enemy’s 
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dragoons were approaching; then they drew together with wonder- 
ful celerity, and submitted to be led back to Perth with the arms 
that had been seized, which went some length to remedy the 
scarcity of that most important article in the insurgent army. 

A greater deficiency even than that of arms, was the want of 
a general capable of forming the plan of a campaign, suitable 
to the emergency and the character of the troops, and carrying 
it into eflcct with firmness, celerity, and decision. Generals 
Hamilton and Gordon, both in MaPs anny, were men of some 
military experience, but unfitted for combined movements on 
an extended scale; and Mar himself, as already intimated, 
seems to have been unacquainted even with the mere mechani- 
cal part of the })rofession. He appeai-s to have tliought that 
the principal part of his work was done when the insurrection 
was set on foot, and that once eflected, that it would carry itself 
on, and the rebels increase in such numbers as to render re- 
sistance impossible. The gi*eater part of the Jacobites in East 
Lothian were, he knew, ready to take horse ; so were those of 
the counties of Dumfries and Laniirk ; but they were separated 
from liis army by the Firth of Forth, and likely to require 
assistance from him, in order to secure protection when they 
assembled. Montrose, or Dundee, with half the men whom 
Mar had already under him, would have marched wdthout 
hesitation towards Stirling, and compelled the Duke of Argyle, 
who had not as yet quite two thousand men, either to fight or 
retreat, which must have opened the Lowlands and the Borders 
to the operations of the insurgents. But such was the reputation 
of the Duke, that Mar resolved not to encounter him until he 
should have received all the reinforcements from the north and 
west which he could possibly expect, in the hope, by assembling 
an overwhelming superiority of force, to counterbalance the 
acknowledged military skill of his distinguished opponent. 

As it was essential, however, to the Earl of Mar^s purpose, 
to spread the flame of insurrection into the Lowlands, he 
determined not to allow the check which Argyle's forces and 
position placed on his movements, to prevent his attempting a 
diversion by passing at all hazards a considerable detachment of 
his army into Lothian, to support and encourage his Jacobite 
friends there. His plan was to collect small vessels and boats 
on the Fife side of the firth, and despatch them across with a 
division of his army, who were to land on such part of the 
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coast of East Lothian as the wind should permit, and unite 
themselves with the malcontents wherever they might find 
them in strength. But ere noticing the fate of this expedition, 
we must leave Mar and his army, to trace the progress of the 
insurrection in the south of Scotland and the north of England, 
where it had already broken out 


CHAPTER LXVIIl 

Progress of the Insurrection in the South of Scotland and North of 
England — Junction of Kenmure and Forster — Procrastination of 
Mar — Descend of Macintosh upon Lothian — Divided Councils 

1715 

The reports of invasion from France — of King Jameses 
landing with a foreign force, abundance of arms, ammunition, 
and treasure, and the full j)urpose to reward his friends and 
chastise his enemies — the same exaggerated intelligence from 
England, concerning general discontent and local insurrection, 
which had raised the north of Scotland in arms — had their effect 
also on the gentlemen of Jacobite principles in the south of that 
country, and in the contiguous frontiers of England, where a 
number of Catholic families, and others devoted to the exiled 
family, were still to be found Ere the hopes inspired by such 
favourable rumours had passed away, came the more veracious in- 
telligence that the Earl of Mar had set up Jameses standard in the 
Highlands, and presently after, that he had taken possession of 
Perth — that many noblemen of distinguished rank and intei’est 
had joined his camp, and that his numbers were still increasing. 
These reports gave a natural impulse to the zeal of men, 
who, having long professed themselves the liege subjects of 
the Stewart family, were ashamed to sit still when a gallant 
eflfert was made to effect their restoration, by what was reported 
to be, and in very truth was, a very strong party, and an army 
much larger than those commanded by Montrose or Dundee, 
and composed chiefiy of the same description of troops at the 
head of which they had gained their victories. The country, 
therefore, through most of its districts, was heaving with the 
convulsive throes which precede civil war, like those which an- 
nounce an earthquake. Events hurried on to decide the doubtful 
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and embolden the timorous. The active measures resolved on 
by government, in arresting suspected persons throughout Eng- 
land and the southern parts of Scotland, obliged the professed 
Jacobites to bring their minds to a resolution, and either expose 
their persons to the dangers of civil war, or their characters to 
the shame of being judged wanting in the hour of action, to all the 
protestations which they had made in those of safety and peace. 

These considerations decided men according to their char- 
acters, some to submit themselves to imprisonment, for the safety 
of their lives and fortunes — others to draw the sword, and 
venture their all in support of their avowed principles. Those 
gentlemen who embraced the latter course, more honourable, or 
more impnident perhaps, began to leave their homes, and drew 
together in such bodies as might enable them to resist the efforts 
of the magistrates, or troops sent to arrest them. The civil war 
began by a very tragical rencounter in a family, with the descend- 
ants of which your grandfather has long enjoyed peculiar intimacy, 
and of which I give the j)articulars after the account preserved by 
them, though it is also mentioned in most histories of the times. 

Among other families of distinction in East Lothian, that of 
Mr. Hepburn of Keith was devotedly attached to the interests 
of the House of Stewart, and he determined to exert himself 
to the utmost in the approaching conflict. He hjid several 
sons, with whom, and his servants, he had determined to join 
a troop to be raised in East Lothian, under the command of 
the Earl of Winton. This gentleman being much respected 
in the county, it was deemed of importance to prevent his 
showing an example which was likely to be generally followed. 
For this purpose, Mr. Hepburn of Humbie and Dr. Sinclair of 
Herdmanston resol vc<i to lay tlie Laird of Keith under arrest, 
and proceeded towards his house with a party of the horse- 
militia, on the morning of the 8th of October 1715, which 
happened to be the very morning that Keith had appointed to 
set forth on his campaign, having made all preparations on the 
preceding evening. The family had assembled for the last time 
at the breakfast-table, when it was observed that one of the 
young ladies looked more sad and disconsolate than even the 
departure of her father and brothers upon a distant and pre- 
carious expedition seemed to warrant at that period, when the 
fair sex were as enthusiastic in politics as the men. 

Miss Hepburn was easily induced to tell the cause of her 
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fears. She had dreamed she saw her youngest brother, a 
youth of great hopes, and generally esteemed, shot by a man 
whose features were impressed on her recollection, and stretched 
dead on the floor of the room in which they were now assembled. 
The females of the family listened and argued — the men 
laughed, and turned the visionary into ridicule. The horses 
were saddled and led out into tlie courtyard, when a mounted 
party was discovered advancing along the flat ground, in front 
of the mansion-house, called the Plain of Keith. The gate was 
shut; and when Dr. Sinclair, who was most active in the 
matter, had announced his purpose, and was asked for his 
warrant, he handed in at a window the commission of the 
Marquis of Tweeddale, lord-lieutenant of the county. This 
Keith returned with contempt, and announced that he would 
stand on his defence. The party within mounted their horses, 
and saUied out, determined to make their way; and Keith, 
discharging a pistol in the air, charged the Doctor sword in 
hand ; the militia then fired, and the youngest of the Hepburns 
was killed on the 8i)ot. The sister beheld the catastrophe from 
the window, and to the end of her life persisted that the homi- 
cide had the features of the person whom she saw in her 
dream. The corpse was carried into the room where they had 
BO lately breakfasted, and Keith, after having paid this heavy 
tax to the demon of civil war, rode ofi‘ with the rest of his 
party to join the insurgents. Dr. Sinclair was censured very 
generally for letting his party zeal hurry him into a personal 
encounter with so near a neighbour and familiar friend; he 
vindicated himself, by asserting that his intentions were to save 
Keith from the consequences into which his rash zeal for the 
Stewart family was about to precipitate that gentleman and his 
family. But Dr. Sinclair ought to have been prepared to ex- 
pect that a high-spirited man, with arms in his hands, was 
certain to resist this violent mode of oi)ening his eyes to the 
rashness of his conduct ; and he who attempts to make either 
religious or political converts by compulsion must be charged 
with the consequences of such violence as is most likely to ensue. 

Mr. Hepburn and his remaining sons joined the Jacobite 
gentry of the neighbourhood, to the number of fifty or sixty 
men, and directed their course westward towards the Borders, 
where a considerable party were in arms for th6 same cause. 
The leader of the East Lothian troop was the Earl of Winton, 
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a young nobleman twenty»five years old, said to be afflicted by 
a vicissitude of spirits approaching to luiuicy. His life had been 
marked by some strange singularities, Jis that of his living a 
long time as bellows -blower and fissistant to a blacksmith in 
France, without holding any communication with his country 
or family. But, if we judge from his conduct in the rebellion. 
Lord Will ton appears to have displayed more sense and prudence 
than most of those engaged in that unfortunate affliir. 

This Lothian insurrection soon merged in the two principal 
southern risings, which took place in Dumfriesshire and Galloway 
in Scotland, and in Northumberland and Cumberland in England. 

On the western frontier of Scotland there were many 
families not only Jacobites in politics but Roman Catholics in 
religion, and therefore bound by a double tie to the heir of 
James II., who, for the sake of that form of faith, may be 
justly thought to have forfeited his kingdoms. Among the 
rest, the Earl of Nithsdale, combining in his person the repre- 
sentation of two noble families, those of the Lord Ilcrries and 
the Lord Maxwell, might be considered as the natural leader 
of the party. But WilKam, Viscount Kenmure, in Galloway, 
a Protestant, was preferred as chief of the enterprise, as it was 
not thought prudent to bring Catholics too much forward in 
the affair, on account of the scandal to which their promotion 
might give rise. Many neighbouring gentlemen were willing to 
throw themselves and their fortunes into the same adventure 
in which Nithsdale and Kenmure stood committed. The latter 
was a man of good sense and resolution, well acquainted with 
civil affairs, but a total stranger to the military art. 

In the beginning of October, the plan of insurrection was so 
far ripened that the gentlemen of Galloway, Nithsdale, and 
Annandale proposed by a sudden effort to possess themselves 
of the county town of Dumfries. The town was protected on 
the one side by the river Nith ; on the others it might bo con- 
sidered as open. But the zeal of the inhabitants, and of the 
“Whig gentlemen of the neighbourhood, baffled the enterprise, 
which must otherwise have been attended with credit to the 
arms of the insurgents. The lord-lieutenant and his deputies 
collected the fencable men of the county, and brought several 
large parties into Dumfries to support, if necessary, the defence 
of the place. The provost, Robert Corbett, Esq., mustered the 
citizens, and putting himself at their head, harangued them in 
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a style peculiarly calculated to inspire confidence. He reminded 
them that their laws and religion were at stake, and that their 
cause resembled that of the Israelites, when led by Joshua 
against the unbelieving inhabitants of the land of Canaan. 

“Nevertheless,” said the considerate Provost of Dumfries, 
“ as I, who am your unworthy leader, cannot pretend to any 
divine commission like that of the son of Nun, I do not take 
upon me to recommend the extermination of your enemies, as 
the judge of Israel was commanded to do by a special revelation. 
On the contraiy, I earnestly entreat you to use your assured 
victory with clemency, and remember that the misguided 
persons opposed to you are still your countrymen and brethren.” 
This oration, which, instead of fixing the minds of his followers 
on a doubtful contest, instructed them only how to make use of a 
certain victory, had a great effect in encouraging the bands of the 
sagacious provost, who, with their auxiliaries from the country, 
drew out and took a position to cover the town of Dumfries. 

Lord Kenmurc marched from Moffat with about a hundred 
and fifty horse, on Wednesday, the 1 3th of October, with the 
purpose of occupying Dumfries. But finding the friends of 
Government in such a state of preparation, he became speedily 
aware that he could not with a handful of cavalry propose to 
storm a town, the citizens of which were determined on resist- 
ance. The Jacobite gentlemen, therefore, retreated to Moffat, 
and thence to Langholm and Hawick. From thence they took 
their departure for the eastward, to join the Northumberland 
gentlemen who were in arms in the same cause, and towards 
whom we must now direct our attention. 

In England, a very dangerous and extensive purpose of in- 
surrection certainly existed shortly after the Queen’s death ; but 
the exertions of Government had been so great in all quarters, 
that it was everywhere disconcerted or suppressed. The Uni- 
versity of Oxford was supposed to be highly dissatisfied at the 
accession of the House of Hanover ; and there, as well as at Bath, 
and elsewhere in the west, horses, arms, and ammunition were 
seized in considerable quantities, and most of the Tory gentle- 
men who were suspected of harbouring dangerous intentions 
were cither arrested or delivered themselves up on the summons 
of Government. Amongst these was Sir William Wyndham, 
one of the principal leaders of the High Church party. 

In Northumberland and Cumberland, the Tories, at a greater 
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distance from the power of the Government, were easily inclined 
to action ; they were, besides, greatly influenced by the news 
of the Earl of Mar's army, which, though large enough to have 
done more than it ever attempted, was still much magnified by 
common fame. The unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater, who 
acted so prominent a j)art in this shortlived struggle, W4is by 
birth connecited with the exiled Koyal lamily ; his lady also was 
a bigot in their cause; and the Catliolic religion, which he 
professed, made it almost a crime in this nobleman to remain 
peaceful on the present occasion. Thomas Foister of Barn- 
borough, member of Piirliament for the county of Northumber- 
land, was equally attached to the Jacobite cause ; Ixjing a 
Church-of-England man, he w^as adopted as the commander-in- 
chief of the insurrection, for the same reason that the Lord 
Kenmure was preferred to the Earl of Nithsdale in the command 
of the Scottish levies. Warrants being issued against the Earl 
of Derwentwater and Mr. Forster, they absconded, and lurked 
for a few days among their friends in Northumberland, till a 
general consultation could be held of the principal northern 
Tories, at the house of Mr. Fenwick of Bywcll ; w^hen, as they 
foresaw that if they should be arrested, and separately examined, 
they could scarce frame such a defence as might save them from 
the charge of high treason, they resolved to unite in a body, 
and try the chance that fortune might send them, 

With this purpose they held a meeting at a place 
called Greenrig, where Forster arrived with about twenty horse. 
They went from this to the top of a hill, called the Waterfalls, 
where they were joined by Lord Derwentwater. Tliis reinforce- 
ment made them near sixty horse, with wdiich they proceeded 
to the small town of Rothbury, and from thence to Warkworth, 
where they proclaimed King James HI. On the 10th of 
October they marched to Morpeth, where they received further 
reinforcements, which raised them to three hundred horse, the 
highest number which they ever attained. Some of these 
gentlemen remained undecided till tlie last fatal moment, and 
amongst these was John Hall of Otterburn. He attended a 
meeting of the quarter sessions, which was held at Alnwick, 
for the j)urpose of taking measures for quelling the rebellion, 
but left it with such precipitation that he forgot his hat upon 
the bench, and joined the fatal meeting at the Waterfalls. 

The insurgents could levy no foot soldiers, though many men 
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offered to join them ; for they had neither arms to equip them 
nor money to pay them. This want of infantry was the prin- 
cipal cause why they did not make an immediate attack on 
Newcastle, which had formed part of their original plan. But 
the town, though not regularly fortified, was surrounded with 
a high stone wall, with old-fiishioned gates. The magistrates, 
who were zealous on the side of Government, caused the gates 
to be walled up with masonry, and raised a body of seven 
hundred volunteers for the defence of the town, to which the 
keelmen, or bargemen employed in the coal- trade upon the 
Tyne, made offer of seven hundred more ; and, in the course of a 
day or two. General Carpenter arrived with part of those forces 
with whom he afterwards attacked the insurgents. After this 
last reinforcement, the gentlemen^ as Forster's cavalry were 
called, lost all hopes of surprising Newcastle. About the same 
^time, however, a beam of success which attended their arms 
might be said just to glimmer and disappear. This was the 
exploit of a gentleman named Lancelot Errington, who, by a 
dexterous stratagem, contrived to surprise the small castle, or 
fort, upon Holy Island, ^ which might have been useful to the 
insurgents in maintaining their foreign communication. But 
before Errington could receive the necessary supplies of men and 
provisions, the governor of Berwick detached a party of thirty 
soldiers, and about fifty volunteers, who, crossing the sands at 
low water, attacked the little fort, and carried it sword in hand. 
Arlington was wounded and taken prisoner, but afterwards 
made his escape. 

This disappointment, with the news that troops were ad- 
vancing to succour Newcastle, decided Forster and his followers 
to unite themselves with the Viscount Kenmure and the Scot- 
tish gentlemen engaged in the same cause. The English express 
found Kenmure near Hawick, at a moment when his little band 
of about two hundred men had almost determined to give up 
the enterprise. Upon receiving Forster's communication, how- 
ever, they resolved to join him at Rothbury. 

^ “ Lindisfame,” about eight miles S.E. of Berwick, “was called Holy 
Island, from the sanctity of its ancient monastery, and from its having 
been the Episcopal seat of the See of Durham during the early ages of 
British Christianity. It is not properly an island, but rather a semi-isle, 
for, although surrounded by the sea at full tide, the ebb leaves the sands 
dry between it and the coast of Northumberland, from which it is about 
three miles distant.” — Note^ Mwnrmn, 
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On the 19th of October the two bodies of insurgents met 
at Rothbury, and inspected each other’s military state and 
equipments with the anxiety of mingled hope and apprehension. 
The general character of the troops was the same, hut the Scots 
seemed tlio best prepared for action, being mounted on strong 
hardy horses, fit for the charge, and, though but poorly dis- 
ciplined, were well armed with the basket- hilted broadswords 
then common throughout Scotland. Tlic English gentlemen, on 
the other liand, were mounted on fleet blood-horses, better 
adapted for the racecourse and hunting -field than for action. 
There was among them a great want of war- saddles, curb- 
bridles, and, above all, of swords and pistols ; so that the Scots 
were inclined to doubt whether men so well equipped for flight, 
and so imperfectly prepared for combat, might not, in case of 
an encounter, take the safer course, and leave them in the lurch. 
Tliinr want of swords in particular, at least of cutting swords 
fit for the. cavalry service, is proved by an anecdote : It is said 
that as tluiy entered the towm of Wooler, their commanding- 
oflicer gave tlie word- — “ Gentlemen, you that have got swords, 
draw them ; ” to which a fellow among the crowd answered, not 
irrelevantly — “And what sliall they do who have none?” 
Wlicu Forster, by means of one of his captains named Douglas, 
had opened a direct communication with Mar’s army, the mes- 
senger stated that the English were willing to have given 
horses worth £25 — then a considerable price — for such swords 
as generally worn by Highlanders. 

It may also be noticed here, that out of the four troops 
commanded by Forster, the two raised by Lord Derwentwater 
aud Lord Widrington were, like those of the Scots, composed 
of gentlemen, and their relations and dej)endants. But the 
third and fourth troops differed considerably from the others in 
their composition. The one w'Jis commanded by John Hunter, 
who united the character of a Border farmer with that of 
a contraband trader ; the other by tlie same Douglas w'hom 
we have just mentioned, who waa remarkable for bis dexterity 
and success in searching for arms and horses, a trade which 
he is said not to have limited to the time of the Rebellion. 
Into the troops of these last named officers, many persons 
of slender reputation were introduced, who had either lived 
by smuggling or by the ancient border practice of horselift- 
ing, as it was called. These light and suspicious characters, 
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however, fought with determined courage at the barricades of 
Preston. 

The motions of Ken mure and Forster were now decided by 
the news that a detachment from Mar’s army had been sent 
across the Firth of Forth to join them ; and this requires us to 
return to the Northern insurrection, which was now endeavour- 
ing to extend and connect itself with that which had broken 
out on the Border. The ]5arl of Mar, it must be observed, 
had from the first moment of his arrival at Perth, or at least 
as soon as he was joined by a disposable force, designed to send 
a party over the lirth into Lothian, who should encourage the 
Jacobites in that country to rise; and he proposed to confer 
this command upon the Master of Sinclair. As, however, this 
separation of his forces must have considerably weakened his 
own army, and perhaps exposed him to an unwelcome visit 
from the Luke of Argyle, Mar postponed his purpose until he 
should be joined by reinforcements. These were now pouring 
fast into Perth. 

From the north, the Marquis of Huntly, one of the most 
powerful of the confederaciy, joined the army at Perth with 
foot and horse, Lowlanders and Highlanders, to the amount of 
nearly four thousand men. The Earl Marischal had the day 
before brought up his own power, consisting of about eighty 
horse. The arrival of these noblemen brought some seeds of 
dissension into the eamp. Marischal, so unlike the wisdom of 
his riper years, with the indiscretion of a very young man, gave 
just offence to Iluntly by endeavouring to deprive him of a 
part of his following. 

The occasion was this ; The MaePhersons, a very stout, 
hardy claii, who arc called in Gaelic MaeVourigh, an<l headed 
by Cluny MacPlierson, held some possessions of the Gordon 
family, and therefore naturally placed themselves under the 
Marquis of Huntly 's banner on the present occasion, although 
it might be truly said that in general they were by no means 
the most tractable vassals. Marischal endeavoured to prevail 
on this Ohm Vourigh to place themselves under his command 
instead of that of Huntly, alleging, that as the MaePhersons 
always piqued themselves on being a distinguished branch of the 
great confederacy called Clan Chattan, so was he, by his name 
of Keith, the natural chief of the confederacy aforesaid. Mar 
is said to have yielded some countenance to the claim, the 
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singularity of which affords a curious picture of the matters 
with which these insurgents were occupied The cause of 
Mar’s taking part in such a debate wjis alleged to be the desire 
which he had to lower the estimation of Himtly’s power and 
numbers. The MacPhersoiis, however, considered the broad 
lands which they held of the Gordon as better reason for 
rendering him their allegiance than the etymological arguments 
urged by the Earl Marischal, and refused to desert the banner 
under which they had come to the field. 

Another circumstance early disgusted Huntly with an enter- 
prise in which he could not hope to gain anything, and which 
placed in peril a princely estate and a duciil title. Besides 
about three squadrons of gentlemen, chiefly of his own name, 
well mounted and well armed, he had brought into the field a 
squadron of some fifty men strong, whom he termed Light 
JBorse, though totally unfit for the service of petite guerre^ 
which that name implies. A satirist describes them as con- 
sisting of great lubberly fellows, in bonnets, without boots, and 
mounted on long- tailed little ponies, with snafl9e bridles, the 
riders being much the bigger animals of the two ; and instead 
of pistols, these horsemen were armed with great msty muskets, 
tied on their backs with ropes. These uncouth cavaliers 
excited a degree of mirth and ridicule among the more civilised 
southern gentry ; which is not surprising, any more than that 
both the men, and lluntly their commander, felt and resented 
such uncivil treatment — a feeling which was gradually increased 
into a disinclination to the cause in which they had received 
the indignity. 

Besides these northern forces, Mar also expected many 
powerful succours from the north-west, which comprehended the 
tribes termed, during that insurrection, by way of excellence, 
The Clans. The chiefs of these families had readily agreed to 
hold the rendezvous which had been settled at the hunting 
match of Bracmar; but none of them, save Glengarry, were 
very hasty in recollecting their promise. Of this high chief 
a contemporary says, it would be hard to say whether he had 
more of the lion, the fox, or the bear in his disposition ; for 
he was at least as crafty and rough as he was courageous and 
gallant. At any rate, both his faults and virtues were con- 
sistent with his character, which attracted more admiration than 
that of any other engaged in Mar’s insurrection. He levied 
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his men, and marched to the braes of Glenorchy, where, after 
remaining eight days, he was joined by tlie Captain of Clau- 
ranald and Sir Jolin MacLean; who came, the one with the 
MacDonalds of Moidart and Arisaig, the other with a regiment 
of his own name from the isle of Mull. A detachment of 
these clans commenced the war by an attempt to surprise the 
garrison at Inverlochy. They succeeded in taking some out- 
works, and made the defenders prisoners, but failed in their 
attack upon the place, the soldiers being on their guard. 

Still, though hostilities were in a manner begun, these 
western levies were far from complete. Stewart of Appin, 
and Cameron of Lochiel, would neither of them move; and 
the Breadalbauc men, whose assistance had been promised by 
the singular Earl of that name, were equally tardy. There 
was prol3ably little inclination on the part of those clans who 
were near neighbours to the Duke of Argyle, and some of them 
Campbells, to displease that powerful and mmsh* respected 
nobleman. Another mighty limb of the conspiracy, lying also 
in the north-western extremity of Scotland, was the Earl of 
Scaforth, chief of the MacKenzics, who could bring into the 
field from two to three thousand men of his own name, and 
that of MacRae, and other clans dependant upon him. Rut 
he also was prevented from taking the field and joining Mar 
by the operations of the Earl of Sutherland, who, taking the 
chief command of some of the northern clans disposed to favour 
government — as the Monroes, under their chief Monro of 
Foulis; the MacKays, under Lord Rae; the numerous and 
powerful clan of Grant, along with his own following — had 
assembled a little army with which he made a demonstration 
towards the bridge of Alness. Thus, at the head of a body of 
about twelve or fifteen hundred men, Sutherland was so 
stationed on the verge of Seaforth’s country that the latter 
chief could not collect his men and move southward to join 
Mar without leaving his estates exposed to ravage. Seaforth 
prepared to move, however, so soon as circumstances would 
admit, for while he faced the Earl of Sutherland with about 
eighteen hundred men, he sent Sir John MacKenzie of Coull to 
possess himself of Inverness, — Brigadier Macintosh, by whom 
it was occupied for James VIII., having moved south wanl to 
Perth. 

Thus, from one circumstance or another, the raising of the 
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western clans wjis greatly delayed ; and Mar, whose plan it was 
not to attempt anything till he should have collected the whole 
force together which he could possibly expect, was, or thought 
himself, obliged to remain at Perth, long after he had assembled 
an army sufficient to attack tlie Duke of Argyle and force 
his way into the southern part of Scotland, where tlie news of 
his success and the Duke’s defeat or retreat, together with the 
hope of plunder, would have decided those tardy western 
chieftains who w’cre yet hesitating whether they should join 
him or not. Mar, however, tried to influence them by argu- 
ments of a different nature, such as he had the power of 
offering; and des})atchcd General Gordon to expedite these 
levies, with particular instructions to seize on the Duke of 
Argyle’s castle at Inverary, and the arms understood to be 
deposited there. There was afterwards supposed to be some 
personal spleen in the Earl’s thus beginning direct hostilities 
against his groat opj)onent ; but it must be said, to the honour 
of the rebel general, that he resolved not to set the example of 
beginning with fire and sword; and therefore directed that 
though General Gordon might threaten to burn the castle at 
Inveraiy, lie was on no account to proceed to such extremity 
without further orders. IJis object probably was, besides a 
desire to possess the arms said to bo in the jdace, to effect a 
complete breach between the Duke of Argyle and the clans in 
his vicinity, which must have necessarily been attended with 
great diminution of the Duke’s influence. We shall see pre- 
sently how far this line of policy appears to have succeeded. 

During the curreiKy of these events, Mar received informa- 
tion of the partial rising which had taken place in Northumber- 
land, and the disposition to similar movements wdiich showed 
itself in various parts of Scotland. It might have been thought 
that these tidings would have induced him at length to burst 
from the sort of confinement in which the small body com- 
manded by Argyle retained so superior an army. If Mar 
judged that the troops under his command assembled at Perth 
w^ere too few to attack a force which they more than doubled, 
there remained a plan of manmuvring by which he might en- 
counter Argyle at a yet greater advantage. He might have 
commanded General Gordon, when he had collected the western 
clans, who could not amount to fewer than four thousand men, 
instead of amusing himself at Tnverary to direct their course to 
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the fords of Frew, by which the river Forth may be crossed 
above Stirling, and near to its source. Such a movement would 
have menaced the Duke from the westward, while Mar himself 
might have advanced against him from the north, and endeav- 
oured to possess himself of Stirling Bridge, which was not 
very strongly guarded. The insurgent cavalry of Lord Kenmure 
could also have co-operated in such a plan by advancing from 
Dumfries towards Glasgow, and threatening the west of Scot- 
land. It is plain that the Duke of Argyle saw the danger of 
being thus cut off from the western counties, where Government 
had many zealous adherents ; for he ordered up five hundred 
men from Glasgow to join his camp at Stirling ; and on the 
24th of September commanded all the regiments of fencibles 
and volunteers in tlie west of Scotland to repair to Glasgow, 
as the most advantageous central jioint from which to protect 
the countiy and cover his own encampment; and established 
garrisons at the village of Drymen, and also in several gentle- 
men ^s houses adjacent to the fords of Frew, to prevent or 
retard any descent of the Highlanders into the Low Country 
by that pass. But the warlike habits of the Highlanders were 
greatly superior to those of the raw Lowland levies, whom they 
would probably have treated with little ceremony. 

Nevertheless, the Earl of Mar, far from adopting a plan so 
decisive, resolved to afford support to Kenmure and Forster by 
his original plan of marching a detachment to their assistance, 
instead of moving his whole force towards the Lowlands. This, 
he conceived, might be sufficient to give them the aid and 
protection of a strong body of infantry, and enable them to 
strengthen and increase their numbers, whilst the measure 
allowed him to remain undistm*bed at Perth, to await the final 
result of his intrigues in the Highlands, and those which he 
had commenced at the court of the Chevalier de St. George. 
There were many and obvious dangers in making the proposed 
movement. A great inlet of the sea was to be crossed ; and if 
the passage was to be attempted about Dunfermline or Inver- 
keithing, where the Forth was less broad, it was to be feared 
that the bustle of collecting boats and the march of the 
troops which were to form the detachment might give warning 
to the Duke of Argyle of what was intended, who was likely 
to send a body of his di-agoons to surprise and cut off the 
detachment on their arrival at the southern side of the Forth. 
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On the other hand, to attempt the passage over the lower part 
of the firth, where vessels were more numerous and could be 
assembled with less observation, was to expose the detachment 
to the uncertainties of a passage of fifteen or eighteen miles 
across, which was guarded by men-of-war with tlieir boats and 
launches, to which the officers of the customs at every seaport 
had the most strict orders to transmit intelligence of whatever 
movement might be attempted by the rebels. Upon a choice 
of difficulties, however, the crossing of the firth from Pittem 
weem, Grail, and other towns situated to the eastward on the 
Fife coast wtis determined on. 

The troops destined for tlie adventure were Mar’s own 
regiment as it was called, consisting of the Farquharsons and 
others from the banka of the Dee — that of the ]\lacIntoshes — 
those of Lords Strathmore, Nairne, and Lord Oliaiies Murray ; 
all Highlanders, excepting Lord Strathmore’s Lowland regiment. 
They made up in all about two thousand five hundred men ; 
for in the rebel army the regiments were weak in numbers. 
Mar having gratified the chiefs by giving each tlie commission 
of colonel, and allowing him the satisfaction to form a battalion 
out of hifl own foUowei-s, how'ever few in number. 

The intended expedition was arranged with some address. 
Considerable parties of home traversed Fifes hire in various 
directions, proclaiming James Vlll., and levying the cess of 
the county, thougli in very different proportions, on those whom 
they accounted friends or enemies to their cause, their demands 
upon the latter being both larger and more rigorou.^ly enforced. 
These movements w^ore contrived to distract the attention of 
the Whigs and that of the Duke of Argyle by various rumours, 
tending to conceal JVIar’s real purpose of sending a detachment 
across the firth. For the same purpose, when their intention 
could be no longer concealed, the English men* of- war were 
deceived concerning the place where the alteiiipt was to be 
made. Mar threw troops into the castle of Burntisland, and 
seemed busy in collecting vessels in that little port. The armed 
sbijjs were induced by these appearances to slip their cables, 
and, standing over to Burntisland, commenced a cannonade, 
which was returned by the rebels from a battery which they 
had constructed on the outer port of the harbour, with little 
damage on either side. 

By these feints Mar was enabled to get the troops, designed 
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to form the expedition, moved in secrecy down to Pittenweem, 
the Elie, Grail, and other small ports so numerous on that coast. 
They were placed under the command of Macintosh of Borlum, 
already mentioned, commonly called Brigadier Macintosh, a 
Highland gentleman, who was trained to regular war in the 
French service. He was a bold, rough soldier ; but is stated to 
have degi'aded the character by a love of plunder which would 
have better become a lower rank in the army. But this may 
have been a false or exaggerated charge. 

The English vessels of war received notice of the design, or 
observed the embarkation from their topmasts, but too late to 
offer effectual interruption. They weighed anchor, however, 
at floodtide, and sailed to intercept the flotilla of the insurgents. 
Nevertheless, they only captured a single boat, with about forty 
Highlanders. Some of the vessels were, however, forced back 
to the Fife coast, from which they came ; and the boats which 
bore Lord Strathmore’s Lowland regiment, and others filled 
with Highlanders, were forced into the island of May, in the 
mouth of the Forth, where they were blockaded by the men-of- 
war. The gallant young Earl intrenched himself on the island, 
and harangued his followers on the fidelity which they owed to 
the cause ; and undertook to make his own faith evident by 
exposing his person wherever the peril should prove greatest, 
and accounting it an honour to die in the service of the Prince 
for whom he had taken arms. Blockaded in an almost desert 
island, this young nobleman had the additional difficulty of 
subduing quarrels and jealousies betwixt the Highlanders and 
his own followers from Angus. These dissensions ran so high 
that the Lowlanders resolved to embrace an opportunity to 
escape from the island with their snmll craft, and leave the 
Highlanders to their fate. The proposal was rejected by 
Strathmore with ineffable disdain, nor would he leave his very 
unpleasant situation till the change of winds and waves afforded 
him a fair opportunity of leading all who had been sharers in 
his misfortune in safety back to the coast they sailed from. 

Meantime the greater part of the detachment designed for 
the descent upon Lothian, being about sixteen hundred men, 
succeeded in their desperate attemj^t, by landing at North 
Berwick, Aberlady, Gullane, and other places on the southern 
shores of the firth, from whence they marched upon Haddington, 
where they again formed a junction, and refreshed tbemselvee 
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for a night, till they should learn the fate of their friends who 
had not yet appeared. We have not the means of knowing 
whether Macintosh had any j)rccisc orders for his conduct 
when he should find himself in Lothian. The despatches of 
Mar would lead us to infer that he had instructions, which 
ought to have directed his march instantly to the Borders, to 
unite himself with Keiimure and Forster. But he must have 
had considerable latitude in his orders, since it was almost 
impossible to frame them in such a manner as to meet, with 
any degree of precision, the circumstances in which he might 
be placed, and much must have, of course, ])een entrusted to 
his ov/n discretion. The surprise, however, wtis great, even in 
the Brigadier’s own little army, wlien, instead of marching 
southward, as they had expected, they were ordered to face 
about and advance rapidly on the ca]>ital 

This movement Mar afterwards termed a mistake on the 
Brigadier’s part. But it was probably occasioned by the informa- 
tion which Macintosh received from friends in ICdinburgh, that 
the capital might be occupied by a rapid march, before it could 
be relieved by the Duke of Argyle, who was lying thirty miles 
off. The success of such a surprise must necessarily have given 
great e(jlat to the arms of the insurgents, with the more solid 
advantages of ol)taining large supfdies both of arms and money, 
and of intercepting the communication between the Duke of 
Argyle and the south. It is also probable that Macintosh 
might have some expectation of an insurrection taking place in 
Edinburgh on the news of his approach. But, whatever were 
his hopes and motives, he marched with his small force on the 
metropolis, 14th October 1715, and the movement excited the 
most universal alarm. 

The Lord Provost, a gentleman named Cam])bell, was a man 
of sense and activity. The instant that he heard of the ITigh- 
landers having arrived at Haddington he sent infoi'niation to 
the Duke of Argyle, and arming the city-guard, trained bunds^ 
and volunteers, took such precautions tis he could to defend the 
city, which, though surrounded by a higli wall, was far from 
being tenable even against a coup-de-main. The Duke of 
Argyle, foreseeing all the advantages which the insurgents 
woidd gain even from the temporary possession of the cai)ital, 
resolved on this, as on other occasions, to make activity supply 
the want of numbera He mounted two hundred infantry 
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soldiers on country horses, and uniting them with three hxmdred 
chosen dragoons, placed himself at their head, and made a forced 
march from Stirling to relieve Edinburgh. This he accomplished 
with such rapidity that he entered the West Port of Edinburgh 
about ten o’clock at night, just about the same moment that 
Macintosh had reached the place where Piershill barracks are 
now situated, within a mile of the eastern gate of the city. 
Thus the metropolis, which seemed to be a prey for the first 
o(icupant, was saved by the promptitude of the Duke of Argyle. 
His arrival spread universal joy among the* friends of Govern- 
ment, who, from something resembling despair, passed to the 
opposite extremity of hope and triumph. The town had been 
reinforced during the day by various parties of horse militia 
from Berwickshire and Mid-Lothian, and many volunteers, 
whom the news of the Duke of Argjde’s arrival greatly aug- 
mented, not so much on account of the number which attended 
him, as of the general confidence reposed in his talents and 
character. 

The advancing enemy also felt the charm communicated by 
the Duke’s arrival ; but to them it conveyed apprehension and 
dismay, and changed their leader’s hopes of success into a 
desire to provide for the safety of his small detachment, respect- 
ing which he was probably the more anxious that the number 
of the Duke’s forces were in all likelihood exaggerated, and, 
besides, consisted chiefly of cavalry, respecting whom the High- 
landers entertained at that time a superstitious terror. Moved 
by such considerations, and turning off the road to Edinburgh, 
at the place called Jock’s Lodge, Brigadier Macintosh directed 
his march upon Leith, which he entered without opposition. 
In the prison of that place he found the forty men belonging to 
his own detachment who had been taken during the passage, 
and who were now set at liberty. The Highlanders next took 
possession of such money and provisions as they found in the 
Custom House. After tliese preliminaries they marched across 
the drawbridge and occupied the remains of a citadel built by 
Oliver Cj’omwcll during the period of his usmpation. It was 
a square fort, with five demibiistions and a ditch; the gates 
were indeed demolished, but the ramparts were tolerably entire, 
and the Brigadier lost no time in barricading all accessible 
places with beams, planks, carts, and barrels filled with stones, 
and other similar materials. The vessels in the haibour sup- 
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plied them with cannon, which they planted on the ramparts, 
and prepared themselves as well as circumstances admitted for 
a desperate defence. 

Early next morning the Dulce of Argyle presented himself 
before the fortified post of the Highlanders with bis three 
hundred dragoons, two hundred infantry, and about six hundred 
new-levied men, militia, and volunteers ; among tlie latter class 
were seen several clergymen, who, in a war of tliis nature, did 
not consider their sacred character inconsistent with assuming 
arms. The Duke summoned the troops who occupied the 
citadel to surrender, under the penalty of high treason, and 
declared that if they placed him under the necessity of bringing 
up cannon, or killed any of his men in attempting a defence^ 
he would give them no quarter. A Highland gentleman, named 
Kinackin, answered resolutely firom the ramparts, “ That they 
laughed at his summons of surrender — that they were ready to 
abide his assault ; as for quarter, they would neither give nor 
receive it ; and if he thought he could force their position he 
was welcome to try the experiment.” 

The Duke having received this defiance, carefully recon- 
noitred the citadel, and found the most important difficulties 
in the way of the proposed assault. The troops must have 
advanced two hundred yards before arriving at the defences, 
and during all that time would have been ex])03ed to a fire 
from an enemy under cover. Many of those who must have 
been fissailants were unacquainted with disci})line, and had 
never seen action ; the Highlanders, though little accustomed 
to exchange the fire of musketry in the open field, were 
excellent marksmen from behind walls, and their swords and 
daggers wcj*e likely to be formidable in the defence of a breach 
or a barricade, where the attack must be in some degree 
tumultuary. To this was to be added the Duke^s total want of 
cannon and mortars, or artillerymen by whom they could be 
managed. All these reasons induced Argyle to postpone an 
attack, of which the result was so uncertain, until he should 
be better provided. The volunteers were very anxious for an 
attack ; but we are merely told, by the reverend historian of 
the llebellion, that when they were given to understand that 
the post of honour, viz. the right of leading the attack, was 
their just right as volunteers, it made them heartily approve 
of the Duke’s measure in deferring the enterprise. Argyle, 
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therefore retreated to Edinburgh, to make better preparations 
for an attack with artillery next day. 

But as Macintoshes intention of seizing on the capital had 
failed, it did not suit his purpose to abide in the vicinity. He 
left the citadel of Leith at nine oedock, and conducted his men 
in the most profound silence along the sands to Seaton House, 
about ten miles from Edinburgh, a strong castle belonging to 
tlie Earl of Winton, surrounded by a high wall. Here they 
made a show of fortifying themselves, and collecting provisions, 
as if they intended to abide for some time. The Duke of 
Argyle, with his wonted celerity, made preparations to attack 
Macintosh in his new quarters. lie sent to the camp at 
Stirling for artillerymen, and began to get ready some guns in 
Edinburgh Castle, with which he proposed to advance to Seaton, 
and dislodge its new occupants. But his purpose was again 
interrupted by express upon express, despatched from Stirling 
by General Wlietham, who commanded in the Duke^s absence, 
acquainting his superior with the unpleasing information that 
Mar, with his whole army, was advancing towards Stirling, 
trusting to have an opportunity of destroying the few troops 
who were left there, and which did not exceed a thousand men. 

Upon these tidings the Duke, leaving two hundred and fifty 
men of his small command under the order of General 
Wightman, to prosecute the plan of dislodging the Highlanders 
from their stronghold of Seaton, returned in all haste, with 
the small remainder of his forces, to Stirling, where his 
presence was much called for. But before adverting to events 
which took place in that quarter, we shall conduct Macintosh 
and his detachment some days^ journey farther on their 
progress. 

On Saturday, the 15th of October, the environs of Seaton 
House were reconnoitred by a body of dragoons and volunteers. 
But as the Highlanders boldly marched out to skirmish, the 
party from Edinburgh thought themselves too weak to hazard 
an action, and retired towards the city, as did the rebels to 
their garrison. On Monday, the 17th of October, the demon- 
stration upon Seaton was renewed in a more serious manner, 
Lord Rothes, Lord Torphichen, and other officers marching 
against the house with three hundred volunteers and the 
troops which had been left by the Duke of Argyle, to dislodge 
Macintosh. But neither in this third attempt was it found 
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prudent, without artiJlery, to attack the pertinacious moun- 
taineers, as indeed a rei)ulse, in the neighhourhood of the 
capital, must necessarily have been attended with consequences 
not to be rashly risked. The troops of the Government, 
therefore, returned a third time to Edinburgh, without having 
further engaged with the enemy than by a few exchanges 
of shot. 

Macintosh did nut consider it pnident to give his opponent 
an opportunity of attacking him again in his present position. 
He had sent a letter to General Forster, which, reaching the 
gentlemen engaged in that unadvised expedition, wdiile they 
were deliberating whether they sboiild not abandon it, deter- 
mined them to remain in arms, and unite Ibemsclvcs with 
those Highlanders who had crossed the firth at such great 
risk, in order to join them. Forster and Kenmui-c, therefore, 
returned an atiswcr to IVtacIntosh’s communication, proposing 
to meet his forces at Kelso or Coldstream, as should be most 
convenient for Jiim. Such letters as the Brigadier had received 
from Mar, since passing the Forth, as well as the tenor of his 
former and original instructions, directed him to form a junction 
with the gentlemen engaged on the Borders ; and he accepted 
accordingly of their invitation, and assigned Kelso as the pla(‘e 
of meeting. His first march was to the village of Longfor- 
machus, which ho reached on the evening of the 19th of 
October. It may be mentioned that, in the course of their 
march, they passed Ilerdmanston, the seat of Dr. Sinclair, 
which Macintosh, with some of the old vindictive Highland 
spirit, was extremely desirous to have burned, in revenge of 
the death of young Hepburn of Keith. He was dissuaded from 
this extreme course, but the house was plundered by Lord 
Kairne’s Highlanders, who were active agents in this species 
of punishment. Sir William Bennet of Grubet, who had 
occupied Kelso for the Government, with some few militia and 
volunteers, learning that fifteen hundred Highlanders were 
advancing against him from the eastward, while five or six 
hundred horse — to which mmiber the united forces of Kenmure 
and Fomter might amount, were marching downwards from the 
Cheviot mountains, relinquished his purpose of defending Kelso ; 
and, abandoning the barricades, which he had made for that 
purpose, retired to Edinburgh with his followers, carrying with 
him the greater part of the arms which he had provided. 
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The cavalry of Forster and Kenmure, marching from Wooler, 
arrived at Kelso a few hours before the Highlanders, who set 
out on the same morning from Dunse. The Scottish part of 
the horse marched through Kelso without halting, to meet with 
Macintosh at Ednara bridge, a compliment which they con- 
ceived due to the gallantry with which, through many hazards, 
the Brigadier and his Highlanders had advanced to their 
succour. The united forces, when . mustered at Kelso, were 
found to amount to about six hundred horse and fourteen 
hundred foot, for Macintosh had lost some men by desertion. 
They then entered the town in triumph, and possessed them- 
selves of such arms as Sir William Bennet had left behind him. 
They proclaimed James VITI. in the market-place of this 
beautiful town, and attended service (the officers at least) in 
the Old Abbey Church, where a non-juring clergyman preached 
a sermon on hereditary right, the text being, Deut. xxi. 17 , 
The right of the first-born is his. The chiefs then held a 
general council on the best mode of following out the purposes 
of their insurrection. There were two lines of conduct to 
choose betwixt, one of which was advocated by the Scottish 
gentlemen, the other by the insurgents from the north of 
England. 

According to the first plan of operations it was proposed that 
their united forces should move westward along the Border, 
occupying in their way the towns of Dumfries, Ayr, and Glasgow 
itself. They expected no resistance on either of these points, 
which their union with Macintoshes troops might not enable 
them to overcome. Arrived in the west of Scotland, they 
proposed to open the passes, which were defended chiefly by 
militia and volunteers, to the very considerable force of the 
Argyleshire clans, which were already assembled under General 
Gordon. With the Earl of Mar^s far superior army in front, 
and with the force of Macintosh, Kenmure, and Forster upon 
his left flank and in his rear, it was conceived impossible that, 
with all his abilities, the Duke of Argyle could persevere in 
maintaining his important post at Stirling; there was every 
chance of his being driven entirely out of the “ancient kingdom,” 
as Scotland was fondly called. 

This plan of the campaign had two recommendations. In the 
first place, it tended to a concentration of the rebel forces, 
whicb^ separated as they were, and divided through the kingdom, 
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had hitherto been eitlier checked and neutralised like that of 
Mar by the Duke of Argyle, or fairly obliged to retreat and 
shift for safety from the forces of the Government, as had been 
the fate of Forster and Kenmure. Secondly, the basis on 
which the scheme rested was fixed and steady. Mar^s army, 
on the one hand, and Gordon with the clans on the other, were 
bodies of troops existing and in aims, nor was there any party 
in the field for the Government of strength adequate to prevent 
their forming the proposed junction. 

’ Notwithstanding these advantages, the English insurgents 
expressed the strongest wish to follow an opposite course, and 
carry the war again into England, from which they had been 
so lately obliged to retreat. Their proposal- had at first a bold 
and spirited appearance, and might, had it been acted upon with 
heart and unanimity, have had a considerable chance of success. 
The dragoons and horse which had assembled at Newcastle 
under General Carpenter were only a tliousand strong, and 
much fatigued with forced marches. Reinforced as the insur- 
gents were with Macintosh and his infantry, they might have 
succeeded by a sudden march in attacking Carpenter in his 
quarters, or fighting him in the field ; at all events, their great 
superiority of numbers would have compelled the English general 
either to hazard an action at very great disadvantage or to 
retreat. Jn either case the Northumbrian gentlemen would 
have remained masters of their native province, and might have 
made themselves masters of Newcastle, and interrupted the 
coal-trade ; and, finally, the great possessions and influence of 
Lord Derwentwater and others wmuld have enabled them to 
add to their force as many infantry as they might find means 
of arming, without which the gentry who were in arms could 
only be considered as a soul without a body, or a hilt without 
a blade. But Forster and his friends would not agree to a 
measure which had so much to recommend it, but lost time in 
empty debates, remaining at Kelso from the 22d to the 27th of 
October, until it became impossible to put the plan in execution. 
For they learned that while they were deliberating General 
Carpenter was acting ; and his little army, being reinforced and 
refreshed, was now advanced t-o Wooler, to seek them out and 
give them battle. 

Forster and the English officers then insisted on another 
scheme, which should still make England the scene of the 
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campaign. They proposed that, eluding the battle which 
General Carpenter seemed willing to oiler, they should march 
westward along the middle and west Borders of Scotland, till 
they could turn southward into Lancashire, where they assured 
their Scottish confederates that their friends were ready to rise 
in numbers, to the amount of twenty thousand men at least, 
which would be sulficient to enable them to march to London 
in defiance of all opposition. 

Upon this important occasion the insurgents gave a decided 
proof of that species of credulity whi(‘h disposes men to receive, 
upon very slight evidence, such tidings as flatter their hopes 
and feelings, and which induced Addison to terra the Jacobites 
of that period a race of men who live in a dream, daily nourished 
by fiction and delusion, and whom he compares to the obstinate 
old knight in Rabelais, who every morning swallowed a chimera 
for breakfast. 

The Scottish gentlemen, and Lord Winton in particular, 
were not convinced by tlie reasoning of their Southern friends, 
nor do they appear to have been participant of their sanguine 
hopes of a general rising in Lancashire; accordingly, they 
strongly opposed the movement in that direction. All, there- 
fore, which the rebels in thcii divided councils were able to 
decide upon with certainty, was to move westward along the 
Border, a course which might advance them equally on their 
road, whether they should finally determine to take the route 
to the west of Scotland or to Lancashire. We must refer to a 
future part of this history for the progress and ultimate fate of 
this ill-starred expedition. 


CHAPTER LXIX 

Military movements on both Sides — The opposing Armies , being now 
reinforced^ have no further pretext for postponing Active Opera- 
tions 

ms 

Wb must now return to the Earl of Mar’s anny, which must 
be considered as the centre and focus of the insurrection. Since 
his occupation of Perth, Lord Mar had undertaken little which 
had the appearance of military enterprise. His possession even 
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of Fifeshire and Kinross had been in some degree contested 
by the supporters of Government. The Earl of Rothes, with 
a few dragoons and volunteers, had garrisoned his own house 
of Leslie, near Falkland, and was active in harassing those 
parties of horse which Mar sent into the country to proclaim 
James VIII,, and levy the cess and public taxes. Upon one 
of these occasions (28th September) he surprised Sir Thomas 
Bruce, while in the act of making the proclamation in the 
town of Kinross, and carried him off a prisoner. The Earl of 
Rothes retained possession of his garrison till Mar’s army 
became very strong, wdien he was obliged to withdraw it. But 
Mar continued to experience occasional checks, even in the 
military promenades in which he employed the gentlemen who 
composed his cavalry. It is true, these generaJly arose from 
nothing worse than the loose discipline observed by troops of 
this condition, their carelessness in mounting guards, or in other 
similar duties, to which their rank and habits of life had not 
accustomed them. 

Tlie only important manoeuvre attempted by the Earl of 
Mar was the expedition across the firth under Brigadier 
Macintosh, of which the details are given in the last chapter. 
Its consequences were such as to force the General himself into 
measures of immediate activity, by which he had not hitherto 
seemed much disposed to distinguish himself, but which became 
now inevitable. 

It happened that, on the second day after Macintosh’s 
departure from Fife, a general review of the troops in Perth 
was held in the vicinity of that town, and the Earl Marischal’s 
brother, James (afterwards the celebrated Field-Marshal Keith), 
galloped along the line, disseminating some of those favourable 
reports which were the growth of the day, and, as one succeeded 
as fast as another dropped, might be termed the fuel which 
supplied the fire of the insurrection, or rather, perhaps, the 
bellows which kept it in excitation. The apocryYjhal tidings 
of this day were, that Sir William Wyndham had surprised 
Bristol for King James III., and that Sir William Blacket had 
taken both Berwick and Newcastle — intelligence received by 
the hearers with acclamations, which, if it had been true, were 
no less than it deserved. 

But from these visions the principal persons in the insurrec- 
tion were soon recalled to sad realities* A meeting of the 
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noblemen, chiefs of clans, and commanders of corps, was sum- 
moned, and particular care taken to exclude all intruders of 
inferior rank. To this sort of council of war Max announced, 
with a dejected countenance, that Brigadier Macintosh, having, 
contrary to his orders, thrown himself into the citadel of Leith, 
was invested there by the Duke of Argyle. He laid l)efore 
them the letter he had received from the Brigadier, which stated 
that a few hours would determine his fate, but that he was 
determined to do his duty to the last. The writer expressed 
his apprehension that cannons and mortars were about to be 
brought against him. The Earl of Mar said that he gave the 
detachment up for lost, but suggested it might be possible to 
operate a diversion in its favour by making a feint towards 
Stirling, The proposal was seconded by General Hamilton, who 
said that such a movement might possibly do good, and could 
produce no harm. 

The movement being determined upon. Mar marched with 
a large body of foot to Auchterarder, and pushed two squadrons 
of horse as far forward as Dunblane, which had the appearance 
of a meditated attack upon Stirling. It is said to have been 
the opinion of General Hamilton that the foot should have 
taken possession of a defile which continues the road from the 
northern end of Stirling bridge through some low and marshy 
ground, and is called the Long Causeway. The rebels being 
in possession of this long and narrow pass, it would have been 
as diflicult for the Duke of Argyle to have got at them as it 
was for them to reach him. And the necessity of guarding 
the bridge itself with the small force he possessed must have 
added to Argyle^s difliculties, and afforded General Gordon and 
the western clans, who were by this time expected to be at 
Dumbarton, full opportunity to have advanced on Stirling by 
Drymen and the Loch of Monteith, keeping possession, during 
their whole march, of high and hiUy grounds fit for the opera- 
tions of Highlanders. In this manner the Duke of Argyle 
would have been placed between two fires, and must have run 
the greatest risk of being cut off from the reinforcements which 
he anxiously expected from Ireland, as well as from the west 
of Scotland. 

Against this very simple and effective plan of the campaign 
Mar had nothing to object but the want of provisions ; in itself 
a disgrace to a general who had been quartered so long in the 
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neighbourhood of the Oarse of Gowrie, and at the end of autumn, 
when the farmyards are full, without having secured a quantity 
of meal adequate to the maintenance of his array for a few days. 
General Hamilton combated this objection, and even demon- 
strated that provisions were to be hadj and Mar apparently 
acquiesced in his reasoning. But having come with the infantry 
of his anny as far as Ardoch, the Earl stopped short and 
refused to permit the movement on the Long Causeway to be 
made, alleging that MarLschal and Linlitligow had decided 
against the design. It seems probable that, as the affair drew 
to a crisis, Mar, the more that military science was wanted, felt 
his own ignorance the more deeply, and, afraid to attempt 
any course by which he might have con troll (^d circumstances, 
adopted every mode of postponing a decision, in the hope they 
might, of themselves, become favourable in the long nin. 

In the meantime the news of Mar^s march to Auchtcrarder 
and Dimblane had, as we have elsewhere noticed, recalled the 
Du1 ^ of Argyle to his camp at Stirling, leaving a few of his 
cavalry, with the militia and volunteers, to deal with Macintosh 
and his nimble Highlanders, who escaped out of their hands, 
first by their defence of Seaton and then by their march to 
Kelso. Argyle instantly took additional defensive measures 
against Mar, by barricading the bridge of Stirling and breaking 
down that which crosses the Teith at the village of Douno. 
But his presence so near his antagonist was sufficient to induce 
the Earl of Mar to retreat with his whole force to his former 
quarters at Perth and wait the progiess of events. 

These were now approaching to a crisis. With Macintosh’s 
detachment Mar had now no concern; they were to pursue 
their good or evil destiny apart. The Earl of Mar had also 
received a disagreeable hint that the excursions by which he 
used to supply himself with funds, as well as to keep up the 
terror of his arms, were not without inconvenience. A detach- 
ment of about fourscore horse and three hundred Highland 
foot, chi(dly followers of the Marquis of Huntly, was sent to 
Dunfermline to raise the cess. The direct road from Perth 
to Dunfermline is considerably shorter, but the troops had 
orders to take the route by Castle-Oampbell, which prolonged 
the journey considerably, for no apparent purpose save to insult 
the Duke of Argyle’s garrison there, by marching in thefr 
view. When the detachment arrived at Dunfermline, Gordon 
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of Glenbucket, who commanded the Highlanders, conducted 
them into the old abbey, which is strongly situated, and there 
placed a sentincL He took up his own quarters in the town, 
and placed a sentinel there also. The commander of the horse. 
Major Graham, took the ineffectual precaution of doing the 
same at the bridge, but used no further means to avoid surprise. 
The gentlemen of the squadron sought each his personal accom- 
modation, with their usual neglect of discipline, neither know- 
ing with accuracy where they were to find their horses, nor 
fixing on any alarm-post where they were to rendezvous. 
Their officers sat down to a bottle of wine. During all this 
scene of confusion the Honourable Colonel (afterwards Lord) 
Cathcart was lying without the town with a strong party 
of cavalry, and obtaining regular information from his spies 
within it 

About five in the morning of the 24th of October he entered 
the town with two parties of his dragoons, one mounted 
and the other on foot. The surprisal was complete, and the 
Jacobite cavaliers suffered in proportion; severd were killed 
and wounded, and about twenty made prisoners, whose loss 
was the more felt as they were all gentlemen, and some of 
them considerable proprietors. The assailants lost no time in 
their enterprise, and retreated as speedily as they entered. The 
neighbourhood of the Highland infantry in the Abbey was a 
strong reason for despatch. This slight affair seemed consider- 
able in a war which had been as yet so little marked by mili- 
tary incident. The appearance of the prisoners at Stirling, 
and the list of their names, gave eclat to the Duke of Argyle’s 
tactics, and threw disparagement on those of Mar. On the 
other side stories were circulated at Perth of the loss which 
Cathcart had sustained in the action, with rumours of men 
buried in the night, and horses returned to Stirling without 
their riders. This account, however fabulous, was received 
with credit even by those who were engaged at Dunfermline ; 
for the confusion having been general, no one knew what was 
the fate of his comrade. But in very deed the whole return 
of casualties on Colonel Cathcart’s side amounted to a dragoon 
hurt in the cheek and a horse wounded. This little affair 
was made the subject of songs and pasquils in the army at 
Perth, which increased the Marquis of Huntl/s disgust at 
the enterpiisa 
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By this time three regimeuts of infantry and Evans’s dragoons 
had joined the Duke of Argylo, who now felt himself strong 
enough to make detachments without the fear of weakening 
his own j)osition. A battalion of foot was sent to Kilsythe, 
aiong with a detachment of dragoons, who were to watch the 
motions of the troops of Forster and Kenmure, in case the 
whole, or any part of them, should resolve to penetrate into 
the west of Scotland. 

The Earl of Mar was also on the point of being joined by 
the bust l eiiiforccments which he could expect, the non-arrivcd 
of which had hitherto been the cause, or at least the apology, 
for his inactivity. The various causes of delay had been at 
length removed in the following manner : Seaforth, it must be 
remembered, was confronted by Lord Sutherland with his own 
following, and the Whig clans of Grant, Munro, Ross, and 
others. But about the same time the Earl of Seaforth was 
joined by Sir Donald MacDonald of Skye, with seven hundred 
of his own clan, and as many MacKinnons, Chisholms, and 
others as raised the total number to about four thousand men. 
The Earl of Sutherland, finding this force so much stronger 
than what he was able to bring against it, retreated to the 
Bonar, a strait of the sea dividing Ross-shire from Sutherland, 
and theie piissed to his own side of the ferry. Seaforth, now 
unopposed, advanced to Inverness, and, after leaving a garrison 
there, marched to Perth to join the Earl of Mar, to whose 
insurrectiunmy army his troops made a formidable addition. 

The clans of the West wore the only reinforcements which 
Mar had now to expect; these were not only considerable 
from their numbers, but claimed a peculiar fame in arms even 
over the other Highlanders, both from their zeal for the 
Jacobite cause and their distinguished bravery. But Mar had 
clogged General Gordon, who was to bring up this part of his 
forces, with a commission which would detain him some time 
in Argyleshire. His instructions directed him especially to 
take and garrison the castle of Inverary, the principal seat of 
the Duke of Argyle. The clans, particularly those of Stewart 
of Appiii and Cameron of Locliiel, though opposed to the Duke 
in political primiiples, respected his talents, and had a high 
regard for his person as an individual, and therefore felt reluct- 
ance at entering upon a personal quarrel with him by attacking 
his castle. These chiefs hung back accordingly, and delayed 
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joining. When Glengarry and Olanranald had raised their 
clans, they had fewer scruples. During this time Campbell 
of Finab was entrusted with the difficult task of keeping the 
assailants in play until the Duke of Argyle should receive his 
expected reinforcements from Ireland. He was soon joined 
by the Earl of Islay, the Duke’s younger brother. By the 
assistance of Sir James Campbell of Auchinbreck, about a 
thousand men were assembled to defend Inverary, when four 
or five thousand appeared in arms before it. A sort of treaty 
was entered into by which the insurgent clans agreed to with- 
draw from the countiy of Arg>de ; wdth which purpose, descend- 
ing Strathfillan, they marched tow’ards Castle -Drummond, 
which is in the vicinity of Perth, and wdthin an easy mai*ch of 
Mar’s headquarters. 

One important member of the insurrection must also be 
mentioned. This was the Earl of Breadaibane, the same 
unrelenting statesman who was the author of the Massacre of 
Glencoe. He had been employed by King William in 1689 to 
achieve, by dint of money, the settlement and pacification of 
the Highlands; and now, in his old age, he imagined his 
interest lay in contributing to disturb them. When cited to 
appear at Edinburgh as a suspected person, he procured a 
pathetic attestation, under the hand of a physician and clergy- 
man, in which the Earl was described as an infirm man, over- 
whelmed with all the evils that wait on old age. None of his 
infirmities, however, prevented him from attending the Earl of 
Mar’s summons on the very day after the certificate is dated. 
Breadaibane is Bup])Osed to have received considerable sums of 
money from the Earl of Mar, who knew tlie only terms on 
which he could hope for his favour. But for a long time the 
wdly Earl did nothing decisive, and it was believed that he 
entertained a purpose of going to Stirling and reconciling him- 
self with the Duke of Argyle, the head of the elder branch of 
his house. This, however, Breadaibane did not do, but, on the 
contrary, appeared in the town of Perth, where the singular 
garb and peculiar manners of this extraordinary old chief 
attracted general attention. He possessed powers of satirical 
observation in no common degree, and seemed to laugh inter- 
nally at whatever he saw which he considered as ridiculous, 
but without suffering his countenance to betray his sentiments, 
except to very close observers. Amidst the various difficulties 
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of the insurgeuts, his only advice to them was, to procure a 
printing press and lose no time in issuing gazettes. 

Mar took the hint, whether given in jest or earnest. He 
sent to Aberdeen for a printing press, in order to lose no time 
in diffusing intelligence more widely by that comprehensive 
organ of information. It was placed under the management of 
Robert Frcebaim, one of the printers to the late Queen Anne, 
whose principles had led him to join the insurgent army. He 
was chiefly employed in extending by his art the delusions 
through means of which the insurrection had been originally 
excited, and was in a great measure kept afloat. It is a strong 
example of this, that while Mar actually knew nothing of the 
fate of Forster and Kenmure, with the auxiliary party of High- 
landers under Macintosh, yet it was boldly published that 
they were masters of Newcastle, and carried all before them ; 
and that the Jacobites around London had taken arms in such 
numbers that King George had found it necessary to retire 
from the metropolis. 

It does not appear that the Earl of Breadalbane was so 
frank in affording the rebels his military support, which was 
very extensive and powerful, as in imparting his advice how to 
make an impression on the public mind by means of tlie press. 
His owm age excused him from taking the field ; and it is 
probable his experience and sagacious observation discovered 
little in their counsels wdiich promised a favourable result to 
their eutorprise, though supported certainly by a very considerable 
force in arms. A body of his clan, about lour or five hundred 
strong, commanded by the EarFs kinsman, Campbell of Glen- 
darule, joined the force under General Gordon, but about four 
hundred, who had apparently engaged in the enterprise against 
Inverary, and were embodied for that purpose, dispersed, and re- 
turned to their own homes without joining Mar. 

The whole force being now collected on both sides, it seemed 
inevitable that the clouds of civil war which had been so long 
lowering on the horizon, should now burst in storm and tempest 
on the devoted realm of Scotland. 
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CHAPTER LXX 

Motives of the EaH of Mar for Undertaking the Insurreetimi — Dissatis 
faction among some of his Principal Supporters — Plam of Mar — 
March of Mar from Perth and of Argyle from Stirling — the Armies 
come in sight of each other near Phinhlane — Mar's Council of 
War — Battle of Sheriffmuir 

1715 

I HAVE delayed till this point in the Scottish history some 
attempt to investigate the caiLses and conduct of the Rebellion, 
and to explain, if possible, the supmeness of the insurgent 
general and chiefs, who, having engaged in an attempt so 
desperate, and raised forces so considerable, should yet, after the 
lapse of two months, have advanced little faither in their enter- 
prise than they had done in the first week after its commence- 
ment. 

If we review the Earl of Mar’s conduct from beginning to 
end, we are led to the conclusion that the insurrection of 1715 
was as hastily as rashly undertaken. It does not appear that 
Mar was in communication on the subject with the court of the 
Chevalier de St. George previous to Queen Anne’s death. That 
event found him at liberty to recommend himself to tlie favour 
of King George, and show his influence with the Highland 
chiefs, by procuring an address of adhesion from them, of a 
tenor as loyal as his own. These offers of service being rejected, 
as we have already said, in a harsh and an affronting manner, 
made the fallen Minister conclude that his ruin was determined 
on ; and his private resentment, which, in other circumstances, 
would have fallen to the ground ineffectual and harmless, 
lighted unhappily amongst those combustibles which the general 
adherence to the exiled family had prepared in Scotland. 

When Mar arrived in Fifeshire from London, it was reported 
that he was possessed of £100,000 in money, — instructions from 
the Pretender, under his own hand, and a commission appointing 
him lieutenant-general, and cominander-in-chief of his forces 
in Scotland. But though these rumours were scattered in the 
public ear, better accounts allege that in the commencement of 
the undertaking Mar did not pretend to assume any authority 
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over the other noblemen of his own rank, or produce any other 
token from the Chevalier de St. George than his portrait. A good 
deal of pains were taken to parade a strong-box, said to enclose 
a considerable sura of money, belonging to the Earl of Mar ; 
but it was not believed to contain treasiu'e to the amount of 
more than j£3000, if, indeed, it held so mucli. As to the im- 
portant point of a general to command in chief, the scheme, when 
originally contemplated at the Court of St. Germains, turned 
upon the Duke of Ormondes landing in England, and the Duke 
of Berwick in Scotland, whose well-known talents were to direct 
the whole affair. After commencing his insurrection, there can 
be little doubt that Mar did the utmost, by his agents in 
Lorraine, to engage the favourable opinion of the Chevalier ; 
and the unexpected success of his enterprise, so far as it had 
gone, and the great power he had been able to assemble, were 
well calculated to recommend him to confidence. In the mean- 
time, it was necessary there should be a general to execute the 
duties of the office ad interim. Mar offered, as I have told 
you, the command to the Dulce of Athole, who refused to be 
connected with the affair. Huntly, from his i)ower and rank 
in j)ossession and expectation, might have claimed the supreme 
authority, but his religion wjis an obstacle. Soaforth lay distant, 
and was late in coining up. The claims of these great nobles 
being set aside, there was nothing so natural as that Mar him- 
self should assume the command of an insurrection which 
would never have existed without his instigation. lie was 
acceptable to the Highlanders, as having been the channel 
through which the bounty of the late Queen Anne had been 
transmitted to them ; and had also partisans, from his liberality 
to certain of the Lowland nobles who had joined him, whose 
estates and revenues were not adequate to their rank, a circum- 
stance which might be no small cause for their rushing into 
BO ruiiious an undertaking. Thus Mar assumed the generaVs 
truncheon which chance offered to his hand, because there was 
no other who could pretend to it. 

Like most persons in his situation, he was not inclined to 
distrust his own capacity for using to advantage the power 
which he had almost fortuitously become possessed of; or, if 
he nourished any doubt upon this subject, he might consider his 
military charge to be but temi^rary, since, from the whole 
tenor of his conduct, it appears he exjiected from France some 
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person whose trade had been war, and to whom he might with 
honour resign his office. Such an expectation may account for 
the care with which the Jacobite commander abstained from 
offensive operations, and for his anxious desire to augment his 
army to the highest point, rather than to adventure it upon the 
most promising enterprise. 

It is probable Mar was encouraged to persevere in his military 
authority, in which he must have met with some embarrassment, 
when he found himself confirmed in it by Ogilvie of Boyne, an 
especial messenger from the Chevalier de St. George, who, 
greatly flattered by the favourable state of affairs in Scotland, 
conferred upon the Earl of Mar in form, that command which 
he had so long exercised in point of fact, and it was said, 
brought a patent, raising him to the dignity of Duke of Mar. 
Of the last honour little was known, but the commission of 
Mar as general was read at the head of every corps engaged in 
the insurrection. 

It might be matter of wonder that the vessel which brought 
over Mr, Ogilvie, the bearer of this commission, had not been 
freighted with men, money, or provisions. The reason appears 
to have been that the Chevalier de St. George had previously 
expended all the funds he could himself command, or which he 
could borrow from foreign courts favourable to his title, in 
equipping a considerable number of vessels designed to sail 
from Havre-de-Grace and Dieppe, with large quantities of arms 
and ammunition. But the Earl of Stair, having speedily dis- 
covered the destination of these supplies, remonstrated with 
the Court of France upon proceedings so inconsistent with the 
treaty of Utrecht ; and Sir George Byng, with a squadron of 
men-of-war, blockaded the ports of France, with the purpose of 
attacking the vessels if they should put to sea. The Regent 
Duke of Orleans immediately gave orders to the inspectors of 
naval affairs to prevent the arming and sailing of the vessels 
intended for the service of the Chevalier de St. George. Thus 
the supplies designed for the insurgents were intercepted, and 
the whole expense which had been laid out upon the projected 
expedition was entirely lost. This affords a satisfactory reason 
why the exiled Prince could send little to his partisans in Scot- 
land, unless in the shape of fair words and commissions. 

In the meantime the Earl of Mar, and the nobles and 
gentlemen embarked in his enterprise, although disappointed 
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in these sanguine expectations under which it had been under- 
taken, and in finding that the death of Louis XIV., and the 
prudence of his successor in power, would deprive them of all 
hopes of foreign assistance, were yet desirous to receive that 
species of encouragement which might be derived from seeing 
the Chevalier de St. George himself at the head of the army, 
which they had drawn together in liis name and quarrel. An 
address, therefore, was made to King James VIII., as he was 
termed, praying him to repair to Scotland, and to encourage, by 
his personal presence, the flame of loyalty, which was repre- 
sented as breaking out in every part of that kingdom, pledging 
the lives and honour of the subscribers for his personal security, 
and insisting on the favourable effect likely to be produced upon 
their undertaking by his placing himself at its head. Another 
address was drawn up to the Regent Duke of Orleans, praying 
him, if he was not })leased to aid the heir of the House of 
Stewart at this crisis of his fate, that he would at least permit 
him to return to his own country, to share the fate of his trusty 
adherents, who were in arms in his behalf. This paper had 
rather an extraordinary turn, sounding as if the Chevalier dc 
St. George had been in prison, and the Regent of France the 
keeper of the key. The addresses, however, were subscribed 
by all the men of quality at Perth, though great was the resent- 
ment of these proud hidalgos to find that the King’s printer, 
Mr. Robert Freebairn, was permitted to sign along with them. 
The papers wore, after having been signed, entrusted to the 
care of the Honourable Major Hay, having as his secretary the 
historian Dr. Abercromby,^ with charge to wait upon the 
Chevalier at the court of Lorraine, or where he might happen 
to be, and urge the desire of the subscribers. The choice of the 
ambassadoi, and the secrecy which was observed on the subject 
of his commission, were regarded as deserving censure by those 
in the army who conceived that, the general welfare being con- 
cerned in the measures to bo adopted, they had some right 
to be acquainted with the mode in which the negotiation was 
to proceed. Mar afterwards despatched two additional envoys 
on the same errand; the first was Sir Alexander Erskine of 
Alva, who was wrecked on his return ; the second, an agent of 
considerable acuteness, named Charles Forbes, 

The Earl of Mar had not ascended to the pitch of power 
' Author of The Martial Achievem^U of the Scots Nation, 
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which he now enjoyed without experiencing the usual share of 
ill-will and unfavourable construction. The Master of Sinclair, 
a man of a temper equally shrewd and severe, had from the 
beginning shown himself dissatisfied with the management of 
the insurrection, and appears, like many men of the same dis- 
position, to have been much more ready to remark and censure 
errors than to assist in retrieving them. The Earl of Huntly 
seems also to have been disobliged by Mar, and to have looked 
on him with dislike or suspicion; nor were the Highlanders 
entirely disposed to trust him as their general. When Glen- 
garry, one of their ablest chiefs, joined the army at Perth, He 
was anxious that the western chins should keep separate from 
those first assembled at Perth, and act in conjunction with the 
forces of the Earl of Huntly ; and it was proposed to Sinclair 
to join in this sort of association, by which the army would 
in fact have been effectually separated into two parts. Glen- 
garry, however, was dissuaded from this secession ; and although 
it is intimated, that in order to induce him to abandon his 
design the arguments arising from good cheer and good fellow- 
ship were freely resorted to, it is not the less true that his 
returning to the duty of a soldier was an act of sober reason. 

The Earl of Mar, amidst his other duties, having a wish to 
prepare a place of arms for the residence of the Chevalier de 
St. George on his expected arrival, made an attempt fo cover 
Perth by fortifications, so as to place it out of danger from a 
coup-de-main. General Hamilton attended to this duty for a 
short time ; but afterwards it was almost entirely given up to 
the direction of a Frenchman, who had been a dancing and 
fencing master, and whose lines of defence furnished much 
amusement to the English engineers, who afterwards became 
possessed of them. 

Before resuming the narrative, I may tell you that in this 
same eventful month of October, when there were so many 
military movements in Scotland, the Duke of Ormond was 
despatched by the Chevalier de St George, with arms and 
ammunition, and directions to land on the coast of England. 
Three cannon were fired as a signal to the Jacobites, who were 
expected to flock in numbers to the shore, the name of Ormond 
being then most popular among them. But the signals not 
being answered, the vessel bore off, and returned to France. 
Had the Duke landed, the Jacobite party would have been in 
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the singular predicament of having a general in England with- 
out an army, and an army in Scotland without an effective 
general. 

We now approach the catastrophe of these intestine com- 
motions ; for the Earl of Mar had by the beginning of November 
received all the reinforcements which he had to expect, though 
it may be doubted whether he had rendered his task of forcing 
or turning the Duke of Argylc’s position more easy, or his own 
army much stronger, by the time he had spent in inactivity. 
His numbers were indeed augmented, but so were those of the 
Duke, BO that the armies bore the some proportion to each 
other as before. This was a disadvantage to the Highlanders ; 
for where a contest is to take place betwixt undisciplined 
energy and the steadiness of regular troops, the latter must 
always attain superiority in proportion as their numbers in the 
field increase, and render the day likely to be decided by 
manoeuvres. Besides this, the army of Mar sustained a very 
great loss by desertion during the time he lay at Perth. The 
Highlanders, with the impatience and indolence of a half- 
civilised people, grew weary alike of remaining idle and of 
being employed in the labour of fortification, or the dull details 
of ordinary parade exercise. Many also went home for the 
purpose of placing in safety their accumulation of pay, and 
what booty they had been able to find in the Lowlands. Such 
desertions were deemed by the clans to be perfectly in rule, 
and even the authority of the chiefs was inadequate to pre- 
vent them. 

Neither do the plans of the Earl of Mar seem to have been 
more distinctly settled, when he finally determined on the 
important step of making a movement in advance. It seems 
to have been given out that he was to make three feigned 
attacks upon the Duke’s army at one and the same time — 
namely, one upon the Long Causeway and Stirling bridge; 
another at the Abbey ford, a mile below Stirling ; and a third 
at the Drip-coble, a ford a mile and a half above that town. 
By appearing on so many points at once, Mar might hope to 
occupy the Duke’s attention so effectually, as to cross the river 
with his main body at the fords of Forth. But, as the Duke 
of Argyle did not give his opponent time to make these move- 
ments, it cannot be known whether Mar actually contemplated 
them. 
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It is, however, certain that the Earl of Mar entertained the 
general purpose of reaching, if possible, the fords of Forth, 
where that river issues out of Lochard, and thus passing over 
to the southern side. To reach this part of the river required 
a march of two days through a hilly and barren country. Nor 
were Mar and his advisers well acquainted with the road, and 
they had no other guide but the celebrated freebooter, Rob 
Roy MacGregor, who they themselves said was not to be 
trusted, and who, in point of fact, was in constant communi- 
cation with his patron, the Duke of Argyle, to whom he sent 
intelligence of Maris motions.^ It was said, too, that this outlaw 
only knew the fords from having passed them with Highland 
cattle — a different thing, certainly, from being acquainted with 
them in a military point of view. It was probably, however, 
with a view to the information wliich Rob Roy could give on 
this point, that Mar, in a letter of the 4th of November, com- 
plains of that celebrated outlaw for not having come to Perth, 
where he wished much to have a meeting with him. 

But if Mar and his military council had known the fords of 
Forth accurately, still it was doubtful in what situation they 
might find the passes when they arrived there. They might 
have been fortified and defended by the Duke of Argyle, or a 
detachment of his army ; or they might be impassable at this 
advanced season of the year, for they are at all times of a deep 
and impracticable character. Last of all, before they could 
reach the heads of the Forth, Mar and his army must have 
found the means of crossing the Teith, a river almost as large 
and deep as the Forth itself, on which Argyle had destroyed 
the bridge of Doune, which afforded the usual means of passage. 

Such were the difficulties in the way of the insurgents ; and ’ 
they are of a kind which argues a great want of intelligence in 
a camp which must have contained many persons from Men- 
teith and Lennox, well acquainted with the country through 
which the Highland army were to pass, and who might have 
reconnoitred it effectually, notwithstanding the small garrisons 

1 “ The period of the Rebellion approached soon after Rob Roy bad 
attained celebrity. Ilis Jacobite partialities were now placed in opposi- 
tion to his sense of the obligations which he owed to the indirect protec- 
tion of the Duke of Argyle. But the desire of * drowning his sounding 
steps amid the din of general war ’ induced him to join the forces of the 
Earl of Mar, although his pdtron, the Duke of Argyle, was at the head of 
the army opposed to the Highland insurgents .’* — iTUroducUon to Rob Roy, 
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of west country miMtia and volunteers, which the Duke had 
placed in Gartartan, and other bouses of strength in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aberfoyle. But it was not the will of Heaven that 
the insurgents should ever march far enough on their expedi- 
tion to experience inconveniences from the difficulties we have 
pointed out; for the Duke of Argyle, though far inferior in 
force, adopted the soldier-like resolution of drawing out such 
strength as he had, and interrupting the march of the insur- 
gents by fighting them, before they should have an opportunity 
of descending upon the Forth. For this purpose, he called in 
all his garrisons and outposts, and having mustered a main 
body of not quite four thousand men, he marched from Stirling 
towards Dunblane on the morning of Saturday the 12th of 
November. 

On the 10th of November the Earl of Mar had broken up 
from his quarters at Perth, and advanced to Auchterarder, 
where the infantry were quartered, while the cavalry found 
accommodation in the vicinity. 

But, during that night, the Highland army suffered in its 
nominal strength by two considerable desertions. The one 
was that of the whole dan of Fraser, amounting to four hun- 
dred men. They had joined Mafs army very recently, under 
Fraser of Fraserdale, who had married the heiress of their late 
chieftain. Just at this crisis, however, the heir -male of the 
family, the celebrated Fraser of Lovat, arrived in the north, 
and recalled by his mandate the clan of Fraser from the 
standards of King James VIII. to transfer them to those of 
George I. The Frasers, deeming their duty to their chief 
paramount to that which they owed to either monarch, and 
recognising the right of the male -heir to command them in 
preference to that of the husband of the heir-female, unani- 
mously obeyed the smnmons of the former, and left the camp, 
army, and cause in which they were engaged. There will be 
occasion to mention more of the Frasers hereafter. 

The other desertion was that of two hundred of the Earl of 
Huntly’s Highland followers, who complained of having been 
unjustly overburdened with what is called fatigue-duty. Thus 
diminished, the army, after having been reviewed by their 
general, marched off their ground in the following order : The 
Master of Sinclair with the Fifeshire squadron, and two 
squadrons of Huntly's cavalry, formed the advance of the whole. 
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The western clans followed, being, first, the MacDonalds, 
under their different chiefs of Clan Ranald, Glengarry, Sir 
Donald MacDonald, Kcppoch, and Glencoe. The next were 
Breadalbane^s men, with five regiments, consisting of the fol- 
lowing clans — the MacLeans, under Sir John MacLean, their 
chief ; the Camerons, under Lochiel ; the Stewarts, commanded 
by Appin ; and those who remained of Huutly^s followers from 
Strathdon and Glenhivet, under Gordon of Glenbucket. This 
chosen body of Highlanders were in high spirits, and so confident 
of success that they boasted that their division of Mar’s army 
only would be more than enough to deal with the Duke of 
Argyle and all the force he commanded. General Gordon was 
commander of the whole Highland vanguard. 

The rest of the army, commanded by Mar in person, with 
the assistance of General Hamilton, followed the advanced 
division ; and it was settled that the rearguard should march 
only as far as Ardoch, while the vanguard should push forward 
as far as the town of Dunblane, where they had quartered on 
their former inarch from Perth, eight miles to the west of 
Ardoch where the rear was to halt. 

The horse, at the head of the first column, were advancing 
according to their orders, when a lame boy, miming as fast as 
his infirmity would permit him, stated to the Master of Sinclair, 
who commanded the advance, that he was sent by the wife of 
the Laird of Kippendavie, whose husband was in the Jacobite 
army, to toll the Earl of Mar that the Duke of Argyle was in 
the act of marching through Dunblane. The news, though the 
appearance of the messenger excited some doubt, was entitled 
to be treated with respect. A reconnoitring party was sent 
forward, an express was despatched to Mar, wdio was six or 
seven miles in the rear, and General Gordon anxiously looked 
around him to find some strong ground on which to post the 
men. The river Allan lay in their front, and the Master of 
Sinclair proposed pushing across, and taking possession of some 
farmhouses, visible on the opposite side, where the gentlemen 
might find refreshment and the horses foraga But General 
Gkirdon justly thought that the passing a river at nightfall was 
a bad preparation for a body of infantry, who were to lie out 
till morning in the open air, in a hard frost, in the middle of 
November. At length the dispute was terminated on two 
farmhouses being discovered on the left side of the river, where 
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the horse obtained some accommodation, thougli in a situation 
in which they might have been destroyed by a sudden attack, 
before they could have got out of the enclosures, among which 
they were penned up like cattle rather than quartered like 
soldiers. To guard against such a catastrophe, General Gordon 
posted advaneed guards and videttes, and sent out patrols with 
the usual military precautions. Soon after they had taken their 
quarters for the night, Lord Southesk and the Angusshire 
cavalry came up, with the intelligence that Mar and the whole 
main body were following, and the Earl accordingly appeared at 
the bivouac of the vanguard about nine o’clock at night. 

Fresh intelligence came to them from Lady Kippendavie, 
who seems to have been as cc^rrect in her intelligence and 
accurate in communicating with the insurgemt army as she 
was singular in her choice of messengers, this last being an old 
woman, who confirmed the tidings of the enemy’s approach. 
The reconnoitring jiarties sent forward by Sinclair came in 
with news to the same purpose. 

The whole of Mar’s army being now collected together 
within a very narrow circumference, slept on their arms, and 
wrapped in their plaids, feeling less inconvenience from tho 
weather, which was a severe frost, than would probably have 
been experienced by any other forces in Europe. 

'By daybreak, on Sunday, 13th November, the insimgent 
army drew up in two lines of battle, on the plain above the 
place where they had 8j)cnt the night. They had not long 
assumed this posture when they perceived a strong squadron 
of horse upon an eminence to the south of their lines. This 
was the Duke of Argyle, who, with some general officers, had 
taken this post in advance, for the purpose of reconnoitring the 
enemy’s position and proceedings. In this he succeeded but 
imperfectly, on account of the swells and hollows which lay 
between him and Mar’s army. 

In the meantime. Mar, after satisfying liimsclf that he was 
in presence of the enemy, called a council of his nobles, general 
officers, chiefs of clans, and commanders of coqjs. He is 
allowed on this occasion to have made them a most animating 
speech. It sunk, in part, upon unwilling ears, for there were 
already several persons of consequence, among whom lluntly 
and Sinclair seem to have been the leaders, who, despairing of 
the cause in which they were engaged, were desirous to open 

58 
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a communication with the Duke of Argyle, in order to learn 
whether he had power to receive their submission and admit 
them to pardon on their former footing of living quietly under 
Government. This, however, was only whispered among them- 
selves ; for even those who entertained such opinions were at 
the same time conscious that the crisis was come, in which they 
must fight for peace sword -in -hand, and that, by gaming a 
victory, they might dictate honourable terms; while, if they 
attempted a retreat, they would be no longer able to keep their 
Highland levies together, or to open a negotiation with the 
air of strength absolutely necessary to command a tolerable 
capitulation. 

When, therefore, the Earl of Mar reminded his military 
auditors of the injustice done to the Royal family, and the 
oppression of Scotland under the English yoke, and conjured 
them not to let slip the opportunity which they had so long 
languished for, but instantly attack the enemy with that spirit 
which tlieir cause and their wrongs were calculated to inspire, 
his words awakened a corresponding energy in the hearers. The 
Earl of Huntly only asked, whether a battle won would, in 
their present circumstances, place their rights and those of their 
country within their reach ? or whether there was any hope 
of foreign aid to enable them to withstand the arms of England 
and her allies? “All this,” he said, “my Lord of Mar could 
doubtless inform them of, since he had lately received a letter 
from Lord Bolingbroke, which he desired might be laid before 
the council.” 

The critical circumstances of the moment, and the enthusiasm 
which had been excited in the assembly, enabled Mar to dis- 
pense with attending to questions which he might have found 
it difficult to answer. Gliding over the interruption given by 
Huntly, he stated to the council the question, in the words, 
“Fight or not?” The chiefs, nobles, and officers, answered 
with a universal shout of “Fight;” and their resolution 
reaching the two lines, as they stood drawn up in order of 
battle, was welcomed with loud huzzas, tossing up of hats and 
bonnets, and a cheerfulness, which seemed even to those who 
had been before uncertain and doubtful of the issue a sure 
presage of speedy victory. 

In this state of excited feeling the army of Mar advanced 
towards the enemy. The two lines in which they stood upon 
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the moor were broken up each into two columns, so that it was 
in four folnmns that they pursued the order of their inarch, 
descending the hill which they had first occupied, crossing a 
morass, which the hard frost of the night before had rendered 
passable for cavalry as well as infantry, and ascending the op- 
posite height, from which the Duke of Argyle was observing 
their movements. The Duke, on his part, as soon as he saw 
the extremity of Mar’s wing wheel to the right, in order to 
make the movement we have described, immediately compre- 
hended that their purpose was to avail themselves of their 
superiority of numb^^rs, and attack his small force at once on 
the left flank and in front. He rode hastily down the emi- 
nence, at the foot of which his force was drawn up, in order at 
once to get them into such a disposition as might disappoint 
the object of the enemy, and to lead his troops up the liill. He 
drew up his little army of about four thousand men, extending 
his disposition considerably to the right, placing three squadrons 
of horse on that wing, and as many on the left of his front line ; 
the centre being composed of six battalions of foot. Each wing 
of horse was supported by a squadron of dragoons. The second 
line was composed of two battalions in the centre, with a 
s<juadron of dragoons on either wing. In this order, and 
having his right considerably advanced against the enemy’s left, 
so as to admit of his withdrawing his own left wing from a 
flank attack, the Duke ascended the hill, seeing nothing of the 
enemy, who had left the high grounds and were advancing to 
meet him on the other side of the same height which he was 
in the act of mounting. The Highlanders, as has been already 
stated, advanced in four columns, marching by their right. 

Each column of infantry, four in number, was closed by a 
body of cavalry, which, when the column should deploy into line, 
were to take up their ground on the flank. The Highlanders 
marched, or rather ran, with such eagerness towards the enemy, 
that the horse were kept at the gallop in the rear. Both 
armies were thus ascending the hill in column, and met, as it 
were unexpectedly upon the top, being in some points within 
pistol-shot before they were aware of each other’s presence. 
Both, therefore, endeavoured at the same time to form line-of- 
battle, and some confusion occurred on either side. In particular, 
two squadrons of the insurgent cavalry were placed in the centre 
of the right wing, instead of being stationed on the flank, as 
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had been intended, and as the rules of war required. This 
discovery, however, was of much less consequence to the High- 
landers, whose terrors consisted in the headlong fury of the 
onset, whilst the strength of the regulars depended on the 
steadiness of their discipline. 

It was at this moment that an old chief, impatient for the 
command to charge, and seeing the English soldiers getting 
into order, became enraged at seeing the favourable minute 
pass away, and made the memorable exclamation, “ Oh, for one 
hour of Hundee 1” 

The Duke^s left wing was commanded by Oeneral Whitham, 
who does not appear to have been distinguished either for 
courage or conduct. The right of Mar^s line was hastily formed, 
consisting of the western clans, MacDonalds, MacLeans, and 
the followers of Breadalbane, when old Captain Livingstone 
rode up, a veteran soldier, who had served in King Jameses 
army before the Revolution, and with several oaths called to 
General Gordon, who commanded the right wing, instantly to 
attack. The General hesitated, but the chiefs and clans caught 
the enthusiasm of the moment. A gentleman, named MacLean, 
who lived to a great age, thus described the attack of his own 
tribe, and there can be no doubt that the general onset was 
made under similar circumstances : When his clan was drawn 
up in deep order, the best bom, bravest, and best armed of the 
warriors in front, ^ Sir John MacLean placed himself at their 
head, and said, with a loud voice, “Gentlemen, this is a day 
we have long wished to see. Yonder stands MacCallanmore 
for King George — Here stands MacLean for King James — 
God bless MacLean and King James ! — Charge, gentlemen !” 

The clan then muttered a very brief prayer, fixed the bonnet 
firm on the head, stripped off their plaids, which then compre- 
hended the philabeg also,^ and rushed on the enemy, firing their 
fusees irregularly, then dropping them, and drawing their 

^ The very existence of this regiment was an instance of the tenacity of 
clan attachment. Tlie lands on which they lived in the isle of Mnll were 
become the property of the Duke of Argyle, and their chief resided for the 
most part in France, on an allowance which Queen Anne had assigned 
him ; yet he found no difficulty in raising seven or eight hundred men in 
opposition to their actual landlord ; so inferior was the feudal claim to the 
patriarchal. 

* The Highlanders wore long shirts, which were disposed in a particular 
manner on fuch occaaiona. 
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swords, and uniting in one wild yell, when they mingled among 
the bayonets. The regular troops on the left received this fierce 
onset of the mountaineers with a he'dvy fire, which did consider- 
able execution. Among others who dropped was the gallant 
young chief of Clan Ranald, mortally wounded. His fall 
checked for an instant the impetuosity of his followers, when 
Glengarry, so often mentioned, started from the ranks, waved 
his bonnet around his head, exclaiming, “ Revenge, revenge ! 
to-day for revenge, and to-morrow for mourning !” The High- 
landers, resuming the fury of their attack, mingled with the 
regulare, forced their line in every direction, broke through 
them and dispersed them, making great slaughter among men 
less active than themselves, and loaded with an unwieldy 
musket, which in individual or irregular strife has scarce ever 
been found a match for tlje broadsword. The extreme left of 
Argylc’s army was thus routed with considerable slaughter, for 
the Higldanders gave no quarter ; but the troops of the centre, 
under General Wightmaii, remained unbroken ; and it woulcl 
seem to have been the business of the rebel cavaliy to have 
charged them in the flank or rear, exposed as they must have 
been by the flight of Whitham and the left wing. Of their 
cavalry, however, two squadrons, commanded by Drummond 
and Marischal, went off in pursuit of those whom the High- 
landers had scattered ; while Lord Huntly’s and that of Fife, 
under the Master of Sinclair, remained inactive on the field of 
battle, without engaging at all. It would seem that they were 
kept in chock by the dragoons of Argyle’s second line, who did 
not fly like the first, but made an orderly retreat in the face of 
the enemy. 

On the right wing and centre, the event of the battle was 
very different. The attack of the Highlanders was as furious 
as on their right. But their opponents, though a little staggered, 
stood their ground with admirable resolution, and the Duke of 
Argyle detached Colonel Oathcart, with a body of horse, to 
cross a morass, which the frost had rendered passable, and 
attack the Highlanders on the flank as they advanced to the 
charge. In this manner their rapid assault was checked and 
baffled; and although the Camcrous, Stewarts, and other 
clans of high reputation, formed the left wing of Mar^s army, 
yet that, and his whole second line, were put to fliglit by the 
masterly movement of the Duke of Argyle, and the steadiness 
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of the troops he commanded. But his situation was very 
perilous ; for, as the fugitives consisted of five thousand men, 
there was every prospect of their rallying and destroying the 
Duke’s small body, consisting only of five squadrons of horse, 
supported by Wight man, with three battalions of infantry, who 
had lately composed the centre of the army. Argyle took the 
bold determination to press on the fugitives with his utmost 
vigour, and succeeded in driving them back to the river Allan, 
where they had quartered the night before. The fugitives made 
frequent halts, and were as often again attacked and broken. 
This was particularly remarked of the body of horse who carried 
James’s standard, and was called the Restoration squadron. The 
gentlemen composing it made repeated and vigorous attacks, in 
which they were only broken and borne down by the superior 
weight of the English cavalry. It was in one of these reiterated 
charges that the gallant young Earl of Strathmore lost his life, 
while in vain attempting to rally his Angusshire regiment. He 
was slain by a private dragoon, after having had quarter given 
to him. The Earl of Panmuie was also wounded and made 
prisoner by the Royalists, but was rescued by his brother, Mr. 
Henry Maule. 

The field of battle now presented a singular appeaiance, for 
the left of both armies were broken and flying, the right of 
both victorious and in pursuit But the events of war are of 
less consequence than the use which is made of them. It does 
not appear that any attempt was made on the part of Mar to 
avail himself of his success on the right. General Whitham 
had indeed resigned the field of battle to his opponents, and 
from thence fled almost to Stirling bridge. The victorious High- 
landers did not take the trouble to pursue them, but having 
marched across the scene of action, drew up on an eminence, 
called the Stony Hill of Kippendavie, wh(3re they stood in 
groups with their drawn swords in their hands. One cause of 
their inactivity at this critical moment may be attributed to 
their having dropped their fireanns, according to their fashion 
when about to charge ; another, certainly, was the want of active 
aides-de-camp to transmit orders ; and a third, the character of 
the Highlanders, who are not adways disposed to obedience. 
This much is certain, that had their victorious right wing pur- 
sued in the Duke of Argyle’s rear when he advanced towards 
the river Allan, they must have placed him in the greatest 
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danger, aince his utmost exertion was scarce equal to keep the 
multitude before him in full retreat. It is also stated that some 
of the Highlanders showed an unwillingness to fight. This is 
alleged to have been particularly the case with the celebrated 
Rob Roy, a dependant, it will be observed, of the Duke of 
Argyle’s, and in the habit, during the whole insurrection, of 
furnishing him with intelligence from the enemy’s camp. A 
strong party of MacGregors and MacPhersons were under the 
command of this outlaw, who, when ordered to charge, answered 
coolly, “ If they cannot do it without me, they cannot do it 
with me.” It is said that a bold man of the Ulan Vourigh, 
called Alister MacPherson, who followed Rob Roy’s original 
profession of a drover, impatient at the inactivity in which 
they were detained, threw off his plaid, drew his sword, and 
called on the MacPhersons to follow. “Hold, Sandie,” said 
Rob Roy; “were the question about a drove of sheep you 
might know something ; but as it concerns the leading of men, 
it is for me to decide.” — “ Were the question about a drove of 
Glen- Angus wethers,” retorted the MacPherson, “the ques- 
tion with you, Rob, would not be who should be last but who 
should be first.” This had almost produced a battle betwixt 
the two champions ; but in the meantime the opportunity of 
advancing was lost.^ 

The Duke of Argyle having returned back from his pursuit 
of the enemy’s loft wing, came in contact with their right, 
which, victorious as wo have intimated, wjis drawn up on the 
hill of Kippendavio. Mutual menaces of attack took place, 
but the combat was renewed on neither side. Both armies 
showed a disposition to retreat, and Mar, abandoning a part of 
his artillery, drew back to Auchterarder, and from thence 
retired to Perth. Both generals claimed the victory, but as 
Mar abandoned from tliat day all thoughts of a movement to 

* “ Rob did not, however, neglect Iiin own private interest on tlie occa- 
sion. In the confusion of an nndcci«ied field of battle be enriched his 
followers by plundering the baggage and the dead on both sides. The fint 
old satirical ballad on the battle of Sherifimnir does not forget to stigma 
tise our hero’s conduct on this memorable occasion. 

‘ Rob lioy he stood watch 

On a hill for to catch 

The booty, for anght that I saw, man j 

For he ne'er advanc’d 

From the place be was staucM 

Till nae mair was to do there at a', ntan."' 

IniTodudion to Rohiloy, 
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the westward, his object must be considered as having been 
completely defeated ; while Argyle attained the fruits of victory 
in retaining the position by which he defended the Lowlands, 
and barred against the insurgents every avenue by which they 
could enter them. 

The numbers slain in the battle of Shoriffmuir were con- 
siderable. Seven or eight hundred were killed on the side 
of the rebels, and the Koyalists must have lost five or six 
hundred. Much noble and gentle blood was mixed with 
that of the vulgar. A troop of volunteers, about sixty in 
number, comprehending the Dukes of Douglas and Roxburghe, 
the Earls of Haddington, Lauderdale, Loudon, Belhaven, and 
Rothes, fought bravely, though the policy of risking such a 
troupe doree might be questionable. At all events, it marked 
a great change of times, when the Duke of Douglas, whose 
ancestors could have raised an army as numerous as those of 
both sides in the field of ShcrifFmuir, fought as a private 
trooper, assisted only by two or three servants. Tins body of 
volunteers behaved in a manner becoming their rank. Many 
of them were wounded, and the Earl of Forfar was slain. 

The loss of the Earl of Strathmore and of the young Clan 
Ranald was a severe blow to the Insurrection. The last was 
a complete soldier, trained in the French Guai'ds, and full of 
zeal for the cause of James. “My family,” he replied to 
Mar’s summons to join him, “have been on such occasions 
ever wont to be the first on the field and the last to leave it.” 
When he fell out of the ranks, mortally wounded, Mar met 
him, and, ignorant of what had happened, demanded why he 
was not in the front. “ I have had my share,” said the dying 
chief, and fell dead before his commander. Many of his men 
retired from the army in consequence of his death. 

Thus began and thus ended a confused affray, of which a 
contemporary ballad-maker truly says, “ there is nothing cer- 
tain, except that there was actually a battle, which he wit- 
nessed.”^ 

* “ There’s some say that we wan, 

Some say that they wan, 

Some say that none wan at a’, man ; 

But ae thing Tm sure, 

That at Shetififinuir, 

A battle there was whidi 1 saw, man ; 

And we ran, and they ran, 
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1715—1716 

The confused battle of Sheriffiuuir being ended by the ap- 
proach of night, both pai'ties had time to count wliat they had 
lost and won in the course of the day. That of the insurgents 
was easily summed up. The Highlanders, on their right, had 
behaved with their usual courage, and maintained the reputa- 
tion which they hod acquired of old times under Montrose, 
and more lately when commanded by Dundee. But in every 
other particular the events of the battle were unfavourable to 
the insurgents. A great many of their best men had retired 
without leave, as was their invariable practice, to see their 
families, or to secure their small stock of booty, which some 
of them had augmented by plundering the baggage of their 
own army. This desertion thinned the ranks even of those 
clans who had been victorious, and the Highlanders of the 
vanquished division of the army bad much better reasons for 
following the example thus set. Their numbers that morning 
had been from eight to ten thousand men ; and at the close of 
the day about four thousand ol them were missing. Some 
leaders, too, of high rank and quality, had graced the retreat 
by their example ; and it was said of Huntly and Seaforth in 
particular, that they were the first fugitives of any rank or 
condition wdio reached Perth, and discouraged their numerous 
follow^ers by their retreat from the field of action. It was 
therefore in vain for the insurgents, undei this state of diniinu- 

And they ran, aud we ran, 

And we ran, and they ran awa, man 

So then* such a race was, 

As ne’er in that place was, 

Aud as little chose was at a’, man ; 
fVae ither they ran 
Without touk o* drum, 

They did not make use 0* a paw, man.** 
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tion and discouragement, to abide a second battle, or endeavour 
to renew the attempt to pass the Forth, which they had not been 
able to accomplish with double their now reduced numbers. 

But besides the effects of desertion, the insurgent army had 
other difficulties to contend with. The improvidence of their 
leaders had been so unpardonably great, that they had set out 
from one of the most fertile to a comparatively baiTen district 
of Scotland, with provisions for two or three days only, and 
their ammunition was proportionally scanty. It was therefore 
evident that they were in no condition to renew the attempt 
in which they had that morning miscarried ; nor had Mar any 
alternative, save that of leading back his army to their old 
quarters at Perth, to wait until some unexpected event should 
give them spirits for a fresh effort. Accordingly, as already 
mentioned, having passed the night after the action among 
the enclosures of Auchterarder, he returned towards Perth 
the next morning. The Duke of Argyle, on the other 
hand, having fallen back on Dunblane, with the troops he 
himself commanded, and, rejoined by such of the fugitives 
of the left wing as could bo collected, he lay on his arms 
all night, expecting to renew the action on the succeeding 
day. 

On approaching the field of battle on Monday, the I4th of 
November, at break of day, Argyle found it abandoned by the 
enemy, who had left their dead and wounded at his disposal, 
together with the honours of the field, amongst which the prin- 
cipal trophies were fourteen colours or standards, and six pieces 
of field cannon, which Mar had brought to the field in a use- 
less bravado, since he had neither ammunition nor men to serve 
them, and which he had found himself unable to remove. 
Amongst the gentlemen who fell on this occtision were several 
on both sides alike eminent for birth and character. The body 
of the gallant young Earl of Strathmore was foimd on the field, 
watched by a faithful old domestic, who, being asked the name 
of the person whose body he waited upon with so much care, 
made this striking reply, “ He was a man yesterday.”^ 

^ Compare the finding the body of Sir John Swinton, in the dramatio 
sketch of Halidon Hill. 

« Edward.- Where is he ? 

Chandos—Bere lies the giant I Say his name, yotii^ Knight? 

Oordon.— Let it suffice, he ivas a man this morning.'^ 

Act 11. Scene III. 
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The Earl of Mar had endeavoured to pave the way for a 
triumphant return to Perth, by a species of Gazette, in which 
he claimed the victory on the rifflit and centre, and attirmed 
that had the left wing and the second line behaved as his right 
and the rest of the lirst line did the victory liad been complete. 
But he could not again excite the enthusiasm of his followers, 
many of whom began now in earnest to despair of their situar 
tion, the large odds of numbers which they possessed in the 
field of Sheriffmuir having been unable to secure them a 
decided victory. 

Many nimours were in the meantime spread among the 
insurgents, concerning successes which were Kiported to have 
been obtained by Forster and his troops over General Carpenter 
in England, and bonfires and rejoicings were made for these 
supposed victories, at a time when, in fact, Forster and Ken^ 
mure were totally defeated, their soldiers dispersed, and them- 
selves prisoners. 

You must not forget that the force of General Forster con- 
sisted of the troops of horse levied on the Northumberland 
frontier by the Earl of Derwentwater and others, joined with 
the gentlemen of Galloway and Dumfriesshire under Lord 
Kenmure, and the Lothian Jacobites under the Earl of Winton, 
composing altogether a body of five or six hundred horse, to 
whom must be added about fourteen hundred Highlanders, 
being those sent across the firth by the Earl of Mar, under 
command of Macintosh of Borlum. You must also recollect 
that in this little army there were great differences of opinion 
as to the route which they were to i)ursiie. The English 
gentlemen persisted in the delusion that they had only to show 
themselves in the west of England in order to draw the whole 
country to their standard, while the Scots, both the Lowland 
gentlemen and Highlanders, desired to march upon Dumfries, 
and, after taking possession of that town, proceed to the west 
of Scotland, and force open a communication betwixt their force 
and the main army under Mar, by which they reasonably 
hope<l to dislodge Argyle from his post at Stirling. 

Unfixed which course to pursue, and threatened by General 
Carpenter, who moved against them from Newciistle towards 
Kelso, at the head of a thousand horse, the insurgents left the 
latter town, where they had been joined by the Brigadier 
Macintosh, and marched to Jedburgh, not without one or two 
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false alaiins. They had, however, the advantage of outstripping 
General Oaipcuter, and the English gentlemen became stiU 
more impatient to retmii into their own country and raise the 
Jacobites of the west. The Highlanders, learning that such a 
plan was at last adopted, separated themselves from the horse 
as soon as the march began, and drawing up on a moor above 
the town of Hawick, declared that if the insurgents proposed 
to march against the enemy they would fight it out to the last, 
but that they would not go into England to be kidnapped and 
made slaves of, as their ancestors were in CromweU^s time. 
And when the horse drew up, as if for the purpose of attack, 
the Highlanders cocked their pieces and prepared for action, 
saying, that if they must needs be made a sacrifice, they would 
prefer their own country as the scene of their death. The dis- 
contented mountaineers would listen to no one save the Earl of 
Winton, who joined them in desiring to march westward to the 
assistance of the Earl of Mar ; to whom, indeed, by preventing 
Argyle from concentrating his forces, they might have done 
excellent service, for the Duke could never have recalled a 
regiment of horse which he bad at Kilsyth, had the southern 
insurgents threatened that post. The Highlanders were at length 
put in motion, under a dedaratiou that they would abide with 
the army while tliey remained in Scotland, but should they 
enter England they would return back. 

In the meantime the citizens of the town of Dumfries saw 
themselves again threatened by the rebel forces, and assuming 
an attitude of resistance, mai-ched out to occupy a position in 
front of the place, on which they threw up some hasty fortifi- 
cations. At the same time they received intelligence from 
General Carpenter, who had now^ reached Jedburgh, that if they 
could but defend themselves for six hours ho would within 
that time attack tlie rear of the enemy. 

The news that the Dumfries citizens intended to defend 
their town, which lay in front, while Carpenter was prepared 
to operate in the rear of the rebels, induced Mr. Forster and his 
friends to renew with great urgency their proposal of entering 
England, affirming to their northeni associates that they were 
possessed of letters of adwe assuring them of a general insur- 
rection. The Scots, w’oni out wdth the perseverance of their 
English associates, and unable to believe that men would have 
deceived themselves or others by illusory hopes, when engaged 
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in such a momentous undertaking, at length yielded to theii 
remonstrances. Accordingly, having reached Eoclefcclian on 
their way to Dumfries, the English counsels prevailed, and the 
insurgents halted at the former village, turned south, and 
directed their march on Langholm, with the design of making 
for the west of England. 

The Earl of Winton dissented so widely from the general 
resolution, that he left the army with a considerable part of 
his troop, and it seemed for a time as if he had renounced the 
undertaking entirely. Ashamed, however, to break off abruptly 
from a cause which he had embraced from motives of duty and 
conscience, he changed his purpose, and again joined the main 
body. But though this unfortunate young nobleman retunied 
to the I'atal standard, it was remarked that from this time he 
ceased to take any interest in the debates or deliberatious of 
his party, but seized with a kind of reckless levity upon such 
idle opportunities of amusement as chance threw in his way, in 
a manner scarce resembling one engaged in an important and 
perilous enterprise.^ 

The Highlanders were again divided from their confederates 
in their opinion respecting the alteration of the line of march, 
and the object of their expedition. Many agreed to march 
into England. Others, to the number of four hundred, broke 
away entirely from their companions, with the purpose of 
returning to their mountains through the western districts and 
by the heads of the Forth. They might have accomplished 
this but for the difficulty of finding provisions, which obliged 
them to separate into small parties, several of which were 
made prisoners by the peasantry, who in that country were 
chiefly Oameronians, and accustomed to the use of arms. 

The rest of the army, diminished by this desertion, pro- 
ceeded to Brampton, near Carlisle, where Mr. Forster, producing 
his commission to that effect, was recognised as General of 
King James’s forces in England. It is possible that the desire 
to obtain the supreme command of the army might have 
made this gentleman the more anxious for having the march 

^ * He was never again invited to their council of war, and was other- 
wise treated with marked disrespect. These slights gave the Earl but 
little trouble ; he continued to amuse himself with such company as 
chance threw in his way, and entertained them with stories of his travels 
and adventures in low life.' 
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directed on his native country ; and his first exploit in his new 
capacity seemed to give a lustre to his undertaking, although 
the Btlccess was more owing to the fears of the opposite party 
than to any particular display of courage on the part of the 
Jacobite general and his little army. 

It must be observed that the horse-militia of Westmoreland, 
and of the northern parts of Lancashire, had been drawn out 
to oppose the rebels ; and now the jiom ccmitatus of Oumbep- 
land, amounting to twelve thousand men, were assembled along 
with them at Penrith, by summons from Lord Lonsdale, 
sheriff of the county. But being a mere undisciplined mob, 

ill-armed, and worse arrayed, they did not wait for an attack 

either from the cavalry or the Highlanders, but dispersed in 
every direction, leaving to the victors the field of battle, 

covered with arms, and a considerable number of horses. 

Lonsdale, deserted by every one save about twenty of his own 
servants, was obliged to make his escape, and found shelter in 
the ohJ castle of Appleby, 

In marching through Cumberland and Westmoreland, there 
WHS little seen of that enthusiasm in the Jacobite cause which 
the English officers had taught their associates to expect. 
Manchester was on this, as upon a later occasion, the first town 
where the inhabitants seemed disposed to embark in the insur- 
rection, and form a company for that purpose. Intimation of 
their friendly disposition reached the insurgents at Lancaster, 
and encouraged them to advance. It was, indeed, time that 
their friends should join them, for they had daily news of 
troops marching to oppose and surround them. On their side 
they resolved to extend themselves, the more easily to gather 
fresh forces ; and having moved from Lancaster to Preston, 
they resolved to possess themselves of Warrington bridge, with 
a view to securing Liverpool 

While they were scheming an attack on this celebrated sea- 
port, which its citizens were preparing to defend with much 
vigour, the (rovemment forces, which had assembled around 
them, were advancing upon them on several quarters. 

It seems strange, that while possessing a strong party of 
Mends in the country, being a very large proportion of the 
landed gentry, with a considerable proportion of the populace, 
the insurgents should nevertheless have suffered themselves to 
be so completely surprised. But the spirit of delusion which 
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possessed the whole party, and pervaded all their proceedings, 
was Jis remarkable here as on other occasions. While Forster 
and his companions were thinking of extending the fire of in- 
surrection to Manchester and Liverpool, General Willis, who 
commanded in Cheshire for King George, had taken measures 
for extinguishing it entirely. This active general issued orders 
to several regiments, chiefly of horse and dragoons, quartered 
in the neighbouring counties, appointing them to rendezvous 
at Warrington bridge on the 10th of November, on which day 
he proposed to place himself at their head and dispute with 
the rebels their approach to Manchester. At the same time, 
Willis entered into communication with General Carpenter, 
whose unwearied exertions had dogged the insurgents from 
Northumberland, and who was now advancing upon them. 

These tidings c-ame like a thunderbolt on Forster’s army. 
Forster had but a choice of difl&culties, namely, either to 
march out and dispute with Major-General Willis the passage 
of the river Kibble, by which Preston is covered, or abhle 
within an open town, and defend it by such assistance from 
fortifleations, baiTicades, and batteries, as could be erected 
within a few hours. 

The first of these courses had its advantages. The bridge 
across the Kibble was long, narrow, and might have been 
easily defended, especially as there was a party of one hundred 
chosen Highlanders stationed there, under the command of 
John Farquharson of Invercauld, a chief of great character for 
courage and judgment; and who, though General Willis was 
approaching very near to the bridge, might have been relied on 
as secure of maintaining his ground till succours were despatched 
from the town. Beyond the bridge there extended a long 
and deep lane, bordered with hedges, well situated for defence, 
especially against cavalry. All this was in favour of the de- 
fence of the bridge; but, on the other hand, if Forster had 
drawn his squadrons of gentlemen out of Preston, he must 
have exposed them to the rough shock of ordinary troopers, 
which they were neither mounted nor armed so as to sustain. 
It was probably this which determined the Jacobite leader to 
maintain his defence in the town of Preston itself, rather than 
in front of it. The insurgents took judicious measures for 
this purpose, and pursued them with zeal and spirit. Four 
barricades were hastily erected. The Earl of Derwentwater, 
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stripping to the waistcoat, encouraged the men to labour as 
well by his own example as his liberality, and the works were 
speedily completed. 

One of these barriers was situated a little below the church 
and was supported by the gentlemen volunteers, who mustered 
in the churchyard. The defence was commanded by Brigadier 
Macintosh. The second was formed at the end of a lane, 
which was defended by Lord Charles Murray j the third was 
called the Windmill barricade — ^it was held out by the Laird of 
Macintosh, chief of the name ; the fourth barricade was drawn 
across the street leading towards Liverpool, and was stoutly 
manned by Hunter, the Northumbrian freebooter, and Ids moss- 
troopers. Each barricade was protected by two pieces of cannon; 
and the houses on both sides of the street were occupied by 
defenders, so as to pour a destructive flanking fire on any 
assailant General Willis, having accurately surveyed the de- 
fences, resolved upon attacking them. 

On Saturday, the 12th of November, being the day previous 
to that on which the battle of Sheriffmuir was fought. General 
Willis commenced his operations upon the town of Preston by 
a double attack. The barricade on the street below the church 
was assaulted with great fury ; but so insupportable a fire was 
opened from the defences and the houses adjacent that the 
assailants were beat off with considerable loss. It would scorn, 
that to aid him in the defence of his post. Brigadier Macintosh 
had called in some soldiers who had been posted in the street 
leading to Wigan. Preston’s regiment (well known as the 
Old Cameronian, and forming part of Willis’s attacking force) 
were therefore enabled to penetrate through that avenue, ami 
seizing two houses which overlooked the town, did the defend- 
ants more injury than they sustained from any other attack. 
The barricade commanded by Lord Charles Murray was in 
like manner stoutly attacked and fiercely defended, but the 
Jacobite officer receiving a reinforcement of fifty volunteers, 
his resistance was ultimately successful. Captains Hunter and 
Douglas likewise made a desperate defence at the barrier en- 
trusted to them, and the assault upon the post defended by the 
Chief of Macintosh was equally fatal to the assailants. 

When the soldiers of Willis retired from their various points 
of attack, they set fire, according to their orders, to the houses 
betwixt them and the Imrricades. By the light afforded by this 
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conflagration the skirmish was carried on during the night; 
and had not the weather been uncommonly still, Preston, 
which was the scene of contest, must have been burned to the 
ground. 

Although the insurgents had preserved the advantage in 
every attack, it was evident tliat, cut off from all assistance, 
and cooped up in the streets of a burning town, where they 
had but few men to maintain an extend(;d circle of defence, 
nothing short of a miracle could relieve them. General Willis, 
whilst directing the attack on the barricades, had at the same 
time guarded eveiy piiss by which the devoted band could 
escape. Of those who desperately attempted to sally, several 
w^ere cut to pieces ; and it was but very few who escaped by 
hewing their way througli the enemy. 

On the morning of the 13th, being the day after the attack, 
the situation of Forster and his army became yet more desperate. 
General Carpenter, so long their pursuer, now came up with so 
many additional forces, chiefly cavalry, as completed the blockade 
of the place, and left the besieged no hope of escape or relief. 
Willis, as inferior in rank, offered to resign, of course, the 
charge of the siege to his superior officer ; but General Carpenter 
generously refused to take the command, observing that Willis 
deserved the honour of linishing the affair which he had begun 
so auspiciously. The dispositions of the latter general were 
therefore so actively followed up, that the blockade of the town 
was effectually completed, and the fate of the rebela became 
inevitable. 

The scene of unavoidable destruction had different effects 
upon the difierent characteis of the unfortunate insurgents in 
Preston, in like manner as the approach of imminent peril has 
upon domesticated and savage animals when they are brought 
to extremity, — the former are cowed into submission, while 
the latter, brought to bay, become more desperately ferocious 
in their resistance. The English gentlemen began to think 
upon the possibility of saving their lives, and entertained the 
hope of returning once more to the domestic enjoyments of 
their homes and their estates ; while the Highlanders, and most 
of the Scottish insurgents, even of the higher classes, declared 
for saUying out and dying like men of honour, with sword in 
hand, rather than holding their lives on the base tenure of 
submission. 


59 
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Such being their different views of the measures to be 
adopted, the English determined to accomplish a capitulation 
at all events ; and Oxburgh, an Irish Catholic, who had been 
Forster’s tutor in military matters, went out to propose a sur- 
render to the English generals. The mission was coldly received, 
and he was distinctly given to understand that no terms would 
be granted excepting those of unconditional surrender, with the 
sole provision that they should be secured from immediate 
execution. He returned to the town, and the errand on 
which he had visited the enemy's position being understood. 
General Forster was nearly pistolled by a Scottish gentleman 
named Murray, and his life only saved by a friendly hand, 
which struck the weapon upwards in the act of its being 
discharged. 

Captain Dalzell, brother of the Earl of Camwath, then went 
out in the name of the Scots, but could obtain no more favour- 
able terms. Some time, however, was gained, in which the 
principal leaders had time to consider that Government might 
be satisfied with a few examples, while the greater part of the 
insurgents, in which eveiy one’s confidence in his individual 
good luck led him to hope he would be included, would escape 
at least the extremity of punishment. After the Scots, and 
especially the Highlanders, had persisted for some time in their 
determination of resistance, tliey at length found themselves 
obliged to surrender on no better terms than the English, 
which amounted only to this, that they should not be instantly 
put to the sword. Their leaders were surrendered as hostages ; 
and at length, after manifesting the greatest unwillingness to 
give up their arms, they accepted the capitulation, if such it 
could be called. It certainly appears that by surrendering at 
discretion the greater part of them expected at least to save 
their lives. 

On laying down their arms, the unhappy garrison were 
enclosed in one of the churches, and treated with considerable 
rigour, being stripped and ill-used by the soldiery. About 
fourteen hundred men of all sorts were included in the sur- 
render ; amongst whom there were about two hundred domestic 
servants, followers of the gentlemen who had assumed arms, 
about three hundred gentlemen volunteers, the rest consisting 
of Brigadier Macintosh’s command of Highlanders. Six of the 
prisoners were condemned to be shot by martial law, as holding 
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commissions under the Government against which they had 
borne arms. Lord Charles Murray obtained a reprieve with 
difficulty, through the interest of his friends. Little mercy 
was shown to the misguided private men, whose sole offence 
was having complied with wliat was in their eyes a paramount 
duty, the obedience to their chiefs. Very many underwent the 
fate which made them so tmwilling to enter England, namely, 
that of banishment to the plantations in America. 

The prisoners of most note were sent up to London, into 
which they were introduced in a kind of procession, which did 
less dishonour to the auflerers than to the mean minds who 
planned and enjoyed such an ignoble triumph. By way of 
balancing the intiueiice of the Tory mob, whose violences iu 
burning chapels, etc., had been of a formidable and highly 
criminal character, plans had been adoi)t;ed by Government to 
excite and maintain a rival spirit of tumult among such of the 
vulgar as were (jailed, or called themselves, the Low Chur(;h 
party. Party factions often turn upon the most frivolous 
i>adges of distinction. As the Tories had affected a particular 
))asBion for ale, as a national and tnily English potation, their 
parliamentary associ.itions taking the title of tlie Octol)er and 
the March Clubs ; so, in the spirit of opposition, the Whigs of 
the lowxr rank patronised beer (distinguished, according to l)r. 
Johnson, from ale, by being either older or smaller), and mug- 
houses w^erc established, held by landlords of orthodox Whig 
principles, where this Proicstant and revolutionary liciuor was 
distributed in liberal quantities, and they speedily were thronged 
by a set of customers whose fists and sticks weie as prompt to 
assault the admirers of High Church and Ormond as the Tories 
were ready to defend them. It was for the gratification of the 
frequenters of these mug-houses, as they weio called, that the 
entrance of the Preston piisoners into London was graced with 
the mock honours of a trium}»luil procession. 

The prisoners, most of them men of birth and education, 
were, on approaching the capital, all pinioned with cords like 
the vilest criminals. This ceremony they underwent at Barnet. 
At Highgate they were met by a large detachment of horse, 
grenadiers and foot guards, preceded by a body of citizens 
decently dressed, who shouted to give example to the mob. 
Halters were put upon the horses ridden by the prisoners, and 
each man’s horse was led by a private soldier. Forster, a man 
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of high family, and still Member of Parliament for Northumber- 
land, was exposed in the same manner as the rest. A large 
mob of the patrons of the mug-li oases attended upon the 
occasion, beating upon warming-pans (in allusion to the vulgar 
account of the birth of the Chevalier de St. George), and the 
prisoners, with all sort of scurrilous abuse and insult, were led 
through the streets of the city in this species of unworthy 
triumpJi, and deposited in the jails of Newgate, the Marshalsea, 
and other prisons in the metropolis. 

In consequence of this sudden increase of tenants, a most 
extraordinary change took place in the discipline of these 
melancholy abodes. When the High Church party in London 
began to recover from the astonishment with which they had 
witnessed the suppression of the insurrection, they could not 
look back with much satisfaction on their own passive behaviour 
during the contest, if it could be called one, and now endeavoured 
to make up for it by liberally supplying the prisoners, whom 
they regarded as martyrs in their cause, with money and 
provisions, in which wine was not forgotten. The fair sex are 
always disposed to be compassionate, and certainly were not 
least so in this case, where the objects of pity were many of 
them gallant young cavaliers, sufferers in a cause which they 
had been taught to consider as sacred. The consequence was, 
that the prisons overflowed with wine and good cheer, and the 
younger and more thoughtless part of the inmates turned to 
revelling and drowning in liquor all more serious thoughts of 
their situation ; so that even Lord Derwentwater himself said 
of his followers that they were fitter inhabitants for Bridewell 
than a state prison. Money, it is said, circulated so plentifully 
among them, that when it was difficult to obtain silver for a 
guinea in the streets, nothing was so easy as to find change, 
whether of gold or silver, in the jail. A handsome, high-spirited 
young Highland gentleman, whom the pamphlets of the day 
call Bottair (one of the family of Butter in Athole), made such 
an impression on the fair visitors who came to minister to the 
wants of the Jacobite captives that some reputations were put 
in peril by the excess of their attentions to this favourite object 
of compassion. 

When such a golden shower descends on a prison, the jailer 
generally secures to himself the largest share of it ; and those 
prisoners who desired separate beds, or the slightest accommo- 
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dation in point of lodging, had to piirciiase them at a rate 
which would have paid for many years the rent of the best 
houses in St. James’s Square or iPiccadilly. Dungeons, the 
names of which indicate their gloomy character, as the Lion’s 
Den, the Middle Dark, and the like, were rented at the same 
extravagant prices, and were not only filled with prisoners but 
abounded with good (heer 

These riotous scenes went on the more gaily that almost all 
hfui nursed a hoi)e that their having surrendered at discretion 
would bo admitted as a ])rotection for tlieir lives. But when 
numerous bills of high treason were found against them, escape 
from prison began to lx* thought of, which the command of 
money, and the countenance of friends without doors, as well 
as the general structure of the jails, rendered more easy than 
could have been exi)ected. Thu.s, on the 10th of April 1716, 
Thomas Forster escaped from hiewgatc by means of false keys, 
and having all things prepared, got safely to Franca On the 
10th of May, Brigadier Macintosh, whom we have so often 
mentioned, with fourteen other gentlemen, chiefly Scottish, 
took an opportimity to escape in the following manner; The 
Brigadier having found means to rid himself of his irons, and 
coming downst-airs about eleven at night, he placed himself 
close by the dooj of the jaO ; and as it was opened to admit a 
servant at that time of night (no favourable example of prison 
discipb'ne) hci knocked down the jailer, and made his escape 
with his companions, some ol whom were retaken in the streets, 
from not knowing whither to fly. 

Among the fugitives who broke prison with Macintosh was 
Robert Hepburn of Keitli, the. same person in whose family 
befell the lamentable occurrence mentioned in a former chapter 
of this volume. 

This gentleman had pinioned the arms of the turnkey by an 
effort of strength, and effected his escape into the open street 
without pursuit. But he was at a loss whither to fly, or where 
to find a friendly place ol refuge, liis wife and family were, 
he knew, in London ; but how', in that great city was he to 
discover them, esj)C<’ia]ly iw tbc}^ most probably were residing 
there under feigucxl names 1 While he was agitated by this 
uncertainty, and fearful ot making the least inquiry, even had 
he known in what words to express it, he saw at a window in 
the street an ancient piece of plate, called the Keith Tankard, 
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which had long belonged to his family. He immediately 
conceived that his wife and children must be inhabitants of the 
lodgings, and entering, without asking questions, was received 
in their arms. They knew of his purpose of escape, and took 
lodgings as near the jail as they could, that they might afford 
him immediate refuge ; but dared not give him any hint where 
they were, otherwise than by setting the well-known flagon 
where it might by good fortune catch his eye. He escaped to 
France. 

The noblemen who had placed themselves at the head of the 
rebellion were now called to answer for their guilt ; and articles 
of impeachment of high treason were exliibited by the House 
of Commons against the Earl of Derwent water and the Lord 
Widdrington, in England ; and the Earls of Nithsdale, Winton, 
and Carnwath, Lord Viscount Kenmure, and Lord Nairne, in 
Scotland. They severally pleaded Cuilty to the articles, ex- 
cepting the Earl of Winton, who pleaded not guilty. 

Lord Derwentwater and Lonl Kenmure suffered death on 
the 24th February 1715-16. The Earl of Derwentwater, 
who was an amiable private character, hospitable and generous, 
brave and humane, revoked on the scaffold his plea of guilty, 
and died firmly avowing the politicjal creed for which he 
suffered. Lord Kenmure, a quiet, modest gentleman, shared 
DerwentwateFs fate ; and he showed the same firmness. There 
is a tradition that the body of Lord Derwentwater was carried 
down to Westmoreland in great pomp, the procession, however, 
moving only by night, and resting by day in chapels dedicated 
to the exercise of the Catholic religion, where the funeral services 
of that church were performed over the body during the day, 
until the approach of night permitted them to resume their 
progress northward ; and that the remains of this unfortunate 
nobleman were finally deposited in his ancestors' burial-place at 
Dilston HaD . His large estates were confiscated to the crown, 
and now form the valuable property of Greenwich Hospital 

Charles Ratcliff*, brother to the Earl of Derwentwater, and 
doomed to share his fate after a long interval of years, saved 
himself for the time by breaking prison. 

But what chiefly attracted the attention of the public was 
the escape of the Earl of Nithsdale, who was destined to have 
shared the &te of Derwentwater and Eeninure. 

The utmost intercession had been made, in every possible 
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shape, to save the lives of these unfortunate noblemen and their 
companions in misfortune, but it had been found unavailing. 
Lady Ifithsdale, the bold and affectionate wife of the condemned 
Earl, having in vain thrown herself at the feet of the reigning 
monarch, to implore mercy for her husband, devised a i)lan for 
his escape of the same kind with that since practised by Madame 
Lavalette. She was admitted to see her husband in the Tower 
upon the last day which, according to his sentence, he had to 
live. She had with h6r two female confidants. One brought 
on her person a double suit of female clothes. This individual 
was instantly dismissed, when relieved of Iier second dress. The 
other person gave her own clothes to the Earl, attiring herself 
in those which had been provided. Mufllcd in a riding-hood 
and cloak, the Earl, in the character of lady’s-maid, holding a 
handkercMef to his eyes, as one overwhelmed with deep affliction, 
passed the sentinels, and being safely conveyed out of the 
Tower, made his escape to France. Bo well was the whole 
thing arranged, that after accompanying her husband to the 
door of the prison, Lady Nithsd^e returned to the chamber 
from whence her Lord had escaped, and played her part so 
admirably as to give him full time to get clear of the sentinels, 
and then make her own exit. We are startled to find, that, 
according to the rigour of the law, the life of the heroic Countess 
was considered as responsible for that of the husband whom she 
had saved ; but she contrived to conceal herself. 

Lord Winton received sentence of death after triid, but also 
made his escape from the Tower, ith August 1716.^ As 
Charles Ratcliff had already broke prison about the same time, 
we may conclude either that the jailers and marshals did not 
exhibit much vigilance on this occasion, or that the prisoners 
found means of lulling it to sleep. The Earl of Carnwath, 
Lords Widdrington and Nairne, were, after a long imprisonment, 
pardoned as far as their lives were concerned, in consequence of 
a genenil bill of indemnity. 

Of inferior persons about twenty of the most resolute of the 

1 When waiting his fate in the Tower, ho made good use of his 
mechanical skill, sawing through, with great ingenuity, the bars of the 
windows through which he made his escape, lie ended his motley life at 
Rome in 1749 [aged 70], an«l with him terminated the long and illustrious 
line of Seton, whose male descendants have, by intormaniage, come to 
represent the great houses of Gordon, Aboyne, and Egliuton. Their estate 
was forfeited, and has since passed through several hands. 
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Prestou prisoners were executed at that place and at Manchester, 
and four or five sufTered at Tyburn. Amongst these the execu- 
tion of William Paul, a clergyman, a true friend, as he boastfed 
himself, of the anti-revolutionary church of England, made a 
strong impression on those of his party. 

Thus closed the Rebellion and its consequemcos, Jis far as 
England was concerned. We must now take a view of its last 
scenes as exhibited in Scotland. 


OPTAPTER LXXTI 

Arrival of the Ch>cvalier — Affairs of the Rebels in Scotland get into 
confusion 

1715—1716 

We left the insurgents when tiie melancholy news of the 
termination of the campaign of Forster, with his Highland 
auxiliaries, at the barricades of Preston, had not yet reached 
them ; the moment it did, all hopes of a general insurrection in 
England, or any advantage being obtained there, were for ever 
ended. 

The regular troops which had been detained in England to 
suppress the northern insurgents were now set at liberty, and 
Mar could no longer rely upon Argyle^s remaining inactive for 
want of men. Besides, the Estates of the United Provinces 
had now, upon the remonstrance of General Cadogan, despatched 
for Britain the auxiliary forces which they were bound by 
treaty to furnish in case of invasion, and three thousand of 
them had landed at Deptford. The otlier three thousand Dutch 
troops, designed for ports in the north, had been dispersed by 
a storm and driven into Harwich, Yarmouth, and elsewhere, 
which induced the government to order those at Deptford, as 
the most disposable part of this auxiliary force, to move 
instantly down to Scotland. 

Events equally unfavourable to the rebels were taking place 
in the north of Scotland ; and in order to ascertain the 
progress of these, it is necessaiy to trace some passages of the 
life of Simon Fraser, one of the most remarkable characters 0/ 
his tima 
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He was by birth the nearest male heir to the estate of 
Lovat, and to the dignity of Chief of the Frasers — no empty 
honour, since the clan contained a following of from seven 
hundred to a thousand men. Q'he cliief last deceased, however, 
had left a daughter, and Simon wiis desirous, by marriage with 
this young lady, to unite her pretensions to the chieftainship 
and estate with his own. As his character w’as bad, and his 
circumstances accounted desperate, the widowed mother of the 
young heiress, a lady of the house of Athole, was averse to this 
match, and her powerful family countenanced her repugnance. 
Being a man of a daring character, deep powers of dissimulation, 
and accustomed to control the lower class of Highlanders, Simon 
found it no difficult matter to obtain the assistance of a strong 
party of Frasers, chiefly desperate men, to assist in a scheme of 
seizing on the person of the youiig heiress. She es(;aped his 
grasp, but her mother, the widow of the late Lord Lovat, fell 
into his power. Equally short*sighted as unprincipled, Fraser 
imagined that by marrying this lady, instead of her daughter, 
he would secure, through her large jointure, some legal interest 
in the estate. With this view he accomplished a forced marriage 
betwixt the Dowager Lady Lovat and himself. For this 
outrage against a sister of the powerful Marquis of Athole, 
letters of fire and sword were granted against Fraser and his 
adherents, and being outlawed by the High Court of Justiciary 
he was forced to fly to France. Here ho endeavoured to 
recommend himself at the court of St. Gernuiins, by aflccting 
much zeal for the Jacobite cause, and pretending to great 
interest with the Highland chiefs, and the power of rendering 
effectual service amongst them. The Chevalier de St. George 
and the French King were aware of tlie infamy of the man*B 
character, and distnisted the proposal which he laid before them 
for raising an insurrection in the Highlands. Mary of Est^, 
more credulous, wfis disposed to trust him ; and he was detached 
on a Jacobite mission, which he instantly betrayed to the Duke 
of Queensberiy, and which created much disturbance in the 
year 1703, as we have noticed in its place. ^ His double 
treachery being discovered, Simon Fraser was, on his return to 
Frauce, thrown into the Bfistile, where he remained for a 
considerable time. Beleased from this imprisonment, he waited 
for an opportunity where he might serve his own interest and 
^ See an(e, page 781. 
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advance his claims upon the chieftainship of the dan Fraser and 
the estate of Lovat, by adopting the political side betwixt the 
contending parties which should bid fairest to serve his purpose. 

The time seemed now arrived, when, by the insurrection of 
Mar, open war was declared betwixt the parties. His cousin, 
the heiress of Lovat, had been married to Mackenzie of Fraser- 
dale, who, acting as chief of his wife^s clan, had summoned the 
Frasers to arms, and led a body of five hundred clansmen to 
join the standard of the Chevalier de St. George. They marched 
to Perth accordingly. In the meantime, Simon Fraser arrived 
in Scotland, and made his appearance, like one of those portent- 
ous sea monsters whose gambols announce the storm. He 
was first seen at Dumfries, where he offered his personal services 
to join the citizens, who were in arms to repel an attack from 
Kenmure, Nithedale, and their followers. The Dumfriesians, 
however, trusted him not ; nay, were disposed to detain him a 
prisoner ; and only permitted him to march northward on the 
assurance of the Marquis of Annandale, that his presence there 
would be favourable to King George and his cause. It proved 
so accordingly. 

Simon Fraser arrived in Inverness-shire, and hastened to 
form an intimate alliance with Duncan Forbes, brother of John 
Forbes of CuUoden, and a determined friend to Government. 
Forbes was an excellent lawyer, and a just and religious man. 
At another time he would probably have despised associating 
hinaself with a desperate outlaw to his country, black with the 
charges of murder and double treachery. But the case was an 
extreme one, in which no assistance that promised to be avail- 
able was to be rejected. Simon Fraser obtained pardon and 
favour, and the influence of the patriarchal system was never 
more remarkably illustrated than in his person. His character 
was, as we have seen, completely infamous, and his state and 
conation that of an adventurer of the very worst description. 
But by far the greater number of the clan were disposed to 
think that the chiefship descended to the male heir, and there- 
fore preferred Simon’s title to that of Fraserdale, who only 
commanded them as husband of the heiress. The mandates 
of Fraser, now terming himself Lovat, reached the clan in the 
town of Perth. They were respected as those of the rightful 
chief; and the Frasers did not hesitate to withdraw firom the 
cause of the Chevalier de St. George^ and march northwards, to 
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place themselves under the command of their restored patriarch 
by male descent, who had embraced the other side. This change 
of sides was the more remarkable, as most of the Frasers were 
in personal opinion Jacobites. We have already noticed that 
the desertion of the Frasers took place the very morning when 
Mar broke up to march on Dunblane ; and, as a bold and war- 
like clan, their absence, on the 12th November, was of no 
small disadvantage to the party from whom they had retired. 

Shortly after this, the operations of this clan, under their 
new leader, became directly hostile to the. Jacobite cause. Sir 
John MacKenzie of Coul had, at the period of the Earl of Sea- 
forth’s march to Perth, been left with four hundred MacKenzies 
to garrison Inverness, which may be termed the capital of the 
North Highlands. Hitherto his task had been an easy one, 
but it was now likely to become more diflicult Acting upon a 
plan concerted betwixt him and Duncan Forbes, Lovat assembled 
his clan, and with those of the Monroes, Bosses, and Grants, 
who had always maintained the Whig interest, attacked Inver- 
ness, with such success, that they made themselves masters of 
the place, which Sir John MacKcnzie found himself compelled 
to evacuate without serious resistance. The Earl of Sutherland 
also, who was still in arms, now advanced across the Moray 
Firth, and a considerable force was collecting in the rear of the 
rebels, and in a position which threatened the territories of 
Huntly, Seaforth, and S(iveral other chief leaders in Maris army. 

These various events tended more and more to depress the 
spirits of the noblemen and heads of clans who were in the 
Jacobite army. The indefinite, or rather unfavourable issue of 
the affair of Sheriffmuir, had discouraged those who expected, 
by a decisive victory, if not to carry their principal and original 
purpose, at least to render themselves a foe to whom the Govern- 
ment might think it worth while to grant honourable terms of 
accommodation. 

Most men of reflection, therefore, now foresaw the inevitable 
ruin of the undertaking ; but the general, Mar, having formally 
invited the Chevalier de St. George to come over and put himself 
at the head of the insurrectionary army, was under tlie necessity, 
for his own honour, and to secure the chance which such an 
impulse might have given to his affairs, of keeping his troops 
together to protect the person of the Prince, in case of his 
accepting this perilous invitation, which, given before the battle 
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of Sheriffmuir, was likely to be complied with. In this dilemma 
he became desirous, by every species of eiigagement, to bind 
those who had enrolled themselves under the lixtal standard 
not to quit it. 

For this purpose a military oath was proposed, in name of 
King James VIII.; an engagement, which, however solemn, 
has been seldom found stronger than the severe compulsion 
of necessity operating against it. Many of the gentlemen 
engaged, not willing to preclude themselves from endeavouring 
to procure tenns, in case of need, refused to come under this 
additional obligation. The expedient of an a.ssociation was 
next resorted to, and Mar summoned a general council of the 
principal persons in the army. This was the fourtli time such 
a meeting had been convoked since the commencement of the 
insurrection; the first had taken place when Macintosh's 
detachment wjis in pciil ; the second for the purpose of sub- 
scribing an invitation to the Chevalier de St. George to join 
them, and the third on the field of battle ut Sherifimuir. 

The Marquis of Huntly, who had already wellnigh deter- 
mined on taking separate measures, refused to attend the meet- 
ing, but sent a draught of an association to which he was 
willing to subscribe, and seemed to admit that the insui-gents 
might make their peace separately. Mar flung it scornfully 
aside, and said it might be a very proper form, providing it 
had either sense or grammar. He then recommended his own 
draught, by which the subscribers agreed to continue in arms, 
and accept no conditions unless under the royal authority, and 
by the consent of the majority of the gentlemen then in arms. 
The proposed measure was opposed by the Master of Sinclair 
and many of the Lowland gentlemen. They complained, that 
by using the phrase “ royal authority,” they miglit be considered 
as throwing the free power of deciding for themselves into the 
hands of Mar, as the royal general, with whose management 
hitherto they had little reason to be satisfied. The Master of 
Sinclair demanded to know what persons were to vote, as 
constituting the majority of gentlemen in arms, and whether 
voices must be allowed to all who went by that general name, 
or whether the decision was to be remitted to those whom the 
General might select. Sir John MacLcan haughtily answered, 
that unless some such power of selection were lodged in the 
commander -in -chief, all his regiment of eight hundred men 
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must 1)6 admitted to vote, since every MacLean was a gentle- 
man. Mar endeavoured to soothe the disaffected. He admitted 
the King’s uftairs were not in such a state as he could have 
desired ; but contended that they were far from desperate, 
intimated that he still entertained hopes, and in the same 
breath dei)rccated answering the questions put to him on the 
nature of his expectations. He was, however, borne down with 
queries ; and being reminded that he could not propose remain- 
ing at Perth, when tho Duke of Argyle, reinforced by six 
thousand Dutch, should move against him on one side, and 
Sutherland, with all the northern clans in the Government 
interest, should advance on the otlier, it was demanded where 
he proi)osed to make a stand. Inverness was named ; and the 
shire of Moray wat; pointed out as sufficient to find subsistence 
for a considerable army. But Inverness, if not already fallen, 
was in imminent danger ; Moray, though a fertile country, 
was a narrow district, which would be soon exhausted ; and it 
seemed to bo the general opinion, that if pressed by the Govern- 
ment forces, there would be no resource save falling back into 
the barren regions of the Highlands, The Master of Sinclair 
asked at what season of the year forage and other necessaries 
for cavalry were to be found in the hills ? Glengarry made a 
bizarre but very intelligible reply, “ That such accommodations 
were to be found in the Highlands at every season — by those 
who were provident enough to bring them with them.” 

The main argument of Mar was, to pre^s upon the dissen- 
tients the dishonour of deserting the King, when he was on 
the point of throwing himself on their loyalty. They replied, 
he alone knew the King’s motions ; of which they had no such 
iissurances as could induce them to refuse any opportunity of 
saving themselves, their families, and estates from perdition, 
merely to preserve some punctilious scruples of loyalty, by 
which the King could gain no real advantage. They com- 
plained that they had been lured into the field by promises of 
troops, arms, ammunition, treasure, and a general of military 
talent — all to he sent by France ; and that these reports prov- 
ing totally false, they did not incline to be detained there upon 
mmours of the King’s motions, which might be equally fallacious, 
as they came from the same quarter. In a word, the council of 
war broke up without coming to a resolution, and there was, 
from that time, established in the array a party who were 
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opposed to Mar’s conduct of affairs, who declared for opening a 
negotiation with the Duke of Ajgyle, and were distinguished at 
headquarters as grumblers and mutineers. 

These gentlemen held a meeting at the Master of Sinclair’s 
quarters, and opened a communication with Mar, in which 
they urged the total inadequacy of any resistance which they 
could now offer — the exhaustion of their supplies of ammuni- 
tion, provision, and money — the impossi})ility of their making 
a stand until they reached the Highland mountains — and the 
equal impossibility of subsisting their cavalry if they plunged 
into these wildernesses. They declared, that they did not 
desire to separate themselves from the army ; all they wished 
to know was, whether an lionourable capitulation could be ob- 
tained for all who were engaged ; and if dishonourable terms 
were offered, they expressed themselves determined to fight to 
the death rather than accept them. 

While such were the sentiments of the Low-country gentle- 
men, dejected at their total want of success, and the prospect 
of misery and ruin which they saw fast approaching, the High- 
land chiefs and clans were totally disinclined to any terms of 
accommodation. Their warlik(3 ^position made the campaign 
an enjoyment to them ; the pay which Mar dispensed liberally 
was, while it lasted, an object with people so poor ; and, finally, 
they entertained the general opinion, founded upon the con- 
vention made with their ancestors after the war of 1688-89, 
that they might at worst retreat into their hills, where, rather 
than incur the loss of men and charges necessary for suppres- 
sing them, the Government would be glad to grant them peace 
upon their own terms, and, perhaps, not averse to pay them 
for accepting it. Another class of men having influence in 
such a singular camp, were the nobility, or men of quality, 
who had joined the cause. Most of these were men of high 
titles but broken fortunes, whose patrimony was overburdened 
with debt. They had been early treated by Mar with distinc- 
tion and preference, for their rank gave credit to the cause 
which their personal influence could not greatly have advanced. 
They enjoyed posts of nominal rank in the insurrectionary 
army ; and the pay conforming to these was not less acceptable 
to them than to the Highlanders. It may be also supposed 
that they were more particularly acquainted than others with 
the reasons Mar had for actually expecting the King; and 
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might, with spirit worthy of their birth, be willing to incur 
the worst extremities of war, ratlier thau desert their monarch 
at the moment when, by their own invitatiem, lie came to 
throw himself on their fidelity. These noblemen, therefore, 
supported the measures and authority of the commander, and 
discountenanced any proposals to treat. 

Notwithstanding the aid of tJie nobles and the Highland 
chiefs, Mar found himself compelled so far to listen to the 
representations of the discontent(‘d party Jis to consent that 
application should be made to the ])uke of Argylc to learn 
whether any capitulation could he allowed. There was so 
little faith betwixt the ofiicers and their general, that the 
former insisted on iiinning one of the delegates who were to 
l>c sent to Stirling about the proposed negotiation. The offer 
of submission upon terms was finally entrusted to Lieutenant- 
Oolonel Lawrence, the officer of highest rank who Iiad been 
made prisoner at Sheriffmuir. Tlie Colonel, agreeably to a 
previous engagement, returned with an answer to the proposal 
of submission, tliat tlic Duke of Argyle had no commission 
from court to treat with the insurgents as a body, but 
only with such individuals as might submit themselves; but 
his Crace promised that he would send the Diikc of Roxburghe 
to court for the purpose of soliciting such powers for a general 
pacification. A more private negotiation, instituted by the 
Countess of Mimay, w^hoso second son, Francis Stewart, was 
(mgaged in the rebellion, received the same answer, with this 
addition, that the Duke of Argyle would not hear her pronounce 
the name of Mar, in whose favour she had attempted to make 
some intercession. 

Upon this unfavourable reception of the proposal of submis- 
sion, it was not difficult to excite the resentment of those who 
had declared for war, against that smaller party which advo- 
cated peace. The Highlanders, whose fierce temper was easily 
awakened to fury, were encouraged to insult and misuse 
several of the Low-country gentry, particularly the followers of 
Huiitly, tearing the cockades out of their hats, and upbraiding 
them as cowards and traitors. The Master of Sinclair was 
publicly threatened by Farquharson of Inverey, a Highland 
vassal of the Earl of Mar; but his well-known ferocity of 
temper, with his habit of going continually anned, seem to 
have protected him. 
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About this time there were others among Mar^s principal 
associates who became desirous of leaving his camp at Perth. 
Huntly, much disgusted with the insults offered to his vassals, 
and the desperate state of things at Perth, was now preparing 
to withdraw to his own country, alleging that his presence was 
necessary to defend it against the Earl of Sutherland, whoso 
march southward must be destructive to the estates of his 
family. The movements of the same Earl with the clans of 
Rosses, MacKays, Frasers, Grants, and others, alarmed Sea- 
forth also for the security of his dominions in Kintail ; and he 
left Perth, to march northward, for the defence of his property, 
and the wives, families, and houses of his vassals in arms. 
Thus were two great limbs lopped off from Mar’s army, at the 
time when it was aljout to be assailed by Government with 
collected strength. Individuals also became dispirited, and 
deserted the enterprise. There was at least one man of con- 
sideration who went home from the field of battle at Sheriff*- 
muir — sat down by his own hearth, and trusting to the 
clemency of the Government, renounced the trade of king- 
making. Others, in ptirtios or separately, had already adopted 
the same course ; and those who, Ixjtter known, or more active, 
dared not remain at home, were seeking passages to foreign 
parts from the eastern ports of Scotland. The IVfrister of Sin- 
clair, after exchanging mutual threats and defiances with Mar 
and his friends, left the camp at Perth, went north, and visited 
the Marquis of lluntly. He afterwards escaped abroad from 
the Orkney islands. 

Amidst this gradual but increasing defection, Mar, by the 
course of his policy, saw himself at all rates obliged to keep his 
ground at Perth, since he knew, what others re-fused to take 
upon his authority, that the Chevalier de St. George was very 
shortly to be expected in his camp. 

This Prince, unfortunate from his very infancy, found him- 
self, at the time of this struggle in his behalf, altogether unable 
to assist his partisans. He had Ixjen expelled from France by 
the Regent Duke of Orleans, and even the provision of arms 
and ammunition which he was able to collect from his own 
slender funds and those of his followers, or by the munificence 
of his allies, was intercepted in the ports of France. Having, 
therefore, no more effectual mode of rendering them assistance, 
he generously, or desperately, resolved to put his own person 
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In the hazard, and live and die along with them. As a soldier, 
the Chevalier de St George had shown courage upon several 
occasions ; that is, he had approached the verge of battle as 
near as persons of his importance are usually suffered to do. 
He was handsome in person, and courteous and pleasing in his 
manners ; but his talents were not otherwise conspicuous, nor 
did he differ from the ordinary class of great persons, whose 
wishes, hopes, and feelings are uniformly under the influence 
and management of some favourite minister, who relieves his 
master of the inconvenient trouble of thinking for himself upon 
subjects of importance. The arrival of a chief graced with 
such showy qualities as James possessed, might have given 
general enthusiasm to the insurrection at its commencement, 
but could not redeem it when it was gone to niin ; any more 
than the unexpected presence of the captain on board a half- 
wrecked vessel can, of itself, restore the tom rigging which 
cannot resist the storm, or mend the shattered planks which 
are yawning to admit the waves. 

The Chevalier thus performed his romantic adventure: — 
Having traversed Normandy, disguised in a mariner^s habit, he 
embarked at Dunkirk aboard a small vessel, formerly a priva- 
teer, as well araied and manned as time would admit, and laden 
with a cargo of brandy. On the 2 2d December 1715 he 
landed at Peterhead, having with him a retinue of only six 
gentlemen ; the rest of his train and equipage being to follow 
him in two other small vessels. Of these, one reached Scotland, 
but the other was shipwrecked. The Earl of Mar, with the 
Earl Marischal, and a chosen train of persons of quality, to the 
number of thirty, went from Perth to kiss the hands of the 
Prince for whose cause they were in arms. They found him at 
Fetteresso, discomposed with the ague, — a bad disorder to bring, 
to a field of battle. The deputation waa received wdth the 
courtesy and marks of favour which could not be refused, 
although their news scarce deserved a welcome. While the 
Episcopal clergy of the diocese of Aberdeen congratulated them- 
selves and James on the arrival of a Prince trained, like Moses, 
Joseph, and David, in the school of adversity, his general had 
to apprise his sovereign of the cold tidings that his education 
in that severe academy had not yet ended. The (^Jhevalier de 
St. George now for the first time received the melancholy 
intelligence that for a month before his arrival it had been 
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determined to abandon Perth, which had hitherto been their 
headquarters, and that, as soon as the enemy began to advance, 
they would be under the necessity of retreating into the wild 
Highlands. 

This was a reception very different from what the Prince 
anticipated. Some hopes were still entertained that the news 
of the Chevalier’s actual arrival might put new life into their 
sinking cause, bring l)ack the friends who had left their standard, 
and encourage new ones to repair thither, and the experiment 
was judged worth trying. For giving the greater effect to his 
presence, he appeared in royal state as he passed through 
Brechin and Dundee and entered Perth itself with an affecta- 
tion of majesty. 

James proceeded to name a privy council, to whom he made 
a speech, which had little in it that was encouraging to his 
followers. In spite of a forced air of hope and confidence, it 
was too obvious that the language of the Prince was rather that 
of despair. There was no rational expectation of assistance in 
men, money, or arms, from abroad, nor did his speech hold out 
any such. He was come to Scotland, he said, merely that those 
who did not choose to discharge their own duty might not 
have it in their power to make his absence an apology ; and the 
ominous words escaped him, “ that for him it was no new thing 
to be unfortunate, since his whole life, from his cradle, had been 
a constant series of misfortune, and he was prepared, if it so 
pleased God, to suffer the extent of the threats which his 
enemies threw out against him.” Tliese were not encouraging 
words, but they were the real sentiments of a spirit broken with 
disappointment. The Grand Council, to whom this royal 
speech was addressed, answered it by a declaration of their pur- 
pose of fighting the Duke of Argyle ; and it is incredible how 
popular this determination was in the army, though reduced to 
one-fourth of their original numbers. The intelligence of the 
arrival of the Chevalier de St. George was communicated to 
Seaforth, Lord Hiintly, and other persons of consequence who 
had formerly joined his standard, but they took no notice of his 
summons to return thither. He continued, notwithstanding, 
to act the sovereign. Six proclamations were issued in the 
name of James the Eighth of Scotland and Third of England : 
The first appointed a general thanksgiving for his safe arrival 
in the British kingdoms — a second, commanded prayers to be 
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offered up for him in all churches — a third, enjoined the cur- 
rency of foreign coins, — a fourth, directed the summoning to- 
gether the Scottish Convention of Estates — a fifth, commanded 
all the fencible men to join his standard — and a sixth, appointed 
the 23d of January for the ceremony of his coronation. A letter 
from the Earl of Mar was also puhlislicd respecting the King, 
as he is (ailed, in which, with no ha])py sch'ction of phrase, he 
is termed the finest gentleman in person and manners, with the 
finest parts and capacity for business, and the finest writer whom 
Lord Mar ever saw ; in a word, every way fitted to make the 
Scots a happy people, were his subjects worthy of him. 

But with these flattering annunciations came forth one of 
a different chara<;ier. The village of Auchtcrarder, and other 
hamlets lying between Stirling and Pevtli, with the liouses, (iom, 
and forage, were (ordered by Jameses edict to be dc^stroyed, lest 
they should afibrd quarters to the eneiuy in their advance. In 
consequence of this, llu; towm above named and several villages 
were burned to the ground, while tlunr inhabitants, with old 
men and women, children and infn in persons, were driven from 
their houses in the extremity of one of the hardest winters 
which had for a long time been experienced ev«‘n in theKse cold 
regions. There is every reason to believe that the alarm 
attending this violent meiisui e greatly overbalanced any hopes 
of better times excited by the flourishing proclamations of the 
newly-arrived candidate ibr royalty. 

While the iiisuigents at Perth were trying the effect of adu- 
latory pnxilamations, activo measures of a veiy different kind 
were in progress. The Duke of Argyle had been in Stirling 
since the battle of 12th November, collecting gradually the 
means of totally extinguishing the rebellion. His secret wish 
probably was, that it might be ended without further bloodshed 
of his misguided countiymen, by dissolving of itself. But 
the want of a battering train, and the extreme severity of the 
weather, served as excuses for refraining from active operations. 
The Duke, however, seems to have been suspected by Govern- 
ment of being tardy in his operations ; and perhaps of having 
entertained some idea of extending his own power and interest 
in Scotland by treating the rebels with clemem^y, and allowing 
them time for submission. This was the rather believed, as 
Argyle had been the ardent opponent of Marlborough, now 
Captain-General, and could not hope that his measures would 
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be favcmiably judged by a political and personal enemy. The 
intercession of a part of the English ministry, who declared 
against the impeachment of the rebel lords, had procured them 
punishment in the loss of their places; and, notwithstanding 
the services he had performed, in arresting with three thousand 
men the progress of four times that number, Argyle^s slow and 
temporising measures subjected him to a shade of malevolent 
suspicion, which his message to Government, through the Duke 
of Roxburghe, recommending an amnesty, perhaps tended to 
increase. 

Yet he had not neglected any opportunity to narrow the 
occupation of the country by the rebels, or to prepare for their final 
suppression. The English ships of war in the ^h, acting under 
the Duke’s orders, had driven Mar’s forces from the castle of 
Burntisland, and the royal troops had established themselves 
throughout a great part of Fifeshire, formerly held exclusively 
by the rebel army. 

The Dutch auxiliaries now, however, began to join the 
camp at Stirling ; and as the artiUery designed for the siege of 
Perth lay wind-bound in the Thames, a field-train was sent 
from Berwick to Stirling, that no further time might be lost. 
General Cadogan also, the intimate friend of Marlborough, was 
despatched from London to press the most active operations ; 
and Argyle, if he had hitherto used any delay, in pity to the in- 
surgents, was now forced on the most energetic measures. 

On the 24th of January the advance from Stirling and the 
march on Perth were commenced, though the late hard frost, 
followed by a great fall of snow, rendered the operations of the 
army slow and difiicult. On the last day of January the troops 
of Argyle crossed the Earn without opposition, and advanced 
to Tullibardine, within eight miles of Perth. 

On the other hand, all was confusion at the headquarters of 
the rebels. The Chevalier de St George had expressed the 
greatest desire to see the little kings, as he called the High 
land chiefs, and their clans ; but, though professing to admire 
their singular dress and martial appearance, he was astonished 
to perceive their number so greatly inferior to what he had 
been led to expect, and expressed an apprehension that he had 
been deceived and betray^. Nor did the appearance of this 
Prince excite much enthusiasm on the part of his followers. 
His person was tall and thin ; his look and eye dejected by his 
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late bodily iUness ; and bis whole bearing lacking the anima* 
tion and fire which ought to characterise the leader of an 
adventurous, or rather desperate cause. He was slow of 
speech and difficult of access, and seemed little interested in 
reviews of his men, or martial displays of any kind. The 
Highlanders, struck with his resemblance to an automaton, 
asked if he could speak ; and there was a general disappoint- 
ment, arising rather, perhaps, from the state of anxiety and 
depression in which they saw him, than from any natural want 
of courage in the unhappy Prince himself. His extreme 
attiichment to the Catholic religion also reminded such of his 
adherents as acknowledged the reformed church of the family 
bigotry on account of which his father had lost his kingdom ; 
and they were much disappointed at his refusal to join in their 
prayers and acts of worship, and at the formal precision with 
which he adhered to his Popish devotions. 

Yet the Highlanders, though few in numbers, still looked 
forward -with the utmost spirit, and something approaching to 
delight, to the desperate conllict which they conceived to be 
just approaching ; and when, on the 28th January, they learned 
that Argyle was actually on his march towards Perth, it seemed 
rather to announce a jubilee tlniu a battle with fearful odds. 
The chiefs embraced, drank to each other, and to the good day 
which was drawing near ; the pipes played, and the men pre- 
pared for action with that air of alacrity which a warlike people 
express at the approach of battle. 

When, however, a rumour, fii'st slowly whispered, then 
rapidly spreading among the clans, informed them that not- 
withstanding all the preparations in which they had been en- 
gaged, it was the general^s purpose to retire before the enemy 
without fighting, the grief and indignation of these men, taught 
to think so highly of their ancestors’ prowess, and feeling no 
inferiority in themselves, rose to a formidable pitch of fury, 
and they assailed their principal officers in the streets with 
every species of reproach. “ What can we do 1 ” was the help- 
less answer of one of these gentlemen, a confident of Mar. 
“ Do V* answered an indignant Highlander ; “ Let us do that 
which we were called to arms for, which certainly was not to 
run away. Why did the King come hither? — was it to see 
his subjects butchered like dogs, without striking a blow fox 
thek lives and honour ? " When the safety of the King’s per- 
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son was urged as a reasoa for retreat, they answered — “ Trust 
his safety to us ; and if he is willing to die like a prince, he 
shall see there are ten thousand men in Scotland willing to die 
with him.^' 

Such were the general exclamations without doors, and 
those in the councils of the Chevalier were equally violent. 
Many military men of skill gave it as their opinion that 
though Perth was an open town, yet it was so far a safe post 
that an army could not, hy a coup-de-main, take it out of the 
hands of a garrison determined on its defence. The severity 
of the snow-storm and of the frost precluded the opening of 
trenches ; the country around Perth was laid desolate ; the 
Duke of Aigyle^s army consisted in a groat me.‘isure of Eng- 
lishmen and foreigners, unaccustomed to the severe climate of 
Scotland ; and vague hopes were expressed that, if the general 
of Government should press an attack upon the town, he might 
receive such a check as would restore the balance between the 
parties. To this it was replied, that not only the superiority 
of numbers, and the advantage of discipline, were on the side 
of the royal army, but that the garrison at Perth was destitute 
of the necessaiy provisions and ammunition; and that the 
Duke of Argyle had men enough at once to form the blockade 
of that town, and take possession of Dundee, Aberdeen, and 
all the counties to the northward of the Tay, which they lately 
occupied ; while the Chevalier, cooped np in Perth, might be 
permittt^d for some time to see all the surrounding country in 
his enemy's possession, until it would finally become impossible 
for him to escape. In the end it was resolved in the councils 
of the Chevalier dc St. George that to attempt the defence of 
Perth would be an act of desperate chivalry. To reconcile the 
body of the army to the retreat reports were spread that they 
were to make a halt at Aberdeen, there to be joined by a con- 
siderable body of troops which were expected to arrive from 
abroad, and advance again southwards under better auspices. 
But it was secretly understood that the purpose was to desert 
the enterprise, to which the contrivers might apply the lines of 
the poet-— 

** In an ill hour did wo these arms commence, 

Fondly brought here, and foolishly sent hence.” 
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CHAPTER LXXIII 

RUrcat of the Jacobite Army from Perth — Escape of the Chevalier avd 
the Earl of Mar — Eispersioii of the Jacobite Army — Proceedings of 
the Ooverninent — Plan of Charles XIL of Siveden for Restoring the 
RtewartS'— Expedition filed out by Cardinal Albcroni for the same 
purpose — Battle of Olenshiel — The Enterprise abandoned 

1716 - 1719 

Whatever reports were spread among the soldicjs, the prin- 
(dpal leaders had determined to (‘oiuineiice a retreat, at the 
head of a diseontented army, degraded in their ()wn opinion, 
distrustful of their officers, and capable, should these suspicions 
ripen into a fit of fury, of carrying olf both King and general 
into the Highlands, and there waging an irregular war after 
their own manner. 

On the :i8th of January an alarm wfis given in Perth of 
the Duke of Argyle’s approach ; and it is remarkable, that, 
although in the confusion the general officers had issued no 
ordern what measures were to be taken in case of this probable 
event, yet the clans themselves, with intuitive sagacity, took 
the strongest posts for cliecking any attack ; and, notwith- 
standing a momentary disorder, w^ere heard to cheer each other 
with the expression, “they should do well enough.” The 
unhappy Prince himself was far from displaying the spirit of 
his partisans. He was observed to look dejected, and to shed 
tears, and heard to say, that instead of bringing him to a 
crown they had led him to his grave. “ Weeping,” said 
Prince Eugene, when he heard this incident, “is not the way 
to conquer kingdoms.” 

The retreat commenced under all these various feelings 
On the 30th of January the anniversary of Charles the Fii’st^s 
decapitation, and ominous therefore to his grandson, the High- 
land army filed off upon the ice which then covered the Tay. 
The town was shortly after taken possession of by a body of 
the Duke of Argyle’s dragoons ; but the weather was so severe, 
and the march of the rebels so regular, that it was impossible 
to push forward any vanguard of strength sufficient to annoy 
their retreat. 
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On the arrival of the rebels at the seaport of Montrose, a 
rumour arose among the Highlanders that the King, as he 
was termed, the Earl of Mar, and some of their other principal 
leaders were about to abandon them, and take flight by sea. 
To pacify the troops, orders were given to continue the route 
towards Aberdeen ; the equipage and horses of the Chevalier 
de St. George were brought out before the gate of his lodgings, 
and his guards were mounted as if to proceed on the journey. 
But before the hour appointed for the march James left his 
apartments privately for those of the Earl of Mar, and both 

4th Feb ^ by-road to the water^s edge, where a boat 

waited to carry them in safety on board a small vessel 
prepared for their reception. The safety of these two personi^es 
being assured, boats were sent to bring off Lord Drummond, 
and a few other gentlemen, most of them belonging to the 
Chevalier^s household; and thus the son of James II. once 
more retreated from the shores of his native country, which, on 
this last occasion, he seemed to have visited for no other purpose 
than to bring away his general in safety. 

General Gordon performed the melancholy and irksome duty 
of leading to Aberdeen the disheartened remains of the High- 
land army, in which the Lord Marischal lent him assistance, 
and brought up the rear. It is probable that the rage of the 
men, on finding themselves deserted, might have shown itself 
in some acts of violence and insubordination ; but the approach 
of the Duke of Argyle’s forces, which menaced them in difierent 
columns, prevented this catastrophe. A sealed letter, to be 
opened at Aberdeen, contained the secret orders of the Chevalier 
for General Gordon and his army. When opened, it was found 
to contain thanks for their faithful services; an intimation 
that disappointments had obliged him to retire abroad ; and a 
full permission to his adherents either to remain in a body and 
treat with the enemy, or disperse, as should best appear to suit 
the eidgency of the time. The soldiers were at the same time 
apprised that they would cease to receive pay. 

A general burst of grief and indignation attended these com- 
munications. Many of the insurgents threw down their arms 
in despair, exclaiming, that they had been deserted and betrayed, 
and were now left without either king or general. The clans 
broke up into different bodies, and marched to the mountains, 
where they dispersed, each to its own hereditary glen. The 
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gentlemen and Lowlanders who had been engaged either akuLked 
among the mountains or gained the more northerly ehires of 
the country, where vessels, sent from France to receive them, 
carried a great part of them to tbc Continent. 

Tims ended the Rebellion of 1716, without even the usual 
sad eclat of a defeat. It proved fatal to many ancient and 
illustrious families in Scotland, and appears to have been an 
undertaking too weighty for the talents of the person whom 
chance, or his own presumption, placed at the head of it. It 
would be unjust to the memory of the unfortunate Mar not to 
acquit him of cowardice or treachery, but his genius lay for the 
intrigues of a court, not the laboms of a campaign. He seems 
to have fuUy shared the chimerical hopes which he inspired 
amongst his followers, and to have relied upon the foreign 
assistance which the Regent Duke of Orleans wanted both power 
and inclination to afford. He believed, also, the kingdom was 
so ripe for rebellion that nothing was necessary save to kindle 
a spark in order to produce a general conflagration. In a word, 
his trust was reposed in what is called the chapter of accidents. 
Before the l>attle of SheriflTmuir his inactivity seems to have 
been unpai'douable, since he suffered the Duke of Argyle, by 
assuming a Arm attitude, to neutralise and control a force of 
four times his numbers ; but after that event, to continue the 
enterprise was insanity, since each moment he lingered brought 
him nearer the edge of the precipice. Yet even the Chevalier 
was invited over to share the dangers and disgrace of an inevit- 
able retreat. In short, the whole history of the insurrection 
shows that no combination can be more unfortunate than that 
of a bold undertaking with an irresolute leader. 

The Earl of Mar for several yeais afterwards managed the 
state affairs of the Chevalier de St. George, the mock minister 
of a mock cabinet, until the beginning of the year 1721, when 
he became deprived of his masteris confidence. He spent the 
rest of his life abroad, and in retirement. This unfortunate 
Earl was a man of fine taste, and in devising modes of improving 
Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, was more fortunate than 
he had been in schemes for the alteration of her government. 
He gave the first hints for several of the modem improvements 
of the city. 

The Duke of Argyle having taken the most active measures 
for extinguishing the embers of the Rebellion, by disiiersing the 
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bodies of men who were still in arms, directed movable columns 
to traverse the Highlands in every direction, for receiving the 
submission of such as were humbled, or exercising force on 
those who might resist. He arrived at Edinburgh on the 27th 
of February, when the magistrates, who had not forgot his bold 
march to rescue the city when menaced by Brigadier Mac- 
intosh, entertained him with magnificence. From thence he 
proceeded to London, where he was received with distinction 
by George I. 

And now you are doubtless desirous of knowing with what 
new honours, augmented power, or increased wealth, the King 
of England rewarded the man whose genius had supplied the 
place of fourfold nuiobers, and who had secured to his Majesty 
the crown of one at least of his kingdoms, at a moment when 
it was tottering on his head. I will answer you in a word. In 
a veiy short while after the conclusion of the war the Duke of 
Argyle was deprived of all his employments. The cause of this 
extraordinary act of court ingratitude must be sought in the 
personal hatred of the Duke of Marlborough, in the high spirit 
of the Duke of Argyle, which rendered him a troublesome and 
immanageable member of a ministerial cabinet, and probably in 
some apprehension of this great man's increasing personal influ- 
ence in his native country of Scotland, where he was universally 
respected and beloved by many even of the party which he had 
opposed in the field. 

It is imagined, moreover, that the Duke's disgrace at court 
was, in some degree, connected with a legislative enactment of 
a very doubtful tendency, which was used for the trial of the 
rebel prisoners. We have already mentioned the criminal pro- 
ceedings under which the Preston prisoners sidfered. Those 
who had been taken in arms at Sheriflmuir and elsewhere in 
Scotland ought, according to the laws both of Scotland and 
England, to have been tried in the country where the treason 
was committed. But the English lawyers had in recollection 
the proceedings in the year 1707, when it was impossible to 
obtain from Grand J uries in Scotland the verdict of a true bill, 
on which the prisoners could be sent to trial. The close con- 
nection, by friendship and alliance, even of those families which 
were most opposed as Whigs and Tories, made the victorious 
party in Scotland unwilling to be the means of distressing the 
vanquished, and disposed them to afford a loophole for escape, 
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eren at the expense of strict justice. To obviate the difficulties 
of conviction, which might have been an encouragement to 
future acts of high treason, it was resolved, that the Scottish 
offenders against the treason-laws should be tried in England, 
though the offence had been committed in their own country. 
This was no doubt extremely convenient for the prosecution, 
but it remains a question where such innovations are to 
stop, when a government take.s on itself to alter tlie formal 
proceedings of law in order to render the conviction of 
criminals more easy. The Court of Oyer and Terminer sat, 
notwithstanding, at Carlisle, and might have been held by the 
same parity of reason at the Land’s End in Cornwall, or in the 
isles of Scilly. But there was a studied moderation towards 
the accused, which seemed to intimate that if the prisoners 
abstained from challenging the irregularity of the court, they 
would be favourably dealt with. Many were set at liberty, and 
though twenty-four were tried and condemned, not one was 
ever brought to execution. It is asserted that the Duke of 
Argyle, as a Scottish man, and one of the framers of the Union, 
had in his Majesty’s councils declared against an innovation 
which seemed to infringe upon that measure, and that the 
offence thus given contributed to the fall of his power at 
court. 

Free pardons were liberally distributed to all who had 
seceded from the Kebellion before its final close. The High- 
land chiefs and clans were in general forgiven, upon submission, 
and a surrender of the arms of their people. This was with 
the disaffected chiefs a simulated tninsaction, no arms being 
given up but sucli as were of no value, while all that were 
serviceable were concealed and carefully preserved. Tlie loyal 
clans, on the other hand, made an absolute surrender, and were 
afterwards found iiiianned when the Government desired their 
assistance. 

Meantime the principles of Jacobitism continued to ferment 
in the interior of the countiy, and were infiamed by the numer- 
ous exiles, men of rank and influence, who were fugitives from 
Britain in consequence of attainder. To check these, and to 
intimidate others, the estates of the attainted persons were 
declared forfeited to the crown, and vested in trustees, to be 
sold for the benefit of the public. The revenue of the whole, 
though comprising that of about forty families of rank and 
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Gonfiideration^ did not amount to £30,000 yearly. These for- 
feited estates were aftei-wards purchased from Government by 
a great mercantile company in London, originally instituted 
for supplying the city with water by raising it from the Thames, 
but which, having fallen under the management of speculative 
persons, its funds, and the facilities vested in it by charter, 
had been applied to very different purposes. Among others, 
that of purchasing the forfeited estates was one of the boldest, 
and, could the company have maintained their credit, would 
have been one of the most lucrative transactions ever entered 
into. But the immediate return arising from this immense 
extent of wood and wilderness, inhabited by tenants who were 
disposed to acknowledge no landlords but the heirs of the ancient 
families, and lying in remote districts where law was tram- 
melled by feudal privileges, and affording little protection to 
the intruders, w£is quite unequal to meet the interest of the 
debt which that company had incurred. The purchasers were, 
therefore, obliged to let the land in many cases to friends and 
connections of the forfeited proprietors, tlirough whom the 
exiled owmers usually derived the means of subsisting in the 
foreign land to which their errors and misfortunes had driven 
them. The affairs of the York Buildings Company, who had 
in this singular manner become Scottish proprietors to an 
immense extent, afterwards became totally deranged, owing to 
the infidelity and extravagance of their managers. Attempts 
were, from time to time, made to sell their Scottish estates, 
but very indiic.cntly, and at great disadvantage. Men of 
capital showed an unwillingness to purchase the forfeited pro- 
perty j and in two or three instances the dispossessed families 
were able to repurchase them at low rates. But after the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when the value of this species 
of property began to be better understood, rival purchfisers 
came forward, without being deterred by the scruples which, 
in earlier days, prevented men from bidding against the heirs 
of the original possessor. Every new property as exposed to 
sale brought a higher price, sometimes in a tenfold proportion, 
than those which had been at first disposed of, and after more 
than a century of insolvency, the debts of the bankrupt company 
were completely discharged. 

Before proceeding to less interesting matter, 1 must here 
notice two plans originating abroad, which were founded upon 
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an expectation of a^ain reviving in Scotland the intestine war 
of 1715. Two years after that busy period Baron Gk)rz, 
minister of Charles XII. of Sweden, a man whose politics 
were as chimerical as his master^s schemes of conquest, devised 
a confederacy for dethroning George L aud replacing on the 
throne the heir of the House of Stewart. His fiery master 
was burning with indignation at George for having possessed 
himself of the towns of Bremen and Vcrden. Charleses ancient 
enemy, the Czar Peter, was also disposed to countenance the 
scheme, and Cardinal Alberoni, then the all-powerful minister 
of the King of Spain, afforded it his warm support. The plan 
was, that a descent of ten thousand troops should be effected 
in Scotland, under the command of Charles XII. himself, to 
whose redoubted character for courage and determination the 
success of the enterprise was to be entrusted. It might be 
amusing to consider the probable consequences which might 
have arisen from the iron-headed Swede placing himself at the 
head of an army of Highland enthusiasts, with courage as 
romantic as his own. In following the speculation, it might 
be doubted whether this leader and his troops would be more 
endeared to each other by a congenial audacity of mind, or 
alienated by Charles’s habits of despotic authority, which the 
mountaineers would probably have found themselves imable to 
endure. But such a speculation would lead us far from our 
proper path. The conspiracy was discovered by the spies of 
the French Government, then in strict alliance with England, 
and all possibility of the proposed scheme being put into 
execution was destroyed by the death of Charles XII. before 
Frederickshall, in 1718. 

But although this undertaking was abandoned, the enter- 
prising Alberoni continued to nourish hopes of being able to 
effect a counter-revolution in Great Britain by the aid of the 
Spanish forces. The Chevalier de St. George was, in 1719, 
invited to Madrid, and received there with the honours due 
to the King of England. Six thousand troops, with twelve 
thousand stand of arms, were put on board of ten ships of war, 
and the whole armada was placed under the command of the 
Duke of Ormond. But all efforts to assist the unlucky House 
of Stewart were frowned on by fortune and the elements. The 
fleet was encountered by a severe tempest off Cape Finisteire, 
which lasted two days, drove them back to Spain, and discon- 
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certed their whole enterprise. An inconsiderable part of the 
expedition, being two frigates from St. Sebastian, arrived with 
three hundred men, some arms, ammunition, and money at 
16 th A rii destination in the island of Lewis. 

^ ' The exiled leaders on board were the Marquis of 
Tullibardine, the Earl Marischal, and the Earl of Seaforth. 

We have not had occasion to mention Seaforth since he 
separated from the army of Mar at the same time with the 
Marquis of Huntly, in order to oppose the Earl of Sutherland, 
whom the success of Lovat at Inverness had again brought 
into the field on the part of the Government. When the two 
Jacobite leaders reached their own territories, they found the 
Earl of Sutherland so strong, and the prospects of their own 
party had assumed so desperate an aspect, that they were 
induced to enter into an engagement with Sutherland to submit 
themselves to Government. Huntly kept his promise, and 
never again joined the rebels, for which submission he received 
a free pardon. But the Earl of Seaforth again assumed arms 
in his island of Lewis about the end of February 1715-16. A 
detachment of regular troops was sent against the refractory 
chief, commanded by Colonel Cholraondely, who reduced those 
who were in arms. Seaforth had escaped to France, and from 
thence to Spain, where he had resided for some time, and was 
now, in 1719, despatched to his native country, with a view to 
the assistance so powerful a chief could give to the projected 
invasion. 

On his arrival at his own island of Lewis, Seaforth speedily 
raised a few hundred Highlanders, and crossed over to Kintall, 
with the purpose of giving a new impulse to the insurrection. 
Here he made some additions to his clan levies ; but, ere he 
could gather any considerable force, General Wightman marched 
against him with a body of regular troops from Inverness, aided 
by the Monroes, Rosses, and other loyal or Whig clans of the 
northern Highlands. 

They found Seaforth in possession of a pass called Strachells, 
near the great valley of GlenshieL A desultory combat took 
place, in which there was much skirmishing and sharp-shooting, 
the Spaniards and Seaforth's men keeping the pass. George 
Munro, younger of Oulcaim, engaged on the side of Government, 
received during this action a severe wound by which he was 
disabled for the time. As the enemy continued to fire on him, 
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the wounded chief commanded his servant, who had waited by 
him, to retire, and, leaving him to his fate, to acquaint his 
father and friends that he had died honourably. The poor 
fellow burst into tears, and, asking his master how he could 
suppose he would forsake him in that condition, he spread him- 
self over his body, so as to intercept the balls of the enemy, 
and actually received several wounds designed for his master. 
They were botli rescued from the most imminent peril by a 
sergeant of Oulcairn^s company, who had sworn an oath on his 
dirk that he would accomplish his chief^s deliverance. 

The battle was but slightly contested; but the advantage 
was on the side of the MacKenzies, who lost only one man, 
while the Government troops had several killed and wounded 
They were compelled to retreat without dislodging the enemy, 
and to leave their own wounded on the field, many of whom 
the victors are said to have despatched with their dirks. But 
though the MacKenzies obtained a partial success, it was not 
such as to encourage perseverance in the undertaking, especially 
as their chief, Lord Seaforth, being badly wounded, could no 
longer direct their enterprise. They determined, therefore, to 
disperse as soon as night fell, the rather that several of their 
allies were not disposed to renew the contest One clan, for 
example, had been lent to Seaforth for the service of the day, 
under the special paction on the part of the chief, that however, 
the battle went, they should return before next morning — ^this 
occasional assistance being only regarded in the light of a 
neighbourly accommodation to Lord Seaforth. 

The wounded Earl, vitb Tullibardinc and Marischal, escaped 
to the Continent. The tliice Imndred Spaniards next day laid 
down their arms, and surrendered themselves prisoners. The 
affair of Glenshiel might be called the Inat faint sparkle of the 
Great Kebellion of 1715, whicli was fortunately extinpished 
for want of fuel. A vape rumour of Earl Marischars l)aving 
re-landed, had, however, wellnigh excited a number of the 
most zealous Jacobites once more to take the field, but it was 
contradicted before they adopted so rash a step. 
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CHAPTER LXXIV 

Plans for the Pa/iificoMon and Tmprowtnent of the Highlands-^ 
Decay of Jaoohiiism — The Peyrteous Moh 

1719-^1736 

It might well have been expected, after the foundations of the 
throne had been so shaken by the storm in 1715, that the 
Government would have looked earnestly into the causes which 
rendered the Highland clans so dangerous to the public tran- 
quillity, and that some measures would have been taken for 
preventing their ready valour being abused into the means of 
ruining both themselves and others. Accordingly, the English 
ministers lost no time in resorting to the more forcible and 
obvious means of military subjugation, which necessarily are, 
and must be, the most immediate remedy in such a case, though 
far from being the most effectual in the long run. The law for 
disarming the Highlanders, although in many cases evaded, 
had yet been so generally enforced as to occasion general com- 
plaints of robbery by bands of armed men, which the country 
had no means of resisting. Those complaints were not without 
foundation ; but they were greatly exaggerated by Simon 
Fraser, now called Lord Lovat, and others, who were desirous 
to obtain arms for their vassals, that they might serve purposes 
of their own. 

Accordingly, in 1724 a warrant, under the sign manual, was 
granted to Field-Marshal Wade, an oflBcer of skiU and experi- 
ence, with instructions narrowly to inspect and report upon the 
state of the Highlands; the best measures for enforcing the 
laws and protecting the defenceless ; the modes of communica- 
tion which might be opened through the country ; and whatever 
other remedies might conduce to the quiet of a district so long 
distracted. In 1725 a new sign manual was issued to the 
same officer for the same purpose. In consequence of the 
MarshaVs report, various important measures were taken. The 
clan of the MacKenzies had for years refused to account for the 
rents on Seaforth's forfeited estate to the collector nominated 
by Government, and had paid them to a factor appointed 
amongst themselves, who conveyed them openly to the exiled 
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Earl. This state of things was now stopped, and the clan 
compelled to submit and give up their arms, the Government 
liberally granting them an indulgence and remission for such 
arrets as they had transmitted to Seaforth in their obstinate 
fidelity to him. Other clans submitted, and made at least an 
ostensible surrender of their arms, although many of the most 
serviceable were retained by the clans which were hostile to 
Government. An armed vessel was stationed on Lochncss to 
command the shores of that extensive lake. Barracks were 
rebuilt in some places, founded anew in others, and filled with 
regular soldiers. 

Another measure of very dubious utility, which had been 
resorted to by King William and disused by George L, was 
now again had recourse to. This was the establishment of 
independent companies to secure the peace of the Highlands, 
and suppress the gangs of thieves who carried on so bold a 
trade of depredation. These companies, consisting of High- 
landers dressed and armed in their own peculiar manner, were 
placed under the command of men well affected to Government, 
or supposed to be so, and having a great interest in the High- 
lands. It was truly said that such a militia, knowing the 
language and manners of the country, could do more than ten 
times the number of regular troops to put a stop to robbery. 
But, on tlic other hand, it had been found by experience that 
the privates in such corps often, from clanship or other motives, 
connived at the thefts, or compounded for them with the delin- 
quents. Their officers were accused of imposing upon Govern- 
ment by false musters • and above aU, tlie doubtful faith even 
of those chiefs who made the strongest show of affection to 
Government, rendered the re-establishment of Black soldiers, 
as they were called, to distinguish them from the regular troops, 
who wore the red national uniform, a measure of precarious 
policy. It was resorted to, however, and six companies were 
raised on this principle. 

Marshal Wade had also the power of receiving submission 
and granting protections to outlaws or others exposed to punish- 
ment for the late rebellion, and received many of them into the 
King^s peace accordingly. He granted, besides, licenses to 
drovers, foresters, dealers in cattle, and others engaged in such 
traffic, empowering them to carry arms for the defence of their 
persons and property. In all his proceedings towards the 
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Highlanders, there may be distinguished a general air of human- 
ity and good sense which rendered him a popular character 
even while engaged in executing orders which they looked upon 
witli the utmost degree of jealousy and suspicion. 

The Jacobite partisans in the meanwhile, partly by letters 
from abroad, partly by agents of ability who traversed the 
country on purpose, did all in their power to thwart and inter- 
rupt the measm’es which were taken to reduce the Highlands 
to a state of peaceful cultivation. The act for disarming the 
body of the people they represented in the most odious colours, 
though, indeed, it is hardly possible to aggravate the feelings 
of shame and dishonour in which a free people must always 
indulge at being deprived of the means of self-defence. And 
the practical doctrine was not new to them, that if the parties 
concerned could evade this attempt to deprive them of their 
natural right and lawful property, either by an elusory sur- 
render, or by such professions as might induce the Government 
to leave them in possession of their weapons, whether under 
license or as members of the independent companies, it would 
be no dishonour in oppressed men meeting force by craft, and 
eluding the unjust and unreasonable demands which they 
wanted means openly to resist. Much of the quiet obtained by 
Marshal Wade’s measures was ax)parent only ; and while he 
boasts that the Highlanders, instead of going armed with guns, 
swords, dirks, and pistols, now travelled to churches, markets, 
and fail's with only a staff in their hands, the veteran General 
was ignorant how many thousand weapons, landed from the 
Spanish frigates in 1719, or otherwise introduced into the 
country, lay in caverns and other places of concealment, ready 
for use when occasion should offer. 

But the gigantic part of Marshal Wade’s task, and that 
which he executed with the most complete success, was the 
establishment of military roads through the rugged and desolate 
regions of the north, ensuring the free passage of regular troops 
in a country of which it might have been said, while in its 
natural state, that every mountain was a natural fortress, every 
valley a defensible pass. The roads, as they were termed, 
through the Highlands, had been hitherto mere tracks, made 
by the feet of men and the cattle which they drove before 
them, interrupted by rocks, morasses, torrents, and all the 
features of an inaccessible country, where a stranger, even un- 
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opposed, might have despaired of making his solitary way, hut 
where the passage oi a regular body of troops, with cavalry, 
artillery, and baggage, was jdtogether impossible. I’hose rugged 
paths, by the labours of the soldiers employed under Field- 
Miirshal Wade, were, by an extraordinary exertion of skill and 
labour, converted into excellent roads of great bnjadtli and sound 
formation, which have ever since his time alhu-ded a free and 
open communication through aU parts of the Scottish Highlands. 

Two of these highways enter among the liills from the low" 
country, the one at Crieff, twenty miles north of Stirling, the 
other at Duukeld, fifteen miles north of Perth. Penetrating 
around the mountains from different quarters, these', two branches 
unite at Dalnacardoch. From thence a single line leeuls to 
Dalwhinnie, w"here it again divides into two. One road runs 
north“Wc.st through Garviemorc, and over the tremendous pass of 
Coriyarrack, to a new fort raised by Marshal Wade, cfdled Fort 
Augustus. The second line extends from Dalnacardoch north 
to the barracks of Ruthven, in Lochaber, and thence to Inverness. 
From that town it proceeds almost due westward across the 
island, connecting Fort Augustus, above mentioned, with Inver- 
ness, and so proceeding to Fort William, in Lochaber, traversing 
the country inhabited by the Camerons, the MacDonalds of 
Glengarry, and other clans judged to be the worst affected to 
the reigning family. 

It is not to be supposed that the Highlanders of that period 
saw with indifference the defensive character of their country 
destroyed, and the dusky wdidemesses, which had defied the 
approach of the Romans, rendered accessible in almost every 
direction to the regular troops of the Govenimcnt. We can 
suppose that it affected them as the dismantling of some im- 
pregnable citadel might do the inhabitants of the country which 
it protected, and that the pang which tliey experienced at seeing 
their glens exposed to a hostile, or at least a stranger force, was 
similar to that which they felt at the resignation of the weapons 
of their fathers. But those feelings and circumstanccB have 
passed away, and the Highland military roads will continue 
an inestimable advantage to the districts which they traverse, 
although no longer required to check apprehended insurrection, 
and will long exhibit a public monument of skill and patience, 
not unworthy of the ancient Romans. Upon the Roman 
principle, al^, the regular soldiers were employed in this 
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laborious work, and reconciled to the task by some trifling 
addition of pay ; an experiment which succeeded so well as to 
excite some surprise that puhfle works have not been more 
frequently executed by similar means. 

Other measures of the most laudable character were resorted 
to by the Government and their friends, for the improvement 
of the Highlands ; but as they were of a description not qualified 
to produce ameliorating effects, save after a length of time, they 
were but carelessly urged. They related to the education of 
this wild population, and the care necessary to train the rising 
generation in moral and religious principles; but the Act of 
Parliament framed for this end proved in a great measure in- 
effectuaL Those exertions, which ought to have been national, 
were in some degree supplied by the Society for the Propagation 
of Christian Knowledge in the Highlands and Isles, who, by 
founding chapels and schools in different places, did nmre for 
enlightening the people of that country than had been achieved 
by any prince who had yet reigned in or over Scotland. 

While Marshal Wade was employed in pacifying the High- 
lands, and rendering them accessible to military forces, a sub- 
ject of discontent broke out in the Lowlands which threatened 
serious consequences. The Government had now become desir- 
ous to make the income of Scotland a source of revenue to the 
general exchequer, as hitherto it had been found scarcely 
adequate to maintain the public institutions of the kingdom, 
and to pay and support the troops which it was necessary to 
quarter there for the general tranquillity. Now a surplus of 
revenue was desirable, and the Jacobites invidiously reported 
that the immediate object was chiefly to find funds in Scotland 
for defraying an expense of about ten giuneas weekly, allowed 
to every North British Member of I^arliament for supporting 
the charge of his residence in London. This expense had been 
hitherto imposed on the general revenue, but now, said the 
Jacobites, the Scottish members were made aware by Sir 
Robert Walpole that they were to find, or acquiesce in, some 
mode of making up this sum out of the Scottish revenue ; or, ac- 
cording to a significant phrase, that they must in future lay their 
account with tying up their stockings with their own garters. 

With this view of rendering the Scottish revenue more 
efficient, it was resolved to impose a tax of rixpence per barrel 
on all ale brewed in Scotland. Upon the appearance of a des* 
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{wrate resistance to this proposal, the tax was lowered to tiw’ee- 
pence per barrel, or one -half of what was originally proposed. 
In this modified proposal the Scottish members acquiesced. Yet 
it did not become more popular in Scotland ; for it went to 
enchanco the rate of a commodity in daily request, and excited 
by the inflammatory language of those whose interest it waa to 
incense the populace, the principal towns in Scotland prepared 
to resist the imi)Osition at all hazards. 

Glasgow, so eminent for its loyalty in 1715, was now at 
the head of this opposition; and on the 23d June 1725, 
when the duty was to be laid on, the general voice of the people 
of that city declared that they would not submit to its payment, 
and piles of stones were raised against the doors of the breweries 
and malt-houses, with a warning to all excise ofiicers to keep 
their distance. On the api)earauce of these alarming symptoms, 
two companies of foot, under Captain Bushell, were marched 
from Edinburgh to Glasgow to prevent further disturbances. 
When the soldiers arrived, they found that the mob had taken 
possession of the guard house, and refused them admittance. 
The provost of the city, a timid or treacherous man, prevailed 
on Captain Bushell to send his men into their quarters without 
occupying the guard-house, or any other place proper to serve 
for an alarm-post or rendezvous. Presently after the rabble, 
becoming more and more violent, directed their fury against 
Daniel Campbell of Shawfield, member for the city, and the 
set of boroughs in whi(^h it is included. His mansion, then the 
most elegant in Glasgow, was totally destroyed ; and the mob, 
breaking into his cellars, found fresh incitement to their fury 
in the liquors there contained. All this w’as done without 
opposition, although Captain Bushell olfeffed the assistance of 
his soldiers to keep the peace. 

Next day the provost ventured to break open the guard-room 
door, and the soldiers were directed to repair thither. One or 
two rioters were also apprehended. Upon these symptoms of 
reviving authority an alarm was beat by the mob, who assembled 
in a more numerous and formidable body than ever, and sur- 
rounding BusheU's two companies, loaded them with abuse, 
maltreated them with stones, and compelled them at last to 
fire, when nine men were Med and many wounded. The 
rioters, undismayed, rung the alarm bell, broke into the town 
magazine of arms, seized all the muskets they could find, and 
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continued the attack on the soldiers. Captain Bushell, by the 
command, and at the entreaty of the provost, now commenced 
a retreat to Dumbarton Castle, insulted and pursued by the 
mob a third part of the way. 

In the natural resentment excited by this formidable insur- 
rection, the Lord Advocate for the time (the celebrated Duncan 
Forbes) advanced to Glasgow at the head of a considerable 
army of horse, foot, and artillery. Many threats were thrown 
out against the rioters, and the magistrates were severely 
censured for a gross breach of duty. But the cool sagacity of 
the Lord Advocate anticipated the difficulty which, in the 
inflamed state of the public mind, he was likely to experience 
in procuring a verdict i^ainsi such offenders as he might bring 
to trial. So that the affair passed away with less noise than 
might have been expected, it having been ascertained that the 
riot had no {jolitical tendency; and though inflamed by the 
leading Jacobites, was begun and carried on by the people of 
Glasgow solely on the principle of a resolution to drink their 
twopenny ale untaxed. 

The metropolis of Scotland took this excise tax more coolly 
than the inhabitants of Glasgow, for though greatly averse to 
the exaction, they only opposed it by a sort of vis inertioe^ the 
principal brewers tlireatening to resign their trade, and, if the 
impost was continued, to brew no more ale for the supply of 
the public. The Lords of the Court of Session declared by an 
Act of Sederunt, that the brewers had no right to withdraw 
themselves from their occupation; and when the brewers, in 
reply, attempted to show that they could not be legally 
compelled to follow their trade, after it had been rendered a 
losing one, the court appointed their petition to be burnt by 
the hands of the common hangman, assuring them they would 
be allowed no alternative between the exercise of their trade or 
imprisonment. Finally, four of the recusants were actually 
thrown into jail, which greatly shook the firmness of these 
refractory fermentators ; and at length, reflecting that the 
ultimate loss must fall not on them but on the public, they 
returned to the ordinary exercise of their trade, and quietly 
paid the duties imposed on their liquor. 

The Union having now begun in some degree to produce 
beneficial effects, the Jacobite party were gradually losing much 
of the influence over the public mind which had arisen out of 
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the geceral prejudices against that meiu^iuc, and the nattu'al 
disgust at the manner in which it was carried on and concluded. 
Accordingly, the next narrative of a historical character which 
occurs as proper to toll you is unmingled with politics of Whig 
and Tory, and must be simply regarded Jis a strong and 
powerful display of the cool, stern, and resolved manner in 
which the Scottish, even of the lower classes, cjan concert and 
execute a vindictive purpose. 

The coast of Fife, full of little boroughs and petty seaports, 
wiis, of course, much frequented by smugglers, men constantly 
engaged in disputes with the excise oflicers, which were some- 
times attended with violence. Wilson and Robertson, two 
persons of inferior rank, but rather distinguished in the contra- 
band trade, had sustained great loss by a seizure of smuggled 
goods. The ste]^ from illicit trading to positive robbery is not 
a long one. The two men robbed the collector, to indemnify 
themselves from the effects of the seizure.^ They were tried 
before the Court of Justiciary, and condemned to death. 

While the two criminals were lying under sentence in the 
tolbooth of Edinburgh, two horse-stealers, named Katcliffe and 
Stewart, were confined in the room immediately above where 
they lay. These last having opened a communication with 
their unfortunate companions by boring a large hole in the 
floor of their apartment, about two o’clock in the morning 
hauled them up; this done, they commenced by means of 
spring saws and other instniments, with which they had 
provided themselves, to cut through the tljick iron bars that 
secured a window on the inside, and aftei’wards the cross- 

' “ Wilson, with two of his associates, entered the collector’s apartment, 
while Robertson, the fourth, kept watch at the door, with a tlrawn 
cutlass in his hand. Tlic olficer of the Customs, conceiving his life in 
danger, escaped out of his bedroom window, and ded in his shirt, so that 
the plunderers, with much ease, possessed themselves of about two 
hundred pounds of public money. This robbery was committed in a very 
audacious manner, for several ])eisoii3 were passing in the street at the 
time. But Robertson, representing the noise they heard as a dispute or 
fray betwixt the collector and the people of the house, the worthy citizens 
of Pittenweem felt themselves no way called on to interfere in behalf of 
the obnoxious revenue olficer ; so, satisfying themselves with this very 
gu])erficial account of the matter, like the Levite in the parable they 
passed on the opposite side of the way. An alarm was at length given, 
military were called in, the depredators were pursued, the booty recovered, 
and Wilson and Robertson tried and condemned to death, chiefly on the 
evidence of an accomplice.” — Heart of Mid-Lolhixvn, 
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gratings on the out. One party sung psalms, to drown the 
noise, while the others were sawing. Having opened what they 
supposed a sufficient aperture, one of the horse-stealers was let 
down in safety, and the others might have escaped but for the 
obstinacy of Wilson. This man, of a bulky person, insisted on 
making the next essay of the breach which had been ao^ 
complished, and having stuck fast between the bars, was unable 
either to get through or to return back. Discovery was the 
consequence, and precautions were taken against any repetition 
of such attempts to escape. Wilson reflected bitterly on him- 
self for not having permitted his comrade to make the first 
trial, to whom, as being light and slender, the bars would have 
been no obstacle. He resolved, with a spirit worthy of a better 
man, to atone to his companion, at all risks, for the injury he 
had done him. 

At this time it was the custom in Edinburgh for criminals 
under sentence of death to be carried, under a suitable guard, 
to hear divine service, on the Sabbath before the execution, in 
a church adjacent to the prison. Wilson and Robertson were 
brought thither accordingly, imder the custody of four soldiers 
of the city-guard. Wilson, who was a very strong man, 
suddenly seized a soldier with each hand, and calling to his 
comrade to fly for his life, detained a third by grai)pling his 
collar with his teeth. Robertson shook himself clear of the 
fourth, and making his escape over the pews of the church, was 
no more heard of in Edinburgh. The common people, to whose 
comprehension the original crime for which the men were 
condemned had nothing very abhorrent in it, were struck with 
the generosity and self-devotion that this last action evinced, 
and took such an interest in Wilson’s fate that it was generally 
rumoured there would be an attempt to rescue him at the place 
of execution. To prevent, as was their duty, any riotous plan 
of this kind, the magistrates ordered a party of the guard of the 
city, a sort of marichausse or gensdarmes, armed and trained as 
soldiers, to protect the execution. 

The captain of the party was the celebrated John Porteous, 
whose name will long be remembered in Scotland. This man, 
whose father was a burgess and citizen of Edinburgh, had 
himself been bred in the regular army, which recommended 
him to the magistrates, when in the year 1715 they were 
desirous to give their civic guard something of a more efiective 
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military character. As an active police officer Porteous was 
necessarily often in colUsion with the rabble of the city, and 
being strict, and even severe in the manner in which he 
repressed and chastised petty riots and delinquencies, he was, 
as is usual with persons of his calling, extremely unpopular 
and odious to the rabble. Tliey also accused him of abusing 
the authority reposed in him to protect the extravagancies of 
the rich and powerful, while he was inexorable in punishing 
the license of the poor. Porteous had, besiiles, a good deal of 
the pride of his profession, and seems to have been determined 
to show that, the corps he commanded was adequate, without 
assistance, to dis})el any commotion in the city of Edinburgh, 
For this reason, he considered it rather as an affront that the 
magistrates, on occasion of Wilson^s execution, had ordered 
Moyle’s regiment to be drawn up in the suburbs to enforce 
order, should the city-guard be unable to maintain it. It is 
probable from what followed that the men commanded by 
Porteous shared their leadePs jealousy of the regular troops, 
and his dislike to the populace, with whom in the execution of 
their duty they were often engaged in hostilities. 

The execution of Wilson, on the Hth of April 1736, took 
place in the usual manner without any actual or menaced 
interruption. The criminal, according to his sentence, was 
hanged to the death, and it was not till the corpse was cut 
down that the mob, according to their common practice, began 
to insult and abuse the executioner, pelting him with stones, 
many of which were also thrown at the soldiers. At former 
executions it had been the custom for the city-guard to endure 
such insults with laudable patience, but on this occasion they 
were in such a state of initation that they forgot their usual 
moderation, and repaid the pelting of the mob by pouring 
amongst them a fire of musketry, killing and wounding many 
persons. In their retreat also to the guard-house, as the rabble 
pressed on them with furious execrations, some soldiers in the 
rear of the march again faced round and renewed the fire. In 
consequence of this unauthorised and unnecessary violence, 
and to satisfy the community of Edinburgh for the blood 
which had been rashly shed, the magistrates were inclined to 
have taken Porteous to trial under the Lord Provost’s authority 
as High Sheriff within the city. Being advised, however, by 
the lawyers whom they consulted, that such proceeding would 
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be subject to challenge, Portoous was brought to trial for 
murder before the High Court of Justiciary. Ho denied that 
he ever gave command to fire, and it was proved that the fusee 
which ho himself carried had never been discharged. On the 
other hand, in the perplexed and contradictory c\’idence which 
was obtained, where so many persons witnessed the same events 
from different positions, and perhaps with different feelings, 
there were witnessess who said that they saw Porteous take a 
musket from one of his men and fire it directly at the crowd. 
A jury of incensed citizens took the worst view of the case, 
and found the prisoner guilty of murder. At this time King 
George II. was on the Continent, and the regency was chiefly 
in the bands of Queen Caroline, a woman of veiy considerable 
talent, and naturally disposed to be tenacious of the crown^s 
rights. It appeared to her Majesty and lier advisers that 
though the action of Porteous and his soldiers was certainly 
rash and unwarranted, yet that, considering the purpose by 
which it was dictated, it must fall considerably short of the 
guilt of murder. Captain Porteous, in the discharge of a duty 
imposed on him by legal authority, had unquestionably been 
assaulted without provocation on his part, and had therefore a 
right to defend himself ; and if there were excess in the means 
he had recourse to, yet a line of conduct originating in self- 
defence cannot be extended into murder, though it might 
amount to homicide. Moved by these considerations, the 
Regency granted a reprieve of Porteous’s sentence, preliminary 
to his obtaining a pardon, which might perhaps have been 
clogged with some conditions. 

When the news of the reprieve reached Edinburgh, they 
were received with gloomy and general indignation. The 
lives which had been taken in the affray were not those of 
persons of the meanest rank, for the soldiers, of whom many, 
with natural humanity, desired to fire over the heads of the 
rioters, had, by so doing, occasioned additional misfortune, 
several of the balls taldng effect in windows which were 
crowded with spectators, and killing some persons of good 
condition. A great number, therefore, of all ranks were desirous 
that Porteous should atone with his own life for the blood which 
had been so rashly spilt by those under his command. A 
general feeling seemed to arise, unfavourable to the unhappy 
criminal, and public threats were cast out, though the precise 
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source could not be traced, that the reprieve itself should not 
save Porteous from tlie vengeance of the citizens of Edinburgh. 

The 7th day of September, the day previous to that appointed 
for his execution, had now arrived, and Porteous, contitleiit of 
his speedy deliverance from jail, had given an entertainment to 
a party of friends, whom he feasted within the tolbootJi, when 
the festivity was strangely interrupted. Edinburgh was then 
surrounded by a wall on the east and south sides ; on the west 
it was defended by the castle, on the north by a lake called the 
North Loch. The gates were regularly closed in the evening 
and guarded. It was about the hour of shutting the ports, as 
they were called, when a disorderly assemblage, bepn to take 
place in the suburb called Portsburgh, a quarter which has been 
always the residence of labourers and persons generally of 
inferior rank. The rabble continued to gather to a head, and, 
to augment their numbers, beat a dnim which they had taken 
from the man who exercised the function of dnmimer to the 
suburb. Finding themselves strong enough to commence their 
operations, they seized on the West Port, iniiled and barricaded 
it. Then going along the Oowgato and gaining the High Street 
by the numerous lanes which run between these two principal 
streets of the Old Town, they secured the Cowgate Port and 
that of the Netherbow, and thus, except on the side of the 
castle, entirely separated the city from such military forces as 
were quartered in the suburljs. The next object of the mob 
was to attack the city-guard, a few of whom were upon duty as 
usual. These the rioters stripped of their arms, and dismissed 
from their rendezvous, but without otherwise maltreating them, 
though the agents of the injury of which they complained. The 
various halberds, Lochaber axes,^ muskets, and other weapons, 
which they found in the guard -house, served to arm the 
riotera, a large body of whom now bent their way to tlio door 
of the jail, while another body, with considerable regularity, 
drew up across the front of the Luckenbootlis. The magistrates, 
with such force as they could collect, made an effort to disperse 
the multitude. They were strenuously repulsed, but with 
no more violence than was necessary to show that, while the 

1 “A long pole, namely, with an axe at the extremity, and a hook at 
the back of the hatchet. The hook was to enable the bearer of the Loch- 
aber axe to scale a gateway by grappling the top of the door, and smnging 
himself up by the staff of his weapon.**— Note, Heart of Mid- Lothian, 
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populace were firm in their purpose, they meant to accomplish 
it with as little injury as possible to any one, ex(?epting their 
destined victim. There might have been some interruption 
of their undertal:ing had the soldiers of Moide’s regiment 
made their way into the town from the Oanongate, where they 
were quartered, or had the garrison descended from the castle. 
But neither Colonel Moyle nor the governor of the castle 
chose to interfere on their own responsibility, and no one 
dared to cany a written warrant to them on the part of the 
magistrates.^ 

In the meantime the multitude demanded that Porteous 
should be delivered up to them ; and as they were refused ad- 
mittance to the jail they prepared to burst open the doors. The 
outer gate, as was necessary to serve the purpose, was of such 
uncommon strength as to resist the united efforts of the rioters, 
though they employed sledge hammera and iron crows to force 
it open. Fire was at length called for, and a large bonfire, 
maintained with tar-barrels and such ready combustibles, soon 
burnt a hole in the door, through which the jailer flung the 
keys. This gave the rioters free entrance. Without troubling 
themselves about the fate of the other criminsds, who naturally 
took the opportunity of escaping, the rioters or their leaders 
went in search of Porteous. They found him concealed in the 
chimney of his apartment, which he was prevented from ascend- 
ing by a grating that ran across the vent, as is usual in such 
edifices. The rioters dragged their victim out of his conceal- 
ment, and commanded him to prepare to undergo the death he 
had deserved ; nor did they pay the least attention either to 
his prayers for mercy or to the offers by which he endeavoured 
to purchase his life. Yet, amid all their obduracy of vengeance, 
there was little tumult, and no more violence than was insepar- 

^ “ Mr. Lindsay, member of Parliament for the city, volunteered the 
perilous task of carrying a verbal message from the Lord Provost to 
Colonel Moyle, the commander of the regiment lying in the Canongate, 
requesting him to force the Netherbow port, and enter the city to put 
down the tumult. But Mr. Lindsay declined to charge himself with any 
written order, which, if found on Ms person by an enraged mob, might 
have cost him his life ; and the issue of the application was, that Colonel 
Moyle, having no written requisition from the civil authorities, and having 
the fate of Porteous before his eyes as an example of the severe construc- 
tion put by a jury on the proceedings of military men acting on their own 
responsibility, declined to encounter the risk to which the Provost's verbs! 
communication invited him .” — Heart 0/ Mid-Lothian, 
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able from the action which they meditated. Porteous was 
permitted to entrust what money or papers he had with him 
to a friend, for the behoof of his family. One of the rioters, a 
grave and respectable-looking man, undertook, in the capacity 
of a clergyman, to give him ghostly consolation suited to hia 
circumstances, as one who had not many minutes to live. He 
was conducted from the tolbooth to the Grassmarket, which, 
both as being the usual place of execution and the scene where 
their victim had fired, or caused his soldiers to fire, on the 
citizens, was selected as the place of punishment. They 
marched in a sort of procession, guarded by a band of the 
rioters, miscellaneously armed with muskets, battle-axes, etc., 
which were taken from the guard-house, while others carried 
links or flambeaux. Porteous was in the midst of them, and 
fis he refused to walk, he was carried by two t>f the rioters on 
what is in Scotland called the King’s cushion, by which two 
persons alternately grasping each others wrists, form a kind of 
seat on the backs of their hands, upon which a third may be 
placed. They were so cool as to halt when one of the slippers 
dropped from hia foot, till it was picked up, and replaced.^ 

The citizens of the better chtss looked from their windows 
on this extraordinary scene, but terrified beyond the power of 
interference, if they had possessed the will. In descending the 
West Bow, which leads to the place of execution, the rioters, 
or conspirators — a term, perhaps, more suited to men of their 
character — provided themselves with a coil of ropes, by break- 
ing into the booth of a dealer iu such articles, and left at the 
same time a guinea to pay for it ; a precaution whicli would 
hardly have occurred to men of the lowest class, of which in 
external appearance the mob seemed to consist. A cry was 
next raise<l for the gjiUows, in order that Porteous might die 
according to all the ceremony of the law. But as this instru- 
ment of punishment was kept in a distant part of the town, 
so that time must be lost in procuring it, they proceeded to 
hang the unfortunate man over a dyer’s pole, as near to the 
place of execution as possible. The poor man’s efibrts to save 
himself only added to his tortures ; for as he tried to keep hold 

^ “This little incident, characteristic of the extreme composure of this 
extraordinary mob, was witnessed by a lady who, disturbed like otbeni 
from her slumbers, had gone to the window. It was told to the author 
by the lady’s daughter.” — Aote, Heart of Mid- Lothian, 
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of the beam to wliich he was suspended, they struck his hands 
with guns and Lochaber axes, to make him quit his hold, so 
that he suffered more than usual in the struggle which dis- 
missed him from life. 

When Porteous was dead the rioters dispeised, withdrawing 
without noise or disturbance all the outposts which they had 
occupied for preventing interruption, and leaving the city so 
quiet, that had it not lien for the relics of the fire which had 
been applied to the jail door ; the arms which lay scattered in 
disorder on the street, as the rioters had flung them down ; 
and the dead body of Porteous, which remained suspended in 
the place where he died ; there was no visible symptom of so 
violent an explosion of popular fury having taken place. 

The Government, highly offended at such a daring contempt 
of authority, imposed on the crown counsel the task of prose- 
cuting the discovery of the rioters with the utmost care. The 
report of Mr. Charles Erskine, then solicitor-general, is now 
before me,^ and bears witness to hLs exertions in tracing the 
reports, which were numerous, in assigning to various persons 
particular shares in this nocturnal outrage. All of them, 
however, when examined, proved totally groundless, and it 
was evident that they had been either wilful falsehoods, sent 
abroad to deceive and mislead the investigators, or at least idle 
and unauthenticated rumours which arise out of such commo- 
tions, like bubbles on broken and distracted waters. A reward 
of two hundred pounds was offered by Government for the 
discovery of any person concerned in the riot, but without 
success. 

Only a single person was proved to have been present at the 
mob, and the circumstances in which he stood placed him out 
of the reach of punishment. He was footman to a lady of 
rank, and a creature of weak intellects. Being sent into 
Edinburgh on a message by his mistress, he had drunk so much 
liquor as to deprive him of all capacity whatever, and in this 
state mixed with the mob, some of whom put a halberd in his 
hand. But the witnesses who proved this apparent accession 
to the mob, proved also that the accused could not stand without 
the support of the rioters, and was totally incapable of knowing 
for what purpose they were assembled, and consequently of 
approving of or aiding their guilt. He was acquitted accord- 
^ Given in Note D. to the HeaH of Mid^LotMcm* 
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ingly, to the still further dissatisfjictiou of the Ministry, and of 
Queen Caroline, who considered the commotion, and the im- 
punity with which it was followed, as an insult to her personal 
authority. 1 

A bill was prepared and brought into Parliament for the 
punishment of the city of Edinburgh, in a very vindictive 
spirit, proposing to abolish the city cliarter, demolish the city 
walls, take away the town-guard , 2 and declare the Provost in- 
capable of hohling any office of public trust. A long investi- 
gation took place on the occasion, in which many ])(;i*s(>u8 were 
examined at the bar of the House of Lords, without throwing 
the least light on the subject of the Portcous Mob, or the 
character of the persons by whom it was conducted. The penal 
conclusions of the bill were strenuously combated by the Duke 
of Argyle, Duncan Forl^s, and others, who represented the 
injustice of paiiishiiig with dishonour the capital of Scotland 
ibr the insolence of a lawless mob, which, taking advantage of 
a moment of security, had committed a great breach of the 
peace, attended with a cruel murder. As men’s minds cooled, 
the obnoxious clauses were dropped out of the bill, and at 
length its penal consequences were restricted to a fine of 
X2000 sterling on the city, to be paid for the use of Captain 
Porteous’s widow. This person, having received other favours 
from the town, accepted of J^lbOO in full of the fine ; and so 
ended the affair, so far jis the city of Edinburgh was concerned. 

But, as if some fatality had attended the subject, a clause 
was thrown in, compelling the ministers of the Scottish Church 
to read a proclamation from the pulpit, once eveiy month 
during the space of a whole year, calling on the congregation 
to do all in their power for discovering and bringing to justice 
the murderers of Captain Portcous, or any of them, and 
noticing the reward which Government had promised to such 
as should bring the malefactors to conviction. Many of the 

* “It is still recorded in popular tradition that her Majesty, in the 
lieight of her displeasure, told the celebrated John, Duke of Argyle, 
that sooner than submit to such an insult (the execution of Porteous), 
she would make Scotland a hunting- field. — ‘In that case, Madam," 
answered that high-spirited nobleman, with a profound bow, ‘I will take 
leave of your Majesty, and go down to my own country to g(it my hounds 
ready.' 'Hm import of the reply had more than met the 
Heart of Mid^Lothian, 

^ This ancient corps was disbanded in 1817. 
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Scottish clergy resented this imposition, as indecorously render, 
ing the pulpit a vehicle for a hue and cry, still more as an 
attempt, on the part of the state, to interfere with the spiritual 
authorities of the kirk, which amounted, in their opinion, to 
an Erastian heresy. Neither was it held to be matter of in- 
difference that, in reading the proclamation of the Legislature, 
the clergymen were compelled to describe the bishops as the 
“ Lords Spiritual in Parliament assembled an epithet seem- 
ingly acknowledging the legality and the rank of an order 
disavowed by aU true Calvinists. The dispute was the more 
violent as it was immediately subsequent to a schism in the 
church, on the fruitful subject of patronage, which had divided 
from the communion of the Established Church of Scotland 
that large class of dissenters generally called Secedcrs. Much 
ill blood was excited, and great dissensions took place betwixt 
those clergymen who did, and those who did not, read the 
proclamation. This controversy, like others, had its hour, 
during which little else was spoken of, until in due time the 
subject was worn threadbare and forgotten. 

The origin of the Porteous Mob continued long to exercise 
the curiosity of those by whom the event was remembered, 
and from the extraordinary mixture of prudence and audacity 
with which the purpose of the multitude had been conceived 
and executed, as well as the impenetrable secrecy with which 
the enterprise was carried through, the public were much 
inclined to suspect that there had been among its actors men 
of rank and character, far superior to that belonging to the 
multitude who were the ostensible agents. Broken and imperfect 
stories were told of men in the disguise of women and of common 
artisans, whose manner betrayed a sex and manners different 
from what their garb announced. Others laughed at these as 
unauthorised exaggerations, and contended that no class were 
80 likely to frame or execute the plan for the murder of the 
police officer as the populace to whom his official proceedings 
had rendered him obnoxious, and that the secrecy so wonder- 
fully preserved on the occasion arose out of the constancy and 
fidelity which the Scottish people observe towards each other 
when engaged in a common cause. Nothing is, or probably 
ever will be, known with certainty on the subject ; but it ie 
understood that several young men left Scotland in apprehen- 
sion of the strict scrutiny which was made into that night’s 
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proceedings; and Id your grandfather's younger days the 
voice of fame pointed out individuals, who, long absent from 
their country, had returned from the East and West Indies 
in improved circumstances, as persons who had fled abix)ad 
on account of the Porteous Mob. One story of the origin 
of the conspiracy was stated to me with so much autho- 
rity, and seemed in itself so simple and satisfactory, that 
although the degree of proof, upon investigation, fell far short 
of what was necessary as full evidence, I cannot help con- 
sidering it as the most probable account of the mysterious affair. 
A man, who long bore an excellent character, and filled a 
place of some tnist iia forester and carpenter to a gentleman 
of fortune in Fife, was affirmed to have made a confession on 
his death-bed that he had been not only one of the actors in 
the hanging of Porteous, but one of the secret few by whom 
the deed was schemed and set on foot. Twelve persons of the 
village of Path-head — so this man's narrative was said to pro- 
ceed — resolved that Porteous should die, to atone for the life 
of Wilson, with whom many of them had been connected by 
the ties of friendship and joint adventure in illicit trade, and 
for the death of those shot at the execution. This vengeful 
band crossed the Forth by different ferries, and met together 
at a solitary place near the city, where they distributed the 
party which were to act in the business which they had in 
hand ; and giving a beginning to the enterprise, soon saw it 
undertaken by the populace of the city, whose minds were 
precisely in that state of irritability which disposed them to 
follow the example of a few desperate men. According to 
this account, most of the original devisers of the scheme fled to 
foreign parts, the surprise of the usual authorities having occa- 
sioned some days to pass over ere tiie investigations of the 
affair were commenced. On making inquiry of the surviving 
family of this old man, they were found disposed to treat the 
rumoured confession as a fiction, and to allege that although 
he was of an age which seemed to support the story, and had 
gone abroad shortly after the Porteous Mob, yet he had never 
acknowledged any accession to it, but, on the coutniry, main- 
tained his innocence when taxed, as he sometimes was, with 
having a concern in the affair. The report, however, though 
probably untrue in many of its circumstances, yet seems to 
give a very probable account of the origin of the riot in the 

62 
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vindictive purpose of a few resolute men, whose example was 
quickly followed by the multitude, already in a state of mind 
to catch fire from the slightest spark. 

This extraordinary and mysterious outrage seems to be the 
only circumstance which can be interesting to you, as exclu- 
sively belonging to the history of Scotland, betwixt the years 
immediately succeeding the civil war of 1715 and those pre- 
ceding the last, explosion of Jacobitism in that country in 
1745-46. 


OHAPTER LXXV 

State of Scotla'od prior to the last attempt of the St^f^oart family— licsolu- 
tion of Prince Charles to try his fortune in Scotland— he Embarks— 
a/nd Jjands at Moidart, — Note, Personal Appearance and Demean- 
our of Prince Charles 

1736—1745 

After the temporary subjection of the Highlands in 1720, 
and the years immediately succeeding, had been in appearance 
completed by the establishment of garrisons, the formation of 
military roads, and the general submission of the Highland 
clans who were most opposed to Government, Scotland en- 
joyed a certain degree of internal repose, if not of prosperity. 
To estimate the nature of this calm, we must look at the state 
of the country in two points of view, as it concerned the High- 
lands and the Lowlands. 

In the Lowlands a superior degree of improvement began to 
take place, by the general influence of civilisation rather than 
by the eflect of any specific legislative enactment. The ancient 
laws, which vested the administration of justice in the aristo- 
cracy, continued to be a cause of poverty amongst the tenantry 
of the country. Every gentleman of considerable estate pos- 
sessed the power of a baron, or lord of regality, and by means 
of a deputy, who was usually his factor or land-steward, exer- 
cised the power of dispensing justice, both civil and criminal, 
to those in his neighbourhood. In the most ordinary class of 
lawsuits one party was thus constituted the judge in his own 
cause ; for in aU cases betwixt landlord and tenant, the ques- 
tions were decided in the court of the baron, where the land- 
lord, by means of an obsequious deputy, in fact possessed ti^c 
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judicial power. The nature of the engagements between the 
proprietor and the cultivator of the ground rendered the situa- 
tion of the latter one of great hardship. The tenants usually 
held their farms from year to year, and, from the general 
poverty of tlie coimtry, could pay but little rent in money. The 
landlords, who were usually stniggling to educate their children 
and set them out in the world, were also necessitous, and 
pursued indirect expedients for subjecting the tenants in ser- 
vices of a nature which had a marked connection with the old 
slavish feudal tenures. Thus the tenant was bound to grind 
his meal at the baron’s mill, and to pay certain heavy duties 
for the operation, though he could have had it gi-ound more 
conveniently and cheaply elsewhere. In some instances he 
was also obliged to frequent the brewery of his landlord. In 
almost every case he was compelled to discharge certain ser- 
vices, of driving coals, casting peats, ^ or similar domestic 
labour, for the proprietor. In this manner the tenant was 
often called upon to perform the field work of the laird when 
that of his own farm was in arrear, and deprived of that free- 
dom of employing his powers of labour to the best possible 
accoimt which is the very soul of agriculture. 

Nevertheless, though the Scottish lairds had the means of 
oppression in their hands, a judicious perception of their own 
interest prevented many, and doubtless a sense of justice 
warned others, from abusing those rights to the injury of their 
people. The custom, too, of giving farms in lejise to younger 
sons or other near relative.^ tended to maintain the farmers 
above the rank of mere peasantry, into which they must have 
otherwise simk ; and as the Scottish landholders of those days 
lived economically and upon terms of kindness with their 
tenants there were fewer instances of oppression or ill-usage 
than might have been expected from a system which was radi- 
cally bad, and which, if the proprietors had been more rapaci- 
ous, and the estates committed to the management of a mere 
factor or middle-man who was to make the most of them, 
must have led to a degree of distress whicli never appears to 
have taken place in Scotland. Both parties were in general 
poor, but they united their efforts to bear their indigence with 
patience. 

The younger sons of gentlemen usually went abroad in some 
^ Diggiiig pe»t8 for fuel 
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judicial power. The nature of the engagements between the 
proprietor and the cultivator of the ground rendered the situa- 
tion of the latter one of great hardship. The tenants usually 
held their farms from year to year, and, from the generi 
poverty of tlie country, could pay but little rent in money. The 
landlords, who were usually struggling to educate their children 
and set them out in the world, were also necessitous, and 
pursued indirect expedients for subjecting the tenants in ser- 
vices of a nature which had a marked connection with the old 
slavish feudal tenures. Thus the tenant was bound to grind 
his meal at the baron’s mill, and to pay certain heavy duties 
for the operation, though be could have had it ground more 
conveniently and cheaply elsewhere. In some instances he 
was also obliged to frequent the brewery of his landlord. In 
almost every case he was compelled to discharge certain ser- 
vices, of driving coals, casting peats, ^ or similar domestic 
labour, for the proprietor. In this manner the tenant was 
often called upon to perform the field work of the laird when 
that of his own farm was in arrear, and deprived of that free- 
dom of employing his powers of labour to the best possible 
account which is the very soul of agriculture. 

Nevertheless, though the Scottish lairds had the means of 
oppression in their hands, a judicious perception of their own 
interest prevented many, and doubtless a sense of justice 
warned others, from abusing those rights to the injmy of their 
people. The custom, too, of giving farms in lease to younger 
sons or other near relatives tended to maintain the farmers 
above the rank of mere i)eajBantry, into which they must have 
otherwise sunk ; and as the Scottish landholders of those days 
lived economically and ujjon terms of kindness with their 
tenants there were fewer instances of oppression or ill-usage 
than might have been cx]^cted from a system which was radi- 
cally bad, and which, if the proprietors had been more rapaci- 
ous, and the estates committed to the management of a mere 
factor or middle-man who was to make the most of them, 
must have led to a degrfv^ of distress which never appears to 
have taken place in Scotland. Both parties were in general 
poor, hut they united their efforts to bear their indigence with 
patience. 

The younger sons of gentlemen usuaJly went abroad in some 
* Digging peats for fnel. 
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line of life in which they might speedily obtain wealth, or at 
least the means of subsistence. The colonies afforded oppor- 
tunities of advancement to many; others sought fortune in 
England, where the calmer and more provident character of the 
nation, joined with the ready assistance which each Scotsman 
who attained prosperity extended to those who were struggling 
for it, very often led to success. The elder sons of the Scottish 
landholders were generally, like those of France, devoted to the 
law or to the sword, so that in one way or other they might 
add some means of increase to the family estates. Commerce 
was advancing by gradual steps. The colonial trade had opened 
slow but increasing sources of exertion to Glasgow, which is 
so conveniently situated for the trade with North America, of 
which that enterprising town early acquired a respectable 
portion. 

The Church of Scotland still afforded a respectable asylum 
for such as were disposed to turn their thoughts towards it. 
It could, indeed, in no shape afford wealth, but it gave suffi- 
ciency for the moderate wants of a useful clergyman, and a 
degree of influence over the minds of men which, to a generous 
spirit, is more valuable than opulence. The respectability of 
the situation and its importance in society reconciled the 
clergyman to its poverty, an evil little felt where few could bo 
termed rich. 

Learning was not so accurately cultivated as in the sister 
country. But* although it was rare to find a Scottish gentle- 
man, even when a divine or lawyer, tlioroughly grounded in 
classical lore, it 'was still more uncommon to find men in the 
higher ranks who did not possess a general tincture of letters, 
or, thanks to their s}’stenj of parochial education, individuals 
even in the lowest classes without the knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. A certain degree of pedantry, indeed, 
was considered as a characteristic of the nation, and the limited 
scholarship which it argued proved eminently useful to Scots- 
men, who, going abroad, or to England, which they considered 
as a foreign country, mixed in the striiggle for success with the 
advantage of superior information over those of the same class 
elsewhere. Thomson, Mallet, and others engaged in the pur- 
suits of literature, were content to receive their reward from 
the sister country ; and if we except the Poems of Allan 
Ramsay, praised by his countrymen, but neither relished nor 
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understood by South Britons, the Scots made little figure in 
composition compared to the period of Gawiu Douglas and 
Dunbar. Upon the whole, the situation of Scotlaud dming the 
early part of the eighteenth ceiituiy was like that of a newly 
transplanted forest-tree, strong enough to maintain itself in its 
new situation, but too much influenced by the recent violence 
of the change of position to develop with freedom its prin- 
ciples of growth or increase. 

The principal cause which rendered Scotland stationary in 
its advance towards improvement was the malevolent influence 
of political party. No eflbrts seem to have been made to heal 
the rankling wounds which the civil war of 1716 had left 
behind it. The party in favour failed not, as is always the 
case, to represent those who were excluded from it as the most 
dangerous enemies of the King on the throne and the constitu- 
tion by wliich he reigned; and those who were branded as 
Jacobites were confirmed in their opinions by finding themselves 
shut out from all prospect of coimtenance and official employ- 
ment. Almost all beneficial situations were barred against 
those who were suspected of harbouring such sentiments by the 
necessity imposed on them not only of taking oaths to the 
established government, but also such as expressly denounced 
and condemned the political oinnioiis of those who difl’ered from 
it. Men of high spirit and honourable feelings were averse to 
take oaths by which they were re^uhed openly to stigmatise 
and disown the opinions of their fathers and nearest relatives, 
although pcrhai)s they themselves saw the fallacy of the pro- 
scribed tenets, and were disposed tacitly to abandon them. 
Those of the higher class, once falling imder suspicion, were 
thus excluded from the bar and the army, which we have said 
were the professions embraced by the elder sons of gentlemen. 
The necessaiy' consequence was that the sons of Jacobite 
families went into foreign service and drew closer those con- 
nections with the exiled family which they might have other- 
wise been induced to drop, and became confirmed in their party 
opinions even from the measures employed to suppress them. 
In the rank immediately lower many young men of decent 
families were induced to renounce the privileges of their birth 
and undertake mechanical employments in which their conduct 
could not be obstructed by the imposition of the obnoxious 
oaths. 
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It was fortunate for the peace of the kingdom that, though 
many of the landed gentry were still much imbued with the 
principles of Jacobitism, they did not retain the influence which 
so long rendered them the active disturbers of the Govern- 
ment ; for although the feudal rights still subsisted in form, 
it was now a more difficult matter for a great lord to draw into 
the field the vassals who held of him by military tenure. The 
various confiscations which had taken place operated as serious 
warnings to such great families as those of Gordon, Athole, 
Seaforth, or others, how they rashly hoisted the standard of 
rebellion, while the provisions of the Clan Act and other 
statutes enabled the vassal so summoned to dispense with 
attendance upon it without hazarding, as in former times, the 
forfeiture of his fief. Nor was the influence of the gentry and 
landed proprietors over the farmers and cultivators of the soil 
less abridged than that of the great nobles. When the pro- 
prietors, as was now generally the case throughout the Low- 
lands, became determined to get the highest rent they could 
obtain for their land, the farmer did not feel his situation either 
80 easy or so secure that he should, in addition, be called on to 
follow his landlord to battle. It must also be remembered 
that though many gentlemen, on the north of the Tay especi- 
ally, were of the Episcopal persuasion, which was almost 
synonymous with being Jacobites, a great proportion of the 
low(]r classes were Presbyterian in their form of worship and 
Whigs in ix)litical principle, and every way adverse to the 
counter-revolution winch it was the object of their landlords to 
establish. In tlie south and west the influence of the estab- 
lished religion was general amongst both gentry and peasantry. 

The fierce feelings occasioned throughout Scotland generally 
by the recollections of the Union had died away with the 
generation which experienced them, and the benefits of the 
treaty began to be visibly, though riowly, influential on their 
descendants. The Lowlands, therefore, being by far the 
wealthiest and most important part of Scotland, were much 
disposed to peace, the rather that those who might have taken 
some interest in creating fresh disturbances had their power of 
doing so greatly diminished. 

It is also to be considered that the Lowlauders of this later 
period were generally deprived of arms and unaccustomed to 
use them. The Act of Security, in the beginning of the 
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eighteenth century, had been made the excuse for introducing 
quantities of arms into Scotland and disciplining the population 
to the use of them • but the consequences of this general arm- 
ing and training act had long ceased to oi^erate, and, excepting 
the militia, which were officered and received a sort of dis- 
cipline, the use of arms was totally neglected in the Lowlands 
of Scotland. 

The Highlands were in a very different state, and from 
the tenacity with which the inhabitants retained the dress, 
language, manners, and customs of their fathers, more nearly 
resembled their predecessors of centuries long since past than 
any other nation in Europe. It is true they were no longer 
the ignorant and irreclaimable barbarians, in which light they 
were to be regarded so late perhaps Jis the sixteenth century. 
Civilisation had approached their mountains. Their manners 
were influenced by the presence of armed strangers, whose 
fortresses were a check to the fire of their restless courage. 
They were obliged to yield subjection to the law, and in appear- 
ance, at le{ist, to pay respect to those by whom it was admin- 
istered. But the patriarchial system still continued, with all 
the good and bad which attached to its influence. The chief 
was still the leader in war, the judge and protector in peace. 
The whole income of the tribe, consisting of numerous but 
petty articles of rude }>roduce, was paid into the purse of the 
chief, and served to support the rude hospitality of his house- 
hold, which was extended to the poorest of the clan. It was 
still the object of each leader by all possible means to augment 
the number capable of bearing arras ; and, of course, they did 
not hesitate to harbour on their estates an excess of popula- 
tion, idle, haughty, and warlike, wdiose only labour was battle 
and the chase, and whose only law was the command of their 
chieftain. 

It is true that in the eighteenth century we no longer hear 
of the chiefs taking arms in their own behalf, or fighting pitched 
battles with each other, nor did they, as formerly, put them- 
selves at the head of the parties which ravaged the estates of 
rival clans or the Lowlands. The creaghs or inroads took place 
in a less open and avowed manner than formerly, and were 
interrupted frequently both by the re^lar soldiers from the 
garrisons, and by the soldiers of the independent companies, 
called the Black Watch. Still, however, it was well under* 
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stood that on the estates, or couniriesy as they are called, of the 
great chiefs, there was suffered to exist, under some bond of 
understood but unavowed conditions of allegiance on the one 
side, and protection on the other, amongst pathless woods and 
gloomy valleys, gangs of banditti ready to execute the will of 
the chief by whom they were sheltered, and upon a hint darkly 
given and easily caught up, willingly disposed to avenge his real 
or supposed wrongs. Thus the celebrated Rob Roy, at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century, was able, though an 
outlawed and desperate man, to maintain himself against every 
effort of the Montrose family, by the connivance which he 
received from that of Argyle, who allowed him, as the phrase 
then went, “ wood and water,*’ that is to say, the protection of 
their lakes and forests. 

This primitive state of things must, in the gradual course 
of events, have suffered great innovations. The young High- 
landers of fortune received their education in English or Low- 
land schools, and, gradually adopting the ideas of those with 
whom they were brought up, must have learned to value them- 
selves less on their solitary and patriarchal power than on the 
articles of personal expenditure and display which gave distinc- 
tion to those around them. This new passion would have been 
found in time inconsistent with the performance of the duties 
which the tribe expected and exacted from their chief, and the 
bonds which connected them, though so singularly intimate, 
must have in time given way. The Reverend Peter Rae, his- 
torian of the Rebellion in 1715, states that, even in his own 
time, causes of the nature we have hinted at were beginning to 
operate, and that some chiefs, with the spaghliriy or assumption 
of consequence not imcommon to the Celtic rsice, had addicted 
themselves to expenses and luxuries to which their incomes 
were not equal, and which began already to undermine their 
patriarchal power and authority over their clans. 

But the operation of such causes, naturally slow, was ren- 
dered almost imperceptible, if not altogether neutralised, by 
the strong and counteracting stimulus afforded by the feelings 
of Jacobitism common to the western chiefs. These persons 
and their relations had many of them been educated or served 
as soldiers abroad, and were in close intercourse with the exiled 
family, who omitted no means by which they could ensure the 
attachment of men so able to serve them. The communication 
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of the Stewart family with the Highlands was constant and 
unceasing, and was, no doubt, most effectual in maintaining the 
patriarchal system in its integrity. Each chief looked upon 
himself as destined to be raised to greatness by the share he 
might be able to take in the eventful and impending struggle 
which was one day to restore the House of Stewart to the 
throne, and that share must be greater or less according to the 
number of men at whose he^d he might take the field. This 
prospect, which to their sanguine eyes appeared a near one, was 
a motive which influenced the lives, and regulated the conduct, 
of the Highland chiefs, and which had its natural effect in 
directing their emulous attention to cement the bonds of clan- 
ship, that might otherwise have been gradually relaxed. 

But though almost all the chiefs were endeavouring to pre- 
serve their people in a state to take the field, and to assist the 
cause of the heir of the Stewart family when the moment of 
enterprise should arrive, yet the individual character of each 
modified the manner in which be endeavoured to provide for 
this common object ; and J cannot propose to you a stronger 
contrast than the manner in which the patriarchal jK>wer was 
exercised by Donald Cameron of rx)chiel, and the notorious 
Fraser of Lovat. 

The former was one of the most honourable and well-inten- 
tioned persons in whom the patriarchal ])ower was ever lodged. 
He was grandson of that Sir Evan Dhu, or Black Sir Evan, 
who made so great a figure in CromwelFs time, and of whom I 
have already told you many stories in the former volume of 
this work.^ Far from encouraging tlie rapine which had been, 

’ I there said that Sir Evan Dhn lived to extreme old age, and that he 
snnk at length into a sort of second childhood, and was rocked to sleep 
like an infant ; bnt I have since had reason to think that the last part of 
the tradition was an exaggeration. ITie ancient chieftain used a contriv- 
ance, such as is sometimes applied to sick-beds in the present day, for 
enabling the patient to tnm liimsolf in bed ; and it was undoubtedly some 
misconception of the purpose of this machine which prr>duced the report 
of his being rocked in a cradle. He was in perfect possession of his 
faculties during the year 1716 , and expressed great regret that his clan, 
the Camerons, being in the Earl of "Mar’s left wing, had been compelled to 
fly on that occasion. “The Camerons,” he said, “were more numerous 
than they were in his day, hut they were become much less warlike.” 
This was a reproach which the clan speedily wiped away. From the 
evidence preserved in the family, it appears Sir Evan had preserved to the 
extremity of human life the daring expression of command which digni« 
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for a long time^ objected to the men of Lochaber^ he made the 
most anxious exertions to put a stop to it by severe punishment ; 
and while he protected his own people and his allies, would not 
permit them to indict any injury upon others. He encouraged 
among them such kinds of industry as they could be made to 
apply themselves to ; and in general united the high spirit of a 
Highland chief with the sense and intelligence of a well-educated 
English gentleman of fortune. Although possessed of an estate, 
of which the income hardly amounted to seven hundred a year, 
this celebrated chief brought fourteen hundred men into the 
Rebellion, and he was honourably distinguished by his en- 
deavom-s on all occasions to mitigate the severities of war, and 
deter the insurgents from acts of vindictive violence. 

A different picture must be presented of Lord Lovat, whose 
irregular ambition induced him to play the Highland chief to 
the very utmost, while he cared for nothing save the means of 
applying the power implied in the character to the advancement 
of his own interest. His hospitality was exuberant, yet was 
regulated by means which savoured much of a paltry economy. 
His table was filled with Frasers, all of whom he called his 
cousins, but took care that the fare with which they were 
regaled was adapted, not to the supposed equality, but to the 
actual importance of his guests. Thus the claret did not pass 
below a particular mark on the table ; those who sat beneath 
that limit had some cheaper liquor, which had also its bounds 
of circulation ; and the clansmen at the extremity of the board 
were served with single ale. Still it was drunk at the table 
of their chief, and that made amends for all. Lovat had a 
Lowland estate, where he fleeced his tenants without mercy, 
for the sake of maintaining his Highland military retainers. 
He was a master of the Highland character, and knew how to 
avail himself of its peculiarities. He know every one whom it 
was convenient for him to caress ; had been acquainted with 
his father; remembered the feats of his ancestors, and was 
profuse in his complimentary expressions of praise and fondness. 
If a man of substance offended Lovat, or, which was the same 

iied Ilia features, the tenacious power of his gripe, and his acute resent- 
ment of injuries. An English officer, who came from Fort-William on a 
visit, having mode use of some words which the old chief took amiss, he 
looked on him sternly and said, **Had you used that expression but a 
few months since, you had never lived to repeat it.** 
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thing, if he possessed a troublesome claim against him, and 
was determined to enforce it, one would have thought that aU 
the plagues of Egypt had been denounced against the obnoxious 
individual. His house was buint, his flocks driven ofl‘ his 
cattle houghed ; and if the perpetrators of such outniges were 
secured, the jail of Inverness was never strong enough to de- 
tain them till punishment They always broke prison. With 
persons of low rank, less ceremony was used ; and it was not 
uncommon for witnesses to appear against them for some 
imaginary crime, for which Lord Lovat’s victims suflered the 
punishment of transportation. 

We cannot wonder that a man of Lovat’s disposition should 
also play the domestic tyrant; but it would be diflicult to 
conceive the excess to which he carried enormities in this 
character. After his return to Scotland in 1715 he was twice 
married; first in 1717, to a daughter of the Laird of Grant, 
by whom he had two sons and two daughters ; his second, or 
rather his third wife, was a Caujpbell, a relation of the Argyle 
family. It is supposed he married her with a view to secure 
the fiiendship of that great family. Finding himself disap- 
pointed in this expectation, he vented his resentment on the 
}K)or lady, whom he shut up in a turret of his castle, neither 
affording her food, clothes, or other necessaries in a manner 
suitable to her education, nor permitting her to go abroad, or 
to receive any friend within doors. Dark rumours went forth 
of the treatment of the wife of this daring chief, who had thus 
vanished from society. She had a friend, whose fearless interest 
in her fate induced her to surmount all sense of personal 
danger, and to visit Castle Downie with the purpose of ascer- 
taining the situation of Lady Lovat. She contrived to announce 
her arrival so miexpectedly, as to leave Lovat no apology by 
which he could escape her intrusive visit. He took liis resolu- 
tion, went to the prison-chamber of his unfortunate wife, and 
announced to her the arrival of her friend. “As it is my 
pleasure, madam,” he said, “that you receive your visitor in 
the character of a contented and affectionate wife, you will 
please to dress yourself” (laying proper apparel before her), 
“ and come down with the easy and free air of the mistress of 
the mansion, happy in her husband's affection and unlimited 
trust. It will become you to be aware how you give the least 
hint of any discord between you and me ; for secret eyes will 
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be upon you, and you know what reason you have to dread 
disobeying my commands.” In this manner the poor lady met 
her friend, with her tongue padlocked concerning all that she 
would willingly have disclosed, Lovat contriving all the while 
to maintain so constant a watch on his wife and her visitor, 
that they could not obtain the least opportunity of speaking 
apart The visitor, however, in the very silence and constraint 
of her friend, had seen enough to satisfy her that all was not 
well ; and when she left Castle Downie, became importunate 
with Lady Lovat’s family to be active in her behalf. She in 
consequence obtained a separation from her cruel husband, 
whom she long survived. 

Such acts of tyranny were the dismal fruits of the patriarchal 
power, when lodged in the hands of a man of fraud find violence. 
But Lovat^s conduct was so exaggerated, as inclines us to 
believe there must have been a certain mixture of deranged 
intellect with his wickedness ; a compound perfectly reconcDable 
to the profound craft w^hich displayed itself in other points of 
his character. I must not forget to notice that Lord Lovat, 
having obtained the command of one of the Highland independent 
companies, in consequence of his services in the year 1715, 
took advantage of the opportunity it gave him to make all the 
men of his clan familiar with the use of arms ; for though he 
could not legally have more than a certain number of men under 
arms at once, yet nothing was more easy than to exchange the 
individuals ^m time to time, tiU the whole younger Frasers 
had passed a few months at least in the corps. He became 
incautious, however, and appeared too publicly in some suspicious 
purchases of arms and ammunition from abroad. Government 
became alarmed alxiut his intentions, and withdrew his commis- 
sion in the Black Watch. This happened in 1737, and it was, 
as we shall hereafter see, the indignation arising from being 
deprived of this independent company that finally determined 
him on rushing into the rebellion. 

Few of the Highland chiefs could claim the spotless character 
due to Lochiel ; and none, so far as is known to us, descended 
to such nefarious practices as Lovat The conduct of most of 
them hovered between the wild and lawless expedients of their 
predecessors in power, and the new ideas of honour and respect 
to the rights of others which recent times had introduced ; and 
they did good or committed evil as opportunity and temptation 
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were presented to them. In general, a spirit of honour and 
generosity was found to unite easily and graceftiUy with their 
patriarchal pretensions ; and those who had to deal with them 
gained more by an appeal to their feelings than by arguments 
addressed to their understandings. 

Having thus taken a view of the situation of Scotland both 
in the Highlands and Lowlands, we must next take some notice 
of the political condition of the two contending families, by 
whom the crown of Great Britain was at the time disputed. 

George, the first of his family who had ascended the British 
throne, had transmitted the important acquisition to his son, 
George II. Both sovereigns were men of honour, courage, and 
good sense ; but, being bom and educated foreigners, they were 
strangers to the peculiar character, no less than to the very 
complicated form of government, of the country over which 
they were called by Providence to reign. They were succes- 
sively imder the necessity of placing the administration in the 
hands of a man of distinguished talent, the celebrated Sir 
Robert Walpole. Unfortunately, this great statesman was a 
man of a coarse mind, who, altogether disbelieving in the very 
existence of patriotism, held the opinion that every man had 
his price, and might be bought if his services were worth the 
value at which he rated them. His creed was as unfavourable 
to the probity of public men as that of a leader who should 
disbelieve in the existence of military honour would be degrad- 
ing to the charjicter of a soldier. The venality of Sir Robert 
Walpole’s administration became a shame and reproach to the 
British nation, which was also burdened with the means of 
supplying the wages of the national corruption. 

The kings also, George I. and II., under whom Sir Robert 
Walpole conducted public affairs, were themselves unpopular 
from a very natural reason. They loved with fond partiality 
their paternal dominions of Hanover, and the manners and 
customs of the country in which they had been born and bred. 
Their intimacy and confidence were chiefly imparted to those of 
their own nation ; and so far, though the preference might be 
disagreeable to their British subjects, the error flowed from a 
laudable motive. But both the royal father and son suffered 
themselves to be hurried further than this. Regard for their 
German territories was the principle which regulated their 
political movements, and both alliances and hostilities were 
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engaged in for interests and disputes which were of a nature 
exdusively German, and with which the British nation had 
nothing to do. Out of this undue partiality for their native 
dominions arose a great clamour against the two first kings of 
the House of Guelph, that, called to the government of so fair 
and ample a kingdom as Britain, they neglected or sacrificed its 
interests for those of the petty and subaltern concerns of their 
electorate of Hanover. 

Besides other causes of unpopularity, the length of Sir 
Robert Walpole’s administration was alone sufficient to render 
it odious to a people so fickle as the English, who soon become 
weary of one class of measures, and stni sooner of the admini- 
stration of any one minister. For these various reasons, the 
government of Sir Robert Walpole, especially towards its 
close, was highly unpopular in England, and the Opposition 
attacked it with a degree of fury which m^e those who watched 
the strife from a distance imagine that language so outrageous 
was that of men in the act of revolt. The foreign nations, 
whose ideas of our constitution were as imperfect formerly as 
they are at this moment, listened like men who hear what they 
conceive to be the bursting of a steam-engine, when the noise 
only announces the action of the safety-valves. 

While the family of Hanover maintained an uneasy seat 
on an unpopular throne, the fortunes of the House of Stewart 
seemed much on the decline. Obliged to leave France, Spain, 
and Avignon, and not permitted to settle in Germany, the 
Chevalier de St. George was obliged, shortly after his Scottish 
enterprise of 1716, to retire to Italy, where the sufferings of 
his father for the Roman Catholic religion gave him the fairest 
right to expect hospitality. He was then in the thirtieth year 
of his age, the last male of his unfortunate family, when, by 
the advice of his counsellors, he fixed his choice of a wife on 
the Princess Clementina Sobieski, daughter to Prince James 
Sobieski of Poland, and grand-daughter to that King John 
Sobieski who defeated the Turks before Vienna. This young 
lady was accounted one of the greatest fortunes in Europe. 
The dazzling pretensions to the British crown set forth by the 
negotiator of the marriage on the part of James, propitiated the 
parents of the princess, and it was agreed that she should be 
conducted privately to Bologna, with a view to her union with 
the Chevalier de St. George. Some extra preparation on th« 
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part of the princess and her mother, in the way of dress and 
equipage, brought the intrigue to the knowledge of the British 
court, who exerted all their influence with that of Austria for 
the interruption of the match. The Emperor, obliged to keep 
measures with Britain on account of his pretensions to Sicily, 
which were supported by the English fleet, arrested the bride 
as she passed through Innsbruck, in the Tyrol, and detained 
her, along with her mother, prisoners in a cloister of that town. 
The Emperor also deprived Prince Jameji Sobieski, the lady’s 
father, of his government of Augsburg, and caused him to be 
imprisoned 

A bold attempt for the release of the princess was con* 
trived and executed by Charles Wogan, who had l)een one of the 
prisoners at Preston, and was a devoted partisan of the cause in 
which he had nearly lost his life. He obtained a passport 
from the Austrian ambassador, in the name of Count Cemes 
and family, stated to be returning from Loretto to the Low 
Countries. A Mjijor Misset and bis wife personated the sup- 
posed count and countess ; Wogan was to pass for the brother 
of the count ; the Princess Clementina, when she should be 
liberated, was to represent the count’s sister, which character 
was in the meantime enacted by a smart girl, a domestic of 
Mrs. Misset. They represented to the wench that she was 
only to remain one or two days in confinement, in the room of 
a lady whom Captain Toole, one of the party, was to carry ofl^, 
and whose escape it might be necessaiy’^ to conceal for some 
time. Captain Toole, witli two other steady partisans, attended 
on the party of the supposed Coimt Cemes, in the dress and 
character of domestics. 

They arrived at Innsbruck on the evening of the 27th of 
-April 1719, and took a lodging near the convent. It appears 
that a trusty domestic of the princess bad secured permission 
of the porter to bring a female with him into the cloister, and 
conduct her out at whatever hour he pleased. This was a 
great step in favour of their success, as it permitted the agents 
of the Chevalier dc St. Ceorge to introduce the young female, 
and to carry out Clementina Sobieski in her stead But while 
they were in consultation upon the means of executing their 
plan, Jenny, the servant girl, heard them name the word 
princess, and afraid of being involved in a matter where per- 
501^8 of such rank were concerned, declared she would hi^ve 
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nothing more to do with the plot. Many fair words, a few 
pieces of gold, and the promise of a fine suit of damask belong- 
ing to her mistress, overcame her scruples, and, taking advan- 
tage of a storm of snow and hail, Jenny was safely introduced 
into the cloister, and the princess, changing clothes with her, 
came out at the hour by which the stranger was to return. 
Through bad roads and worse weather they pushed on till they 
qxdtted the Austrian territories, and entered those of Venice. 
On the 2d of May, after a journey of great fatigue and some 
danger they arrived at Bologna, where the princess thought 
it unnecessary to remain longer incognita 

In the meantime, while his destined bride made her escape 
from the Tyrol, the Chevalier had been suddenly called on to 
undertake a private expedition to Spain. The lady was espoused 
in his absence by a trusty adherent, who had the Chevalier's 
proxy to that effect, and the bridegroom’s visit to Spain having 
terminated in nothing satisfactory, he soon after returned to 
complete the marriage. 

The Jacobites drew many happy omens from the success 
with which the romantic union of the Chevalier de St. George 
was achieved, although, after ail, it may be doubted whether 
the Austrian Emperor, though obliged in appearance to comply 
with the remonstrances of the British Court, was either seri- 
ously anxious to prevent the princess’s escape or extremely 
desirous that she should bo retaken. 

By this union the Chevalier de St. George transmitted his 
hereditary claims, and with them his evil luck, to two sons. 
The first, Charles Edward, bom the Slst of December 1720, 
was remarkable for the figure he made during the civil war of 
1745-46 ; the second, Henry Benedict, bom the 6th of March 
1725, for being the last male heir, in the direct line, of the* 
unfortunate House of Stewart. He bore the title of Duke of 
York, and entering the Church of Rome was promoted to the 
rank of Cardinal. 

The various schemes and projects which were agitated, one 
after another, in the councils of the Chevalier de St. George, 
and which for a time served successively to nourish and keep 
afloat the hopes of his partisans in England and Scotland, were 
so numerous, so indifferently concocted, and so ineffectual in 
their consequences, that, to borrow an expression from the poet, 
the voyage of his life might be said to be spent in shallows. 
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With whatever court Britain happened to have a quarrel, 
thither came the unfortunate heir of the House of Stewart, to 
show his miseries and to boast his pretensions. But though 
treated with decency, and sometimes fed with hopes which 
proved altogether fallacious, the Chevalier found his eloquence 
too feeble to persuade any Government to embarrass themselves 
by making common cause with him after the miscarriage of the 
Spanish invasion of 1719, which only gave rise to the petty 
skirmish of Glenshiel. In the intervals of these ineffectual 
negotiations, the Chevalier’s domestic establishment was divided 
by petty intrigues among his advisers, in which his wife occa* 
sionally took such keen interest, as to proclaim, in a public and 
scandalous degree, their domestic disunion. From all these 
circumstances, from his advance in years, and the disappoint- 
ments which he brooded over, the wannest adherents of the 
House of Stewart ceased to expect anything from the personal 
exertions of him whom they called their King, and reposed the 
hopes of their party in the spirit and talents of his eldest son, 
Charles Edward, whose external appearance, and personal 
accomplishments, seemed at first sight to justify his high pr^ 
tensions, and to fit him well for the leader of any bold and 
gallant enterprise by which they might be enforced. 

In attempting to describe to you this remarkable young 
man, I am desirous of qualifying the exaggerated ])raiso heaped 
upon him by his enthusiastic adherents, and no less so to avoid 
repeating the disparaging language of public and political 
opponents, and of discontented and disobliged followers, who 
have written rather under the influence of their resentments 
than in defence of truth. 

Prince Charles Edward, styling himself Prince of Wales, 
was a youth of tall stature and fair complexion. His features 
were of a noble and elevated cast, but tinged with an expres- 
sion of melancholy. His manners were courteous, his temper 
apparently good, his courage of a nature fit for the most des- 
perate undertakings, his strength of constitution admirable, 
and his knowledge of manly exercises and accomplishments 
perfect. These were all qualities highly in favour of one who 
prepared to act the restorer of an ancient dynasty. On the 
other hand, his education had been strangely neglected in 
certain points ot the last consequence to bis success. Instead 
of being made acquainted with the rights and constitution of 

63 
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the English nation by those who superintended his education, 
they had taken care to train him up exclusively in those 
absurd, perverse, exaggerated, and antiquated doctrines of divine 
hereditary right and passive obedience, out of which had 
arisen the errors and misfortunes of the reign of his ancestor, 
James the Second of England, He had been also strictly 
brought up in the Boman Catholic faith, which had proved so 
fatal to his grandfather; and thus he was presented to the 
British nation without any alteration or modification of those 
false tenets in church and state so obnoxious to those whom 
he called his subjects, and which had cost his ancestor a throne. 
It was a natural consequence of the high ideas of regal prero- 
gative in which he was trained, though it might also be in 
some respects owing to a temper natm^y haughty and cold, 
that the young Prince was apt to consider the most important 
services rendered him, and the greatest dangers encountered in 
his cause, as sufficiently to reward the actors by the internal 
consciousness of having discharged their duties as loyal subjects ; 
nor did he regard them as obligations laying him under a debt 
which required acknowledgment or recompense. This degree 
of indifference to the lives or safety of his followers (the effect 
of a very bad education) led to an indulgence in rash and 
sanguine hopes, which* could only be indulged at an extravagant 
risk to all concerned. It was the duty of every subject to 
sacrifice everything for his Prince, and if this duty was dis- 
charged, what residts could be imagined too difficult for their 
efforts! Such were the principles instilled into the mind of 
the descendant of the ill-starred House of Stewart. 

It is easy to be imagined that these latter attributes were 
carefully veiled over in the accounts of the character of the 
young Chevalier, as spread al)road by his adherents within 
Scotland and England ; and that he was held up to hope and 
admiration as a shoot of the stem of Bobert Bruce, and as one 
who, by every perfection of mind and body, was ordained to 
play anew the part of that great restorer of the Scottish 
monarchy. 

The state of the Jacobite party, both in the Highlands and 
Lowlands of Scotland, has been already noticed. In England 
it was far inferior to its strength in 1716; the fatal affair of 
Preston was remembered with di'ead. But many great families 
attached to the High Church principles continued to look with 
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a longing eye towards him whom they regarded as the heir of 
the crown, by indefeasible right; and some, at considerable 
risk to their persons and estates, maintained an intercourse 
with the agents of the old Chevalier de St. George, who thus 
received intelligence of their hopes and plans. The principal 
of these were the Wynnes of Wynnstay, in Wales, with the 
great family of Windham. Other houses, either Catholics or 
High Churchmen, in the west, were united in the same interest. 
A great part of the Church of England clergy retained their 
ancient prejudices, and the Universities, Oxford in particular, 
still boasted a powerful party, at the head of which was Dr. 
William King, Principal of St. Mary^s Hall, who entered into 
the same sentiments. 

Such being the state of aflairs when war was declared 
betwixt Britain and Spain in 1740, seven daring Scottish 
Jacobites signed an association, engaging themselves to risk 
their lives and fortunes for the restoration of the Stewart 
family, provided that France would send a considerable body 
of troops to their assistance. The titular Duke of Perth, the 
Earl of Traquair, Lochiel, and Lovat, were of the number who 
signed this association.^ 

The agent employed to advocate the qp-use of the Jacobites 
at Paris was Drummond, alias MacGregor of Bohaldie, with 
whom was joined a person whom they called Lord Semple; 
these agents were supposed to have ready access to the French 
luinisters, Bohaldie was closely related to several chieftains 
of the Scottish clans, and in particular to Cameron of Lochiel, 
on whoso judgment and prudence the others were in a great 
degree disposed to rely. But after a protracted negotiation, 
nothing could be resolved upon with any certainty; for the 
French ministers, on the one hand, were afraid that the 
Jacobites in their political zeal might dupe both themselves 
and France by inducing them to hazard the forces of the latter 
kingdom upon a distant and dangerous expedition ; while, on 
the other liand, the Jacobites, who w^ere to risk their all in the 
enterprise, were alike apprehensive that France, if she could 
by their means excite a civil war in England, and oblige its 
Government to recall her troops from Germany, would not, 

^ The others were Sir James Campbell of Auchinbreck, John Stuart, 
brother to Lord Traquair, and Loid John Drummond, uncle to the 
Duke of Perth, 
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after that pobt was gained, greatly concern herself about their 
success or failure. 

At length, however, when France beheld the interest which 
Britain began to take in the Gennan war, assisting the Em- 
press Queen both with troops and money, her administration 
seems suddenly to have taken into serious consideration the 
proposed descent upon Scotland. With a view to the arrange- 
ment of an enterprise, Cardinal de Tencin, who had succeeded 
Cardinal Fleury in the administration of France, invited 
Charles Edward, the eldest son of the old Chevalier de St. 
George, to repair from Italy to Paris. The young Prince, on 
receiving a message so flattering to his hopes, left Rome as if 
on a hunting expedition, but instantly took the road to Genoa, 
and, embarking on board a small vessel, ran through the 
English fleet at great risk of being captured, and arriving safe 
at Antilles, proceeded to Paris. He there took part in counsels 
of a nature highly dangerous to Great Biitain. It had been 
settled by the French court that a French army of fifteen 
thousand men should be landed in England under the cele- 
brated Field-Marshal Saxe, who was to act under the commission 
of the Chevalier de St. George as commander-in-chief. Having 
intimated this dcteriuination to the Earl Marischal and Lord 
Elcho, eldest son of the Earl of Wemyss, who were then in the 
French capital, Charles left Paris to superintend the destined 
embarkation, and took up his residence at Gravelines, in the 
beginning of February 1744. Here he resided in the most 
strict privacy, under the name of the Clievalier Douglas. 
Bohaldie waited. upon him as his secretary. 

The Frcn(jh fleet was got in readiness, and the troops de- 
signed for the invasion embarked; but the alertness of the 
British navy disconcerted this as it had done former expedi- 
tions. The French army no sooner appeared ofiP Torbay than 
they were confronted by a fleet of twenty-one sail of the line, 
under Admiral Sir John Norris. The elements also took part 
in the strife, and, as usually happened on former occasions, 
decided against the House of Stewart. A heavy tempest arose, 
obliging both the English and French to scud before the wind. 
The latter fleet were dispersed, and suffered damage. The plan 
of invasion was once more given up, and the French troops 
were withdrawn from the coast. 

It is in vain to inquire upon what principles the French 
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Ministry preferred this attempt upon England, at great expense, 
and with a large army, to an invasion of Scotland, where they 
were sure to be joined by a large body of Jacobites, and where 
one-thii-d part of the troops would have made a serious, perhaps 
a fatal impression. History is full of attempts to assist mal- 
contents in an enemy’s country, which have miscarried from 
being ill-concerted in point of place or time. That the present 
did not arise out of any very accurate combinations is certain, 
for so little had the French Ministers thought on the means of 
pjopitiating the English Jacobites, that they did not at first 
design that the Duke of Ormond should embark with the ex- 
pedition, though the most popular of the Chevalier’s adherents 
in South Britain. The Duke was at length hastily summoned 
from Avignon to join the armament when it was on the eve of 
•sailing, but receiving information while he was on the road 
that the design was given up he returned to his residence. It 
is probable that the French were determined to make England 
the object of attack, merely because they could more easily 
either reinforce or bring off their expedition than if it was sent 
against Scotland. 

Lord Marischal had repaired to the Prince at Gravelines, 
but was not much consulted on the objects of the expedition. 
When he asked concerning the embarkation for Scotland, he 
was informed that it would take place after that to England 
was despatched. But after the miscarriage of the enterprise 
and disembarkation of the troops Charles Edward invited the 
Earl to visit him at Gravclines, when he seriously proposed to 
hire a boat and go with him to Scotland, where, he said, ho 
was sui'c he had many friends who would join him. This idea, 
from which he was diverted with difficulty, seems to have been 
the slight sketch which was afterwards the groundwork of the 
rash expedition of 1745-46. In the end of summer Prince 
Charles loft Gravelines and went to Paris, where he resided 
for the winter, little noticed by French families of fashion, 
but much resorted to by tiie Irish and Scots who were in that 
capital. 

In the month of August 1744 John Murray of Broughton, 
who had been for three or four years an agent of the old 
Chevalier, and much trusted by him and his adherents, returned 
to Paris from Scotland, carrying with him the joint opinion of 
the Jacobites in that country upon the subject of an invasion. 
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Mr. Murray was a gentleman of honourable birth and competent 
fortune, being the son of Sir David IMurray by his second wife, 
a daughter of Sir John Scott of Ancnim. His early travels to 
Romo gave him an opportunity of Differing his services to the 
old Chevalier, and he had ever since retained his confidence. 
The opinion which he now delivered to Charles, as the united 
sentiments of his friends in Scotland, was, that if he could per- 
suade the French Government to allow him six thousand aux- 
iliary troops, ten thousand stand of arm:, and thirty thousand 
louis-d^or, he might assuredly reckon on the support of all his 
Scottish friends. But Murray had been charged at the same 
time to say, that if the Prince could not obtain succours to the 
amount specified, they could do nothing in his behalf. The 
answer which the Prince returned by Murray to his Scottish 
adherents was, that he was weary and disgusted with waiting ' 
upon the timid, uncertain, and faithless politics of the court of 
France ; and that, whether with or without their assistance or 
concurrence, he was determined to appear in Scotland in person 
and try his fortune. Mr. Murray has left a positive declara- 
tion that he endeavoured as much as possible to divert the 
Prince from an attempt which rather announced desperation 
than courage; but as there were other reasons for imputing 
blame to the agent, many of those who suffered by the expedi- 
tion represent him as having secretly encouraged the Prince in 
his romantic undertaking, instead of dissuading him from so 
rash a course. Whether encouraged by Murray or otherwise, 
Charles Edward continued fixed in his deterrainjition to try 
what effect could be produced by his arrival in Scotland, with 
such slender supplies of money and arras £is his private fortune 
might afford. 

With a view to this experiment, the Prince sent Murray 
back to Scotland, with commissions to those whom he regarded 
as the most faithful friends of his family, given in his own 
name, as Prince of Wales and Regent for James VIII., for 
which last title he possessed an ample w'arrant from his father. 
The arrival of these documents in Scotland excited the utmost 
surprise and anxiety; and at a full meeting of the principal 
Jacobites held at Edinburgh, it was agreed to despatch Mr. 
Murray to the Highlands, to meet, if possible, the young 
adventurer on his first coming upon the coast, and communi- 
cating their general disapprobation of an attempt so desperate, 
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to entreat him to reserve himself and the Scottish friends of 
his family for some period in which fortune might better favour 
their exertions. The titular Duke of Perth alone dissented 
from the opinion of the meeting, and declared, in a spirit of 
high-strained loyalty, that he would join the Prince if he arrived 
without a single man. The others were unanimous in a differ- 
ent judgment, and Murray, empowered by them, remained on 
the watch on the Highland coast during the whole month of 
June, when, the Chevalier not appearing, he returned to his 
own seat in the south of Scotland, supposing naturally that the 
young man had renounced an attempt which had in it so much 
of the headlong rashness of youth, and which he might be 
fairly believed to have laid aside on mature consideration. 

But the Chevalier had resolved on his expedition. He was 
distrustful of the motives, doubtful of the real purposes of 
France, and was determined to try his firte upon his own re- 
sources, however inadequate to the purpose he meant to effect. 
It is said that Cardinal Tencin wjis the only member of the 
French Government to whom his resolution was made known, 
to which the minister yielded his acquiescence rather than his 
countenance ; and at length, as England and France were now 
engaged in open war, he generously consented that Charles 
.should pursue his desperate enterprise upon his own risk and 
his own means, without further assistance than a very indirect 
degree of encouragement from France. The fatal defeat at 
Fontenoy happened about the same period, and as the British 
forces in Flanders were much weakened, the Adventurer was 
encouraged to hope that no troops could be spared from thence 
to oppose his enterprise. 

In consequence of the understanding betwixt Charles and 
Tencin, a man-of-war of sixty guns, named the Elizabeth^ was 
placed at the disposal of the adventurous Prince, to which 
Charles Edward added a frigate or sloop of war, called the 
DoutelUy which had been fitted out by two merchants of Dun- 
kirk, named Rutledge and Walsh, to cruise against the British 
trade. In this latter vessel he embarked, with a very few 
attendants, and with the whole or greater part of the money 
and arms \vhich he had provided. 

The expedition was detained by contrary winds till the 8th 
of July, when the vessels set sail upon this romantic adventure. 
But the chances of the sea seem to have been invariably un* 
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propitious to the line of Stewart. The next day after they left 
port, the Lion^ an English ship of war, fell in with them, and 
engaged the Elizabeth, The battle waa desperately maintained 
on both sides, and the vessels separated after much mutual 
Injury. The Elizabeth^ in particular, lost her first and second 
captains, and was compelled to bear away for Brest to refit. 

The Doutelle^ on board of which was Charles Edward and 
his suite, had kept at a distance during the action, and seeing 
its termination, stood away for the north-west of Scotland, so 
as to reach the Hebrides. Avoiding another large vessel, 
understood to have been an English man-of-war, which they 
met in their course, the sloop that carried the young Prince 
and his fortunes at length moored near the island of South 
Uist, one of the isles belonging to MacDonald of Clanranald 
and his kinsfolk. Clanranald Wiis himself on the mainland; 
but his uncle, MacDonald of Boisdale, by whose superior talents 
and sagacity the young chief waa much guided, was at that 
time on South Uist, where his own property lay. On being 
summoned by the Prince, he came on board the DoutelU, 

Charles Edward immediately proposed to Boisdale to take 
arms, and to engage his powerful neighbours, Sir Alexander 
MacDonald and the Chief of the MacLeods, in his cause. 
These two chiefs could each bring to the field from 1200 to 
1500 men. Boisdale replied, with a bluntness to which the 
Adventurer had not been accustomed, that the enterprise was 
rash to the verge of insanity ; that he could assure him that 
Sir Alexander SlacDonald and the Laird of MacLeod were 
positively deterjiiiiied not to join him unless on liis bringing 
the forces stipulated l)y the unanimous determination of the 
friends of his family ; and that, by his advice, his nephew 
Claiiranald would also adopt the resolution of remaining quiet. 
The young Chevalier argued the point for some time, still 
steering towards the mainland ; until, finding Boisdale inexor- 
able, he at length dismissed him, and suflered him to take his 
boat and return to South Uist. It is said that this interview 
with Boisdale had such an infiucnce on the mind of Charles 
that he called a council of the principal followers who accom- 
panied him in the Doutelle, when all voices, save one, were 
unanimous for returning, and Charles himself seemed for a 
moment disposed to relinquish the expedition. Sir Thomas 
Sheridan alone, an Irish gentleman, who had been his tutor, 
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1745 

was inclined to prosecute the adventure further, and encouraged 
his pupil to stand his ground and consult some more of his 
Scottish partisans before renouncing a plan on which he had 
ventured so far, that to relinquish it without further trial would 
be an act of cowardice, implying a renunciation of the birth- 
right he came to seek. His opinion determined his pupil, who 
was on all occasions much guided by it, to make another appeal 
to the spirit of the Highland leaders. 

Advancing still towards the mainland, Charles with his sloop 
of war entered the bay of Lochnanuagh, between Moidart and 
Arisiiig, and sent a messenger ashore to apprise Clanranald of 
his arrival. That chieftain immediately came on board, with 
his relation MacDonald of Kinloch-Moidart, and one or two 
others. Charles applied to them the same argmnents which he 
had in vain exhausted upon Boisdale, their relation, and received 
the same reply, that an attempt at the present time, and with 
such slender means, could end in nothing but ruin. A young 
Highlander, a brother of Kinloch-Moidart, began now to under- 
stand before whom he stood, and, grtisping his sword, showed 
visible signs of impatience at the reluctance manifested by his 
chief and his brother to join their Prince. Charles marked his 
agitation, and availed himself of it. 

He turned suddenly towards the young Highlander, and said, 
“ You at least will not forsake me ? ” 

I wdll follow you to death,” said Kanald, “ were there no 
other to draw a sword in your cause.” 

The Chief, and relative of the warm-hearted young man, 
caught his enthusiasm, and declared that, since the Prince was 
determined, they would no longer dispute his jdeasure. He 
landed accordingly, and was conducted to the house of Boro- 
dale, as a temporary place of residence. Seven persons came 
ashore as his suite. These were the Marquis of Tullibardine, 
outlawed for his share in tlie insurrection of 1715, elder brother 
of James, the actual Duke of Athole; Sir Thomas Sheridan, 
the Princess tutor; Sir John MacDonald, an officer in the 
Spanish service; Francis Strictland, an English gentleman; 
Kelly, who had been implicated in what was called the Bishop 
of Rochester’s Plot ; jEneas MacDonald, a banker in Paris, a 
brother of Kinloch-Moidart; and Buchanan, who had been 
entrusted with the service of summoning the Chevalier from 
Rome to Paris. One of his attendants, or who immediately 
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afterwards joined him, has been since made generally known by 
the military renown of his son, Marshal MacDonald, distin- 
guished by his integrity, courage, and capacity, during so many 
arduous scenes of the great revolutionary war.^ 

This memorable landing in Moidart took place on the 25th 
of July 1745. The place where Charles was lodged was re- 
markably well situated for concealment, and for communication 
with friendly clans, both in the islands and on the mainland, 
without whose countenance and concurrence it was impossible 
that his enterprise could succeed. 

Cameron of Lochiel had an early summons from the Prince, 
and waited on him as soon as he received it. He came fully 
convinced of the utter madness of the undertaking, and deter- 
mined, as he thought, to counsel the Adventurer to return to 
France, and wait a more favourable opportunity. 

“ If such is your purpose, Donald,” said Cameron of Fassie- 
ferii to his brother of Lochiel, ‘‘write to the Prince your 
opinion ; but do not trust yourself within the fascination of his 
presence. I know you better than you know yourself, and you 
will be unable to refuse compliance.” 

Fassiefem prophesied truly. While the Prince confined 
himself to argument Lochiel remained firm, and answered all 
his reasoning. At length Charles, finding it impossible to 
subdue the chiefs judgment, made a powerful appeal to his 
feelings. 

“ I have come hither,” he said, “ with my mind unalterably 
made up to reclaim my rights or to perish. Be the issue what 
will, I am determined to display my standard, and take the 
field with such as may join it. Lochiel, whom my father 
esteemed the best friend of our family, may remain at home, 
and learn his Prince’s fate from the newspapers.” 

“Not so,” replied the chief, much affected, “if you are re- 
solved on this rash undertaking, I will go with you, and so 
shall every one over whom I have influence.” 

Thus was Lochiel’s sagacity overpowered by his sense of 

^ His father was one of a tribe of MacDonalds residing in South Uist, 
named M acEachen, or sons of Hector, descended from the house of Clan- 
ranald by birth, and united with them by intermarriage. Young Mac- 
Donald, or MacEachen, had been bred at Saint Omers, with a view to taking 
priest’s orders ; he, therefore, understood the Latin, as well as the English, 
French, and Gaelic languages, and his services were important to Charles 
M an interpreter, or private secretary. 
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what he esteemed honour and loyalty, which induced him to 
front the prospect of ruin with a disinterested devotion, not 
unworthy the best days of chivalry. His decision was the 
signal for the commencement of the Rebellion; for it was 
generally understood at the time that there Wiis not a chief in 
the Highlands who would have risen if Lochiel liad maintained 
his pacific purpose. 

He had no sooner embraced the Chevalier’s proposal, than 
messengers were despatched in every direction to summon such 
clans as were judged friendly, announcing that the royal stand- 
ard was to be erected at Glenfinnan on the 19th of August, 
and requiring them to attend on it with their followers in arms. 

Sir Alexander MacDonald of Slcat, and MacLeod of Mac- 
Leod, were, as already mentioned, men of the greatest note in 
the Hebrides, and their joint forces were conqmted at more 
than three thousand men. They liad declared themselves 
friendly to the Prince’s cause, and Olanranald was dcsi)atched 
to them to hasten tlieir junction. The envoy found them both 
at Sir Alexander MacDonald’s, and siiid all he could to decide 
them to raise their following ; but that chieftain alleged that 
he had never come under any explicit engagement to join 
Charles, nor could he be persuaded to do so in such a desperate 
undertaking. MacLeod’s engagements are said to have been 
more peremptory ; but he appears to have been as reluctant as 
Sir Alexander MacDonald to comply with Charles Edward’s 
summons, alleging that his agreement depended on the Prince 
bringing certain auxiliaries and supplies, w'hich were not forth- 
coming. He, inoroove?*, pleaded to Olanranald that a number 
of his men resided in the distant islands, m an additional excuse 
foj- not joining the standard iiniiiediately. Clanraiiald’s mission 
W{i 3 therefore unsuccessful, and the defection of tliese two 
powerful chiefs was indifferently supplied by the zeal displayed 
by others of less power. 

Charles, how^ever, displayed groat skill in managing the 
tempers, and gaining the affections, of such Highlanders as 
were introduced to him during his abode at Borodale.* The 

1 The Memoirs of an oflicer named MacDonald, engaged in Charles's army, 
give an interesting account of his person and behaviour. He appears to 
have been one pf the seven gentlemen of the clan MacDonald who, being 
the earliest to join Charles Edward, were long distinguished hy the name 
of the Seven Men of Moidart 'Their tjuricsity had been excited by the 
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Prince’s Lowland friends were also acquainted with his arriyal, 
and prepared for his designs. 

Goveninieut was, at the same time, rendered vigilant by 
the visible stir which seemed to take place among the Jacobites, 
and proceeded to the arrest of suspicious persons. Among 
these, one of the principal was the titular Duke of Perth, upon 
whose ancestor the court of St. Germains had conferred that 
rank. He was son of Lord John Drummond who flourished in 
1716, and grandson of the unfortunate Earl of Perth, Lord 
Chancellor to James VII, before the Revolution. The present 
descendant of that honourable house was a man respected for 
his high rank, popular manners, dauntless bravery, and sweet- 
ness of disposition, but not possessed of any extraordinary degree 

appearance of the DouteUe when it arrived on the coast, and they hastened 
to the shore to learn the news. 

“ We called for the ehip’s boat, and were immediately carried on board, 
and our hearts were oveijoyed to lind ourselves so near our long-wished- 
for Ihince. We found a large tent erected with poles on the ship’s deck, 
covered and well furnished with variety of wines and spirits. As we 
enter’d this pavilion, we were most chearfuUy welcom’d by the Duke of 
Athole, to whom some of us had been known in the year 1715. While 
the Duke was talking with us, Clanranald was amissiiig, and had, as we 
understood, been called into the Prince’s cabin ; nor did we look for the 
honour of seeing at least for that night. After being 3 hours 

with the P. , Clanranald returned to us ; and, in about half ane hour after, 
there entered the tent a tall youth, of a most agreeable aspect, in a plain 
black coat, with a plain shiri;, not very clean, and a cambric stock, fixed 
with a plain silver buckle, a fair round wig out of the buckle, a plain hatt, 
with a canvas string, haveing one end fixed to one of his coat buttons ; he 
had black stockins, and brass buckles in his shoes. At his first appearance, 
I found my heart swell to my very throat. We were immediately told by 
one Obriau, a churchman, that this youth was also an English clergyman, 
who had long been possess’d with a desire to see and converse with 
Highlanders. 

“When this youth entered, Obrian forbid any of those who were sitting 
to rise ; he saluted none of us, and we only made a low bow at a distance. 
I chanced to be one of those who were standing when he came in, and ho 
took his seat near me, but immediately started up again, and caused me 
sitt down by him upon a chest. 1 at this time, taking him to be only a 
passenger, or some clergyman, presumed to speak to him with too much 
familiarity, yet still retained some suspicion he might be one of more note 
than he was said to be. He asked me if 1 was not cold in that habite ? 
(vis. the Highland garb). 1 answered, 1 was so habituated to it that I 
should rather be so if I was to change my dress for any other. At this 
ho laughed heartily, and next inquir^ how I lay with it at night, which 
I explained to him. He said, that by wrapping myself so doss in my 
plai4 I would be unprepared for any sudden defence in the case of a 
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of talent. This nobleman was residing at Oastle Dmmmond 
when Captain Campbell of Inverawe, who commanded an inde- 
pendent Highland company lying at Muthil in the neighbour- 
hood, received orders to lay him under arrest. Campbell, by 
the mediation of a friend, procured himself an invitation to dine 
at Drummond Castle, and caused his men to approach the place 
as near as they could without causing suspicion. When dinner 
was over, and the ladies had retired, Inverawe put the arrest 
into execution and told the Dulce he was his prisoner, stating 
at the same time his orders in apology. The Duke seemed to 
treat the thing with indifference, and said, since it was so there 
was no help for it. But, in leaving the apartment, he made 
the captain pass before him as if by a natural motion of polite 
ness, and turning short on his heel, instead of following him, 

surprise. I answered, that in such times of danger or during a war, wo 
had a different method of using the plaid, so that with one spring, I 
could start to my feet with drawn sword and cocked j)istol in my hand, 
without boiag in the least encumbered with my hed-cloaths. Several 
such questions he put to me ; then rising quickly from his seat, he calls 
for a drain, when the same person whispered me a second time, to pledge 
the stranger, but not to drink to him, by which seasonable hint I was 
confirmed in my suspicion who he was. Having taken a glass of wine In 
his hand, he drank to us all round, and soon after left ns.” 

The writer then mentions the difficulties under which the Adventurer 
struggled, and adds — 

^*So all may judge, how hazardous ane enterprise we {i,e. Clanranald’b 
people) were now engaged in, being for some lime quite alone, who, 
notwithstanding, resolved to follow our P. most cheariiilly, and risque 
our fate with him. Wo there did our best to give him a most hearty 
welcome to our country, the P. and all his company, with a guard of about 
100 men, being all entertained in tlie house, &c., of Angus M ‘Donald of 
Borradel, in Arisaig, in as hospitable a mann«‘r as tlie place couM afford. 
H.K.H. being seated in a proper place, had a full view of all our company, 
the whole neighbourhood, without distinction of age or sex, croudiiig in 
upon us to see the P. After we had all eaten plentifully and drank 
chearfully, II.R.H. drunk the grace drink in English, which most of us 
understood ; when it came to my turn, I presumed to distinguish myself 
by saying audibly in Erse (or Highland language), Deoch slaint an Reogh; 
H.R.H. iinder.staiidiiig that I had drunk the King’s health, made me 
speak the words again in Erse, and said, he could drink the King’s health 
likewise in that language, repeating my words ; and the company mention- 
ing my skill in the Highland language, H.R.U, said I should he his 
master for that language, and so I was made to ask the healths of the 
Prince and Duke. ” 

The original journal of this simple-minded and high-spirited young 
Highlander, who seems to have wooed danger as a bride, will be found 
in the Lockhart Papers, vol. it p. 479. 
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left the room, and by a private door fled from the house into 
the wood. There was an instant pursuit, and the Duke would 
probably have been retaken had he not found a pony and leapt 
upon its back, with only a halter on its head and without a 
saddle. By the advantage thus afforded him he was enabled 
to escape to the neighbouring Highlands, where he lay safe 
from pursuit, and soon after obtained knowledge of the 
young Chevalier’s having landed, and made preparation to join 
him. 

J ohn Murray of Broughton, in the meanwhile, had discharged 
the perilous task of having the manifestoes printed which were 
to be dispersed when the invasion should become public, as well 
as that of warning several persons who had agreed to give 
supplies of money and arms. He now left his house where he 
had lived for the last three weeks in constant danger and fear 
of arrest, and set out to join the Prince. His active genius 
meditated some other exploits. By the assistance of a Jacobite 
friend, of a fearless and enterprising disposition, he laid a scheme 
for surprising the Duke of Argyle (brother and successor to the 
famous Duke John) and making him prisoner at his own castle 
of Inverary. Another project was to cause Government to re- 
ceive information which, though false in the main, was yet 
coloured with so many circumstances of truth as to make it 
seem plausible, and which came to them through a channel 
which they did not mistrust. The reports thus conveyed to 
them bore that the Jacobite chiefs were to hold a great con- 
sultation in the wilds of Rannoch, and that Mun ay had left his 
house in the south to be present at the meeting. It was pro- 
posed to those managing on the part of Government to seize the 
opportunity of despatching parties from Fort William and Fort 
Augustus to secure the conspirators at their rendezvous. The 
object of the scheme was, that the Highlanders might have an 
opportunity of surprising the forts, when the garrison should 
be diminished by the proposed detachments. Mr. Miuray hav- 
ing thus i)lanned two exploits which, had they succeeded, must 
have been most advantageous to the Prince’s cause, proceeded 
to join Charles Edward whom he found at the house of Mac- 
Donald of Kinloch-Moidart, who had advanced to that place from 
Borodale. Many Highland gentlemen had joined him, and his 
enterprise seemed to be generally favoured by the chiefs on the 
mainland. Olanranald had also joined with three hundred and 
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upwards of his clan, Re^lar guards were mounted on the 
person of the Prince ; liis arms and treasure were disembarked 
from the Doutelle, and distributed amongst those who seemed 
most able to serve him. Yet he remained straitened for want 
of provisions, wliich might have disconcerted his expedition had 
not the DovielU fallen in with and captured two vessels laden 
with oatmeal, a supply which enabled him to keep his followers 
together, and to look with confidence to the moment which had 
been fixed for displaying his standard. 

Mr. Murray, to whose management so much of the private 
politics of Prince Charles had been confided, was recognised 
as his Secretary of State, and trusted with all the internal 
management of the momentous undertaking. 


CHAPTER LXXVJ 

CommeTicemcnt of Hostilities — Progress of the Rehelliim 

1745 

In the meanwhile, and even before the day appointed by 
Charles Edward for erecting his standard, the civil war com- 
menc^ed. This was not by the capture of the Duke of Argyle, 
or tlie projected attack upon the forts, neither of which took 
place. But the hostile movements of the Highlanders had not 
escaped the attention of the governor of Fort Augustus, who, 
apprehensive for the safety of Fort William,^ which lay nearest 
to the disaficcted clans, sent a detachment of two companies 
under Captain John Scott, afterwards General Scott. He 
marched early in the morning of the 16th of August, with the 
purpose of reaching Fort William before nightfall. His march 
ran along the military road which passes by the side of the 
chain of lakes now connected by the Caledonian Canal. Captain 
Scott and his detachment had passed the lakes, and were within 
eight miles of Fort William, when they approached a pass called 

1 *‘Fort William, Fort Augustus, and Fort George, called aJso the 
Castle of Inverness, formed tlio chain of forts which had reached from 
the east to the west sea. Tlie country between Fort William and Inver- 
ness is one of the wildest parts of tho Highlands, and was then inhabited 
altogether by the disaffected clar>s.” — IIomb, 
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High Bridge, where the river Spean is crossed by a steep and 
narrow bridge, surrounded by rocks and woods. Here he waa 
alarmed by the sound of a bagYupc, and the appearance of 
Highlanders in arms. This was a party of men belonging to 
MacDonald of Kcppoch, and commanded by his kinsman, 
MacDonald of Tiendreich. They did not amount to more than 
twelve or fifteen men, but showing themselves in different 
points, il was impossible for Captain Scott to ascertain their 
number. He detached a steady sergeant in advance, accom- 
panied by a private soldier, to learn the meaning of this 
opposition; but they were instantly made prisoners by the 
mountaineers. 

Scott, who was a man of unquestionable courage, was de- 
sirous of pursuing his route and fighting his way. But his 
officers were of a different opinion, considering that they were 
to storm a strong pass in the face of an enemy of unknown 
strength, and the privates, who were newly raised men, showed 
symptoms of fear. In this predicament Captain Scott was 
induced to attempt a retreat by the same road along which he 
had advanced. But the firing had alarmed the country ; and 
the Highlanders assembling with characteristic promptitude, 
their numbers increased at every moment. Their activity 
enabled them to line the mountains, rocks, and thickets over- 
hanging the road, and by which it was commanded, and the 
regulars were overwhelmed with a destructive fire, to which 
they could only make a random retmm uf)on an invisible enemy. 
Meanwhile the hills, the rocks, and dingles, resounded with 
the irregular firing, the fierce shrieks of the Highlanders, and 
the yellings of the pibroch. The soldiers continued to retreat, 
or rather to run, till about five or six miles eastward from 
High Bridge, when Keppoch came up with about twenty more 
men, hastily assembled since the skirmish began. Others, the 
followers of Glengarry, had also joined, making the number 
about fifty. The Highlanders pressed their advantage, and 
showed themselves more boldly in front, flank, and rear, while 
the ammunition of the soldiers was exhausted without having 
even wounded one of their assailants. They were now closely 
surrounded, or supposed themselves to be so; their spirits 
were entirely sunk, and on Keppoch coming in front, and 
summoning them to surrender, on pain of being cut to pieces, 
they immediately laid down their arms. Captain Scott was 
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wounded, as were five or aix of his men. About the same 
number were slain. This disaster, which seems to have arisen 
from the commanding officer’s neglecting to keep an advanced 
guard, gave great spirits to the Highlanders, and placed in a 
flattering light their peculiar excellence as light troops. The 
prisoners were treated with humanity, and carried to Lochiel’s 
house of Auchnacarrie, where the wounded were carefully 
attended to. As the governor of Fort Augustus would not 
permit a surgeon from that garrison to attend Captain Scott, 
Lochiel, with his wonted generosity, sent him on parole to the 
Fort, that he might have medical assistance. 

• The war being thus openly commenced, Charles moved from 
the House of Glcnaladale, which had been his last residence, 
to be present at the raising of his standard at the place of 
rendezvous in Glenfinnan. He arrived early on the 19th of 
August in that savage and sequestered vale, attended only by 
a company or two of the MacDonalds, whose chief, Clanranald, 
was absent, raising his men in every quarter where he had in- 
fluence. Two hours elapsed, and the mountain ridges still looked 
as lonely as ever, while Charles waited as one uncertain of his 
fate, until at length Lochiel and the Camerons appeared. This 
body amounted to seven or eight hundred. They advanced in 
two lines, having betwixt them the two companies who had 
been taken on the 16th, disarmed and marching as prisoners. 
Kcppoch arrived shortly afterwards with three hundred men, 
and some chieftains of lefts importance brought in each a few 
followers. 

The standard was then unfurled ; it was displayed by the 
Marquis of Tullibardine, exiled, as we have already said, on ac- 
count of his accession to the rebellion in 1715, and now returned 
to Scotland with Charles in the Doutelle, He was supported 
by a man on each side as he performed the ceremony.^ The 
manifesto of the old Chevalier, and the commission of regency 
granted to his son Charles Edward, were then read, and the 
Adventurer made a short speech, asserting his title to the 
throne, and alleging that he came for the happiness of his 
people, and had chosen this part of the kingdom for the com- 
mencement of his enterprise, because he knew he should find 

^ “The Standard erected at Glenfinnan was made of white, bine, and 
red silk ; and when displayed was about twice the size of an ordinary pair 
of colours.” — ITomk. 
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a population of brave gentlemen, zealous as ibeir noble prede- 
cessors for their own honour and the rights of their sovereign, 
and as willing to live and die with him as he was willing at 
their head to shed the last drop of his blood. ^ 

A leader of the clan of MacLeod appeared at this rendezvous, 
and renounced on the occasion his dependence upon his chief, 
whom indeed he did not acknowledge as such, and promised to 
join with his own following. Lochiel and some others of the 
chiefs present took this opportunity of writing to MacLeod and 
Sir Alexander MacDonald, to engage them to join, as the writers 
alleged their honour obliged them. This letter gave great offence 
to both the chiefs, and to Sir Alexander in particular, who alleged 
the insinuation it contained as a reason for the part he after- 
wards took in this affair. 

Tidings were soon heard that the Government troops were 
in motion to put down the insurrection. 

The Prince had resolved to avoid the great mistake of Mar 
in the year 1715, and to avail himself to the uttermost of the 
fierce and ardent activity of the troops whom he commanded, 
and it was with pleasure that he heard of the enemy’s approach. 
He remained for a few days at Auchnacarrie, the house of 
Lochiel, and finding the unwillingness which the Highlanders 
evinced to carry baggage, the impossibility of finding horses, 
and the execrable character of the roads, he left a quantity of 
swivel-guns and pioneer’s tools behind, as tending only to en- 
cumber his march. In the meantime, he was joined by the 
following clans : — MacDonald of Glencoe brought with him 
150 men; the Stuarts of Appin, under Ardshiel, amounting to 

* “Glenfinnan in a narrow vale, in which the river Finnan runs be- 
tween high and craggy mountains not to be surmounted but by travellers 
on foot. At each end of the glen is a lake (Loch £il and Loch Shiel) 
about twelve miles in length ; and behind the mountain on one side of the 
glen is also a lake, behind the other, an arm of the sea.” — Uome. At the 
bead of Loch Shiel there now stands a monument bearing, on three of its 
sides, a Latin inscription composed by tbe late Dr. Gregory of Edin- 
burgh, and translations of it in Gaelic and English *. ** On the spot where 
Prince Charles Edward first raised his standard on the 19th day of August 

1745, when he made tbe daring and romantic attempt to recover a throne 
lost by the imprudence of his ancestors, this column was erected by 
Alexander Macdonald, Esq. of Glenaladale, to commemorate the generous 
zeal, the undaunted bravery, and the inviolable fidelity of his forefathers, 
and the rest of those who fought and bled in that arduous and unfortunate 
enterprise.” 
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250; Keppoch brought 300 MacDonalds ; ^ Glengarry, the 
younger, joined the army as it marched eastward with about 
300 — making a total of nearly 2000 men. 

There was an association drawn up and signed at Auch- 
nacarrie by the chiefs who had taken the field, in which the 
subscribers bound themselves never to abandon the Prince while 
he remained in the realm, or to lay down their arms, or make 
peace with Government, without his express consent. 

While the insurrection was thus gathering strength ani con- 
sistency, the heads of the official bodies at Edinburgh became 
apprised of its existence, which, however rash on the part of 
the Adventurer, was yet very hazardous to the state, on account 
of the particular time wlien it broke out. George II. was absent 
in Hanover, and the Government was in the hands of a Council 
of Regency, called Lords Justices, whose councils seemed neither 
to have evinced sagacity nor vigour. 

Early in summer they had received intelligence that the 
young Chevalier had a design to sail from Nantes with a single 
vessel ; and, latterly, they had heard a rumour that he had 
actually landed in the Highlands. This intelligence was sent 
by the Marquis of Tweeddale to the commander-in-chief; to 
Lord Milton, a Scottish judge, who was much consulted in state 
afi'nirs; to the Lord Advocate, the President of the Coiu't of 
Session, and the Lord Justice -Clerk. These principal officers 
or advisers of Government formed a sort of council for the direc- 
tion of state affairs. 

The report of Cliarlcs’s landing at length reached Edinburgh 
with such marks ot authenticity as no longer to admit of doubt. 
The alarm was very considerable, for the regular forces of Britain 
were chiefly engaged on the Continent. There were not in Jill 
Scotland quite three thousand troops, exclusive of garrisons. 
Of three battalions and a half of infantry, only one battalion 
was an old corps ; the rest were newly raised. Two regiments 

^ Keppoch, it is said, would have brought luore men to the field, but 
there existed a dispute betwixt him and his clan,- a rare circumstance 
in itself, and still more uncommon as it arose from a iJoint of religion. 
Keppoch was a Protestant, his clan were Catholics, a diiierence which 
would have bred no discord b«*tween them if Keppoch would have per- 
mitted the priest to accompany his hearers on the march. But the chief 
would not ; the clansmen took ofteuce, and came in smaller numbers than 
otherwise would have followed him, for he was much and deservedly be- 
loved by them. 
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of dragoons, Hamilton’s and Gardiner’s, were the youngest in 
the service. There were independent companies levied for the 
purpose of completing the regiments which were in Flanders ; 
and there were several companies of a Highland regiment, which 
Lord Loudon commanded, but who, being Highlanders, were 
not to be much trusted in the present quarrel. Out of this 
small force, two of the newly raised companies had been made 
prisoners at High Bridge. Yet, reduced as his strength was. 
Sir John Cope, the commander-in-chief, deemed it equal to the 
occasion, and resolved to set out northward at the head of such 
troops as he could most hastily assemble, to seek out the 
Adventurer, give him battle, and put an end to the rebellion. 
The Lords Justices approved of this as a soldier-like resolution, 
and gave orders to the general to proceed to put his plan in 
execution. 

Sir John took the field accordingly on the 19 th of August, 
and marched to Stirling, where he left the two regiments of 
dragoons, as they could have been of little use in the hills, and 
it would have been difficult to obtain forage for them. His 
infantry consisted of between fourteen and fifteen hundred men ; 
and, together with a train of artillery and a superfluity of bag- 
gage, he had with him a thousand stand of spare muskets, to 
arm such loyal clans as he expected to join him. None such 
appearing, he sent back 700 of the firelocks from Crieff to 
Stirling, His march was directed upon Fort Augustus, from 
which, as a central point, he designed to operate against the 
insurgents, wherever he might find them. As this route was 
the same with that by which the Highland army were drawing 
towards the Lowlands, Sir John Cope had no sooner arrived at 
Dalnacardoch, than he learned, from undoubted intelligence, 
that the Highlanders were advancing, with the purpose of 
meeting and fighting him at the pass of Corryarrack, How 
this intelligence affected the motions of the English general I 
will presently tell you, but must, in the first place, return to 
the operations of the young Chevalier and his insurrectionary 
army. 

Amongst other persons of consequence with whom the Prince 
had held correspondence since his landing was the celebrated 
Lord Lovat, who, highly discontented with Government for 
depriving him of his independent company, had long professed 
his resolution to return to his original allegiance to the Stewart 
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dynasty, and was one of those seven men of consequence who 
subscribed the invitation to the Chevalier in the year 1740. 
As no one, however, suspected Lovat of attachment either to 
King or political party further than his own interest was con- 
cerned, and as the Chevalier had come without the troops, 
money, and arms, which had been stipulated in that offer of 
service, there was great reason to suspect that the old wily chief 
might turn against the Adventurer, and refuse him his support. 
It chanced, however, that Lovat had attached considerable 
importance to the idea of becoming Duke of Fraser, and Lord- 
Lieutenant of luvernesshirc ; and the desire of obtaining these 
objects, though but of ideal value, induced him, notwithstanding 
his natural selfish sagacity, to endeavour to secure them, at the 
same moment while he was meditating how to escape from 
fulfilling the promises of which these titular honours and oflices 
were to be the guerdon. 

While the Chevalier lay at Invergarry, Fraser of Gortuleg, 
an especial confident of Lovat, waited upon the Prince in the 
capacity of his chief’s envoy, and made an humble request for 
the patent of the dukedom and the lieutenancy, which King 
James VIII. had promised to him. At the same time the 
emissary brought a specious but evasive protestation of Lovat’s 
respect for the Stewart family, ami his deep regret that his ago 
and iiifinnities, with other obstacles, would not permit him in- 
stantly to get his clan to take up arms. 

Such a message was easily seen to evince a desire to seize 
the bait, without, if possible, swallowing the hook it covered. 
But Lovat was a man of great importam^e at the time. Besides 
his own clan, which he retained in high military order, he 
had also great influence over the Laird of Cluny, his son-in- 
law, and chief of the Macl^hersons, — over the Macintoshes, 
the Farquharsons, and other clans residing in the neighbourhood 
of Inverness, who were likely to follow his example in rising 
or remaining quiet. Sir Alexander MacDonald of Sleat, and 
the Laird of MacLeod, were also much in the habit of taking 
his advice, and following his examine, lie was not, therefore, 
to be disobliged ; and as the original patents, subscribed by 
James himself, had been left behind with the heavy baggage, 
the Chevalier caused new deeds of the same tenor to be written 
out, and delivered to Gortuleg for Lovat’s satisfaction. 

The crafty old man, by the same messenger, made another 
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request, which had a relish of blood in it. I have told you 
that Lovat^s most intimate friend had been Duncan Forbes, 
now Lord President of the Court of Session, to whose assistance 
he owed his establishment in the country and estate of his 
ancestors, in the year 1715. They had continued since that 
period on the most intimate terms, Lord Lovat applying, accord- 
ing to his nature, every expression of devotion and flattery which 
could serve to secure the President’s good opinion. As Duncan 
Forbes, however, was a man of perfect knowledge of the world, 
he speedily traced Lovat’s growing dislike to the established 
government ; and being, by his oflice, as well as his disposition, 
a decided friend to the ruling dynasty, he easily fathomed Lovat’s 
designs, and laboured to render them abortive. Their correspond- 
ence, though still full ofprofession and adulation, on Lovat’s side, 
assumed a tone of mutual suspicion and alarm, which made the 
latter to grow weary of the President’s active, vigilant, and frequent 
remonstrances. Gortuleg, therefore, stated Lovat’s extreme sense 
of the power which the IPresident had to hurt the cause of the 
Stewart family, and demanded a warrant from the Prince, 
authorising him to secure his friend the President, dead or alive. 
The Prince declined granting it in the terms required, but signed 
a warrant for seizing the President’s person, and detaining him 
in close custody. With these documents Fraser of Gortuleg re- 
turned to his wily and double-dealing old master. 

In the meantime, Lovat’s conduct exhibited strange marks 
of indecision. He became apprised by the Lord President that 
Sir Alexander MacDonald and MacLeod had declined to join 
the Chevalier, — a resolution, indeed, to which the prudential 
advice of Forbes had strongly contributed, — and he expressed 
his own detennination to adhere to the established government. 

While these intrigues were in progress, the Chevalier ob- 
tained accurate accounts of Sir John Cope’s movements, from 
deserters who frequently left Lord Loudon’s companies, which 
consisted chiefly of Highlanders, these men having a strong 
temptation to join the ranks of the Chevalier, in whose service 
their relations and chief were engaged. 

The Prince was so much animated at the prospect of battle 
that he summoned together his clans, now augmented by the 
Grants of Glenmorriston, in number one hundred men — burned 
and destroyed all that could impede his march, and sacrifleed 
his own baggage, that the men might not complain of hardship. 
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By a torced march he assembled his adherents at Invergaixy, 
where lie gave them some hours’ repose, in order that they 
might be the better fitted for the fatigues of the impending 
battle. 

On the morning of the 26th August, the Chevalier marched 
to Aberchallader, within three miles of Fort Augustus, and 
rested for the evening. On the dawning of the next morning, 
he resumed his march, to dispute with Sir John Cope, whom 
all reports announced to be advancing, the passage of the mgged 
pass of Corryarrack. This mountain is ascended by a part of 
Mai*shal Wade’s military road, which attains the summit by 
a long succession (seven tceii) of zig-zags, or traverses, gaining 
slowly and gradually on the steep and rugged elevation on the 
south side, by wiiich General Cope was supposed to be advancing. 
The succession of so many steep and oblique windings on the 
side of the hill, the other parts of which are in the highest 
degree impracticable, bears the appropriate name of the Devil’s 
Stairc«asa The side of the mountain, save where intersected by 
this uncouth line of approach, is almost inaccessible, and the 
traverses are themselves intersected by deep mountain ravines 
and torrents, crossed by bridges which might be in a very short 
time broken down, and, being flanked with rocks and thickets, 
afford iniiumcnible points of safe ambush to sharpshooters or en- 
filading parties. The Chevah’er hastened to ascend the northern 
side, ami possess himself of the top of the hill, which has all 
the elfe^'t of a natiu-al fortress, every traverse serving for a 
trench. He displayed exulting hope and spirits, and while 
putting on a new pair of Highland brogues, said with high 
glee, Before I throw these off I shall fight with General 
Cope.” He expected to meet the English general about one 
o’clock. 

MacDonald of Lochgarry, with the Secretary Murray, were 
ordered to ascend the hill on the north side, and reconnoitre 
the position of the supposed enemy. But to their astonish- 
ment, when they reached the summit, instead of seeing the pre- 
cipitous path filled with the numerous files of Cope’s army in 
the act of ascent, they looked on silence and solitude. Not a 
man appeared on the numerous windings of the road, until at 
length they observed some people in the Highland garb, whom 
they at first took for Lord Loudon’s Highlanders, who, as 
familiar with the roads and the country, it was natural to think 
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might form the advanced guard of the English army. On a 
nearer approach, these men were discovered to be deserters 
from Cope’s army, who brought the intelligence that that 
general had entirely altered his line of march, and, avoiding the 
expected contest, was in full march to Inverness. 

the trutli proved to be that General Cope, when he ap- 
proached within a day’s march of the Chevalier and his little 
army, saw objections to his plan of seeking out the Adventurer 
and fighting him, ivhich had not occurred to him while there 
was a greater distance between them. It could have required 
no great powers of anticipation to suppose that the Highlanders 
would rally round their Prince in considerable numbers, im- 
pressed by the romantic chai*acter of his expedition ; or to con- 
jecture that, in so very rugged a country, an irregular army 
would take post in a defile. But General Cope had not ima- 
gined such a rapid assembling of the mountaineers as had taken 
place, or a jjass so formidable as the Devil’s Staircase on Corry- 
arrack. This unlucky general, whose name became a sort of 
laughing-stock in Scotland, was not by any means a poltroon, 
as has been supposed ; but he was one of those second-rate men, 
who are afraid of responsibility, and form their plan of a 
campaign more with reference to the vindication of their own 
character than the success of their enterprise. He laid his 
embarrassments before a council of war, the usual refuge of 
generals who find themselves unable to decide, of their own 
judgment, upon arduous points of difficulty. He had received 
exact information concerning the numbers and disposition of the 
enemy from Captain Sweetenham, an English officer, who was 
taken prisoner by the insurgents while on his route to take the 
the command of three companies lying at Fort William, and, 
having been present at the setting up of the standard, described 
the general huzzas and clouds of bonnets which were flung up 
on the occasion. The prisoner had been treated with much 
courtesy, and dismissed to carry the report that the rebels in- 
tended to give General Cope battle. Sir John Cope laid the 
intelligence before the council. He stated the unexpected 
numbers of the Highland insurgents, the strength of their 
position, the disappointment which he had met with in not 
being joined, as he expected, by any of the well -affected 
inhabitants of the country, and he asked the advice of his 
oflkers. 
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It was now too late to inquire whether the march into the 
Highlands was at all a prudent measure, unless the English 
general has possessed such a predominant fori;c as to be certain 
of crusliing the rebellion at once ; or whether the forming a 
camp at Stirling, and i)revcnting the Chevalier from crossing the 
Forth, while, at the same time, troops were sent by sea to raise 
the northern clans who were friendly to Government, in the rear 
of the Adventurer’s little army, might not have been a prefer- 
able scheme. The time for option wiis ended. General Cope had 
proposed, and the Government had sanctioned, the advance into 
the north, and the plan had been acted upon. Still it does not 
appear to have been necessary that Cope should have re- 
linquished his purpose so meanly its wjis implied in the march, or 
rather flight, to Inverness, which so much dispirited his troops 
and gave such enthusiastic courage to the insurgents. Indeed, 
no general in his senses would have attacked the defile of Corry- 
arrack ; but had Cope chosen to have encamped on the plain, 
about two miles to the south of Didwhinnie, he could not have 
been forced to fight but on his own terms, with the full advantage 
of his artillery and his su})erior discipline, and Charles must have 
either given battle at a disadvantage or suflered extremely 
by the want of money and provisions. Sir John, in the mean- 
time, might have drawn his supplies from Athole, and would 
have overawed that highly disaffected district, the inhabitants 
of which, relieved from his presence by his march to Inverness, 
immediately joined the rebels. The superiority of the Highland 
army in numbers was but trifling, and such as the discipline of 
regular troops had always been esteemed sullicient to com- 
pensate, although there is reason to think that it was greatly 
exaggerated to the English general. None of this reasoning 
seemed to influence the council of war ; they gave it as their 
opinion that the troops should be drawn off to Inverness, instead 
of making a stand, or retiring to Stirling, although the option 
involved the certain risk of exposing the low country to the in- 
surgents. 

Sir John Cope, having his motions thus sanctioned by the 
opinion of the council of war, advanced for a mile or two, on 
the morning of the 27th of August, in his original direction, 
till he reached the point w’^here the road to Inverness leaves 
that which leads to Fort Augustus, when the march was 
suddenly altered, and the route to Inverness adopted. 
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The exultation which filled the Highlanders on learning 
Cope’s retreat was of a most exuberant description ; but it was 
mingled with disappointment, like that of hunters whose prey 
has escaped them. There was a unanimous call to follow the 
retreating general with all despatch and compel him to fight. 
Cope had, indeed, some hours the start ; but, in a council of 
chiefs, it was proposed to march five hundred picked men across 
the country, to tlirow themselves by rapid marches between 
Inverness and the English general’s forces, and detain the 
regulai’s until the rest of the army came up in their rear. The 
advantages to be gained by an unopposed march into the Low- 
lands were, however, superior to what could be obtained by the 
pursuit, or even the defeat of Sir John Cope, and the latter 
plan was given up accordingly. 

An attempt was made on the part of the Highlanders to 
surprise or burn the barracks of Ruthven ; but they were bravely 
defended by the little garrison, and the attempt proved unsuc- 
cessful. They therefore directed their march southward upon 
Carviemore. 

In the meantime, the intrigues of Lord Lovat continued to 
agitate the north, while the l4ord President Forbes endeavoured, 
by soliciting Government for arms, by distributing commissions 
for independent companies, of which twenty were entrusted to 
his disposal, and by supplying money from his private purse 
to animate the clans who remained attached to Government, 
and to confirm those which were doubtful. 

The old chief of the clan Fraser, apparently seconding all 
his measures, was, in fact, counteracting them as far as ho 
could, and endeavouring, if not to turn the scale in favour of 
the young Adventurer, at least to preserve the parties in such 
a state of equality that he himself might have a chance of 
determining the balance when he could see on which side there 
was most to bo gained. He feared, however, the shrewd sense, 
steady loyalty, and upright character of the President, and 
regarded him with a singular mixture of internal fear and 
hatred, and external afiected respect and observance. 

The line of (;onduct to be adopted by MaePherson of Oluny, 
whose numerous and hardy clan is situatetT chiefly in the district 
of Badenoch, wjis at tliis time a matter of great importance. 
This chief was a man of a bold and intrepid disposition, who 
had shown more respect for the laws of property, and more 
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attention to prevent depredations, than any other chief in the^ 
Highlands, Lochiel perhaps excepted. He entered into exten- 
sive contracts with the Duke of Gordon, and many of the 
principal proprietors in countries exposed to the Highland 
caterans, agreeing for a moderate sum of yeai’ly black-mail to 
secure them against theft. This sjKjcies of engagement was 
often undertaken by persons like Rob Roy, who prosecuted the 
trade of a freebooter, and was in the Jiabit of stealing at least 
as many cattle as he was the means of recovering. Rut Cluny 
MaePherson pursued the plain and honourable system expressed 
in the letter of his contract, and by actually securing and bring- 
ing to justice the malefactors who committed the depredations, 
he broke up the greater part of the numerous gangs of robbers 
in the shires of Inverness and Aberdeen. So much was this 
the case, that when a clergyman began a sermon on tln^ heinous 
nature of the crime of theft, an old Highlander of the audience 
replied that he might forbear treating of the subject, since 
Cluny, with his broadsword, had done more to check it than 
all the ministers in the Highlands could do by their sermons. 

MaePherson had been named captain of an independent 
company, and therefore remained, in appearance, a friend of 
Government ; but, in fact, he only watched an opportunity to 
return to the allegiance of James VIII, whom he accounted 
his lawfid sovereign. In compliance with his father-in-law 
Lovat^s mysterious politics, Cluny waited on Sir J olm Cope on 
the 27th of August, and received that generars orders to embody 
his clan. But on the next morning the chief of the MacPhci-sons 
was made prisoner in his own house, and carried off to the 
rebel camp. Whether he was entertained there as a captive, 
or as a secret friend, we have not now the means of knowing, 
lie was conveyed along with the Highland army to Perth, 
seemingly by constraint. 

On 28th August the Prince bivouacked at Dalwhinnie, 
himself and his principal ofiicers lying on the moor, with no 
other shelter than their plaids. On the 29 th he reached 
Daluacai-doch, being thus enabled by the retreat of the English 
array to possess himself of the passes of the mountains between 
Rndcnoch and Atliole, and to descend upon tbe latter country. 
On the 30th Charles arrived at Blair in Athole, a caatle belong- 
ing to the Duke of Athole, whose family, with his Grace’s 
elder brother, Lord Tullibardine, and his uncle, Lord Naime, 
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were well disposed to the cause of the Prince, though his Grace, 
who enjoyed the title, was favourable to Government. The 
famOies and clans of Stewarts of Athole, Robertsons, and others 
of less imi)ortancc, were all inclined to support the insurgents, 
haviog never forgotten the fame which their ancestors had 
obtained in a like cause during the wais of Montrose. The 
name and authority of the Marquis of Tullibardine was well 
calculated to call these ready warriors to arms, lie was, as 
we have said, the elder brother of the Duke who enjoyed the 
title, and had been forfeited for his share in the rebellion of 
1715, — a merit in the eyes of most of the vassals of his family. 

The Prince remained two days at Blair, where he was joined 
by Viscount Strathallaii and his son ; by Mr. Oliphant of Gask 
and his son ; and the Honourable Mr. Murray, brother to the 
Earl of Dunmore. John Roy Stewart, a most excellent parti- 
san officer, also joined the Prince (to whom he had devoted his 
service) at this place. He had just arrived from the Continent, 
and brought several letters with him from persons of distinction 
abroad. They contained fair and flourishing promises of good 
wishes and services to be rendered, none of which civilities ever 
ripened into effectual assistance. 

On the 3d of September, in the evening, the Highland army 
reached Perth, where it was joined by two persons of first-rate 
consequence] namely, the Duke of Perth, with two hundred 
men, whom he had collected -while in hiding, in consequence 
of the warrant which was out for the purpose of arresting him, 
and the celebrated Lord George Murray, fifth brother of the 
Marquis of Tullibardine, already mentioned. Both these noble- 
men were created lieutenant-generals in the Prince's service. 

It was at this time, and upon this occasion, that a sort of 
jealousy took place between these two great men which had a 
sinister effect upon the future affairs of Charles Edward. 

We have already given the chai'acter of the Duke of Perth, 
as he was called, a gentleman in the highest degree courtly, 
pleasing, and amiable, particularly calculated to be agreeable to 
a person educated abroad, like the Prince, and not likely to 
run the risk of displeasing him by rough admonition and blunt 
contradiction. All his habits and opinions had been formed in 
France, where he had spent the fiist twenty years of his life. 
He even spoke English with some marks of a foreigner, which 
be concealed under the use of the broad Scottish dialect. He 
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was a man of the most undoubted courage, but had no peculiar 
military talent. 

Lord Greorge Murray was a man of original and powerful 
character. He had been engaged with his brother, the Mar- 
quis of Tullibardine, in the affair of 1716, was also present at 
the battle of Glenshiel, in 1719, and had served for some time 
in the Sardinian army, then no bad school of war. He had at 
a later period been reconciled to the reigning family by the 
interest of his brother, the actual Duke of Athole. It is said 
he had even solicited a commission in the English army. It 
was, however, refused ; and in 1745 he rcassumcd his original 
sentiments, and joined Prince Charles Edward. Lord George 
Murray was in many respects an important acquisition. He 
was tall, hardy, and robust ; and had that intuitive acquaint- 
ance with the art of war which no course of tactics can teach. 
Being little instructed by early military education, he was un- 
fettered by its formal rules ; and perhaps in leading an army of 
Highlanders, themselves undisciplined, except from a sort of 
tact which seemed natural to them, he knew far better how to 
employ and trust their native energies than a tactician accus- 
tomed to regular troops would have ventured to attempt. He 
was, moreover, undauntedly brave, and in the habit of fighting 
sword-in-hand in the front of the battle ; he slept little, medi- 
tated much, and was the only person in the Highland army 
who seemed to study the movements of the campaign. The 
chiefs only led their men to the attack in the field, and the 
French and Irish officers had been so indifierently selected, that 
their military knowledge did not exceed the skill necessary to 
relieve a guard ; and only one or two had served in a rank 
above that of captain. Over such men Lord George Murray 
had great superiority. He had, however, his failings, and they 
were chiefly those of temper and manners. He was proud of 
his superior talents, impatient of contradiction, and haughty 
and blunt in expressing his opinions. 

It happened also, not unfrequently, that the Prince himself 
and his tutor Sir Thomas Sheridan, both extremely ignorant 
of the British constitution and habits of thinking, suffered senti- 
ments of arbitrary powpr to escape them, as impolitic as they 
were ungracious. In checking and repelling such opinions, 
Lord George Murray did a most valuable service to his master ; 
but the manner in which he performed a task necessarily un- 
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pleasing was often rude and assuming, and with the best in- 
tentions he gave offence, which was not the less sensibly felt 
by the Prince that his situation obliged him to suppress all 
outward indication of his displeasure. 

From tliis peculiarity of Lord George Murray’s temper 
there was early formed in the Prince’s council a party who set 
up the Duke of Perth in opposition to him; although the 
gentle, honourable, and candid temper of the Duke mitigated 
the animosity of the internal faction. John Mmray, the secre- 
tary, who having been the early agent of Prince Charles’s party, 
possessed a great share of his master’s confidence, was sup- 
posed to have been chiefly desirous of setting the claims of the 
Duke of Perth in opposition to those of Lord George Murray, 
as he considered the former a person over whom his own ambi- 
tious and active disposition might preserve an influence, which 
he could not hope to gain over the haughty and confident 
temper of the latter nobleman. Mr. Murray is supposed chiefly 
to have insisted upon Lord George’s having taken the oaths to 
Government, and having been willing to serve the House of 
Hanover. By these insinuations he impressed on the Prince 
a shade of suspicion towards the general who was the most 
capable of directing the movements of his army, which was 
never entirely eradicated from his mind, even while he most 
felt the value of Lord George Murray’s services. Charles’s high 
idea of the devotion due to his rights by his subjects rendered 
him jealous of the fidelity of a follower who had not at all 
times been a pure royalist, or who had shown any inclination, 
however transitory, to make his own peace by a compromise 
with the reigning family. The disunion arising from these 
intrigues had an existence even at Perth, in the very com- 
mencement of their enterprise, and continued till the very end 
of the affair to vex and perplex the councils of the insurgents. 

On his arrival at Perth also, the Chevalier first found the 
want of money, which has been well called the sinews of war. 
When he entered that town he showed one of his followers 
that his purse contained only a single guinea of the four hundred 
pounds which he had brought with him in the Doutelle, But 
Dundee, Montrose, and aU the Lowland towns north of the 
Tay, as far as Inverness, were now at his command. He pro- 
ceeded to levy the cess and public revenue in name of his father ; 
and as such of his adherent who were too old or timid to join 
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the standard sent in contributions of money according to their 
ability, his military chest was by these resources tolerably 
supplied. Parties were sent for this purix)se to Dundee, Aber- 
brothwick, Montrose, and other towns. They proclaimed King 
James VIII., but committed little violence except opening the 
prisons ; and it is remarkable, that even in my own time, a 
chieftain of high rank had to pay a large sum of money on 
account of his ancestors having set at liberty a prisoner who 
was detained for a considerable amount of debt. 

It was no less necessary to brigade the men assembled under 
this adventurous standard. This was, however, easily done, 
for the Highlanders were familiar with a species of manoeuvring 
exactly suited to their own irregular tactics. They marched in 
a column of three abreast, and could wheel up with prompt 
regularity, in order to form the line, or rather succession of 
clan columns, in which it was their fashion to charge. They 
were accustomed also to carry their arms with habitual ease, 
and handle them with ready promptitude ; to fire with a pre- 
cise aim, and to charge with vigour, trusting to their national 
weapons, the broadsword and target, with which the first rank 
of every clan, being generally gentlemen, was completely armed. 
They were, therefore, iis well prepared for the day of battle as 
could be expected from them; and as there was no time to 
instruct them in more refined manoeuvres, Lord George Murray 
judiciously recommended to the Prince to trust to those which 
seemed naturally their own. Some modelling and discipline 
was however resorted to, so far as the short interval would 
permit 

The time which Charles Edward could allot to supply his 
finances, arrange the campaign, and discipline his army, was 
only from the 4th to the 11th of September; for he had 
already adopted the daring resolution to give eclat to his arms 
by taking possession of the Scottish capital, and was eager to 
advance upon it ere Sir John Cope could, with his forces, return 
from the north for its defence. 
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CHAPTER LXXVII 

Preparations for defending Edinburgh — Taken possession of 
by the Prinoe's Army 

1745 

Edinburgh had long been a peaceM capital ; little accus- 
tomed to the din of arms, but considerably divided by factions, 
as was the case of other towns in Scotland. The rumours 
from the Highlands had sounded like distant thunder dining a 
serene day, for no one seemed disposed to give credit to the 
danger as seriously approaching. The unexpected intelligence 
that General Cope had marched to Inverness, and left the 
metropolis in a great measure to its own resources, excited a 
very different and more deep sensation, which actuated the in- 
habitants variously, according to their political sentiments. 
The Jacobites, who were in considerable numbers, hid their 
swelling hopes under the cover of ridicule and irony, with which 
they laboured to interrupt every plan which was adopted for 
the defence of the town. In truth, in a military point of view, 
no town, not absolutely defenceless, was worse protected than 
Edinburgh. The spacious squares and streets of the New Town 
had then, and for a long time after, no existence, the city being 
strictly limited to its original boundaries, established as early as 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century. It had defences, but they 
were of a singularly antique and insufficient character. A high 
and solid waU enclosed the city from the West Port to the 
Potterrow Port. It was embattled, but the parapet was too 
narrow for mounting cannon, and, except upon one or two 
points, the wall neither exhibited redoubt, turret, or re-entering 
angle, from which the curtain or defensive line might be flanked 
or defended. It was merely an ordinary park-wall of uncommon 
height and strength, of which you may satisfy yourself by look- 
ing at such of its ruins as still remain. The wall ran eastward 
to what is called the South Back of the Canongate, and then, 
turning northward, ascended the ridge on which the town is 
built, forming the one side of a suburb called Saint Mary’s 
Wynd, where it was covered by houses built upon it from time 
to time, besides being within a few feet of the other side of the 
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wynd, which is narrow, and immediately in its front. In this 
imperfect state the defence reached the Netherbow I^ort, which 
divided the city from the Canon^ate. From this point the 
wall ran down Leith Wynd, and terminated at the hospital 
called Paul’s Work, connecting itself on that point with the 
North, or Nor’ Loch, so called because it was on the northern 
side of the city, and its sole defence on that quarter. 

The nature of the defensive protections must, from this 
sketch, be judged extremely imperfect ; and the quality of the 
troops by which resistance must have been made good, if it 
should be seriously thought upon, was scarce better suited to 
the task. The town’s people, indeed, such as were able to bear 
arms, were embodied under the name of Trained Bands, and had 
firelocks belonging to them, which were kept in the town’s 
magazines. They amounted nominally to sixteen companies, of 
various strength, running between eighty and a hundred men 
each. This would have been a formidable force had theii 
discipline and good-will corresponded to their numbers. But, 
for many years, the ollicers of the Trained Bands had practised 
no other martial discipline than was implied in a piiiticular 
mode of flourishing their wine-glasses on festive occasions ; and 
it was well understood that, if these militia were called on, a 
number of them v ere likely enough to declare for Prince Charles, 
and a much larger proportion would be unwilling to put their 
persons and property in danger for either the one or the other 
side of the cause, ’fhe only part of the civic defenders ol 
Edinburgh who could at all be trusted was the small body ol 
foot called the city-guard, whom wo have already seen make 
some figure in the atlair of Porteous. The two regiments of 
dragoons, which General Cope had left behind him for the pro- 
tection of the Lowlands, wore the only regular troops. 

Yet, though thus poorly provided for defence, there was a 
natural reluctance on the part of the citizens of Edinburgh, 
who were in general friendly to Government, to yield up their 
ancient metropolis to a few hundred wild insurgents from the 
Highlands witlioiit even an effort at defence. So early as the 
27th of August, when it was knowm in the capital that the 
regular troops had marched to Inverness, and that the High- 
landers were directing their march on the Lowlands, a meeting 
of the friends of Goveniment was held, at which it was resolved 
that the city should be put in a state of defence, its fortifioar 
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tions repaired or improved as well as time would permit, and 
a regiment of a thousand men raised by general subscription 
among the inhabitants. This spirit of resistance was consider- 
ably increased by the arrival of Captain Rogers, aide-de-camp to 
General Cope, who came from Inverness by sea^ with directions 
that a number of transports, lying then at Leith, should be 
despatched, without loss of time, for Aberdeen. He announced 
that General Cope was to march his troops from Inverness to 
Aberdeen, and embark them at the latter seaport, by the means 
which he was now providing for that purpose. The General, 
he stated, would with his army thus return to Lothian by sea, 
in time, as he hoped, for the safety of the city. 

These tidings highly excited the zeal of those who had thus 
voted for defending the capital. As the regiment which had 
been voted could not be levied without the express warrant of 
Government, several citizens, to the number of an hundred, 
petitioned to be j^ermitted to enroll themselves as volunteers for 
the defence of the city. Their numbers soon increased. At 
length, on the 1 1th September, six companies were appointed, 
and officers named to them. In the meantime, fortifications 
were added to the walls, under the scientific direction of the 
celebrated MHjaurin, professor of mathematics in the University 
of Edinburgh. The volunteers were taught with all possible 
speed the most necessary parts of military discipline ; cannon 
were also mounted on the walls, chiefly obtained from the 
shipping at licith. The whole city rung with the din of pre- 
paration ; and much seemed to depend on the event of a struggle 
for time. The party which was uppermost for the moment 
expressed their eager washes and hopes for General Cope's 
arrival from Aberdeen ; while those who hoped soon to change 
positions with them, whispered to each otlier in secret their 
hopes that the English general w^ould be anticipated by the 
arrival of the Highland army. 

In the meantime Charles Ed^vard, having stopped at Perth 
only long enough to collect some money, refresh and regulate 
his army, and receive a few supplies of men, proceeded on his 
venturous march on the 11th September. His manifestoes, in 
his father's name and bis own, had already announced his pur- 
pose of remedying all the grievances of which the nation could 
complain. Among these the dissolution of the Union was 
proposed as a principal object of reformation. It certainly con* 
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tinned to be felt as a grievance by many of the country gentle- 
men in Scotland, whose importance it liad greatly diminished ; 
but the commercial part of the nation had begun to be sensible 
of its advantages, and were not greatly captivated by the pro- 
posed dissolution of the national treaty, which had so much 
enlarged their sources of foreign traflic. Another proclamation 
was issued, in answer to one which had set the price of £30,000 
upon the Adventurer’s head. He should reply to this, he said, 
by a similar announcement, but in confidence that no adherent 
of his would ever think of doing anything to merit such a 
reward. Accordingly, he published a reward for the Elector 
of Hanover’s persoa Charles’s original idea was to limit the 
sum offered to £30, but it was ultimately extended to the 
same amount which bad been placed upon his own. 

On the evening of the 11th, the Chevalier reached Dunblane 
with the vanguard of his army, or rather detach rnonts of the 
best men of every clan. It was found very difiicult to remove 
the others from the good quarters and provisions of Perth, 
which were superior to what they had to expect on a march. 
The fords of Frew, situated on the Forth, abt)ut eight miles 
above Stirling, which the Earl of Mar, with a much more 
numerous army of Higldanders had in vain attempted to cross, 
formed no obstacle to the advance of tlieir jiresent more adventur- 
ous leader. The great drought which puivailcd that year, and 
which in Scotland is generally most sfwore towards the end of 
autumn, made it easy to cross the river. Gardiner’s regiment 
of dragoons, which had been left at Stirling, offered no op- 
position to the enemy, but retreated to Liiililhgow, to inter- 
pose betwixt tlie Highlanders and Edinburgh, — a retrograile 
movement which had a visible effect on the spirits of the 
soldiers. 

In the meantime, the confusion in the capital wiis greatly 
increased by the near approach of the insurgent anny. The 
volunteers had at no time amounted to mortj than about four 
hundred men, a smfdl proportion of the population of the city, 
sufficiently indicating tjiat the far greater majority of the in- 
habitants were lukewarm, and probably a great many positively 
disaffected to the cause of Government, Of those also who 
had taken arms, many had done so merely to show a zeal for 
the cause whii*h they never expected would be brought to a 
serious test ; others bad wives and families, houses and occupa- 
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tions, which they were, when it came to the push, loath to put 
in hazard for any political consideration. The citizens ^o 
entertained a high idea of the desperate courage of the High- 
landers, and a dreadful presentiment of the outrages which a 
people so wild were likely to commit, if they should succeed, 
which appeared likely, in forcing their way into the town. 
Still, however, there were many young students and others at 
that period of life when honour is more esteemed than life, who 
were willing and even eager to prosecute their intentions of 
resistance and defence. 

The corps of volunteers, being summoned together, were 
informed that Gardiner^s dragoons, having continued to retreat 
before the enemy, were now at Oorstorphine, a village within 
three miles of the city ; and that the van of the rebels had 
reached Kirkliston, a little town about four or five miles farther 
to the west. In these critical circumstances, General Guest, 
lieutenant-governor of the castle of Edinburgh, submitted to 
the corps of volunteers, that instead of waiting to be attacked 
within a town, which their numbers were inadequate to defend, 
they should second an offensive movement which he designed 
to make in front of the city, in order to protect it by an instant 
battle. For this purpose he proposed that the second regiment 
of dragoons, called Hamilton's, should march from Leith, where 
they were encamped, and form a junction with Gardiner’s at 
Oorstorphine ; and that they should be supported by the volun- 
teer corps of four hundred men. The Provost, having agreed 
to this proposal, offered, after some hesitation, that ninety of 
the city -guard, whom he reckoned the best troops at his 
disposal, should march out with the armed citizens. Mr. 
Drummond, an active officer of the volunteers, and who dis- 
played more than usual zeal, harangued the armed Jissociation. 
The most spirited shouted with sincere applause, and by far the 
greater part followed their example. Out of the whole volun- 
teers about two hundred and fifty were imderetood to pledge 
themselves to the execution of the proposed movement in advance 
of the city. The sound of the fire-ball was appointed as the 
signal for the volunteers to muster in the Lawnmarket. In 
the meantime, orders vrere sent to Hamilton’s dragoons to march 
through the city on their way to Oorstorphine. The parade 
and display of these disciplined troops would, it was thought, 
add spirit to the raw soldiers. 
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The following day was Sunday, the 15th of Septemher. 
The fire-bell, an ominous and ill-chosen signal, tolled for as- 
sembling the volunteers, and so alarming a sound, during the 
time of divine service, dispersed those assembled for worship, 
and brought out a large crowd of the inhabitants to the street. 
The dragoon regiment ajipeared, cquii)ped for battle. They 
huzzaed and clashed their swords at sight of the volunteer, 
their companions in peril, of which neither party were destined 
that day to see much. But other sounds expelled these war- 
like greetings from the ears of the civic soldiers. The relatives 
of the volunteers crowded around them, weeping, protesting, 
and coiyuring them not to expose lives so invaluable to their 
families to the broadswords of the savage Highlanders.^ There 
is nothing ot which men, in general, are more easily persuaded 
than of the extreme value of their own lives ; nor are they apt 
to estimate them more lightly when they see they are highly 
prized by others, A sudden change of opinion took place 
among the body. In some companies, the men said that their 
officers would not lead them on ; in others, the olficers said 
that the privates would not follow them. An attempt to 
march the coi-ps tow^ards the West Port, which was their 
destined route for the field of battle, failed. The regiment 
moved, indeed, but the files grew gradually thinner and thinner 
as they marched down the Bow*^ and through the Grassmarket, 
and not above forty-five reached the West Port. A hundred 
more were collected with some difficulty, but it seems to have 
been under a tacit condition that the march to Oorstoriffiine 
should be abandoned, for out of the city not one of them 

^ Many of the Edinbiirgli corj^s were moreover Oneyers uiid Monttyers^ 
as Ealstaff says, men whose words upon ’Change would go much farther 
than their blows in battle. Most had aho]>s to be i)lundered, bouses 
to be burned, children to be brained with Loebaber axes, and wives, 
daughters, and favourite handmaidens to be treated according to tbe ruhjs 
of war. 

* The descent of the Jiow presented localities and facilities equally 
convenient for desertion ; and a pamphleteer of that periorl assures us 
that a friend of his, who had made a poetical description of the march of 
the volunteers from the l^awnmarket to the West Port, when they wont 
out, or, more pro]>erly, seemed to be about to go out, to meet the ruthless 
reb^jls, had invented a very magnificent simile to illustrate his subject. 
He compared it to the course of tho Rhine, which rolling pompously 
its waves through fertile fields, instead of augmenting in its course is 
continually drawn oif by a thousand canals, and at la.st becomes a small 
rivulet, which loses itself in the sands before it reaches the ocean. 
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issued.^ The volunteers were led back to their alarm-post, 
and dismissed for the evening, when a few of the most ze^oua 
left the town, the defence of which began no longer to be 
expected, and sought other fields in which to exercise their 
valour. 

In the meantime, their le.ss warlike comrades were doomed 
to hear of the near approach of the Highland clans. On the 
morning of Monday, a person named Alves, who pretended to 
have approached the rebel army by accident, but who was, 
perhaps, in reality, a favourer of their cause, brought word that 
he had seen the Duke of Perth, to whom he was personally 
known, and had received a message to the eitizens of Edinburgh, 
informing them that if they opened their gates the town should 
be favourably treated, but if they attempted resistance, they 
might lay their account with military execution; “and he 
concluded,” said Alves, “ by addressing a j^oung man by the 
title of Royal Highness, and desiring to know if such was not 
his pleasure.” This message, which was publicly delivered, 
struck additional terror into the inhabitants, who petitioned 
the Provost to call a general meeting of the citizens, the only 
purpose of wliich must have increased the confusion in their 
councils. Provost Stewart refused to convoke such a meeting. 
The town was still covered by two regiments of dragoons. 
Colonel Gardiner, celebrated for his private worth, his bravery, 
and his devotional character, was now in command of Hamil- 
ton's regiment as well as his own, when he was suddenly 
superseded by General Fowkes, who had been sent from 
London by sea, and arrived on the night of the 15th of 
September. 

Early the next morning the new general drew up the 
dragoons near the north end of the Colt Bridge, which crosses 
the Water of Leith, about two miles from Corstorphine, from 
which last village the Highlanders were now advancing. On 

^ We remember an instance of a stout Whig and a very worthy man, 
a writing-master by occupation, who had ensconced his bosom beneath a 
professional cuirass, consisting of two quires of long foolscap writing 
paper ; and doubtful that even this defence might be unable to protect 
his valiant heart from the claymores, amongst which its impulses might 
carry him, had written on the outside, in bis best flourish, “ This is the 

body of J M ; pray give ii Obristian burial.” Even this hero, 

prepared as one practised how to die, could not find it in his heart to 
accompany the devoted battalion farther than the door of his own house, 
which stood conveniently open about the head of the Lm<mmarket. 
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their van coming in siglit of the rc'guUirs, a few of the mounted 
gentlemen who had joined the insurgents were despatched to 
reconnoitre. As this party rode up, and fired their pistols at 
the dragoons, after the usual maimer of skirmishers, a humi- 
liating spectacle ensued The soldiers, without returning a 
shot, fell into such disorder that their otliccrs were compelled 
to move them from the gTound, with the purpose of restoring 
their ranks. But no sooner did the two regiments find them- 
selves in retreat, than it hecaine impossible to halt or form 
them. Their panic increased their speed from a trot to a 
gallop, and the farther they got even from the very appearance 
of danger, the more excessive seemed to be their terror. 
Galloping in the greatest confusion round the base of the 
castle, by what were called the Lang Dykes, tliey pimsued 
their disordcily course along the fields where the Nt‘,w Town is 
now built, in full view of the city and its inhabitants, whose 
fears were reasonably enough raised to extremity at seeing the 
shameful flight of the regular soldiers, wliose business it was to 
fight — a poor example to those who were only to take up the 
deadly trade as amateurs. Even at Leith, to which, as they 
had last encamped there, they returnc<l by a kind of instinct, 
those recreant horsemen could only bo halted for a few minutes. 
Ere their minds liad recovered from their j)erturbatiou, some 
one raised a cry that the Highlanders were at hand; and the 
retreat was renewed. They halted a second time near Preston- 
pans ; but, receiving a third alarm from one of their own men 
falling into a waste coal-pit, the race wiis again resumed in the 
darkness of the night, and the dragoons only stopped at Dunbar, 
North Berwick, and other towns on the coast ; none of them, 
at the same time, able to rend(‘r a reason why tluiy fled, or to 
tell by whom they were pursued. 

In Edinburgh the citizens were driven to a kind of despera- 
tion of terror. Crowds gathered on the streets and surrounded 
the Provost, entreating him to give up all thoughts of defend- 
ing the town, which would have been indeed an impossibility 
after the scandalous retreat of the dragoons. Whatever the 
Provost might think of the condition of the city he maintained 
a good countenance ; and convoking a meeting of the magistracy, 
scut for the Justice-Clerk, the Lord Advocate, and Solicitor- 
General, to come and partake their councils. But these 
functionaries had wisely left the city when the danger of its 
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falling into the hands of the rebels became so very imminent. 
In the meantime, other citizens, uninvited, intruded them- 
selves into the place where the council was held, which speedily 
assumed the appearance of a disorderly crowd, most part of 
whom were clamorous for surrender. Many of the loudest 
were Jacobites, who took that mode of serving the Prince's 
cause. 

While the council was in this state of confusion, a letter, 
subscribed Charles Stewart, P. R., was handed into the 
meeting, but the Provost would not permit it to be read, 
which gave rise to a furious debate. The volunteers, in the 
meantime, were drawn up on the street, amid the same clamour 
and consternation which filled the council. They received no 
orders from the Provost, nor from any one else. At this 
juncture a man, who has never since been discovered, mounted 
on a gray horse, rode along the front of their line, calling out, to 
the great augmentation of the general alarm, that the High- 
landers were just at hand, and were sixteen thousand strong ! 
The unlucky volunteers, disheartened, and in a great measure 
deserted, resolved at length to disembody themselves, and to 
return their arms to the King's magazine in the castle. The 
muskets were received tlicre accordingly, and the volunteers 
might be considered as disbanded as well as disarmed. If 
some wept at parting with their arms, wc believe the greater 
part were glad to be fairly rid of the encumbrance. 

In the interim the letter with the alarming signature was at 
length read in the council, and was found to contain a summons 
to surrender the city, under a promise of safety to the immuni- 
ties of the corporation, and the property of individuals. The 
conclusion declared, that the Prince would not be responsible 
for the consequences if he were reduced to enter the city by 
force, and that such of the inhabitants as he found in arms 
against him must not expect to be treated as prisoners of 
war. 

The perusal of this letter increased the cry against resistance, 
which, indeed, the flight of the dragoons, and dispersion of the 
volunteers, rendered altogether impossible, the armed force 
being reduced to the city-guard, and a few recruits of the 
newly-raised Edinburgh regiment. It was at length agreed on, 
by general consent, to send a deputation of the council to wait 
on the young Prince at Gray's Mill, within two miles of the 
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city ; they were instructed to require a suspension of hostilities 
until they should hnve time to deliberate on the letter which 
had been forwarded to them. 

The deputation had not long set forth on its destination, 
when one of those turns of fortune which so unexpectedly 
threaten lo derange the most profound Cfilculations of human 
prudence, induced many of the citizens to wish that the step of 
communicating \idth tlie rebels had been delayed. Intelligence 
arrived, acquainting the magistrates and council that Sir John 
Co])e’sarmy had arrived in the transports from Aberdeen, and 
that the fleet was seen oil Dunbar, where the General intended 
to land his troops, and move instantly to the relief of Edin- 
burgh. A messenger was, sent to recall the deputation, but he 
proved vinable to overtake them. General Guest was resorted 
to with various proposals. He was asked to recall the 
dragoons ; but replied, he considered it better for the service 
that they should join General Cope, The more zealous citizens 
then requested a now issue of arms to the volunteers; but 
General Guest seems to have been unwilling to place them 
again in irresolute hands ; he said the magistrates might arm 
those whom they could trust from the city’s magazine. Still, as 
it appeanjd that a day’s time gained might save the city, there 
were proposals to resume the purpose of defence, at least for 
the time which Cope’s mai’ch from Dimbar was likely to occupy. 
It Wtjs therefore proposed to beat to arms, ring the fire-bell, 
and reassemble the vohmteers, schemes whi(*h were abandoned 
as soon as moved, for it was remembered that the deputation 
of the magistrates and counsellors were in the power of the 
Highlandmen, who, on the sound of an alarm in the town, were 
likely enough to hang them without ceremony. 

About ten o’clock at night tljc deputation returned, with 
an answer to the same purpose with the previous summons, 
demanding, at the same time, a positive reply before two in the 
morning. The deliberations of the magistrates were further 
embroiled by this peremptory demand of instant surrender, 
which made them aware that the insurgents were as sensible as 
they could be of the value of hours and minutes in a discussion so 
critical. They could think of nothing better than to send out a 
second deputation to Gray’s Mill, with instnictions to entreat 
for further time. It is important to state that this party 
went to the Highland headquarters in a hackney-coach. The 
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Prince refused to see them, and dismissed them without an 
answer. 

In the meantime the Chevalier and his counsellors agitated 
several plans for carrying the city by a sudden surprise. There 
was more than one point which gave facilities for si\ch a coup- 
dc-raain. A house belonging to a gentleman of the name of 
Nicolson stood on the outside of the town -wall, only a few feet 
distant from it, and verj’^ near the Potterrow Port. It was 
propos(5d to take possession of this house, and, after clearing the 
wall by a fire of musketry from the upper windows, either to 
attempt an escalade or to run a mine under the fortification. 
At the same time, the position of the hospital called Paul’s 
Work was favourably situated to cover an attack on the main 
sluice of the North Loch. The College Church gave ready 
means of gaining the hospital ; and an alarm on the northern 
termination of the wall would have aflbrded a point of diversion, 
while the main attack might be made by means of the row of 
houses in St. Maiy’s Wynd, composing the western side of that 
lane, and actually built upon, and forming part of the wall, 
which in that place wiis merely a range of buildings. Such 
were the points of assault which might be stormed simul- 
taneously, and with the greater prospect of success that their 
defenders were deficient both in numbers and courage. 

With these and similar views, the Chevalier ordered Lochiel 
to get his men under arms, so as to be ready, if the magistrates 
did not surrender at the ap})ointed hour of two in the morning, 
to make an attack on either of the points we have mentioned, 
or take any other opportunity that might occur of entering the 
city ; Mr. Murray of Broughton, who was familiar with all the 
localities of Edinburgh, acting as a guide to the Camerons. 
The party amounted to about nine hundred men. The strictest 
caution was recommended to them in marching, and they were 
enjoined to rigid abstinence from spirituous li({uors. At the 
same time, each man was promised a reward of two shillings 
if the enterprise was successful Colonel O’Sullivan was with 
the party as quartermaster. The detachment marched round 
by Merebiston and Hope’s Park, without being observed from 
the castle, though they could hear the watches call the rounds 
within that fortress. Approaching the Netherbow Port, Lochiel 
and Murray reconnoitred the city-wall more closely, and found 
it planted with cannon, but without sentinels. They could 
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therefore have foieed an entrance by any of the houses in St. 
Mary^s Wynd; but liaviug strict orders to observe the utmost 
caution, Lochiel hesitated to resort to actual violence till they 
should have final commands to do so. In the meantime, 
Lochiel sent forward one of his people, disguised in a riding 
coat and hunting cap, with orders to request admission by the 
Netherbow Port. This man was to personate the servant of 
an Englisli officer of dragoons, and in that character to call for 
admittance. An advanced guard of twenty Camerons were 
ordered to place themselves on each side of the gate ; a support 
of sixty men were stationed in deep silence in St. Mary^s Wynd ; 
and the rest ol the detachment remained at some distance, near 
the foot of the lane. It was LochiePs purpose that the gate, 
if opened, should have been instantly secured by the forlorn 
hope of his party. The watch, however (for there were sentinels 
at the gate, though none on the city-wfiU), refused to open the 
gate, threatened to fire on the man who desired admittance, and 
thus compelled him to withdraw. 

It was now proposed by MuiTay, that as the morning was 
beginning to break, tlie detachment should retire to the craggy 
ground called Saint Leonard’s Hill, where they would be secure 
from the cannon of the castle, and there wait for further 
orders. Just when the detachment was about to retreat, an 
accident happen(;d which gratified them with an unexpected 
opportunity of entrance. 

I have told you of a second deputation sent out by the 
magistrates to entreat from the Chevalier additional time to 
deliberate upon his summons, which he refused to grant, 
declining even to see the messengers. These deputies returned 
into the city long after midniglit, in the hackntiy-coach which 
had carried them to the rebel camp. They entered at the West 
Port, and left tlie coach after they had ascended the Bow and 
reached the High Street. The hackney -coachman, who had 
his own residence and his stables in the Canongate, was desirous 
to return to that suburb through the Netherbow Port, which 
then closed the head of the Canongate. The man was known 
to the waiters, or porters, as having been that night engaged 
in the service of the magistrates, and, as a matter of course, 
they opened the gate to let him go home. The leaves of the 
gate had no sooner unfolded themselves, than the Camerons 
rushed in, and secured and disarmed the few watchmen. With 
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the same ease they seized on the city guard-house, disarming 
such soldiers as they found there. 

Colonel O’Sullivan despatched parties to the other military 
posts and gates about the city, two of which w^ere occupied 
with the same ease, and without a drop of blood being spilt. 
The Camerons, in the dawn of morning, were marched up to 
the Cross, when the castle, now alarmed with the news of 
what had happened, fired a shot or two expressive of defiance. 
These warlike sounds waked such of the citizens of Edinburgh 
as the tumult of the Highlanders’ entrance had not yet roused, 
and many with deep anxiety, and others with internal exulta- 
tion, found that the capital was in the hands of the insurgents. 

Much noisy wonder was expressed at the tame surrender of 
the metropolis of Scotland to the rebels ; and, as if it had been 
necessary to find a scape-goat to bear the disgrace and blame of 
the transaction, a great proportion of both was imputed to the 
Lord Provost Stewart, who, after a long and severe imprison- 
ment, was brought to trial for high treason, and although he 
was honourably acquitted, his name was often afterwards 
mentioned in a manner as if his judicial acquittal had not been 
sanctioned by the public voice. There is no room to inquire 
of what cast were Provost Stewart’s general politics, or how far, 
even from the mere circumstance of namesake, he was to be 
accounted a Jacobite. Neither is the chief magistrate of a 
corporation to be condemned to deatli as a traitor because he 
does not possess those attributes of heroism by means of which 
some gifted individuals have raised means of defence when 
hope seemed altogether lost, and, by their own energies and 
example, have saved communities and states which were, in 
the estimation of all others, doomed to despair. The question 
is, whether Provost Stewart, as an upright and honourable man, 
sought the best advice in an exigency so singular, and exerted 
himself assiduously to cany it into execution when received 1 
The flight of the dragoons, the disbanding of the volunteers, 
the discontinuance of the defence, received no encouragement 
from him ; even the opening a communication with the enemy 
was none of his fault, since he was one of the last who either 
despaired of preserving the city or used discouraging language 
to the citizens. But he could not inspire panic-struck soldiers 
with courage, or selflsh burghers with patriotic devotion, and, 
like a man who fights with a broken weapon, was unequal to 
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maintain the cause which to all appearance he seems to have 
been sincere in defending. 

The Highlanders, amid circumstances so new and stimulating 
to them as attended the capture of Edinburgh, behaved them- 
selves with the utmost order and propriety. The inhabitants, 
desirous to conciliate their now masters, brought them provisions, 
and even whisky ; but having been enjoined by Lochiel not to 
taste the latter spirits, they unanimously rejected a temptation 
which besets them strongly. They remained where they were 
posted, in the Parliament Square, from five in the morning till 
eleven in the forenoon, without a man leaving his post, though in 
a city taken, it may be said, by storm, and surrounded with a 
hundred objects to excite their curiosity or awaken their cupidity. 
They were then quartered in the Outer Parliament House. 

About noon on this important day (the 17 th of September) 
Charles Edward prepared to take possession of the palace and 
capital of his ancestors. 

It was at that time, when, winding his march round by the 
village of Duddiugston, to avoid the fire of the castle, he halted 
in the hollow between Arthurs Seat and Salisbury Crags, As 
Charles approached the palace by the eastern access, called the 
Duke^s Walk, ho called for his horse, as if to show himself to 
the populace, who assembled in great numbers, and with loud 
acclamations. The young Adventurer had begun his march 
on foot, but the immense crowd with which he was surrouuded, 
many of whom pressed to touch his clothes, or kiss his hand, 
almost threw him down. He again mounted his charger as 
he approached the palace, having on his right the Duke of 
Perth, on his left Lord Elcho, the eldest son of the Earl of 
Wemyss, who had joined him a few days before, and followed 
by a concourse of chiefs and gentlemen. The personal appearance 
of the Chevalier was as prepossessing, as the daring character 
and romantic circumstances of his enterprise were calculated 
to excite the imagination. His noble mien, graceful manners, 
and ready courtesy, seemed to mark him no unworthy competi- 
tor for a crown. His dress was national. A short tartan 
coat, a blue bonnet with a white rose, and the order and emblem 
of the thistle, seemed all chosen to identify himself with the 
ancient nation he summoned to arms ; and, upon the whole, so 
far as acclamations and signs of joy could express it, he was so 
favourably received, that none of his followers doubted that he 
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might levy a thousand men in the streets of Edinburgh in half 
an hour, if he could but find arms to equip them. 

But they who were able to look beyond the mere show and 
clamour, discerned symptoms of inward weakness in the means 
by which the Chevalier was to execute his weighty undertaking. 
The duinh^wassals, or gentlemeu of the clans, were, indeed, 
martially attired in the full Highland dress, with the various 
arms which appertain to that garb, which, in full equipment, 
comprehends a firelock, a broadsword, dirk, and target, a pair 
of pistols, and a short knife, used occasionally as a poniard. 
But such complete appointments fell to the lot of but few of 
the followers of the Prince. Most were glad to be satisfied 
with a single weapon, a sword, dirk, or pistol Nay, in spite 
of all evasions of the Disarming Act, it had been so far effectual 
that several Highlanders were only armed with scythe blades, 
set straight on the handle, and some with only clubs or cudgels. 
As arms were scarce among the Highlanders, so the scanty 
and ill-clothed appearance of the poorer amongst them gave 
them an appearance at once terrible and wretched. Indeed 
many were of the opinion of an old friend of your Grandfathers, 
who, as he looked on a set of haggard and ficrce-lookiiig men, 
some wanting coats, some lacking hose and shoes, some having 
their hair ti^ back with a leathern strap, without bonnet or 
covering of any kind, could not help observing that they were 
a proper set of ragamuffins with which to propose to overturn 
an established goverament.^ On the whole, they wanted that 
regularity and uniformity of appearance which, in our eye, 
distinguishes regular soldiers from banditti ; and their variety 
of weapons, fierceness of aspect, and sinewy limbs, combined 
with a martial look and air proper to a people whose occupation 
was arms, gave them a peculiarly wild and barbarous appearance. 

The Mnce had been joined by many persons of consequence 
since he reached Lothian. Lord Elcho has already been 
mentioned. He was a man of high R})irit and sound sense, but 
no Jacobite in the bigoted sense of the word; that is, no 
devoted slave to the doctrines of hereditary right or passive 
obedience. He brought with him five hundred pounds on the 
part of his father, Lord Wemyss, who was too old to take the 

^ My friend, who was the Jonathan Oldbuck of the Antiquary, made 
his observation rather at an ill-chosen place and time, in consequence of 
which he was neaily brought to trouble. 
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field in person. This was an acceptable gift in the state of the 
Princes finances. Sir Robert Thriepland had also joined hinoi 
as he approached Edinburgh ; and by the private information 
which he brought from his friends in that city had determined 
him to peraevere in the attack which proved so successful. 

The Earl of Kelly, Lord Balmerino, Lockhart, the younger 
of Oarnwath, Graham, younger of Airtli, Kollo, younger of 
Powburn, Hamilton of Bangour, a poet of considerable merit, 
Sir David Murray, and other gentlemen of distinction, had also 
joined the standard. 

Amongst these James Hepburn of Keith, son of that Robert 
Hepburn respecting whose family a remarkable anecdote is 
mentioned at page 871 of this volume, and whose escape from 
Newgate is narrated at page 929 of the same, distinguished 
himself by the manner in which he devoted himself to the 
cause of Charles Edwai*d. As the Prince entered the door of 
the palace of Holyrood, this gentleman stej^ped from the crowd, 
bent his knee before him in testimony of ln>mage, and, rising 
up, drew his sword, and, walking before him, marshalled him 
the way into the palace of his ancestors. Hepburn bore the 
highest character as the model of a true Scottish gentleman. 
He, like Lord Elcho, disclaimed the slavish principles of the 
violent Jacobites, but conceiving his country wronged, and the 
gentry of Scotland degraded by the Union, he, in this romantic 
manner, dedicated his sword to the service of the Prince who 
offered to restore him to his rights. Mr. John Home, whose 
heart sympathised with acts of generous devotion, from what* 
ever source they flowed, feelingly observes, that “the best 
Whigs regretted that this accomplished gentleman- '-the model 
of ancient simplicity, man lines.-;, and honour — sliould sacrifice 
himself to a visionary idea of tlie independence of Scotland.’'^ 

^ “ John Home’s })rofession as a Presbyterian clergyman, his political 
opinions, and those of his family, decided the cause which he was to 
espouse, and he became one of the most active and eager monibcrs of a 
corps of volunteers, formed for the purpose of defending Edinburgh 
against the expected assault of the lliglilaiiders. Under less strong 
influence of education and profession, which was indeed iiresistiljle, it is 
possible he might liave made a less hapjiy option ; for the feeling, the 
adventure, the romance, the poetry, all that was likely to interest the 
imagination of a youthful poet — all, in short, save the common sense, 
prudence, and sound reason of the national dispute —must he allowed to 
have lain on tl»e side of the Jacobites. Indeed, although mortally engaged 
against them, Mr. Home could not, in the latter part of his life, refrain 
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I am enabled to add that, after having impaired his fortune 
and endangered his life repeatedly in this ill-fated cause, Mr. 
Hepburn became convinced that, in the words of Scripture, he 
had laboured a vain thing. He repeatedly said in his family 
circle that had he known, as the after progress of the expedition 
showed him, that a very great majority of the nation weri^ 
satisfied with the existing Government, he would never have 
drawn swmrd against his fellow -subjects, or aided to raise a 
civil war merely to replace the Stewart dynasty.^ 


CHAPTER LXXVIII 

ProclanuiMon oj James VIII. at ihA; Cross of Edi^ihurgh — Landing 
of Copers Army at Dunbar — Battle of Prestonpans — Total BmU 
of Cope's Army 

*745 

The possession of Edinburgh threw a glejim of splendour upon 
Charles Edward’s fortunes, but can scarcely be said to have 
produced very important consequences. 

King James VIII, was proclaimed at the Cross. At tliis 
ceremony the heralds and pursuivants were obliged to assist in 
their official dresses, and the magistrates in their robes. A 
great multitude attended on this occasion, and made the city 
ring with their acclamations. The gunners of the castle were 
disposed to give a different turn to this mirth, by throwing a 
bomb, so calculated as to alight near the Cross, and interrupt 
the ceremonial. Fortunately this act of violence, which might 
• have endangered the lives of many of King George’s good 
subjects, whom mere curiosity had drawn to the spot, was 
prohibited by General Guest. 

from tears when mentioning the gallantry and misfortunes of some of the 
unfortunate leaders in the Highland array ; and we have ourselves seen 
his feelings and principles divide him strangely when he came to speak 
upon such topics.” — Review of Rome's lAfe. 

* A hereditary intimacy with tlie late Lieutenant - Colonel Hepburn 
(son of Mr. He])l)um of Keith), and the friendship of the members of his 
surviving family, enable me to make this assertion. No doubt there were 
many of the more liberal and intelligent Jacobites who entertained similar 
sentiments, and conceived that, in furthering the cause of the Prince, 
they were asserting the rights of the country. 
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At night there was a splendid ball at Holjrrood, where might 
be seen a great display both of rank and beauty, the relatives 
of the gentlemen who were in arms. But it was a remarkable 
and ominous circumstance that of the common people who by 
thousands crowded round the Prince’s person when he went 
abroad, pressing to kiss his hands and touch his clothes, with 
every display of aftectioii, scarcely one could be induced to 
enlist in his service. The reflection that a battle must take 
place betwixt Prince Charles and General Cope in the (sourse of 
a very few days was to the populace of a large city a sufficient 
check upon their party zeal. 

One of the most solid advantages which the Prince obtained 
by his possession of the city, besides the encouragement which 
his adherents received frotn such a signal proof of success, was 
the acquisition of about a thousand muskets, in indiflerent con- 
dition, being the anus of the Trained Bands, which were lodged 
in the city magazine. These served to arm many of his 
followers, but still some remained unprovided with weapons. 
Charles also laid upon the city a military requisition for a 
thousand tents, two thousand targets, six thousand pairs of 
shoes, and six thousaml canteens. The magistrates had no 
alternative but to acquiesce, and employ workmen to get ready 
the articles demanded. 

Upon the 18th of September, the day after the occupation 
of Edinburgh, Lord J^airne came up from the north and joined 
the Highland camp with a thousand men, consisting of High- 
landers from Athole, together with the chief of MacLauchlan 
and his followers. The Prince visited his camp, and passed in 
review, at the same time with the rest of his forces, these new 
associates of his enter j)rise. 

While these things were passing in Edinburgh, General 
Cope landed his troops at Dunbar, anxious to repair the false 
step which he had committed in leaving the Lowlands open to 
the young Adventurer, and desirous to rescue the capital of 
Scotland, since he had not been able to protect it. He began 
the disembarkation of his troops on the 17th, but it was not 
completed till the next day. Tlie two regiments of cavalry 
which had made such extraordinary speed to join him were 
also united to his army, though their nerves had not yet 
recovered the rapid and disorderly retreat from Colt Bridge to 
Eaat Lothian, The number of infantry was about 2000, that 

66 
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of the two re^ments of dragoons about 600; Sir John*Oope 
was also joined by volunteers, among whom the Earl of Home 
was the most conspicuous, making his army up to near 3000 
men in all. They had six pieces of artillery, but what seems 
strange, no gunners or artillerymen to work them. In other 
respects they formed a small but very well-appointed force, and 
made an impressive appearance in a country so long disused to 
war as had been the case with Scotland. At the head of this 
respectable body of men Sir John departed from Dunbar, and 
marched as far as Haddington or its vicinity on his proposed 
advance on Edinburgh. 

In the meantime Charles Edward had taken a resolution 
corresponding with the character of his enterprise. It was that 
of moving eastward, to meet Sir John Cope uj)on his route, and 
give him battle. All his counsellors agreed in this courageous 
sentiment. The Prince then asked the Chiefs what was to be 
expected from their followers. They answered by the mouth 
of Keppoch, who had served in the French army, that the 
gentlemen of every clan would lead the attack with determined 
gallantry, in which case there was no doubt that the clansmen, 
who were much attached to their chiefs and superiors, would 
follow them with fidelity and courage. The Prince declared 
he would himself lead the van, and set them an example how 
to conquer or die. The Chiefs unanimously remonstrated 
against his exposing a life on which the whole success of the 
expedition must depend, and declared that, if he persisted in 
that resolution, they would break up the army and return 
home. There can be little doubt that Charles was sincere 
in his resolution, and no doubt at all that he was very wise 
in withdrawing from it on the remonstrance of his faithful 
followers. 

Orders were given to prepare next morning for the evacua- 
tion of Edinburgh, in order that the whole Highland amyr 
might be collected for the battle, which was expected to ensue. 
For this purpose, the troops employed in mounting the several 
guards of the city, in number 1000 men, were withdrawn to 
the camp at Duddingston. It might have been expected that 
a sally from the castle would have taken place in consequence 
of their retreat, if not for any ulterior purpose, at least to seize 
on the different articles which had been got ready at the 
requisition of the Prince, and put a stop to tlieir completion. 
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The presence of mind of a common Highlander prevented this. 
The man being intoxicated when his countrymen were with- 
drawn, found himflclf, when he recovered his senses, the only 
one of his party left in the town. Being a ready-witted fellow, 
to those who inquired of him why ho had lingered behind his 
countrymen, he answered, “That he was neither alone, nor 
alarmed for his safety; five hundred Highlanders,” he said, 
“ had been left in cellars and secret places about town, for the 
purpose of cutting off any detachment that might sally from 
the castle.” These false tidings being transmitted to General 
Guest, were for the time received as genuine ; nor was there 
time to discover the deceit before the victory of Prestonpans 
enabled Charles Edward to return in triumph to the capital. 
The man’s presence of mind 8cc\ired also his own safety. 

The men had lain on their arms the night of the 1 9th, their 
Chiefs and the Chevalier occupying such houses as were in the 
neighbourhood. On the morning of the 20th they were all on 
the march, in high spirits, determined for action, and eager to 
meet the enemy. They formed in one narrow column, keeping 
the high ground fiom Duddiugston towards Musselburgh, where 
they crossed the Esk by the old bridge, and then advanced to 
the eminence of which Carberry Hill is the termination to the 
south-west, near which, about ^lusselburgh or Inveresk, they 
expected to meet the enemy. On putting himself at the head 
of his amy, the Prince drew his sword and said to his followers, 
“Gentlemen, I have Hung away the scabbard,” which was 
answered by shouts of acclamation. Their movements were 
the simplest imaginable. On their march they formed a column 
of three men in front. When about to halt, each individual 
faced to the riglit or left as directed, and the column became a 
line of three men deep, whicli, by filing off from cither flank, 
might again become a column at the word of command. Theii 
handful of cavalry, scarcely amounting to fif ty men, were occupied 
on the march in reconnoitring. They obtained a tolerably 
accurate account of the strength of Cope’s army, excepting as to 
the number of his guns, which one report augmented to twenty 
field-pieces, and none rated under twelve, though, as I have 
already said, there were only six in all. 

When the Highlanders had advanced as far as Falside Hill, 
near Carberry, their scouts brought in notice that they had 
seen parties of dragoons about Tranent, and it was reported 
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that Sir John Cope was in that quarter with his whole army. 
The Chevalier’s army, which had hitherto marched in one 
column, now divided into two, being their intended line of battle, 
and keeping towards the right, so as to preserve the upper 
ground, which was a gi^eat point in Highland tactics, marched 
onwards with steadiness and celerity. 

When they arrived where the hill immediately above Tranent 
slopes suddenly down upon a large cultivated plain, then in 
stubble, the harvest having been unusually early, the High- 
landers beheld the enemy near the western extremity of this 
plain, with their front towards the ridge of high ground which 
they themselves occupied. 

It appears that Sir John Cope had directed his march under 
the idea that because a road passing from Seaton House to 
Preston was the usual highway from Haddington, therefore the 
Highlanders would make use of that, and no other, for their 
advance. He either did not know, or forgot, that an irregular 
army of mountaineers, unencumbered with baggage and inured 
to marching, would not hesitate to prefer the rougher and less 
level road if it possessed any advantages.^ 

Two mounted volunteers, Francis Carden, afterwards Lord 
Gardenstoue, and a Mr, Cunuinghame, had been detached by 
the English general to collect intelliger.ee ; but unhappily, as 
they h^ted to refresh themselves beyond Musselburgh, tliey 
fell into the hands of John Roy Stewart, a more skilful partisan 
than themselves, by whom they were made prisoners, and led 
captive to the Chevalier’s headquarters. 2 Sir John Cope, 
deprived of the information he expected from his scouts, seems 
to have continued to expect the approach of the rebels from the 
west, until he suddenly saw them appear from the southward, 
on the ridge of the acclivity upon his left. He immediately 

^ “On the present occasion he was, as sportsmen say, at fault. He 
well knew that the high-road from Edinburgh to the south lies along the 
coast, and it seems never to have occurred to him that it was possible the 
Highlanders might choose, even by preference, to cross the country and 
occupy the heights, at the bottom of which the public road takes its course, 
and thus have him and his army in so far at their mercy, that they might 
avoid, or bring on battle at their sole pleasure. On the contrary, Sir John 
trustil that their Highland courtesy would induce them, if they moved 
from Edinburgh, to come by the very road on which he was advancing 
towards that city, and thus meet him on equal terms ,” — Review 0/ 
Life, 

* See Ibid, 
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changed his front, and drew up his troops with military precision 
in order of battle. His foot were placed in the centre, with a 
regiment of dragoons and three pieces of artillery upon each 
flank. The wall of Colonel Ganliner’s park (for his mansion 
was in the vicinity of the plain which was destined to prove 
flital to him), as w^ell as that of Mr. Erskine of Grang^ covered 
the right flank of the regulars ; Cope’s baggage was stationed 
at Cockenzie, on the rear of his left, and a small reserve was 
stationed in front of the village of Prestonpans, which lay on 
the rear of the General’s right. 

In front of both armies, and separating the higher ground 
on which the Highland army was drawn up from the firm and 
level plain on which the regulars -were posted, lay a piece of 
steep and swampy ground, intersected with ditches and enclosures, 
and traversed near the bottom by a thick strong hedge running 
along a broad wet ditch, and covering the front of the royal 
army. It was the object of the Chevalier to indulge the 
impatience of his troops by j)ressing forw^ard to instant battle. 
For this pui’ijose he employed an officer of experience, Mr. Kei 
of Graderi, who, mounted on a gray pony, coolly reconni>itred 
the seemingly impracticable ground which divided the armies, 
crossed it in several directions, deliberately alighted, ]iulled 
down gaps in one or two w^alls of dry stone, and led his horse 
through them, many balls being fired at him while performing this 
duty. This intrepid gentleman returned to the Chevalier to 
inform him that the morass could not be passed, so as to attack 
the front of General Cope’s army, without sustaining a heavy 
and destructive fire of some continuance. A waggon-way for 
the conveyance of coal worked in the vicinity of Tranent, for 
the use of the saltworks at Cockenzie, did indeed cross the 
morass, but it would have been ruinous to have engaged troops 
in such a narrow road, which was exposed to be swept in every 
direction both by artillery and musket^3^ 

The position of General Cope might therefore be considered 
as unassailable; and that general, with a moderation which 
marked his mediocrity of talent, was happy in having found, as 
he thought, safety, when he ought to have loolccd for victory, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gardiner, and other officers, pressed on 
the commander the necessity of a bolder line of tactics. They 
were of opinion that the regular soldiers should be led against 
the rebels while the former showed spirit for the encounter, and 
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that remaining merely on the defensive was likely to sink the 
courage of the troops, as delay gave the infantry time to 
recollect that they had avoided an encounter with these High- 
landers at Oorryarrack, and the cavalry leisure to remember 
their recent and ignominious flight from the vicinity of Edin- 
burgh before this new description of enemy. The lieutenant- 
colonel pressed his* advice with earnestness, dropped some ex- 
pressions of the result which w^as to be apprehended, and, finding 
his suggestions rejected, made the preparations of a good and 
brave man for doing his duty, and, if necessary, for dying in 
the discharge of it 

Some movements now took place. The regular troops 
huzzaed to show their willingness to come to action; the 
Highlanders replied, in their manner, by wdld sliouts. A party 
of Highlanders w'ere stationed in Tranent chui*chyard, as an 
advantageous post; but Sir John Cope advancing two light 
field-pieces, made that position too hot for them. Still the 
insurgents continued anxiously bent on battle, and expressed 
the most earnest desire to attack the enemy, who, they supposed, 
intended to escape from tliem, as at Oorryarrack. They offered 
to make the attack through the morass, without regard to the 
difficulties of the ground, and to carry fascines Avith them, for 
the purpose of rendering the ditcli passable. They were 
exhorted to patience by their Chiefs ; and, to allay their fears 
of the escape of the enemy, the Chevalier detached Lord Nairne 
with five hundred men to the westw'ard, that he might be in a 
situation to intercept Sir John Cope in case he should attempt 
to move off towards Edinburgh without fighting. 

Satisfied with this precaution, the Highlanders lay down to 
rest in a field of pease, which was made up in ricks upon the 
ground.^ The minds of the Chiefs were still occupied with the 
means of discovering a path by which they might get clear of 
the morass, gain the open and firm ground, and rush down on 
Cope and his army, wliom they regarded as their assured prey, 
if they could but meet them in a fair field. 

' **The roll of the drum and shrill accompaniment of the pipes swelled 
up the hill — died away — resumed its thunder — and was at length hushed. 
The trumpets and kettle-dniins of the cavaliy were next heard to perform 
the beautiful and wild point of war approi)riated as a signal for that piece 
of nocturnal duty, and then finally sunk upon the wind with a shrill and 
mournful cadence. The western sky twinkled with stars, but a frost- 
mist, rising firoui the ocean, covered the eastern horison, and rolled ir 
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There was iu the Chevalier^s army a gentleman named 
Anderson of Whitburgh, in East Lothian, to whom the ground 
in the vicinity was perfectly known, and wdio bethought him of 
a path leading from the height on which their army lay, sweep- 
ing through the morass, and round the left wing of General 
Copers army, as it was now disposed, and which might conduct 
them to the level and extensive flat, since called the field of 
battle. Mr. Anderson communicated this important fact to 
Mr. Hepburn of Keith. By Mr. Hepburn he was conducted to 
Lord George Murray, who, highly pleased with the intelligence, 
introduced him to Prince Charles Edward. 

The candidate for a diadem was lying with a bunch of 
pease-straw beneath his head, and was awakened with news 
which assured him of battle, and promised him victory. He 
received the tidings with much cheerfulness, and immediately, 
for the night was well spent, prepared to put the scheme into 
execution. 

An aide-de-camp wtis instantly despatched to recall Lord 
Nairne from his demonstration to the westwai-d, and cause him 
with his detachment to rejoin the army as speedily as possible. 
In the meantime, the whole of the Highland army got imder 
arms, and moved forward with incredible sileiK^e and celerity, 
by the path proposed. A point of precedence was now to be 
settled, characteristic of the Highlanders. The tribe of Mac- 
Donalds, though divided into various families, and serving 
under various cliiefs, still reckoned on their coimnon descent 
from the great Lords of the Isles, in virtue of which they 
claimed, as the post of honour, the right of the whole Highland 
army iu the day of action. This was disputed by some of the 
other clans, and it was agieed that they should cast lots about 
this point of precedence. Fortune gave it to the Camerons and 
Stewarts, which was murmured at by the numerous (Jlan-Colla, 
the generic name for the MacDonalds. The sageacity of Lochiel 

white wreaths along the plain where the aclverse army lay couched upon 
their arms. Their advanced posts were pushed as far as the side of the 
great ditch at the bottom of the descent, and liad kindled large fires at 
different intervals, gleaming with obscure and hazy lustre through the 
heavy fog which encircled them with a doubtful halo. The Highlanders, 

* thick as leaves in Vallambrosa,' lay stretched ui)on the ridge of the hill, 
buried (excepting their sentinels) in the most profound repose. How 
many of these brave fellows will sleep more soundly before to-morrow 
night 1 ” — IrVaverley. 
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induced the other chiefs to resign for the day a point on which 
they were likely to be tenacious. The precedence was yielded 
to the MacDonalds accordingly, and the first line of the 
Highlanders moved ofi* their ground by the left flank, in order 
that the favoured tribe might take the post of honour. They 
marched, as usual, in two columns of three men in front. The 
first of these was led by young CJanranald with about sixty 
men, under the guidance of Anderson of Whitburgh. The 
first line consisted of the following clan regiments ; — OlanranaJd, 
250 strong; Glengarry, 350; Keppoch and Glencoe, 450; 
Perth, with some MacGregors, 200 ; Appin, 250 ; and Lochiel, 
500. The second line consisted of three regiments, — Lord 
George Murray’s Athole men, 350; Lord Nairne’s regiment, 
350 ; and Menzies of Shian’s, 300. Lord Strathallan, with his 
handful of cavalry, was appointed to keep the height above the 
morass, that they might do what their numbers permitted, to 
improve the victory, in case it should be gained. This troop 
consisted of about thirty-six horsemenu From these details, it 
appears that the Highland army was about 3000 in number, 
being very nearly the same with Sir John Cope’s. 

Anderson guided the first line. He found the pathway 
silent and deserted ; it winded to the north-east, down a sort 
of hollow, which at length brought them to the eastern extremity 
of the plain, at the west end of which the King’s army was 
stationed, with its left flank to the assailants. No guns had 
been placed to enfilade this important pass, though there was a 
deserted embrasure which showed that the measure had been in 
contemplation ; neither was there a sentinel or patrol to observe 
the motions of the Highlanders in that direction. On reaching 
the firm ground, the column advanced due northward across the 
plain, in order to take ground for wheeling up and forming line 
of battle. The Prince marched at the head of the second 
column, and close in the rear of the first The morass was 
now rendered difficult by the passage of so many men. Some 
of the Highlanders sunk knee-deep, and the Prince himself 
stumbled, and fell upon one knee. The morning was now 
dawning, but a thick frosty mist still hid the motions of the 
Highlanders. The sound of their march could, however, no 
longer be concealed, and an alarm-gun was fired as a signal for 
Cope’s army to get under arms. 

Aware that the Highlanders had completely turned his left 
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fl&nk, and were now advancing from the eastward along a level 
and open plain, without interruption of any kind, Sir John Cope 
hastened to dispose his troops to receive them Though prob- 
ably somewhat surprised, the English general altered the dis- 
position which he had made along the morass, and formed anew, 
having the walls of Preston Park, and that of Bankton, the seat 
of Colonel Gardiner, close in the rear of his arm}*^ ; his left 
flank extended towards the sea, his right rested upon the morass 
which had lately been in his front. His order of battle was 
now extended from north to south, having the east in front. 
In other respects the disposition was the same as already men- 
tioned, his infantry forming his centre, and on each wing a 
regiment of liorse. By some crowding in of the piquets, room 
enough was not left for Gardiner’s corps to make a full front 
upon the right wing, so that one squadron was drawn up in 
the rear of the other. Tlie artillery woe also placed Ix'fore this 
regiment, a disjiosition which the colonel is said to have remon- 
strated against, having too much reason to doubt the steadiness 
of the horses, as well as of the men who composed the corps. 
There was no attention paid to his remonstrances, nor was there 
time to change the disposition. 

The Highlanders had no sooner advanced so far to the north- 
ward as to extricate the rear of the column from the passage 
across the morass, and place the whole on open ground, than 
they wheeled to the left, and formed a line of three men deep. 
This thin long line they quickly broke up into a number of small 
masses or phalanxes, each, according to their peculiar tactics, con- 
taining an individual clan, which disposed themselves for battle 
in the manner following : The best-bom men of the tribe, who 
were also the best armed, and had almost all targets, threw 
themselves in front of the regiment. The followers closed on 
the rear, and forced the front forward by their weight After 
a brief prayer, which was never omitted, the bonnets were pulled 
over the brows, the pipers blew the signal, and the line of clans 
rushed forward, each forming a separate wedge. 

These preparations were made with such despatch on both 
wings, that the respective aides-<lc-camp of the l)uke of Perth 
and Lord George Murray met in the centre, each bringing news 
that his general was ready to charge. . The whole front line 
accordingly moved forward, and, as they did so, the sun broke 
out, and the mist rose from the ground like the curtain of a 
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theatre. It showed to the Highlanders the line of regular troops 
drawn up in glittering aiTay like a complete hedge of steel, and 
at the same time displayed to Cope’s soldiers the furious torrent, 
which, subdivided into such a number of columns, or rather small 
masses, advanced with a cry which gradually swelled into a 
hideous yell, and became intermingled with an irregular but 
well-directed fire, the mountaineers presenting their pieces as 
they ran, dropping them when discharged, and rushing on to 
close conflict sword in hand. The events of the preceding night 
had created among the regulars an apprehension of their op- 
ponents, not usual to English soldiers. General Cope’s tactics 
displayed a fear of the enemy rather than a desire to engage 
him ; and now this dreaded foe, having selected his own point 
of advantage, was coming down on them in all his terrors, with 
a mode of attack unusually furious, and unknown to modem 
war. 

There was but an instant to think of these tilings, for this 
was almost the moment of battle. But such thoughts were of 
a nature which produce their effect in an instant, and they 
added to the ferocity of the Highlanders, while they struck dis- 
may into their opponents. The old seamen and gunners, who 
had been employed to serve the artillery on the right wing, 
showed the first symptoms of panic, and fled from the guns they 
had undertaken to work, carrying with them the priming flasks. 
Colonel Whitefoord, who had joined Cope’s army as a volun- 
teer, fired five of the guns on the advancing Highlanders, and, 
keeping his ground while all fled around him, was with 
difficulty saved from the fury of the Camerons and Stewarts, 
who, running straight on the muzzles of the cannon, actually 
stormed the l3attery. The regiment of dragoons being drawn 
up, as has been said, in two lines, the foremost squadron, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Whitney, having received orders to advance, 
were, like the gunners, seized with a panic, dispersed under the 
lire of the Highlanders, and went oft‘ without even an attempt 
to charge, riding down the artillery guard in their flight. The 
rearmost squadron, commanded by Gardiner, might, if steady, 
have yet altered the fate of the day, by charging the High- 
landers when disordered with attacking the guns. Gardiner, 
accordingly, commanded them to advance and charge, encourag- 
ing them by his voice and example to rush upon the confused 
masses before them. But those to whom he spoke were them- 
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selves disordered at the rapid advance of the enemy, and dis- 
turbed by the waving of plaids, the brandishing and gleaming 
of broadswords and battle-axes, the rattle of the dropping fire, 
and the ferocious cry of the combatants. They made a feint to 
advance, in obedience to the word of command, but almost in- 
stantly halted, when first the rear rank went off by four or five 
files at a time, and then the front dispersed hi like manner ; 
none maintaining their ground, except about a score of deter- 
mined men, who were resolved to stand or fall with their 
commander. 

On Cope’s left the cause of King George was not more pros- 
perous. Hamilton’s dragoons receiving a heavy rolling fire 
from the MacDonalds as they advanced broke up in the same 
manner, almost at the same moment, with Gardiner’s, and 
scattering in every direction, left the field of blood, galloping 
some from the enemy, some, in the recklessness of their terror, 
past the enemy, and some almost through them. The dispersion 
was complete and the disorder irretrievable. Tliey fied west, 
east, and south, and it was only the broad sea which prevented 
them from flying to the north also, and making every point of 
the compass witness to their rout. 

Meantime, the infantry, though both their flanks wore un- 
covered by the flight of the dragoons, received the centre of the 
Highland line with a steady and r(‘gular fire, wliich cost the 
insurgents several men, — among others, James MacGregor, a 
son of tile famous Rob Roy, fell, having received five wounds, 
two of them from balls that pierced through his body. He 
commanded a company of the Duke of Perth’s regiment, armed 
chiefly with the straightened scythes already mentioned, a 
weapon not unlike the old English bill. He was so little 
daunted by bis wounds as to raise himself on his elbow, calling 
to his men to advance bravely, and swearing he would see if 
any should misbehave. 

In fact, the fii’st line of the Highlanders were not an instant 
checked by the fire of the musketry ; for, charging with all the 
energy of victory, they parried the bayonets of the soldiers 
with their targets, and the deep clumps, or masses, into which 
the clans were formed, penetrated and broke, in several points, 
the extended and tliin lines of the regulars. At the same 
moment Lochiel attacking the infantry on the left, and Olan- 
ranald on the right flank, both exposed by the flight of the 
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dragoons, they were unavoidably and irretrievably routed. It 
was now perceived that Sir John Cope had committed an im- 
portant error in drawing up his forces in front of a high park- 
wall, which barred their escape from their light-heeled enemies. 
Fortunately there had been breaches made in the wall, which 
permitted some few soldiers to escape ; but most of them had 
the melancholy choice of death or submission. A few fought, 
and fell bravely. Colonel Gardiner was in the act of encourag- 
ing a small platoon of infantry, which continued firing, when 
he was cut down by a Highlander, with one of those scythes 
which have been repeatedly mentioned. The greater part of 
the foot soldiers then laid down their arms, after a few minutes* 
resistance. The second line, led by Prince Charles himself, 
had, during the whole action, kept so near the first, that to 
most of Sir John Cope’s army they appeared but as one body ; 
and as this unfortunate Prince’s courage has been impeached, 
it is necessary to say that he was only fifty paces behind the 
vanguard in the very commencement of the battle, — which 
was, in fact, a departure from his implicit paction with the 
Chiefs that he should not put his person in imminent danger. 

Had there been any possibility of rallying the fugitives, the 
day might have been in some degree avenged, if not* retrieved, 
for the first line of the Highlanders dispersed themselves almost 
wholly, in quest of spoil and prisoners. They were merciful 
to the vanquished after the first fury of the onset, but gave 
no quarter to the dragoon horses, which they considered as 
taught to bear a personal share in the battle. 

The second line were with difficulty restrained from disband- 
ing in like manner, imtil a report was spread that the dragoons 
had rallied, and were returning to the field. Lochiel caused 
the pipe^ to play, wdiich recalled many of his men. But the 
dragoons looked near them no more. It is true, that Sir John 
Cope himself, the Earl of Home, General Whitney, and other 
officers, had, with pistols at the men’s heads, turned a number 
of the fugitives off the high-road to Edinburgh, into a field 
close to Preston on the west, where they endeavoured to form 
a squadron. But the sound of a pistol, discharged by accident, 
renewed their panic ; the main body followed Sir J ohn Cope in 
his retreat, while a few stragglers went off at full gallop to 
Edinburgh, entered by the Watergate, and rode up the High 
Street in the most disorderly manner 
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An old friend, whom I have already quoted, gave me a pic- 
turesque account of the flight of such fugitives as took this 
direction, which he had himself witnessed. Although the 
city was evacuated by the Highlanders, an old Jacobite of dis- 
tinction was, nevertheless, left there with the title of Governor. 
This dignitary was quietly seated in a well-known tavern (after- 
wards Walker’s, in Writers’ Court), when a tremendous 
clatter on the street aiinoimced the arrival of the dragoons, or 
a part of them, in tins disorderly condition. The stout old 
commander presented himself before them, with a pistol in his 
hand, and summoned them to surrender to his Royal Highness’s 
mercy. The dragoons, seeing but one or two men, received 
the proposal with a volley of curses and pistol-balls, and having 
compelled the Jacobite commandant to retreat within the Ther- 
mopylae of Writers’ Court, they continued their race up to the 
Castle-hill, thinking that fortress the most secure place of 
refuge. Old General Preston, who had now thrown himself 
into the castle, of which he was governor, and superseded 
General Guest in his oflice, had no idea of admitting these re- 
creant cavaliers into a fortress which was probably on the eve 
of a siege. He therefore sent them word to begone from the 
Castle-hill, or he would open his guns on them, as cowards, 
who had deserted their oflicers and colours. Alamuid at this 
new danger, the runaways retreated, and scrambling down the 
steep declivity called the Castle Wynd, rode out at the West 
Port, and continued their flight to Stirling and the west 
country. 

The greater part of the dragoons were collected by Sir John 
Cope, with the tissistancc of the Earls of Homo and Loudon, 
and conducted in a very disreputable condition by Lauder to 
Coldstream, and from thence to Berwick. At the latter place. 
Lord Mark Ker, of the family of Lothian, a house which has 
long had hereditary fame for wit as well as courage, received 
the unfortunate general with the w^ell-known sarcasm, “ That 
he believed he was the first general in Europe who had brought 
the first tidings of his own defeat.” 

But the presence of the general in person on the field, since 
there was not even the semblance of an army, could not have 
remedied the disaster. There was never a victory more com- 
plete. Of the infantry, two thousand five hundred men, or 
thereabout, scarce two hundred escaped; the rest were either 
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slain or made prisoners. It has been generally computed that 
the slain amounted to four hundred, for the Highlanders gave 
little quarter in the first moments of excitation, though those 
did not last long. Five officers were killed, and eighty made 
prisoners. The number of prisoners amounted to upwards of 
two thousand. Many of them exhibited a frightful spectacle, 
being hideously cut with the broadsword. The field-artillery, 
with colours, standards, and other trophies, remained in the 
hands of the victors. The military chest of the army was placed 
during the action in the house of Cockenzie, the baggage in a 
large field adjoining, originally in the rear of Cope’s line of battle, 
but at the moment of action upon the left. It was guarded by a 
few Highlanders of the regiment which the Earl of Loudon was 
raising for Government, and which was much reduced by deser- 
tion, many of the privates joining their clans so soon as the 
' Rebellion broke out. The baggage-guard surrendered themselves 
prisoners on seeing the event of the battle, and the baggage 
and military chest, with £2500 in specie, became the booty of 
the conquerors. The Highlanders looked with surprise and 
amazement upon the luxuries of a civilised army. Tliey could 
not understand the use of chocolate ; and watches, wigs, and 
other ordinary appurtenances of the toilette were equally the 
subject of wonder and curiosity. 

On the part of the victors, the battle, though brief, had not 
been bloodless. Four officers, and thirty privates of their army, 
were killed ; six officers and seventy men wounded. 

Such were the results of the celebrated battle of Preston- 
pans, in which the pride of military discipline received an 
indelible disgrace at the hands of a wild militia. Sir John 
Cope, whom it would be easy to vindicate so far as personal 
courage goes, was nevertheless overwhelmed with a ridicule due 
to poltroonery, as well as to want of conduct, and was doomed 
to remain 


Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the sad harden of a merry song.'’ 
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CHAPTER LXXIX 

Primee ChmrUa't Proclamaiions on reluming to Edinburgh — RemlU of 
his Vieiory at Preslonpans — Proceedings in Edinburgh and March 
into England — Arrival at Derby — Retreat 

ms 

Tub night after the battle of Prestonpans the Chevalier slept 
at Pinkie House, near Musselburgh ; the next morning he re- 
turned to Duddingston, and entered the capital, v^'as received 
with the acclamations of the populace ^ and all the honours 
which the official authorities could render. Several proclama- 
tions were issued upon his arrival, all of them adapted to influ- 
ence the popular mind. 

He prohibited all rejoicings for the victory, assigming for his 
reason the loss whi(;li had been sustained by his father^s mis- 
guided subjects. The clergy of Edinburgh were, by another 
edict, exhorted to resume the exercise of their religious func- 
tions, and assured of the Prince’s protection. This venerable 
body sent a deputati(jn to know whether they would be per- 
mitted, in the course of divine service, to offer up their prayers 
for King George. It was answered, on the part of the Chevalier, 
that to grant the request would be in so far to give the lie to 
those family pretensions for the assertion of which he was in 
arms ; but that, notwithstanding, he would give them his royal 
assurance that they should not be called to account for any 
imprudent language which they might use in the pulpit. The 
ministers of Edinburgh seem to have doubted the guarantee, as 
the only one who resumed his charge was the Kev. Mr. Mac- 
Vicar, minister of the West Church, who regularly officiated 
there, under the protection of the guns of the castle. A number 
of tlie Highland ollicors, as well as the citizens, attended on Mr. 

^ “The Highlamlers by -whom the Prince was surrounded, in the 
license and extravagance of this joyful momciit, fired their })ic*ces repeatedly, 
and one of these having been accidentally loaded with ball, the bullet 
grazed a young lady’s temple, as she waved her handkerchief from a balcony 

Miss Nairne, a lady with whom the author had the ideasiire of being 

acquainted. ‘ Thank God,’ said she, the instant she recovered, ‘ that the 
accident happened to me, whose principles are known. Had it befallen 
a Whig, they would have said it was done on purpose,”’ — Waverley. 
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MacVicar's ministry, in the course of which he not only prayed 
for King George, but stoutly asserted his right to the throne. 
This was represented to Charles Edward by some of his followers, 
aQ a piece of unjustifiable insolence, deserving of punishment ; 
but the Prince wisely replied that the man was an honest fool, 
and that he would not have him disturbed. I do not know if 
it was out of gratitude for this immunity, but Mr. MacVicar 
on the following Sunday added to his prayers in behalf of King 
George, a petition in favour of the Chevalier, which was worded 
thus : — “ As to this young person who has come among us 
seeking an earthly crown, do thoh, in thy merciful favour, give 
him a heavenly one.” 

A good deal of inconvenience had arisen in consequence of 
the banking companies having retreated into the castle, carrying 
with them the specie which supplied the currency of the country. 
A third proclamation was issued, inviting these establishments 
to return to the town and resume the ordinary course of their 
business ; but, like the clergy, the bankers refused to listen to 
the invitation. They, as well as the clergy, did not probably 
place much confidence in the security offered. 

It is now time to take a more general view of the effects which 
the battle of Prestonpans, or of Gladsmuir,^ as the Jacobites 
preferred calling it, had produced upon the affairs of the young 
Adventurer. 

Until that engagement the Chevalier could not be said to 
possess a spot of Scotland, save the ground which was occupied 
by his Highland army. The victory had reversed this ; and 
there was no place within the ancient kingdom of his ancestors, 
except the castles of Edinburgh and Stirling, and the four 
small garrisons on the Highland chain, which d[ired disavow his 

^ They affected this name to reconcile the victory to some ancient 
metrical prophecies which happen to fix on Gladsmuir as a field of battle 
In which the Scottish should be victorious : — 

“ On Gladsmuir sail the battle be,” 

saith the Book of Prophecies . — Printed by Andro Hart, Edinburgh, 1615. 

Gladsmuir is a long mile from the actual place of conflict in 1745. 
Indeed, the old soothsayer seems to have had a better judgment for 
selecting a field of battle than Sir John Cope. Gladsmuir is a large bold open 
heath, on which his cavalry would have had full room to act, and he him- 
self a commanding situation. It must be always subject of wonder that 
he did not halt to receive the Highlanders there, instead of cooping himself 
up in a pinfold at Preston, and waiting for their attack. 
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authority and abide by the consequences. It was therefore a 
question of high import to decide in what manner this splendid 
advantage could be best improved. It was the opinion of many 
at the time, and has been repeated since, and was, it is said, 
originally the predominant sentiment of Charles Edward himself, 
that the blow at Prestonpans should be followed up as speedily 
as possible by an irruption into England. This, it was said, 
would rouse the spirits of the English Jacobites, surprise the 
Government while in a state of doubt and want of preparation, 
and, in short, give the readiest prospect of completing a counter- 
revolution. On consideration, however, the Prince, from reasons 
of the most cogent nature, was compelled to renounce an enter- 
prise which was, perhaps, not uncongenial to his daring temper. 
He could not but be sensible that his army, after the battle, 
was reduced nearly one-half, by the number of Tlighlanders who, 
according to their uniform custom, returned home to deposit 
with their families the booty which they had taken in the field. 
This was not aU ; he was as yet deprived of the assistance of 
Lovat, MacLeod, and Sir Alexander MacDonald, upon whom 
he had rested as main supports of his enterprise. These 
three chiefs might have augmented his forces to six or seven 
thousand men, with which strength he might have approached 
the English Borders, not without hopes of striking an important 
blow. But, besides the relics of Sir John Copers dragoons, 
several British regiments, recalled from Flanders, had already 
reached England; and six thousand Dutch troops had, as in 
the insurrection in 1715, been supplied by the States of Holland, 
as an auxiliary contingent which they were bound to send over 
to England in case of invasion. These regiments, indeed, were 
chiefly Swiss and German troops in Dutch pay, who had been 
made prisoners by the French, and enjoyed their liberty under 
parole that they should not bear arms against his Most Christian 
Majesty or his allies. There was, therefore, some doubt 
whether they could regularly have taken a part in the British 
civil war. It wfis understood that the French Government had 
made a remonstrance against their being employed, founded on 
the terms of the capitulation. But the laws of war, as well as 
others, have their points of casuistry; and since the troops 
were sent to Britain, it can be little doubted that, being there, 
it must have been with the resolution of fighting, although 
at a later period, when the Chevalier actually had in 

67 
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bis camp a French force, they were withdrawn from the 
conflict. 

It must be also remembered that, in advancing into England, 
the Chevalier, without being certain of any friends in the South, 
must have abandoned all chance of supplies from France, which 
he could only hope to receive in small quantities by means of 
Montrose, Dundee, and other ports on the north-eastern coast ; 
while, at the same time, he must have withdrawn from a junction 
with all tlie recruits whom he expected from the Highlands, 
and from the great clans, which he still hoped might join him. 

To conclude, the British and Dutch forces were drawing to 
a head at Newcastle, under Field-Marshal Wade, to a number 
already superior to that of the Highland army. 

Having such a force in front, the advance of the Chevalier 
into England with 1800 or 2000 men would have been an act 
of positive insanity. There remained only another course — 
that he should endeavour to augment his army by every means 
in his power, and prepare himself for the prosecution of his 
adventure before he went farther. 

With this purpose, the public money was levied in every 
direction, and parties were despatched as far as Glasgow, which 
city was subjected to payment of J&5000 sterling. The utmost 
exertion was made to collect the arms which had been taken 
from the vanquished in the field of battle; and various gifts 
were received into the Prince's exchequer from individuals, 
who, too old or too timid to join him, took this mode of show* 
ing the interest which they felt in his cause. 

The news of the victory, in the meantime, animated the 
Jacobites in every quarter of the kingdom, and decided many 
who had hitherto stood neutral. Officers were appointed to 
beat up for volunteers, and did so with success ; many Lowland 
gentlemen joined the ranks of the rebels, — General Gordon of 
Glenbucket brought down 400 men from the upper part of 
Aberdeenshire ; Lord Ogilvie led a body of 600 from Strath- 
more and the Meams ; Lord Pitsligo, a nobleman of the most 
irreproachable character, and already in an advanced stage of 
life, took the field at the head of a squadron of north-country 
gentlemen, amounting to 120 in number; Lord Lewis Gordon, 
brother of the Duke, undertook to levy considerable forces in his 
own country, though his brother, disgusted, perhaps, with the 
recollection of 1715, declined to join the Chevalier's standari 
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The new forces were organised in all possible haste. Two 
troops of cavalry were formed as guards, one of which was 
placed under the command of Lord Elcho ; the other, first des- 
tined to the son of Lord Kenmure, who declined to join, was 
finally conferred on the unfortunate Lord Balmerino. A troop 
of horse -grenadiers was placed under the command of the 
equally unfortunate Earl of Kilmarnock. This nobleman, if 
his early education is considered, could scarcely have been ex- 
pected to have enrolled himself as an adherent of the cause 
which cost him so dear. In the 1715, being then only twelve 
years old, he appeared in arms with his father in behalf of the 
Government, at the head of 1000 men, whom the influence of 
the family had raised in Ayrshire. He had also enjoyed a pen- 
sion from George II.*b Government. But his wife, Lady Ann 
Livingston, daughter of James, Earl of Linlithgow and Cal- 
lander, was a zealous Jacobite, and it is supposed converted her 
husband to that unhappy faith. Lord Kilmarnock was also in 
embarrassed circumstances, and his ambition was awakened by 
the gleam of success which shone on the Prince’s standard at 
Prestonpans, and which induced him to take the step which 
cost him his life. Mr. Murray, the secretary, desirous of a mili- 
tary as well as a civil command, made some progress in levy- 
ing a regiment of hussars, designed for the light -cavalry duties, 
which were commanded under him by an Irish ofiicer in the 
French service, named Lieutenant-Colonel Bagot. 

While recruits of considerable rank were thus joining the 
standard, the camp at Duddingston assumed a more regular 
and military appearance — the Highlanders being, with some 
difficulty, prevailed upon to occupy the tents which had fallim 
into their possession, declaring, however, that they did so only 
out of respect to the Prince’s orders, as these hardy people pre- 
ferred the open air, even in the end of a Scottish autumn. 
The tents were very indifferently pitched, and only half in- 
habited, so that the appearance of the camp was extremely 
irregular. 

It may here be noticed that the behaviour of the Highlanders 
was, upon the whole, exemplary. Some robberies were, indeed, 
committed in the vicinity of Edinburgh by persons in High- 
land dresses and wearing white cockades, but they were con- 
sidered as having been perpetrated by ordinary thieves, who 
had used the Princess uniforin as a disguise. On some occasions 
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the Highlanders forgot themselves, and presented their pieces 
at the citizens to extort money, but the moderation of the de- 
mand bore a strange disproportion to the menacing manner in 
which it was enforced. It was generally limited to a penny, 
a circumstance strongly expressive of the simplicity of this 
singular people. 

The court at Holyrood was in those halcyon days of Jaeo- 
bitism so much frequented by persons of distinction that it 
might almost have been supposed the restoration had already 
taken place. The fair sex, in particular, were dazzled with the 
gallant undertaking of a young and handsome Prince so unex- 
pectedly successful, and the young men, of course, if in the 
least biassed in favour of the politics of the softer sex, found 
it difficult to differ from their opinions. In the eyes of the 
public, the young Chevalier, whether from policy or a natural 
good disposition, showed no sentiments but such as were hon- 
ourable and generous; and many anecdotes were circulated 
tending to exalt his character in the general opinion. It was 
said, for example, as Charles rode through the field of battle at 
Prestonpans, that an officer describing the bodies with which it 
was covered as being those of his enemies, he replied, that he only 
beheld with regret the corpses of his fathers misguided subjects. 
It was more certain, that when the Chevalier proposed to the 
court of London to settle a cartel for prisoners, and when that 
proposal was refused, he was strongly advised to consider those 
English captives who were in his hands as hostages for the 
lives of such of his own party as might become prisoners to the 
enemy. But Charles Edward uniformly rejected this proposal, 
declaring that it was beneath him as a Prince to make threats 
which he did not intend to execute, and that he would never, 
on any account, or under any provocation, take away the lives 
of unoffending men in cold blood, after having spared them in 
the heat of action. 

Another opportunity occurred in which Charles had the 
means of exhibiting the same tone of generosity after his return 
from Prestonpans. He had established a blockade around the 
castle of Edffiburgh ; this could, in fact, do little more than 
occasion inconvenience to the garrison, by depriving them of 
fresh provisions, for of salted stores they had an abundant 
supply ; there was no great prospect, therefore, of reducing 
BO strong a place by the effects of famine, nor did the Governor 
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take much notice of a proclamation forbidding any one to carry 
provisions to the castle under pain of death. A few shots 
fired on the Highland guards were the only acknowledgment 
of the insult ; but after this had lasted a few days General 
Preston, the Governor of the fortress, sent a message to the 
Lord Provost and magistrates, declaring that unless the com- 
municatitjn with the city was opened he would cannonade the 
town, and lay it in ashes. When this threat was communicated 
to the Chevalier, to whom the aifrighted citizens naturally 
carried their appeal, he observed, that nothing could be more 
imjust than to make the city responsible for the actions of an 
armed force which was not under their control ; that he might, 
by a parity of reasoning, be summoned to evacuate the capital, 
or yield up any other axlvantage, by tlie same threat of destroy- 
ing the city ; and that, therefore, he would not permit his 
teelings, on the present occasion, to interrupt the plain course 
which his interest recommended. But to intimidate General 
Preston, the Chevalier caused him to be informed, that if he 
fired on the city of Edinburgh, ho would, in retaliation, cause 
the General's house, at Valleyfield, in Fife, to be burnt to the 
ground. The stout veteran received the threat with scorn, 
declaring that if Valleyfield were injured, the English vessels 
of w’ar in the firth should in revenge receive instructions to 
burn down Wemyss Castle, which is built on a rock overhanging 
the sea. This castle was the property of the Earl of Wemyss, 
whoso eldest son, Lord Elcho, was in the Prince's camp. For- 
tunately this exasperating species of warfare was practised on 
neither side. General Preston, in pity to the entreaty of the 
inhabitants, consented to suspend the cannonade until he should 
receive orders from St. James's. 

Some misapprehension, however, having taken plac.e about 
the tenns of this kind of armistice, General Preston, according 
to his threat, opened a fire upon the city. The confusion was 
great j the garrison made u sally to dislodge the rebels firom 
some posts near the castle ; the streets were swept with cart- 
lidge-shot, and several of the inhabitants as well as High- 
landers were slain. It is said that the Governor engaged in 
this sort of warfare, in order to induce the rebel army to remain 
before the fortress ; and that he caused letters to fall into the 
hands of their council, expressing feai-s of a scarcity of provi- 
sions, so as to determine them to adopt the course of continuing 
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the blockade. Charles, however, feeling, or affecting to feel, 
much interest for the distress of the inhabitants, gave orders to 
open the communication with the castle, and the cannonade in 
consequence ceased. 

All this conduct on the part of the Adventurer was so far 
politic, as well as generous. But there were at the bottom of 
this apparent lenity and liberality private feuds, which rendered 
the Chevalier's opinions and doctrines less acceptable to some 
of those who immediately approached his person than to the 
adherents who only beheld events at a distance. For this 
purpose I will transcribe the manner in which his councils 
were conducted, as it is given by Lord Elcho. 

“ The Prince formed a council which met regularly eveiy 
morning in his drawing-room. The gentlemen whom he called 
to it were the Duke of Perth, Lord Lewis Gordon, Lord 
George Murray, Lord Elcho, Lord Ogilvie, Lord Pitsligo, 
Lord Nainie, Lochiel, Keppoch, Olanranald, Glencoe, Loch- 
garry, Ardshiel, Sir Thomas Sheridan, Colonel O'Sullivan, 
Glenbucket, and Secretary Murray. The Prince, in this 
council, used always first to declare what he himself was for, 
and then he asked everybody's opinion in their turn. There 
was one-third of the council whose principles were, that kings 
and princes can never either act or think wrong ; so, in conse- 
quence, they always confirmed w^hatever the Prince said. The 
other two-thirds thought that kings and princes thought 
sometimes like other men, and were not altogether infallible, 
and that this Prince was no more so than others, and therefore 
begged leave to differ from him when they could give sufficient 
reasons for their difference of opinion. This very often was 
no hard matter to do ; for as the Prince and his old governor, 
Sir Thomas Sheridan, were altogether ignorant of the ways 
and customs of Great Britain, and both much for the doctrine 
of absolute monarchy, they would very often, had they not been 
prevented, have fallen into blunders which might have hurt the 
cause. The Prince could not bear to hear anybody differ in 
sentiment from him, and took a dislike to everybody that did ; 
for he had a notion of commanding this army as any general 
does a body of mercenaries, and so let them know only what 
he pleased, and expected them to obey without inquiring 
further about the matter. This might have done better had 
his favourites been people of the country ; but as they were 
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Irish, and had nothing to risk, the people of fashion that had 
their all at stake, and consequently ought to be supposed pre- 
pared to give the best advice of which they were capable, 
thought they had a title to know and be consulted in what was 
for the good of the cause in which tliey had so mucli concern ; 
and if it had not been for their insisting strongly upon it, the 
Prince, when he found that his sentiments were not always 
approved of, would have abolished this council long ere lie did. 

“ There was a very good paper sent one day by a gentleman 
in Edinburgh, to be perused by this council. The Prince, 
when he heard it read, said that it was below his dignity to 
enter into such a reasoning with subjects, and ordered the 
paper to be laid aside. The paper afterwards was printed, 
under the title of The Princess Declaration to the People of 
England, and is esteemed the best manifesto published in those 
times, for those that were printed at Rome and Paris were 
reckoned not well calculated for the present age. 

“The Prince created a committee for providing the army 
with forage. It was composed of Lord ElcJio, President ; — 
Graham of Duntroon, whom they called Lord Dundee; Sir 
William Gordon of Park, Hunter of Burnside, Haldane of 
Lanark, and his son ; Mr. Smith, and Mr. Hamilton. They 
issued out orders in the Princess name to all the geiitlomen^s 
houses who had employments under the Government, to send 
in certain quantities of hay, straw, and corn, upon such a day, 
under the penalty of military execution if not complied with, 
but their orders were very punctually obeyed. 

“ There were courts-martial sat every day for the discipline 
of the army, and some delinquents were punished with death.” 

Charles Edward, while he exercised at Holyrood the digni- 
fied hospitality of a Prince, and gave entertainments to his 
most distinguished followers, and balls and concerts to the 
ladies of the party, of whom the Duchess of Perth and Lady 
Ogilvy formed conspicuous persons, omitted not the attention 
that might become a prudent general. He visited the camp 
almost every day, exercised and reviewed his troops fre- 
quently, and often slept in the camp without throwing off his 
clothes. 

While the internal management of the Prince’s affairs, civil 
and military, was thus regulated, no time was lost in applying to 
every quarter from which the insurgents might expect assistance. 
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Immediately after the battle of Prestoupans, the Prince had 
despatched a confidential agent to France ; the person entrusted 
with this mission was Mr. Kelly, already mentioned as an ac- 
complice in the Bishop of Kochester^s plot. He had instruc- 
tions to magnify the victory as much as possible in the eyes of 
the French King and Ministry, and to represent how fair the 
Prince’s enterprise bade for success, if it should now receive the 
effective support of his Most Christian Majesty. This mission 
was not entirely useless, though it may be doubted whether the 
French Ministers considered the opportunity as being so favour- 
able as was represented. Vessels were despatched from time to 
time with money and supplies, although only in small quantities. 
One of these vessels arrived at Montrose with £5000 in money, 
and two thousand five hundred stand of arms. There came 
over in this vessel Monsieur de Boyer, called Marquis D’EguiUes, 
son of a president of the Parliament of Aix, with one or two 
officers connected with those already engaged in the undertaking. 

The Prince received the Marquis D’Eguilles with much 
studied ceremony, affecting to regard him as the accredited 
agent of the King his master. The Chevalier also gave out 
that the Marquis had brought him letters from the King of 
France in which he promised his assistance, and asserted more 
specifically that his brother, Henry Benedict, calling himself the 
Duke of York, was to be despatched to Britain immediately at 
the head of a French army. This news raised the spirits of the 
insurgents to a very high pitch ; for an attempt at invasion was 
so obviously the policy of the French court at this period that 
nobody had the least difficulty in believing it. 

Three more ships arrived from France at Montrose and 
Stonehaven. A train of six brass four-pounders, and in each 
vessel two thousand five hundred stand of arms and £1000 in 
money were received on this occasion. Some Irish officers also 
came by these vessels. To intercept such communications, 
Rear-Admiral Byng entered the Firth of Forth with four or five 
ships of war, which obliged the cavalry of the insurgents to scour 
the coast by nightly patrols. 

Neither was the Prince remiss in endeavouring to extend 
the insurrection in Scotland. We have mentioned already that 
MaePherson of Cluny had been taken prisoner in his house by 
the Prince’s soldiers and carried to Perth as a captive. WhOe 
in that city he had been released upon coming under the same 
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83 the clans already in ai'ms. On returning, there- 
fore, to his house in Badenoch, he had called his men together 
and led three hundred MacPhersons to join the Chevalier's 
standard at Edinburgh. 

But though Cluny, the son-in-law of Lovat, had thus chosen 
his part, the crafty old chief himself continued to hesitate and 
to retain the mask of pretended loyalty to George the Second. 
Charles Edward corresponded with him, both by means of his 
secretary Hugh Fraser and by that of MacDonald of Barris- 
dide, a partisan, who affected in a peculiar manner the ancient 
Highland character, and was, therefore, supposed to be acceptable 
to Lord Lovat. Through the medium of these agents Charles 
stimulated the chiefs ambition by every object which he could 
suggest ; and while he pretended to receive as current coin the 
apologies which the old man made for delaying his declaration, 
he eagerly urged him to redeem the time which had been lost 
by instantly raising his clan. 

Lovat still hesitated. President Forbes possessed over him 
that species of ascendency which men of decided and honest 
principles usually have over such as are crafty and unconscien- 
tious. Lovat was driven, therefore, upon a course of doubtful 
politics by which he endeavoured to give the Chevalier such 
underhand assistance as he could manage without, as he hoped, 
incurring the guilt of rebellion. Whilst, therefore, he made 
to the President empty protestations of zeal and loyalty to the 
Government, he maintained a private correspondence, expres- 
sing equally incOicient devotion to the Prince; and without 
joining either party, endeavoured to keep fair terms with both 
till he should make himself of such importance as to cast the 
balance between them by his own force. 

The vacillation and duplicity of Lord Lovat was the more 
unhappy for the cause which he finally adopted, because his 
example lost all the weight which a decisive resolution would 
have given it in the eyes of those who looked upon him as a 
model of cautious wisdom. It is generally allowed in the 
Highlands that had Lovat taken arms in the beginning of the 
affair the two great chiefs. Sir Alexander MacDonald of Sleat 
and MacLeod of MacLeod, would certainly have done the same. 
The power of these three chiefs would have nearly doubled the 
numbere which the Chevalier collected from other quarters ; nor 
would it be too much to assert that with so great a force the 
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Chevalier might have ventured upon an instant march to England 
after the battle of Prestonpans and made a fair experiment of 
what impression he could have effected in that coimtry while the 
full freshness of victory shone upon Iiis arms. But Lovat had 
proposed to himself to exercise the influence which he possessed 
over these island chiefs in a very different manner. He had 
formed a plan of uniting their men from the island of Skye and 
elsewhere with the MaePhersons, under the command of Cluny ; 
the Macintoshes, the Farquharsons, and other branches of the 
Clan Chattan, over whom he possessed considerable influence ; 
with these he proposed to form a northern army at the pass of 
Corryarrack, which would, as he calculated, probably have 
amounted to five or six thousand men, and might, at his own 
option, have been employed in a decided manner, either for the 
purpose of effecting a restoration of the Stewarts, or for that of 
putting down the unnatural rebellion against King George, as 
might happen eventually best to suit the interests of Simon, 
Lord Lovat. 

This plan was too obviously selfish to succeed. The two 
chiefs of MacLeod and MacDonald of Sleat became aware of 
Lovat^s desire to profit by their feudal power and following, 
and thought it as reasonable to secure to themselves the price 
of their own services. The ambiguous conduct and delays of 
Lord Lovat inclined the two chiefs to listen to the more sincere 
and profitable counsel of Lord President Forbes, who exhorted 
them by all means to keep their dependents from joining in the 
rebellion ; and, finally, persuaded them to raise their vassals in 
behalf of the reigning sovereign. 

The President was furnished with means of conviction more 
powerful than mere words. Government having, as already 
noticed, placed a hundred commissions of companies at the 
disposal of this active and intelligent judge, he was enabled 
still further to improve his influence among the Highlanders, 
by distributing them among such clans as were disposed to 
take anns in behalf of the Government. Both Sir Alexander 
MacDonald and MacLeod were prevailed upon to accept some 
of these commissions ; and when Alexander MacLeod of Muir- 
avonside, a sincere addierent of the Chevalier, went to Skye for 
the purpose of inducing them to join the Prince, he found that 
they h^ committed themselves to the opposite party, in a 
degree far more active than the political principles which they 
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had hitherto professed gave the slightest reason to expect. 
The other chiefs among whom commissions were distributed, 
were the Lord Seaforth, the Earl of Sutherland, Lord Reay, 
Sir Robert Monro of Foiilis, the Master of Ross, and the Laird 
of Grant. The companies which were raised under these com- 
missions, were ordered to assemble at Inverness, and thus a 
northern army of loyalists w^is on foot about the end of October, 
in the rear of the rebels, wliilo the increasing forces under 
Marshal Wade threatened to prevent the possibility of any 
attempt upon England. 

The defection of MacDonald and MacLeod r(3iidered altogether 
abortive Lo vat's plan of a northern army of Highlanders as- 
sembling at Corryarrack, and it might have been expected that 
he would now have been forced openly to adopt cither one side 
or the other. But, ingenious in overreaching himself, the wily 
old man imagined he had invented a scheme by w hich he could 
render Charles Edward such iu>sistance as would gieatly forw ard 
Ids enterprise, w’hile, at the same time, he might himself avoid 
all personal responsibility. 

This plan, which he finally adopted, wjis, that his eldest 
son, tlie Master of Lovat, should join the Adventurer with 
seven or eight hundred of his best-armed and most warlike 
followM^rs, and take upon himself the whole guilt of the re- 
bellion ; * while he, the father, should remain at home, affecting 
a neutrality between the contending parties, and avoiding all 
visible accession to the insiiiTection. Even wlion he adopted 
the unnatural scheme of saving himself from personal danger 
by making a cat’s-yjaw of his eldest son, tlie old lord inter- 
posed so many doubts and delays, that the Master of Lovat, 
who was a noble and gallant gentleman, shed tears of rage 
and indignation at the tniin of dark and treacherous intrigue 
in w'hich he was involved, and flung into the fire the white 

1 The victory obtained by the Chevalier deteniiined his sentiments ; 
and in presence of many of his vassals, being urged by an emissary of the 
Prince to “throw off the mask,” he dung down his hat and drank snccess 
to the young adventurer by the title which he claimed, and confusion to 
the While Horse and all his adherents. But with the Machiavelism in- 
herent in his nature he resolved that his own personal interest in the 
insurrection should bo as little evident as possible, and determined that 
his sou whose safety he was bound by the laws of God and man to prefer 
to his own, should be his stalking-horse, and in case of need, his scaiie- 
goat 
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cockade which his father had commanded him to assume, yet 
refused for a time to let him display in the field. ^ 

When Lovat finally took the resolution of despatching his 
son, with the best part of his clan, to the assistance of Charles 
Edward, a resolution which was not adopted without much 
hesitation and many misgivings, he feigned, with characteristic 
finesse, an apology for his march. It was pretended that some 
of the rebel clans had driven a great prey of cattle from the 
country of Lovat, and that the Master was obliged to march 
with his clan for the purpose of recovering them. It was even 
averred, that, advancing too near the insurgent army, the 
Frasers were obliged to join them by actual compulsion. 

It is singular to remark how the craft of Lovat disappointed 
his own expectations. He had doubtless desired to give real 
assistance to the insurrection, for he could hardly suppose that 
his neighbour, the Lord President, was imposed on by his 
pretext of neutrality ; and he must have feared being called to 
a severe account, if tranquillity was restored under the old 
government. And yet, notwithstanding the interest he took in 
Charles's success, he delayed his son's junction with the rebel 
forces BO late as to deprive that Prince of the assistance of the 
Frasers in his march into England, which was begun before the 
Master of Lovat commenced his journey southward. This 
delay induced the young nobleman to halt at Perth, where he 
united his corps with other reinforcements designed for the 
Prince's army. Thus, the indirect policy of Lord Lovat, while 
it led him to contribute aid to Charles's cause, in such a manner 
as to ruin himself with Government, induced him, at the same 
time, to delay and postpone his assistance until the period was 
past when it might have been essentially useful 

The Chevalier was aware of the difficulties of his situation, 
and not inclining to remain at Edinburgh, like Mar at Perth, 
while they thickened around him, was disposed to supply by 
activity his want of numerical force. Having, therefore, re- 
ceived all such supplies tis he seemed likely to bring together, 
he informed his council abruptly that he designed to march for 

^ It appears from the evidence of Fraser of Dumballoch and others, 
upon Lord Lovat’s trial, that all this while the threats and ai::gumeuts of 
the father were urging the son (afterwards the highly>esteemed General 
Fraser) to a step of which he disapproved, and that he was still more 
disgusted by the duplicity and versatility with which his father qualified 
It 
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Newcastle, and give battle to Marshal Wade, who, he was con- 
vinced, would fly before him. This proposal seems to have 
been exclusively the suggestion of the sanguine temper which 
originally dictated his enterprise. His father^s courtiers, who 
endeavoured to outvie each other in professing doctrines of 
unlimited obedience, had impressed the young man with an early 
belief that his father’s cause, as that of an injured and banished 
monarch, was that of Heaven itself, and that Heaven would 
not fail to befriend him, if he boldly asserted those rights with 
which Providence had invested him. He believed the opinions 
of his English subjects to be the same in which he himself 
had been brought up. The manner in which the populace of 
Edinburgh had received him, and the unexpected and decisive 
victory at Prestonpans, both confirmed him in his sanguine con- 
fidence of success ; and he was strongly j)ersuaded, that even 
the paid soldiers of the English would hesitate to lift their 
weapons against their rightful Prince. 

These sentiments, though they might well suit a Prince bom 
and educated like Charles Edward, were too vague and visionary 
to gain the approbation of his council. 

To his proposal of marching into England, it was replied 
that the Scottish army which he now commanded, consisting 
only after every augmentation of upwards of 6500 men, was 
far beneath the number necessary to compel the English to 
accept him as their sovereign ; that, therefore, it would be time 
enough for him to march into that country when he should be 
invited b> his friends there, either to join them or to favour 
their rising in arms. Secondly, it was urged, that as Marshal 
Wade had assembled most of the troops in England, or lately 
arrived from Flanders, at Newcastle, with a view to a march 
into Scotland, it would be better to let him advance than to 
go forward to meet him, because in the former case he must 
of necessity leave England undefended, and exposed to any 
insurrection of the Jacobites, or to the landing of the French 
armament, which the Marquis D’Eguilles and the Prince him- 
self seemed daily to expect. 

The council also observed that it was the Prince s interest, 
as it was understood to be the King of France’s -advice and 
opinion, to postpone a decisive action as long as possible, because, 
in case of his sustaining a defeat, the French ministers would 
send no troops to support him, and the loss would be irretriev- 
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able; whereas the longer the insurgents remained unbroken 
and in force, the greater would be the interest and encourage- 
ment which their allies would have in affording them effectual 
assistance. To these arguments the Prince only replied by 
again asserting that he was confident the French auxiliary force 
would be landed by the time he could cross the Border ; and 
that he possessed a strong party in London and elsewhere, who 
would receive him as the people of Edinburgh had done. To 
which tlie members of his council could only answer that they 
hoped it might prove so. They then dispersed for the night. 

The next morning the debate was renewed, and the Prince 
again proposed to march into England and fight Marshal Wade. 
As he found the council in no more complacent a. humour than 
they had been the day before, ne was induced for the time to 
be silent upon the main proposition in debate, and limit his 
proposal to a march to the Borders, in order that the troops 
might be kept in activity, and make some progress in learning 
their duty. This was agreed to, and orders were given out 
that the army should be ready to rendezvous at Dalkeith, and 
to march forward at the word of command. 

On the evening of that same day, the Chevalier, for the 
third time laid before his officers, then assembled in his own 
apartment, the proposal for a march upon Newcastle. To the 
objections which had been formerly offered, he replied, by saying, 
in a positive manner, I see, gentlemen, you are determined to 
stay in Scotland and defend your country ; but I am not less 
resolved to try my fate in England, though I should go alone.*^ 

It being at, length dear that the Prince’s determination was 
taken, and that they could not separate themselves from his 
project without endangering his person, and raining the expe- 
dition irretrievably. Lord George Mumiy and the other counsel- 
lors thought of obtaining some middle conclusion betwixt their 
own plan of remaining in Scotland, and that of the Prince 
for marching directly to fight Marshal Wade. Lord George 
Murray, therefore, proposed, that since the army must needs 
enter England, it should be on the western frontier; they 
would thus, he calculated, avoid a hasty collision with the 
English army, which it was their obvious interest to defer, and 
wo^d, at the same time, afford the English an opportunity to 
rise, or the French to land their troops, if either were disposed 
to act upon it If, on the contrary, Marshal Wade should 
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march across the country towards Carlisle, in order to give 
them battle, he would be compelled to do so at the expense 
of a fatiguing march over a mountainous country, while the 
Highlanders would fight to advantage among hills not dissimilar 
to their own. This plan of the western march was not instantly 
adopted, but the Chevalier at length came into it^ rather than 
abandon his favourite scheme of moving soutliward. 

On the 3l8t of October 1745 Charles Edw^ard marched out 
of Edinburgh at the head of his guards, and of Lord Pitsligo^s 
horse ; they rendezvoused at Dalkeith, where they were joined 
by other corps of their army from the camp at Duddingston, 
and different quarters. Here the Adventurer’s army was sepa- 
rated into two divisions. 

One of these consisted of the Athole Brigade, Perth’s, 
Ogilvie^s, Roy Stewart’s, and Glenbucket’s of foot regiments ; 
Kilmarnock’s and the hussars, of horse ; with all the baggage 
and the artillery. This division was commanded by the Duke 
of Perth, and took the western road towards Carlisle. At 
Ecclefechan they were compelled, by the badness of the roads, 
to leave a part of their baggage, which, after they had marched 
on, was taken possession of by the people of Dumfries. 

The other column of the Highland army consisted chiefly of 
the three MacDonald regiments, Glengarry’s, Clauranald’s, and 
Keppoch’s, with Elcho and Pitsligo’s horse ; this division was 
commanded by the Prince in person. On the 5tli of November, 
after halting two days at Kelso, they marched to Jedburgh, 
thus taking a turn towards the west. Their original demon- 
stration to the eaiitw'ard was designed to alarm Marshal Wade, 
and to prevent his taking any measures for moving towards 
Carlisle, their real object of attack. On Monday, the 8th, the 
Prince, marching by Hawick and Hagiehaugh, took post at the 
village of Brampton, in England, with the purpose of facing 
Wade, should he attempt to advance from Newcastle in the 
direction of Carlisle. ✓ 

In the meantime, the colmnu under the Duke of Perth, 
consisting chiefly of Lowland regiments, horse, and artillery, 
advanced more to the westward, and reached Carlisle. This 
town had long lieen the principal garrison of England upon the 
western frontier, and many a Scottish army had, in former days, 
besieged it in Hain. The walls by wdiich it was surrounded 
were of the period of Henry VIII., improved by additional 
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defences in the time of Queen Elizabeth. The castle, situated 
upon an abrupt and steep eminence, and surrounded by deep 
ditches on the only accessible point, was very ancient, but 
strong from its situation and the thickness of its walls. Upon 
the whole, although Carlisle was in no respect qualified to stand 
a regular siege, yet it might have defied the efforts of an enemy 
who possessed no cannon of larger calibre than four-pounders. 

It was a considerable discouragement to the Highland 
leaders that their men had deserted in great numbers. The 
march into England was by no means popular among the 
common soldiers, who attached to the movement some super- 
stitious ideas of misfortune, which must necessarily attend their 
crossing the Border. When the army of the Prince marched 
off from Dalkeith, it was upwards of 6500 strong, and they 
were computed to have lost by desertion at least 1000 men 
before the one column arrived at Brampton, and the other in 
the vicinity of Carlisle. 

The town of Carlisle showed a spirit of defence. The 
mayor, whose name was Pattison, was at the trouble to issue a 
proclamation to inform the citizens that he was not Paterson, 
a Scottishman, but Pattison, a true-born native of England, 
determined to hold out the town to the last The commandant 
of the castle, whose name was Durand, and who had lately been 
sent down to that important situation, was equally vehement in 
his protestations of defence. 

The Duke of Perth, who commanded the right column of 
the Prince’s army, thought it necessary, notwithstanding these 
adverse circumstances, to attempt the reduction of this import- 
ant place. He opened, therefore, a trench on the oast side of 
the town, and in two days afterwards began to construct a 
battery. On seeing these operations, the town of Carlisle, and 
its valiant Mayor, desired to capitulate. The Duke of Perth 
refused to accept of their submission unless the castle sur- 
rendered, but allowed them a reasonable time for determination. 
The consequence was, that both town and citadel surrendered, 
on condition that the privileges of the community should be 
respected, and that the garrison, being chiefly militia, should 
be allowed to retire from the town, after delivering up their 
arms and horses, and engaging not to serve against the Chevalier 
for the space of twelve months. This capitulation was signed 
by the Duke of Perth and Colonel Durand, whose defence 
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must have been but a sorry one, since during the shoi t siege 
there was only one man killed and another wounded in the 
besieging army. 

On the 17th of November the Prince himself made a 
triumphal entry into Carlisle. The inliabitants, who entertained 
no affection for his cause, receivefl him coldly ; yet they could 
not help expressing a sense of the gentleness with which they 
had been treated by the Duke of Perth, whose conduct towards 
them had been generous and liberal. Their expressions of 
gratitude, and those of favour which the Prince thought him- 
self obliged to bestow upon the Duke, were productive of great 
injury to the cause, by fostering the jealousy which subsisted 
between Lord George Murray and his Grace. We have already 
noticed that this discord htid its origin as early as the time 
when the Duke and Lord George first joined the Prince at 
Perth, and that the Secretary Murray had sought to gratify 
his own ambition by encouraging the pretensions of the Duke 
of Perth (whom he found an easy, practicable person, very will- 
ing to adopt his suggestions), in preference to those of Lord 
George Murray, who, though an officer of much higher military 
talents, was haughty, blunt, and not unwilling to combat the 
opinions of the Prince himself, far more those of his favourite 
secretary. 

There being thus a sort of jealousy betwixt these eminent 
persons, Lord George considered the preference given to the 
Duke of Perth, to command the proceedings of the siege of 
Carlisle, as an encroachment upon his own pretensions; he 
regarded also, or seemed to regard, the Duke’s religion, being a 
Catholic, as a disqualification to his holding such an ostensible 
character in the expedition. Under the infiuenco of these feel- 
ings, he wrote a letter to the Prince, during the time of the 
siege, in which he observed he was sorry to see that he did not 
possess his Royal Highness’s confidence, and that, although a 
Lieutenant-General, others were employed in preference to him ; 
for these reasons, he perceived he was likely to be of more 
service as a volunteer than as a general ofiicer ; so that he 
begged his Royal Highness’s acceptance of the resignation of 
his commission in the latter capacity. The Chevalier intimated 
to him, accordingly, that his resignation was accepted. 

But, however acceptable the preference given to the Duke 
of Perth over Lord George Murray might be to Secretaiy 

68 
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Murray, and to the immediate peraonal favourites of the Prince, 
the Duke’s principles and tenets being more acceptable to them 
than those of an uncompromising soldier of high rank, there 
was a general feeling of anxiety and apprehension spread 
through the bulk of the army, who had a much higher opinion 
of the military capacity of Lord George than of that of the 
Duke, though partial to the extreme good -nature, personal 
valour, and gentlemanlike conduct of the latter. The principal 
persons, therefore, in the army, chiefs, commanders of corps, 
and men who held similar situations of importance, united in a 
petition, which was delivered to the Prince at Carlisle, praying 
that he would be pleased to discharge all Roman Catholics 
from his councils. This request was grounded upon an allega- 
tion which had appeared in the newspapers, stating that the 
Prince was altogether guided by the advice of Roman Catholics, 
and comparing Sir Thomas Sheridan to his grandfather, James 
the Second's fatlier-confessor, the Jesuit Petre. In allusion to 
the surrender of Carlisle, the petition expressed an affected 
alarm upon the subject of Papists assuming the discussion and 
decision of articles of capitulation, in which the Church of Eng- 
land was intimately concerned. To mark the application of 
the whole, the Prince was entreated to request Lord George 
Murray might resume his command. To this last article of the 
petition the Prince returned a favourable answer ; to the rest 
he waved making any reply. Thus the intrigue was for a 
period put a stop to, which, joined to his own rough and un- 
courtly style of remonstrance, had nearly deprived the insurgents 
of the invaluable services of Lord George Murray, who was 
undoubtedly the most able officer of their party. 

The Prince might not have found it easy to extricate him- 
self from this difficulty had the Duke of Perth remained tena- 
cious of the advantage which he had gained. He could not, 
indeed, be supposed to admit the principle of a petition, which 
was founded on the idea that the religion which he professed 
was a bar to his holding high rank in the Prince's service, and 
accordingly repelled with spirit the objections to his precedence 
on this ground. But when it was pointed out to him that 
Charles could not at that moment adhere to his resolution in 
his favour, without losing, to the great disadvantage of his 
affairs, the benefit of Lord George Murray’s services, he at once 
professed his willingness to serve in any capacity, and submit 
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to anything, by which the interest of Charles and the expedi- 
tion might bo most readily promoted. 

While the Prince lay at Carlisle he received intelligence 
which showeil that his successes in Scotland had been but 
momentary, and of a kind which had not made any serious im- 
pression upon the minds of the people. The populace of the 
towns of Perth and Dundee had already intimated their dislike 
of the Stewart cause, and their adherence to the House of 
Hanover. Upon the birth-dny of King George, the populace 
in both places asscmlded to celebrate the festival with the 
customary demonstrations of joy, notwithstanding their Jacobite 
commandants, and the new magistracy which had been nomi- 
nated in both towns by the prevailing party. At Perth, the 
mol) had cooped up Mr. Oliphant of Gask, with his friimds, in 
the couneil-lioiise, and shots and blows had been exchanged 
betwixt tlie parties. At Dundee, Fotheringham, the Jacobite 
governor, had been driven from the town, an<l although both he 
and Gask had been able to reassert their authority on the suc- 
ceeding day, yet the temporary success of the citizens of both 
places showed that the popular opinion was not on the side of 
Prince Charles. 

A more marked expression of public feeling was now ex- 
hibited in the metropolis. The force which had restrained the 
general sentiment in Edinburgh was removed by the march ol' 
the Higlilaiid army towards England. The troops from the 
castle had resumed possession of the deserted city. The Lord 
Justice-Clerk, the Lords of Scsj^ioii, the Sb(3rilfs of the tJiree 
counties of Lothian, with many other Wliig gentlemen who 
had left the town on the approach of the rebels, had re-entered 
Edinburgh in a kind of solemn procession, and had given orders 
to prosecute the levy of 1000 men, formerly voted to Govern- 
ment. General Handyside also had marched into the capital 
on the 14th of November, with Price's and Ligonieris regiments, 
which had come from Newcastle; also the two regiments of 
dragoons who had behaved so indifTcrently at Prestonpans. 
The towns of Glasgow, Stirling, Paisley, and Dumfries, were 
also embodying their militia; and Colonel John Campbell, 
then heir of the Argjle family, Iwid arrived at Inverary, and 
was raising the feudal interest of that powerful house, as well 
as the militia of the county of Argyle. 

All these were symptoms that showed the frail tenure of 
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the Ohevalier^s influence in Scotland, and that it was not, in 
the Lowlands at least, likely to survive long the absence of the 
Highland army. 

Neither were the Highlands in a safe situation, so far as the 
Princess interest was concerned Lord Loudon was at Inver- 
ness with the MacLeods and MacDonalds of Skye, and over- 
awed the Jacobites north of Inverness, as well as those of Naim 
and Moray. It is tnie. Lord Lewis Gordon, who commanded 
in Banff and Aberdeenshire, had raised three battalions for the 
Prince, commanded by Moir of Stonywood, Gordon of Abachie, 
and Farquharson of Monaltry. The rest of Charles’s reinforce- 
ments lay at Perth ; they consisted of the Frasers, as already 
mentioned, MacGiUivray of Dnimnaglas, who commanded the 
Macintoshes; the Farquharsons, the Earl of Cromarty, the 
Master of Lovat, with several detachments of MacDonalds of 
various tribes, and one hundred and fifty of the Stewarts of 
Appin. A large body of MacGregors lay at Doune, under the 
command of MacGregor of Glengyle, and kept the country in 
great awe. All these troops made a considerable force ; those 
at Perth, in particular, together with Glengyle’s people, amounted 
to between three and four thousand men, as good as any the 
Prince had in his army, and Colonel MacLauchlan was despatched 
to order them immediately to march and join their countrymen‘s 
in England. 

In those circumstances several of the Prince’s followers 
were much surprised when, in a council at Carlisle, the sanguine 
youifg Adventurer proposed that they should without delay 
pursue their march to London, as if the kingdom of England 
had been wholly defenceless. It was objected that the Scottish 
gentlemen had consented to the invasion of England in the 
hope of being joined by the English friends of the Prince, or in 
expectation of a descent from France ; without one or other of 
these events they had never, it was stated, undertaken to effect 
the restoration of the Stewart family. To this the Prince 
answered that he was confident in expecting the junction of a 
strong party in Lancashire, if the Scots woidd consent to march 
forward. D’Eguilles vehemently affirmed his immediate expecta- 
tion of a French landing ; and Mr. Murray, who was treasurer 
as well as secretary, assured them that it was impossible to 
stay longer at Carlisle for want of money. All these were 
urgent reasons for marching southward. 
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Whether the Prince had any stronger reasons than he avowed 
for believing in the actual probability of a J acobite rising which 
he averred, will probably never be exactly known. It is certain 
that many families of distinction were understood to bo engaged 
to join the Prince in 1740, provided he appeared at the head of 
a French force, and with a certain quantity of money and arms ; 
but the same difficulties occurred in England which he had 
encountered on his first landing in Scotland. The persons who 
had come under an agreement to join, under certain conditions, 
in a perilous enterprise, considered themselves as under no 
obligation to do so when these conditions were not complied 
with. It is probable, neverthless, that many of those zeious 
and fanatical partisans, which belong to every undertaking of 
the kind, and are usually as desperate in their plans as in their 
fortunes, might, since his entering England, have opened a com- 
munication with the Prince, and excited his own sanguine 
temper by their representations. But, at the same time, it is 
pretty clear that the Prince had no information of such credit 
as to be laid before his council ; at least, if it were so, it was 
never seen by them ; nor were there any indications of a formed 
plan of insurrection in his favour, although there seemed a strong 
disposition on tlie part of the gentry in Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and Wales to embrace his interest. As for Lord George 
Murray, and the counsellors who differed in opinion from Charles, 
they assented to the advance into England merely lest it might 
be said that, by their restiveness, the Prince had lost the chance 
of forming a union with his English friends, or profiting by a 
descent from France. 

The army was now reduced to about 4400 men, out of which 
a garrison of two or three hundred were to be left in Carlisle ; 
with the remainder it was now resolved to march to London by 
the Lancashire road, although, including the militia and newly- 
jaised regiments, there were upwards of 6000 men under arms 
upon the side of the Government, who lay directly in their way. 
It would, therefore, seem that the better course would have 
been to have waited at Carlisle until the reinforcements arrived 
from Perth ; but this proposal was made and overruled. On 
the 21st of November the Prince marched from Carlisle, and 
arrived that night at Penrith, Lord George Murray command- 
ing the army as general under him. He halted a day at Pen- 
rith, with the puipose of fighting Field-Marshal Wade, who had 
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the Chevalier's influence in Scotland, and that it was not, in 
the Lowlands at least, likely to survive long the absence of the 
Highland army. 

Neither were the Highlands in a safe situation, so far as the 
Prince's interest was concerned Lord Loudon was at Inver- 
ness with the MacLeods and MacDonalds of Skye, and over- 
awed the Jacobites north of Inverness, as well as those of Nairn 
and Moray. It is true, Lord Lewis Gordon, who commanded 
in Banff and Aberdeenshire, had raised three battalions for the 
Prince, commanded by Moir of Stonywood, Gordon of Abachie, 
and Farquharson of Monaltry. The rest of Charles's reinforce- 
ments lay at Perth ; they consisted of the Frasers, as already 
mentioned, MacGillivray of Drumnaglas, who commanded the 
Macintoshes; the Farquharsons, the Earl of Cromarty, the 
Master of Lovat, with several detachments of MacDonalds of 
various tribes, and one hundred and fifty of the Stewarts of 
Appin. A large body of MacGregors lay at Doune, under the 
command of MacGregor of Glengylo, and kept the country in 
great awe. All these troops made a considerable force ; those 
at Perth, in particular, together with Glengyle’s people, amounted 
to between three and four thousand men, as good as any the 
Prince had in his army, and Colonel MacLauchlan was despatched 
to order them immediately to march and join their countrymen’^ 
in England. 

In those circumstances several of the Prince's followers 
were much surprised when, in a council at Carlisle, the sanguine 
youflg Adventurer proposed that they should without delay 
pursue their march to London, as if the kingdom of England 
had been wholly defenceless. It was objected that the Scottish 
gentlemen had consented to the invasion of England in the 
hope of being joined by the English friends of the Prince, or in 
expectation of a descent from France ; without one or other of 
these events they had never, it was stated, undertaken to effect 
the restoration of the Stewart family. To this the Prince 
answered that he was confident in expecting the junction of a 
strong party in Lancashire, if the Scots woidd consent to march 
forward. D'Eguilles vehemently affirmed his immediate expecta- 
tion of a French landing ; and Mr. Murray, who was treasurer 
as well as secretary, assured them that it was impossible to 
stay longer at Carlisle for want of money. All these were 
urgent reasons for marching southward. 
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Whether the Prince had any stronger reasons than he avowe<J 
for believing in the actual probability of a Jacobite rising which 
he averred, will probably never be exactly known. It is certain 
that many families of distinction were understood to bo engaged 
to join the Prince in 1740, provided be appeared at the head of 
a French force, and with a certain quantity of money and arms ; 
but the same difficulties occurred in England which he had 
encountered on his first lauding in Scotland The persons who 
had come under an agreement to join, under certain conditions, 
in a perilous enterprise, considered themselves as under no 
obligation to do so when these conditions were not complied 
with. It is probable, neverthless, that many of those zealous 
and fanatical partisans, which belong to every undertaking of 
the kind, and are usually as desperate in their plans as in their 
fortunes, might, since his entering England, have opened a com- 
munication with the Prince, and excited his own sanguine 
temper by their representations. But, at the same time, it is 
pretty clear that the Prince had no information of such credit 
as to be laid before his council ; at least, if it were so, it was 
never seen by them ; nor were there any indications of a formed 
plan of insurrection in his favour, although there seemed a strong 
disposition on the part of the gentry in Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and Wales to embrace his interest. As for Lord George 
Murray, and the counsellors who differed in opinion from Charles, 
they assented to the advance into England merely lest it might 
be said that, by their restiveness, the Prince had lost the chance 
of forming a union with his English friends, or profiting* by a 
descent from France. 

The army was now reduced to about 4400 men, out of which 
a garrison of two or three hundred were to be left in Carlisle ^ 
with the remainder it was now resolved to march to London by 
the Lancashire road, although, including the militia and newly- 
raised regiments, there were upwards of 6000 men under arms 
upon the side of the Government, who lay directly in their way. 
It would, therefore, seem that the better course would have 
been to have waited at Carlisle until the reinforcements arrived 
from Perth ; but this proposal was made and overruled. On 
the 2l8t of November the Prince marched from Carlisle, and 
arrived that night at Penrith, Lord George Murray command- 
ing the army as general under him. He halted a day at Pen- 
rith, with the purpose of fighting Field-Marshal Wade, who bad 
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made a demonstration towards Hexham, to raise the siege of 
Carlisle ; but who had marched back, on account, as was alleged, 
of a heavy snowstorm. Wade was now an old man, and his 
military movements partook of the slowness and irresolution of 
advanced age. The Prince, neglecting the old marshal, pushed 
southward, resumed his adventurous march, and advanced 
through Lancaster to Preston, where the whole army arrived 
on the 26th. They marched in two divisions, of which the 
first, commanded by Lord George Murray, comprehended what 
were called the Lowland regiments, that is to say, the whole 
army except the clans; although the greater part so called 
Lowland, were Highlanders by language, and all of them by 
dress, the Highland garb being the uniform of all the infantry 
of the Jacobite army. The Prince himself at the head of the 
clans properly so called, each of which formed a regiment, led 
the way on foot, with his target on his shoulder, sharing the 
fatigues of his hardy followers. Tho little army was compelled, 
for convenience of quarters, to move, as we have said, in two 
divisions, which generally kept half a day*s march separate from 
each other. 

These adventurous movements, from the very audacity of 
their character, — for who could have supposed them to be 
hazarded on vague expectations 1 — struck a terror into the Eng- 
lish nation, at which those who witnessed and shared it were 
afterwards surprised and ashamed. It was concluded that an 
enterprise so desperate would not have been undertaken with- 
out Some private assurances of internal assistance, and every 
one expected some dreadful and widely-spread conspiracy to 
explode. In the meantime, the people remained wonderfully 
passive. ** London,” says a contemporary, writing on the spur 
of the moment, *‘lies open as a prize to the first comers, 
whether Scotch or Dutch ; ” and a letter from the poet Gray to 
Horace Walpole paints an indifference yet more ominous tq 
the public cause than the general panic : “ The common people 
in town at least know how to be afraid ; but we are such un- 
common people here” (at Cambridge) “as to have no more 
sense of danger than if the battle had been fought where and 
when the battle of Cannae was. I heard three sensible, middle- 
aged men, when the Scotch were said to be at Stamford, and 
actually were at Derby, talking of hiring a chaise to go to 
Caxton (a place in the highrc^) to see the Pretender and 
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Highlanders as they passed.” A further evidence of the feel* 
ings under which the public laboured during this ciisis is to be 
found in a letter from the well-known Sir Andrew Mitchell to 
the Lord President.^ “ If I had not,” says the writer, “ lived 
long enough in England to know the natural bravery of the 
people, particularly of the better sort, I should, from their 
behaviour of late, have had a very false opinion of them ; for 
the least scrap of good ikjws exalts them most absurdly, and 
the smallest reverse of fortune depresses them meanly.” 

In fact, the alarm was not groundless ; not that the number 
of the Chevalier’s individual followers ought to have been an 
object of serious, at least of permanent tilarm, to so great a 
kingdom ; but because, in many counties, a great proportion of 
the landed interest were Jacobitically disposed, although, with 
the prudence which distinguished the opposite party in 1688, 
they declined joining the invaders until it should appear 
whether they could maintain their ground without them. 

In the meantime, the unfortunate Piinco marched on in full 
confidence in his stars, his fortunes, and his strength, like a 
daring gambler, encouraged by a run of luck which was hitherto 
extraordinary • but his English friends remained as much palsied 
as his enemies, nor did anything appear to announce that general 
declaration in his favour which he had Jissertcd with so much 
confidence. 

On arriving at Preston, in Lancashire, Lord George Murray 
had to combat the superstition of the soldiers whom he com- 
manded The defeat of the Duke of Hamilton in the great 
Civil War, with the subsequent misfortune of Brigadier Mac- 
intosh in 1715, had given rise to a belief that Preston w^as to 
a Scottish army the fatal point, beyond which they were not to 
pass. To counteract this superstition, Lord Gcfjrge led a part 
of his troops across the Kibble Bridge, a mile beyond Preston, 
at which town the Chevalier arrived in the evening. The 
spell which arrested the progress of the Scottish troops was 
thus supposed to be broken, and their road to London was con- 
sidered as laid open. 

The people of Preston received Charles Edward with several 
cheers, which were the first he had heard since entering Eng- 
land ; but on officers being appointed to beat up for recruits, 
no one would enlist. When this was stated to the Prince, he 
^ Cullodea Papers. 
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continued, in reply, to assure his followers with unabated con 
fidence, that he would be joined by all his English friends when 
they advanced as far as Manchester ; and Monsieur D'EguilleB, 
with similar confidence, offered to lay considerable wagers 
that the French either had already landed or would land with- 
in a week Thus the murmurers were once more reduced to 
silence. 

During this long and fatiguing march, Charles, as we have 
already said, shared with alacrity the fatigues of his soldiers. 
Ho usually wore a Highland dress and marched on foot at the 
head of one of the columns, insisting that the infirm and aged 
Lord Pitsligo should occupy his carriage. He never took 
dinner, but, making a hearty meal at supper, threw himself 
upon his bed about eleven o^clock, without undressing, and rose 
by four the next morning, and, as he had a very strong consti- 
tution, supported this severe labour day after day. In all the 
towns where the Highland army passed, they levied the public 
revenue with great accmacy ; and where any subscriptions had 
been levied in behalf of Government, as was the case in most 
considerable places, they exacted an equivalent sum from each 
subscriber. 

On the march between Preston and Wigan the road was 
thronged with people anxious to see the army pass by, who 
expressed their good wishes for the Prince’s success ; but when 
arms were offered to them, and they were invited to enroll 
themselves in his service, they unanimously declined, saying in 
excuse they did not understand fighting. On the 29th, when 
the Prince arrived at Manchester, there was a still stronger 
appearance of favour to his cause ; bonfires, acclamations, the 
display of white cockades, solemnised his arrival, and a con- 
siderable number of persons came to kiss his hand and to offer 
their services. About two hundred men of the populace were 
here enlisted, and being embodied with the few who had before 
joined his standard, composed what was termed the Manchester 
regiment. The officers were in general respectable men, en- 
thusiasts in the Jacobite cause ; and Mr. Townley, a gentle- 
man of good family and considerable literary accomplishments, 
was named colonel of the regiment. But the common soldiers 
were the very lowest of the populace. All this success was of 
a character very inferior to that which the Prince had promised 
and which his followers expected ; yet it was welcome, and was 
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regarded as the commencemeut of a rising in their favour, bo 
that even Lord George Murray, when consulted by a friend 
whether they should not now renounce an expedition which 
promised so ill, gave it as his opinion that, before doing so, 
they should advance as far as Derby, undertaking that, if they 
were not joined by the English Jacobites in considerable num- 
bers at that place, he would then propose a retreat. 

The Highland army advanced accordingly to Derby ; but in 
their road through Macclesfield, Leek, Coiigleton, and other 
places, were received with signs of greater aversion to their 
cause than they had yet experienced, so that all hopes founded 
on the encouragement they had received from the junction of 
the Manchester Regiment were quite obscured and forgotten. 

They now also began to receive notice of the enemy. Colonel 
Ker of Gradon nearly surprised a party of English dragoons, 
and made prisoner one Weir, a principal spy of the Duke of 
Cumberland, whom the Highland officers were desirous of 
sending to instant execution. Lord George Murray saved him 
from the gallows, and thus obtained some valuable information 
concerning the numbers and position of the enemy. Accuracy 
in these particulars was of the last consequence, for, having 
arrived at Derby, Charles might be said to be at the very crisis 
of his fate. He was within 127 miles of London, and at the 
same time less than a day’s march of an army of 10,000 and 
upwards, which had been originally assembled under General 
Ligonier, and was now commanded by his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland, who had his headquarters at Litch- 
field, somewhat farther from the metropolis than those of 
Charles Edward. On the other hand, another English army, 
equal in numbers to theii- own, was moving up along the west 
side of Yorkshire, being about this time near Ferrybridge, two 
or three marches in the rear of the Scottish invaders, who were 
thus in danger of being placed between two fires. 

Besides these two armies George the Second was himself 
preparing to take the field at the head of his own Guards. For 
this purpose they were marched out of London and encamped 
upon Finchley Common. Several regiments who had served 
abroad were destined to compose this third army, and form the 
defence of the capital, should its services be required. 

The Prince showed no abatement of the high confidence 
which he had hitherto entertained of success. It seems to have 
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been his idea to push forward at the head of his active troops, 
and, eluding the Duke of Cumberland (which, from their 
mutual position with respect to London, he would not have 
found difficult, being the nearest to the capital by nearly a day^s 
march), to press forward upon the metropolis, and dispute the 
pretensions of the reigning monarch beneath its very w^s. He 
continued to entertain the belief that George the Second was a 
detested usurper, in whose favour no one would willingly draw 
his sword ; that the people of England, as was their duty, still 
nourished that allegiance for the race of their native princes 
which they were bound to hold sacred ; and that, if he did but 
persevere in his daring attempt, Heaven itself would fight in 
his cause. His discourse, therefore, when at table, at Derby, 
was entirely about the manner in which he should enter 
London, whether on foot or horseback, or whether in Lowland 
or Highland garb; without hinting at the possibility of his 
having to retreat without making the final experiment on the 
faith and fortitude of the English. He remained at Derby for 
nearly two days to refresh his forces. 

On the morning of the 5th of December Lord George 
Murray, with all the commanders of battalions and squadrons, 
waited on the Prince and informed him that it was the opinion 
of all present that the Scots had now done everything that 
could be expected of them. They had marched into the heart 
of England, through the counties represented as most favour- 
able to the cause, and had not been joined, except by a very 
insignificant number. They had been assured also of a descent 
from France to act in conjunction with them ; but of this there 
had not been the slightest appearance ; nevertheless. Lord 
George stated that if the Prince could produce a letter from 
any English person of distinction, containing an invitation to 
the Scottish army either to march to London or elsewhere, they 
were ready to obey. If, however, no one was disposed to 
intermeddle with their affairs, he stated they must be under the 
necessity of caring for themselves, in which point of view their 
situation must be considered as critical The army of the 
Duke of Cumberland, ten thousand strong, lay within a day's 
march in front, or nearly so ; that of Marshal Wade was only 
two or three marches in their rear. Supposing that, neverthe- 
less, they could give both armies the slip, a battle under the 
walls of London with George the Second's army was inevitabla 
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He urged that with whomsoever they fought they could not 
reckon even upon victory without such a loss as would make 
it impossible to gather in the fruits which ought to 1‘ollow it ; 
and that four or five thousand men were an army inadequate 
even to taking possession of the city of Loudon, although un- 
defended by regular troops, unless the populace were strongly 
in his fevour, of which good disposition some friend would 
certainly have informed them if any such had existed. 

Lord George Murray, to these causes for retreat, added a 
plan for a Scottish campaign, which he thought might be prb- 
secuted to advantage. In retreating to tliat country the 
Prince had the advantage of retiring upon his reinforcements, 
which included the body of Highlanders lying at Perth, as well 
as a detachment of French troops which had been lauded at 
Montrose under Lord John Drummond. He therefore requested, 
in the name of the persons present, that they should go back 
and join their friends in Scotland, atid live or die with them. 

After Lord George had spoken, many of the council ex- 
pressed similar opinions. The Duke of Perth and Sir John 
Gordon only proposed penetrating into Wales, to give the 
people there an opportunity to join. To this was opposed the 
necessity of fighting with the Duke of Cumberland with un- 
equal numbers, and j)erhaps with Marshal Wade also, who was 
likely to strain every nerve to come up in their rear. 

Charles Edward heard these arguments with the utmost 
impatience, expressed his determination to advance to London, 
having gained a day’s march on the Duke of Cumberland, and 
plainly stigmatised as traitors all who should adhere to any 
other resolution. He broke up the council and used much 
argument with the members in private to alter tlieir way of 
thinking. The Irish officers alone seemed convinced by his 
reasoning, for they were little accustomed to dispute his 
opinions; and besides, if made prisoners, they could only be 
subjected to a few months’ imprisonment, as most of them had 
regular commissions in the French service. But at length the 
Chevalier, knowing that little weight would be given to their 
sanction, and finding that his own absolute commands were in 
danger of being disobeyed, was compelled to submit to the 
advice or remonstrance of the Scottish leaders. 

On the 5th, therefore, in the evening, the council of war 
was again convoked, and the Chevalier told them, with sullen 
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resignation, that be consented to return to Scotland, but at 
the same time informed them that in future he should call 
no more councils since he was accountable to nobody for his 
actions excepting to Heaven and to his Father, and would, 
therefore, no longer either ask or accept their advice. 

Thus terminated the celebrated march to Derby, and with 
it every chance, however remote, of the Chevalier’s success in 
his romantic exjiedition. Whether he ought ever to have 
entered England, at least without collecting all the forces which 
he could command, is a very disputable point ; but it was clear 
that whatever influence he might for a time possess, arose from 
the boldness of his advance. The charm, however, was broken 
the moment he showed, by a movement in retreat, that he had 
undertaken an enterprise too difficult for him to achieve. 


CHAPTER LXXX 

Ketreai of the Highland Amy from Derby— It re-entera Scotland 

1745 

Upon the 6th of December the Highland army began its retreat 
northward. As they marched in the gray of the morning the 
men did not at first perceive in what direction they were 
moving ; but so soon as the daylight gave them the means of 
perceiving that they were in retreat, an expression of deep regret 
and lamentation was heard among the ranks — with such confi- 
dence had these brave men looked forward to a successful issue, 
even in the precarious situation in which they were placed. 

It was also observed that from the time the retreat com- 
menced the Highlanders became more reckless in their conduct. 
They had behaved with exemplary discipline while there 
remained any possibility of conciliating the inhabitants. The 
English might then stare with wonder on men speaking an 
unknown language, wearing a wild and unwonted dress, and 
bearing much of the external appearance of barbarians, but 
their behaviour was that of an orderly and civilised people. 
Now, when irritated by disappointment, they did not scruple 
to commit plunder in the towns and villages through which 
they passed ; and several acts of violence induced the country 
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people not only to fear them as outlandish strangers but to hate 
them as robbers. In the advance they showed the sentiments 
of brave men, come, in their opinion, to liberate their fellow- 
citizens ; — in the retreat they were as caterans returning from 
a creagh. They evinced no ferocity, however, and their rapine 
was combined with singular simplicity. Iron being a scarce 
commodity in their own country, some of them were observed, 
as they left Derby, to load themselves with bars of it, which 
they proposed to carry down to Scotland with them ! 

The behaviour of the Prince also tended to dishearten the 
soldiers. He seemed to conduct himself on the retreat as if he 
were no longer commander of the army. Instead of taking 
the vanguard on foot, at the head of his people, with his target 
at his back, as had been his custom during the advance, he now 
lingered behind his men, so as to retard them, and then rode 
forward and regained his place in the column ; he showed, in 
short, obvious marks of being dejected and out of humour. 

The few English insurgents by whom the Prince had been 
joined were divided in opinion whether they should follow 
this retrogade movement, which coincided so ill with their 
more sanguine liopes, or remain behind, and desert the cause. 
Morgan, one of these English volunteers, came up to Vaughan, 
a gentleman of the same country, and observed, in a tone of 
surprise, that the army were going to Scotland ; “ Be it so,” 
answere<l Vaughan, “ I am determined to go with them where* 
ever their course lies.” Morgan replied, with an oath, it was 
better to be hanged in England than starved in Scotland. He 
had the misfortune to be hanged accordingly, while Vaughan 
escaped, and died an officer in the Spanish service. 

The people of the country, who had shown them little good- 
will upon their advance, appeared more actively malevolent 
when they beheld the Scots in retreat and in the act of pillaging 
the places they passed through. At a village near Stockport 
the inhabitants fired upon the patrols of the Highlanders, who, 
in retaliation, set fire to the pl^. Most of the country people 
were in arms, and all stragglers were killed or made prisoners. 
The sick men, also, of the Jacobite army, who were necessarily 
left behind the march, were killed or treated with violence. 
On the 9th of December the army approached Manchester ; but 
in that city which had lately appeared so friendly, they now 
encountered opposition, A violent mob was in possession of 
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the town, and opposed the quartermasters of the Chevalier’s 
army. Two battalions and two squadrons were detached to 
support the quartermasters, by whom the mob was dispersed. 
£2500 was demanded from the town in consequence of this 
riot. On leaving the place the mob even pursued and fired 
upon the rear of the Chevalier’s army, although they uniformly 
retreated so soon as the rearguard faced about. The temper 
of the people, however, served to show how little reliance could 
at any time have been placed upon their attachment. 

The Duke of Cumberland, who, as I already said, was lying 
at Litclifield, while Prince Charles was at Derby, did not learn 
for two days that the Highlanders had left Derby for Ashbum 
on the 6th ; and did not commence any pursuit until the 8th, 
when the Duke marched northward with all his cavalry, and 
a number of infantry mounted upon horses furnished by the 
neighbouring gentry. The troops advanced with the utmost 
spirit. The retreat of the Scottish army, whose advance had 
been regarded with a vague apprehension of terror, was natur- 
ally considered as an avowal of their inability to execute their 
purpose ; and it was concluded by the regular soldiery that 
they were pressing upon the flight of a disappointed and dis- 
heartened body of adventxirers, who had failed in an attempt 
to execute a desperate object. The English troops also felt in 
spirits, as being under the command of a Prince of the blood, 
of undoubted experience and courage, who had arrived in Britain 
in time to assert the cause of his father, and to fix upon his 
head the crown which had been so boldly stmok at. They 
anticipated little opposition from an enemy in full retreat, and 
whom, it might be supposed, a brisk attack would throw into 
utter disorder; their cavalry, therefore, pressed forward in 
spirits and by forced marches. 

On their part the Highlanders retreated with speed, regu- 
larity, and imabated courage. Lord George Murray, to vindicate 
the sincerity of his attachment to the cause he had embraced, 
undertook the charge of the rearguard, the post of danger 
and of honour. This frequently detained him a considerable 
time beyond the march of the main body, more especially for 
the purpose of bringing up the baggage and artillery of the 
army, which, from the bad weather and bad state of the roads, 
was perpetually breaking down, and detained the rearguard 
considerably. 
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Towards the evening of the 17th of December the Prince, 
with the main body of his army, had entered the town of 
Penrith, in the county of Cumberland. Lord George Murray 
had, ill tlie meanwhile, been delayed so much by those various 
accidents, that he was forced to pass the night six miles in the 
rear, at the town of Shap. The Glengarry regiment of High- 
landers were at that time in charge of the rearguard ; and at 
Shap Lord George found Colonel Roy Stewart, with another 
small regiment of 200 men. In the meantime the Chevalier 
had determined to halt at Penrith until he was joined by his 
rearguard. 

Next day, being the 18th of December, Lord George Murray 
marched with both the corps which we have mentioned. The 
march began, as usual, before daybreak ; but when it became 
broad daylight he discovered the village of Clifton, which is 
within three or four miles south of Penrith, and the heights 
beyond it, crowned with several parties of cavalry, drawn up 
betwixt him and tlic ^ullage. The Highlanders, you must be 
reminded, had in former times an aversion to encounter the 
Lowland horse ; but since their success at Prestonpans they had 
learned to despise the troops of whom they formerly stood in 
awe. They had been instructed, chiefly by the standing orders 
of Lord George Murray, that if they encountered the cavalry 
manfully, striking with their swords at the heads and limbs of 
the horses, they might be sure to throw them into disorder. 
The MacDonalds, therefore, of Glengarry, on receiving the word 
of command to attack tliose horsemen who appeared disjx^sed 
to interrupt their passage, stript off their plaids without hesita- 
tion, and rushed upon them sword in hand. The cavalry in 
question were not regulars but volunteers of the country, who 
had assembled themselves for the purpose of harassing the rear 
of the Highland army, and giving time for the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who was in full pursuit, to advance and overtake them. 
On the fierce attack of Glengarry's men they immediately 
galloped offi but not before several prisoners were made,— among 
the rest a footman of the Duke of Cumberland, who told his 
captors that his Royal Highness was coming up in their rear 
with 4000 horse. 

Lord George Murray despatched this information to the 
Chevalier at Penrith, requesting some support, which he 
limited to 1000 men. Colonel Roy Stewart, who was charged 
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with the message, returned with orders that the rearguard 
should retreat upon Penrith. At the same time MacPherson 
of Oluny, with his clan, was sent back as far as CliftoTibridge 
with the Appin regiment, under command of Stewart of Ard 
shiel. With the assistance of these reinforcements, Lord 
George Murray was still far inferior in number to the enemy, 
yet he determined to make good his retreat. 

The Duke of Cumberland’s whole cavalry was now drawn 
up in the rear of the Highland army, upon the open moor of 
Clifton; beyond the moor, the rearguard of the Highlanders 
must necessarily pursue their retreat through large plantations 
of fir-trees, part of Lord Lonsdale’s enclosures. Lord George 
Murray foresaw an attack in this critical posture, and prepared 
to meet and repel it. He drew up the Glengarry regiment upon 
the highroad, within the fields, placed the Appin Stewarts in 
the enclosures on their left, and again the MacPherson regi- 
ment to the left of them. On the right he stationed Roy 
Stewart’s men, covered by a wall. 

The night was dark, with occasional glimpses of the moon 
The English advanced about 1000 dismounted dragoons, with 
the intention of attacking the Highlanders on the flank, while 
the Duke of Cumberland and the rest of his cavalry kept their 
station on the moor, with the purpose of operating in the rear 
of their opponents. Lord (George Murray perceived, by a 
glimpse of moonshine, this large body of men coming from the 
moor, and advancing towards the Clifton enclosures. The 
MacPherson and Stewart regiments, which were under his im- 
mediate command, were stationed behind a hedge; but Lord 
George, observing a second hedge in front, protected by a deep 
ditch, ordered his men to advance and gain possession of it. 
It was already lined on the opposite side by the enemy, who, 
as was then the custom of dragoons, acted as infantry when 
occasion required. Lord George asked Oluny his opinion of 
what was to be done : “ I will attack the enemy sword in hand,” 
replied the undaunted chief, “provided you order me.” As 
they advanced, the MaePhersons, who were nearest to the 
hedge of which they wished to take possession, received a fire 
from the soldiers who had lined it on the opposite side. Oluny, 
surprised at receiving a discharge of musketry, when he con- 
ceived he was marching against a body of horse, exclaimed, 
**What the devil is this!” Lord George Murray replied, 
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“ There is no time to be lost — we must instantly charge I” and 
at the same time drawing his broadsword, exclaimed, “ Clay- 
more !” which was the word for attacking sword in hand. 
The MacPhersons rushed on, headed by their chief, with iin- 
controllable fury ; they gave their Qre, and then burst, sword 
in hand, through the hedge, and attacked the dragoons by whom 
it was lined. Lord Ceorge himself headed the assault, and in 
dashing through the hedge lost his bonnet and wig (the latter 
being then universally worn), and fought bare-headed, the 
foremost in the skirmish. Colonel lloncywood, who com- 
manded the dragoons, was left severely w'oundcd on the spot, 
and his sword, of considerable value, fell into the hands of the 
chief of the MacPhersons. The dragoons on the right were 
compelled, with considerable loss, to retreat to their jjarty on 
the moor. At the same moment, or nearly so, another body 
of dismounted dragoons pressed forward upon the highroad, 
and were repulsed by the Glengarry regiment, and that of John 
Roy Stewart. The Highlanders were with difficulty recalled 
from the pursuit, exclaiming that it was a shame to see so 
many of the King’s enemies standing fast upon the moor with- 
out attacking them. A very few of the MacPhersons, not 
exceeding twelve, who ventured too far, were cither killed or 
taken. But the loss of the English was much more consider- 
able, nor did they feel disposed to renew the attack upon the 
rear of the Highlanders. Lord George Murray sent a second 
message to the Prince, to propose that he should detacb a re- 
inforcement from the main body, with which he offered to 
engage and defeat the cavalry opposed to liim. The Prince, 
doubtful of the event, or jealous of his general, de, dined to 
comply with this request. 

On receiving this answer, Ijord George Murray retreated to 
Penrith, and united the rearguard with the main body ; and it 
seems that the Puke of Cumb^-rland became satisfied that a 
good deal of risk might be in cm red by a precipitate attack on 
the Highland army, since he <li(l not again repeat the experi- 
ment.^ The next day Charles retreated to Carlisle, and 

1 ** Cumberland and his cavalry fled with precipitation, and in such 
great confusion, that if the Prince had been provided in a sufficient nnm- 
her of cavalry to have taken advantage of the disorder, it is beyond ques- 
tion that the Duke of Cumberland and the bulk of his cavalry had been 
taken prisoners.’' — M‘PflERSO:N's MS, Memoirs^ quoted in Notes to 
WaverUy, 
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arrived there with his army on the moming of the 19th of 
December. 

It was thought desirable that the Highland garrison in that 
town should be reinforced, but it was not easy to find forces 
willing to be left behind in a place almost certain to be sacri* 
ficed. The men of the Manchester regiment, who were diS' 
heartened at the prospect of a retreat into Scotland, were pitched 
upon for this duty, together with a number of French and 
Irish. The last had little to fear, being generally engaged in 
the French service, and the English were probably of the mind 
of Captain Morgan, that hanging in England was preferable to 
starving in Scotland. 

The skirmish at Clifton seems to have abated the speed 
of the English pursuers, who no longer attempted to annoy the 
retreat of their active enemy. The Scottish army left Carlisle 
upon the 20th of December, and effected their retreat into 
Scotland by crossing the Esk at Longtown ; the river was 
swollen, but the men, wading in arm in arm, supported each 
other against the force of the current, and got safely through, 
though with some difficulty. It is said that the Chevalier 
showed both dexterity and humanity on this occasion. He 
was crossing on horseback, beneath the place where some of his 
men were fording the river, one or two of whom drifted from 
the hold of their companions, and were carried down the stream 
in great danger of perishing. As one of them passed, the 
Chevalier caught him by the hair, called out in Gaelic, “ Cohear, 
cohear that is, “Help, help!” supported the man till he 
was taken safely from the water, and thus gave himself an 
additional claim to the attachment of his followers. 

The Highland army, marching in two divisions, arrived at 
Annan and Ecclefechan on the same day, and pursued their 
road through the west of Scotland. 

While the Scottish rebels were ailvancing, the utmost alarm 
prevailed in London ; there was a sharp run upon the Bank, 
which threatened the stability of that national establishment ; 
the offers of support from public bodies showed the urgency 
of the crisis ; the theatres, for example, proposed to raise armed 
corps of real not personated soldiers. There was the more 
alarm indicated in all this, because the Highlanders, who had 
not been at first sufficiently respected as soldiers, had acquired 
by their late actions credit for valour of a most romantic cast 
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There was something also in the audacity of the attempt which 
inclined men to give Charles credit for secret resources, until 
his retreat showed that he was possessed of none except a firm 
belief in the justice of his own cause, and a confidence that it 
was universally regarded in the same light by the English 
nation. The apathy of the English had dissipated this vision, 
few or none, excepting Catholics, and a handful of Jacobites 
of Manchester, having shown themselves disposed to acknow- 
ledge his cause. The retreat, therefore, from Derby was 
considered throughout England as the close of the rebellion j 
as a physician regards a distemper to be nearly overcome when 
he can drive it from the stomach and nobler parts into the 
extremities of the body. 


OHAPTEB LXXXI 

OemrrmeM in Scotland — French Auxiliaries — Measures of the opposing 
Parties-- Battle of Falkirk— -The Duke of Ctmb&rlamd appoinied 
to the Chief Command in Scotland 

1745**746 

Thb state of Scotland had materially changed during the 
absence of the Prince and his army upon the expedition to 
Derby ; and the nation was now in the situation of one who, 
having received a stunning blow, recovers at last from his 
stupor, and aims, though feebly and with uncertainty, at retali- 
ating the injury wliich he has sustained. 

Inverness wiis in the hands of Lord Loudon, commanding 
an army composed of the MacLeods, MacDonalds of Skye, and 
other northern clans, who, to the number of two thousand 
men, had associated against the insurgents. The Earl of 
Loudon even felt himself strong enough to lay hands on Lord 
Lovat in his own castle, named Castle Downie, and brought 
him to Inverness, where he detained him in a sort of honour- 
able captivity. Fraser of Gortuleg, one of his clansmen, re- 
lieved Lovat by a stratagem. The old chief, having made his 
escape, lui-ked in the Highlands, keeping up his correspondence 
with Charles Edward. The house of Gortuleg was LovaPa 
chief residence. Matters in the north were, therefore, unfavouD 
able to the OhevaliePs cause. 
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The capital of Scotland was again in possession of the 
constituted authorities, garrisoned by a part of Marshal Wade’s 
army, which had been sent down for the purpose, and preparing 
to redeem, by a more obstinate resistance to the Highlanders 
upon their return from England, the honour which they might 
be supposed to have lost by their surrender in the September 
preceding. 

This spirit of resistance had reached the Western Border, 
where reports were generally disseminated that the Chevalier 
and his forces had been defeated in England, and were now 
flying across the Border in such extreme confusion that the 
militia and volunteers of the country would have little trouble 
in totally destroying them. For this purpose, many of the 
peasants of Dumfriesshire had assumed arms, but they showed 
little inclination to use them, when they saw the Chevalier’s 
army return in complete order, and unbroken in strength or 
spirit. 

The Highland army, after crossing the river Esk, was 
divided into three bodies. The first, consisting of the clans, 
moved with the Chevalier to Annan. Lord George Murray 
was ordered to Ecclefechan with the Athole brigade and Low- 
land regimenta Lord Elcho, with the cavalry, received orders 
to go to Dumfries, and to disarm and punish that refractory 
town. The Prince himself shortly followed with the infantry, 
which he commanded in person. 

Dumfries’s ancient contumacy to the Jacobite cause had 
been manifested, not only by their conduct in the year 1715, 
but by a recent attack upon the Chevalier’s baggage, as he 
marched into England in the November preceding. The horse 
marched thither accordingly with purposes of vengeance, and 
were speedily followed by the Prince’s own division. He laid 
a fine of £2000 upon the town, and demanded, for the use of 
the army, 1000 pairs of shoes. Some of the money required 
was instantly paid down, and for the rest hostages were granted. 
No violence was committed on the town or inhabitants, for the 
Highlanders, though they threatened hard, did not, in fact, 
commit any violence or pillage.^ 

^ The provost of Dumfries, a gentleman of family named Corsan, who 
had shown himself a staunch adherent of the Government, was menaced 
with the destruction of his honse and property. It is not very long since 
the late Mrs. MacCulloch of Ardwell, daughter of provost Corsan, told 
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The magistrates and community of Glasgow? were yet more 
guilty in the eyes of the Prince than those of the smaller town 
of Dumfries. That city had raised a body of 600 men, called 
the Glasgow regiment, many of them serving without pay, 
under the command of the Earls of Home and Glencaiiu This 
cori)s had been sent to Stirling to assist General lUakeney, the 
governor of the ciistle, to defend the passes of the Forth. 
From Stirling, the Glasgow regiment fell back with the other 
troops which had assembled there and took post at Edinburgh. 
This was with a view to the defence of the capital, since the 
Highlanders, having bent their march to the westward, were 
likely to pay Edinburgh the next visit. 

While the citizens of the capital were suffering from the 
apprehension of the neighbourhood of the rebels, those of 
Glasgow were paying the actual penalty attached to their 
presence. Clothing for the troops, and stores, were demanded 
from the town to the extent of more than XI 0,000 sterling, 
which they were compelled to pay, under the threat of militaiy 
execution. 

At Glasgow, the Prince learned, for the first time with some 
accuracy, the extent of the interest which France had taken in 
his cause, and the supplies of every kind which she had sent to 
him ; supplies which, in amoimt, remind us of those adminis- 
tered to a man perishing of famine, by a comrade, who dropt 
into his mouth, from time to time, a small shell-fish, affording 
nutriment enough to keep the sufferer from dying, but not 
sufficient to restoi c him to the power of active exertion. 

The principal part of these succours came under Lord John 
Drummond, brother to the Duke of Perth, and a general officer 
in the army of France. They consisted of his own regiment in 
the French service, called the Royal Scots ; the piquets of six 
Irish regiments ; and Fitz-James*s light horse. Of the latter, 
not more than two squadrons appear to have mustered. He 
also brought some money and military stores. Lord John 
Dnimmond had been entrusted with letters from France, giving 

your Grandfather that she remembered well, when a child of six years 
old, being taken out of her father’s house, as if it was to be instantly 
burnt. 'J'oo young to be sensible of the danger, she asked the Highland 
oMcer, who held her in his arms, to show her the Pretender, which the 
good-natured Gael did, under condition that little Miss Corsan was in 
future to call him the Prince. Neither did they carry their threats into 
execution against the provost or his mansion. 
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an account how matters had been conducted there, and what 
was designed for the assistance of the Chevalier. Charles’s 
brother, the titular Duke of York, had arrived at Paris in 
August 1745, and, on the news of the battle of Prestonpans, 
there had originated a sincere desire on the part of the French 
to assist the attempt of the House of Stewart effectually. 

The original plan was, to put the Irish regiments in the 
French service under the command of the said Duke of York, 
and place them on board of fishing-boats, which should instantly 
transport them to England. This scheme was laid aside, and 
a much greater expedition projected, under the command of the 
Duke of Richelieu, which, it was designed, should amount to 
9000 foot and 1350 horsa The troops were assembled for 
this purpose at Dunkirk, Boulogne, and Calais, and a number 
of small vessels were collected for the embarkation. The 
French, however, were so dilatory in their preparations, that 
the design took air, and the English Government, to whom the 
expedition, had it sailed during the time of Charles’s irruption 
into the west frontier, must have been highly dangerous, 
instantly ordered Admiral Vernon, with a strong fleet, into the 
Channel, and assembled an army on the coast of Kent and 
Essex. Upon this the French abandoned the expedition, the 
danger of which was greatly diminished by the retreat of the 
Highlanders from Derby. 

The Prince did not, for a long time, either hear or believe 
that this scheme of a descent in favour of his family was 
ultimately abandoned; and his confidence that the French 
continued to persevere in it led him into more than one serious 
mistake. It wjis now agitated among the Prince and his 
adherents in which way his small body of forces could be best 
employed. Some were of opinion that they ought to direct 
their march upon the capital of Scotland. It is true, that part 
of the troops which had constituted Wade’s army at Newcastle 
were now preparing to defend Edinburgh, and that the rest of 
those forces were advancing thither under the command of 
General Hawley. It was nevertheless alleged that the High- 
landers might, in this severe season, distress the English troops 
considerably, by preventing them from dividing in their winter 
march in quest of quarters, and by obliging them to keep the 
field in a body, and undergo hardships which would be destruc- 
tive to them, though little heeded by the hardy mountaineers 
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But although this scheme promised considerable advantages, 
Charles preferred another, which engaged him in the siege of 
Stirling Castle, although his best troops were very unequal to 
that species of service. The Prince was no doubt the rather 
inclin^ to this scheme, that Lord John Drummond had 
brought both battering guns and engineers from France ; and, 
thus supplied, he probably imagined that his success in sieges 
would be equally distinguished with that which he had attained 
by open war. 

Before leaving the west country, the Highlanders burnt and 
plundered the village of Lesmahagow, and particularly the clergy- 
man’s house, on account of the inliabitarits having, under that 
reverend person’s direc-tion, attacked and made prisoner Mac- 
Donald of Kinloch-Moidart, who was traversing the country 
unattended, having been sent by the Prince on a mission to 
the Western Isles.^ 

On the 3d of January Prince Charles Edward evacuated 
Glasgow, and fixed his headquarters on the following day at 
the house of Bannockburn, while his troops occupied St. 
Ninian’s, and other villages in the neighbourhood of StirHng. 
The town was summoned, and not being effectually fortified, 
was surrendered by the magistrates, although there were about 
six hundred militia within it. Some of these left the place, and 
others retired to the castle, where there lay a good gamson 
under General Blakuey, a brave and steady officer. Having 
summoned this fortress, and received a resolute refusal to 
surrender, the Chevalier resolved to open trenches without 
delay, and having brought him to this resolution, we will 
resume the narrative of what had happened in the north of 
Scotland, and also in England, that you may understand what 
new actors had now come upon this eventful stage. 

The arrival of Lord John Drummond at Montrose, already 
noticed, with his French forces, gave additional courage to 
Lord Lewis Gordon, who was levying men and money m 
Aberdeenshire in behalf of Princte Charles. He was a brave and 
active young man, brother of the Duke of Gordon, but bad m 
the beginning seemed uncertain which side to take in the civu 
turmoil. At first he is said to have offered his service to Sir 


I This unfortunate gentleman, at whose house Prince Charles la^ed 
on his first anival, and who held the office of his aide-de-camp, was after 
wards executed. 
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John Cope on his way northward. But Lord Lewis received 
little encouragement ; and affronted, it was supposed, with the 
neglect shown him by the commander-in-chief, he finally em- 
braced the cause of the Chevalier, and acted for him in 
Aberdeenshire, where his family interest and the Jacobite 
propensity of the country gentlemen gave him much influence. 
Thus strengthened, Lord Lewis was now joined by one part of 
Lord John Drummond’s auxiliaries, while the rest were sent to 
Perth to unite with Lord Strathallan, who, as we have seen, 
commanded in that city a considerable Highland reinforcement, 
destined to follow their countrymen into England had the 
Prince’s command been obeyed. 

Lord Loudon, who, on the part of the Government, com- 
manded at Inverness, was desirous to put a stop to the progress 
of Lord Lewis Gordon. For this purpose he despatched Mac- 
Leod, with 450 of his own men, and 200 Monroes, and other 
volunteers, commanded by Monro of Gulcairn, With these he 
advanced as far Jis Inverury, about ten miles from Aberdeen, 
to dispute with the Jacobite leader the command of the north 
of Scotland, On receiving intelligence of their approach, Lord 
Lewis Gordon got 750 under arms, chiefly Lowland men of 
Aberdeenshire, under Moir of Stonywood, and Farquharson of 
Monaltry, with a proportion of the Royal Scots regiment, and 
hastened against the enemy. MacLeod was nearly surprised, 
having sent many of his men to billet at a distance from the 
little town of Inverury. He had, however, time to get those 
who remained with him under arms, and to take i)osses8ion of 
the most defensible parts of the town, when Lord Lewis Gordon 
marched in at the other end of the place, and a sharp action 
of musketry commenced. It was remarkable on this occasion 
that the Islesmen who api)eared on the part of Government 
were all Highlanders in their proper garb ; and that the 
greater part of those who fought for the Stmvarts wore the 
Lowland dress, being the reverse of what was usually the case 
in the civil war. Lord Lewis Gordon, however, made his 
attack with much spirit — the firing continued severe on both 
sides — at length the Aberdeenshire men made a show of rushing 
to close combat, and the MacLeods gave way and retreated 
or fled. As the battle was fought at night, the pursuit did not 
continue far, or cost much bloodshed. The MacLeods fled as 
far as Forres, having lost about forty of their men. 
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It was generally believed of that martial clan, that they 
would have behaved with more steadiness if they had been 
fighting on the other side* Lord Lewis Gordon, after this 
success, which he obtained on the 23d of December, marched 
his men to join the general rendezvous of Charles Edward’s 
reinforcements, which was held at Perth. 

There were thus assembled at Perth the Frasers, the Mac- 
Kenzies, the Macintoshes, and the Farquharsons, all which 
clans had joined the cause since the Prince left Edinburgh ; 
there were also the various forces raised by Lord Lewis Gordon, 
together with the regiments of Royal Scots and French 
piquets, which had come over with Lord John Drummond ; 
their number, taken altogether, might amount to 4000 men 
and upwards — of whom more than one-half were as good High- 
landers as any in the Prince’s service. These reinforcements 
had, you may remember, received an order from Prince Charles 
by the hand of Colonel MacLachlan, to follow the army up to 
England. The Highlanders lying at Perth were unanimously 
disposed to follow their Prince and countrymen, and to share 
their fate. Lord Strathallan, on the other hand, supported 
by the Lowland and French oflScers, demurred to obeying this 
order. The parties were considerably irritated against each 
other on this occasion, and the dispute was not ended until the 
return of the Prince from England, when an order was trans- 
mitted from Dumfries, summoning the body of men in Perth to 
join the Prince at Stirling. 

By this junction the Adventurer’s force was augmented to 
about 9000 men, being the largest number which he ever united 
under his command. With this, as we have already said, Charles 

^ Several of the MacLeods, although they thought their Laird justified 
in refusing to join Triuce Charles, since he came wiiJiout the stipulated 
supplies of forces and money, were yet disjdeased at his yielding to Presi- 
dent Forbes’s persuasions, and raising his clan on the side ol Govennnent. 
One gentlerrmn, a subordinate chieftain of the clan, who was summoned 
to arms by MacLeod, sent to his chieftain the twenty men whicli com- 
posed his immediate followers, with a letter to iliis purpose; — ‘M)ear 
Sir — I place at your (lis})Osal the twenty men of your tribe who are under 
my immediate command, and in any other quarrel would not fail to be at 
their head ; but in the present I must go where a higher and^ more 
imperious duty calls me.” Accordingly he joined the camp of Charles 
Edward. M‘Leo(l of Raasa also took arms for the Prince, with one 
hundred men. But the MacGilliechallum, as that chief is called, had 
always asserted his independence of M*Lcod of Dunvegan. 
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formed the siege of the castle of Stirling. He opened trenches 
before the fortress on the 10th of January 1746, but was soon 
interrupted in his operations by the approach of a formidable 
enemy. 

We must now turn our eyes to a different quarter, and give 
an accoimt of the measures the English Government were 
taking for putting an end to the present disturbances. 

The Duke of Cumberland, whom we left after the skirmish 
at Clifton, did not, as already stated, renew his attempt upon 
the rear of the Highland army. But they had no sooner 
crossed the Esk than he formed the investment of Carlisle, in 
which the Highlanders had left a garrison of about 300 men. 
They refused to surrender to the Duke’s summons, conceiving, 
probably, which seems to have been the idea of Charles 
himself, that the Duke of Cumberland had no battering cannon 
at his command ; there were such, however, at Whitehaven, and 
he sent to obtain the use of them. They were placed on two 
batteries, the one commanding the English and the other the 
Scottish or North gate. The governor of the place, upon a 
breach being made, although not yet practicable, sent out a 
white flag, demanding what terms should be allowed to the 
garrison. They were informed in reply, that if they surrendered 
at discretion they woidd not be put to the sword. These 
were the only conditions, the garrison being understood to 
be reserved for the King’s pleasure. Colonel Townley, the 
commander of the Manchester Regiment, was here made 
prisoner, with about twenty of his officers, and one Mr. 
Cappoch, a clergyman, who was designed by the Prince to be 
Bishop of Carlisle. Governor Hamilton, with about 100 
Scottish men, also surrendered, as did Geohagan and other 
Irish ofiicers in the French service. The melancholy fate of 
the gentlemen included in tliis surrender might have been so 
easily foreseen, that the Chevalier was severely censured for 
leaving so many faithful adherents in a situation which neces- 
sarily exposed them to fall into the power of the Government 
which they had offended so seriously. The defence of the 
measure is, that, conceiving he might be presently recalled to 
England to aid a descent of the French, he deemed it essential 
to hold Carlisle as a gate into that country. But to this it 
may be replied, that, by blowing up the fortifications of Carlisle, 
and dismantling the castle, he might have kept that entrance 
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at all times open without leaving a giirrison in so precarious a 
situation. 

On December the 31st the Duke of Cumberland entered 
Carlisle on horseback, and presently after received the congratu- 
lations of deputies, not only from every place in the neighbour- 
hood, but from Edinburgh itself, to congratulate him upon the 
advantages which he had obtained over the rebels. 

In the meantime, the Duke’s pursuit of the Highlanders 
in person was interrupted by despatches which called him to 
London, to be ready to take the command against the projected 
invasion from France. The greater part of the infantry, which 
had been lately under his command, when his headcpiarters 
were at Litchfield, was now marched to the coasts of Kent and 
Sussex, being the readiest force at hand in case the descent 
should actually take place. It wiis at the same time, however, 
resolved, that sucli part of the Duke’s army (being chiefly 
cavalry) as had followed him to the neighbourhood of Carlisle, 
should continue their march northward, and unite themselves 
with the troops which had long lain at Newcastle under the 
command of Field-Marshal Wade. This aged otficer had not 
been alert in his movements during the winter campaign, par- 
ticularly in his march for the relief of Carlisle, and was there- 
fore removed from his command. 

General Henry Hawley was in the meantime named by the 
Duke of Cumberland to the command of the forces destined to 
follow the Highland army. Hawley w^as an officer of military 
experience, but dreaded and disliked by the soldiers as a man 
of a severe and even savage disposition ; and although person- 
ally brave, yet of a temper more fitted to obey than to command. 
This general had been a lieutenant in Evans’s dragoons at the 
battle of Sheriffmuir, and as he fought in the right wing of the 
Duke of Argyle’s army, he had seen the success of the cavalry 
when engaged with Highlanders, This experience had given 
him a poor opinion of the latter force, and he had frequently 
been beard to impute the miscarriage of General Cope to that 
officer’s cowardice and want of conduct, and to affirm that 
a very different result might be expected from an encounter 
betwixt Highlanders and dragoons, when the last were properly 
led on to action. 

With these feelings of confidence in himself, and with that 
experience of the Highland mode of fighting which his campaign 
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in 1715 was supposed to have given him, General Hawley 
marched into Scotland at the head of a force which, when joined 
by the troops already at Edinburgh, amounted to 8000 men, 
two-thirds of whom were veterans. The rest consisted of up- 
wards of a thousand Argyleshire men, commanded by Colonel 
Campbell (afterwards Duke of Argyle), and of the Glasgow 
regiment, to the amount of 600 men. There also joined, from 
Yorkshire, a body of volunteer light horse, called the Yorkshire 
Hunters, who were in arms for the House of Hanover and the 
established government. 

Hawley, on arriving in Edinburgh, gave a specimen of his 
disposition, by directing gibbets to be erected, as an indication 
of the fate of the rel^els who should fall into his hands ; a 
preparation designed to strike terror, but which ratlier inspired 
aversion and hatred. The time was speedily approaching when 
such vaunts were to be made good by action. General Hawley, 
at the head of such a gallant force as he now commanded, 
conceived himself fully able to march towards Stirling, and 
attack the rebels, who were engaged in the siege of the castle. 
Having accordingly directed his forces to move in two divisions, 
the first marched from Edinburgh on the 13th of January, 
under the orders of General Huske, Hawley’s second in command. 
This gentleman was of sounder judgment and better temper 
than his superior officer; he had formerly been quartered in 
Scotland, and was well ^own and esteemed by many of the 
inhabitants. 

The Highland army, lying before Stirling, were regularly 
apprised of the movements of the enemy. Upon the 13th of 
January Lord George Murray, who lay at Falkirk, obtained 
intelligence that the people of the neighbouring town of Linlith- 
gow had received orders from Edinburgh to prepare provisions 
and forage for a body of troops who were instantly to advance 
in that direction. Lord George, made aware of Hawley’s inten- 
tion, resolved to move with a sufficient force and disappoint 
these measures, by destroying or carrying off the provisions 
which should be collected in olxjdience to the requisition. 

The Jacobite general marched to Linlithgow, accordingly, 
with the three MacDonald regiments, those of Appin and of 
Oluny, and the horse commanded by Elcho and Pitsligo. Parties 
of the cavali’y were despatched to patrol on the road to Edin- 
burgh for intelligence. About noon, the patrolling party sent 
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back information that they perceived a small body of dragoons, 
being the advance of Generad Huske’s division, which, as I have 
stated, marched from Edinburgh that morning. Lord George 
sent orders to the patrol to drive the dragoons who had shown 
themselves back upon the main body, if they had one, and not 
retire until they saw themselves in danger of being overpowered. 
In the meantime he drew up the infantry in line of battle in 
front of the town of Linlithgow. Lord Elcho, according to his 
orders, drove back the advanced party of horse upon a detach- 
mcnt of sixty dragoons, and then forced the whole to retire 
upon a village in which there were masses both of horse and 
foot. Having thus reconnoitred close up to the main body of 
the enemy, Lord Elcho sent to acquaint Lord (Jcorge Murray 
what force he had in his front, so far as he could discern, and 
received orders to retreat, leaving a small corps of o))8ervation. 
It was not Lord George’s purpose to engage an enemy whose 
strength, obviously considerable, w'as unknown to him; he there- 
fore determined to remain in Linlithgow imtil the enemy arrived 
vezy near the town, and then to make his retreat in good order. 
This object he accomplished accordingly ; and, on his repassing 
the bridge, there was so little distance betwixt the advanced 
g\iard of General Huske’s division and the rearguard of Lord 
George Murray’s, that abusive language was exchanged between 
them, though without any actual violence. Lorti George con- 
tinued his retreat to Falkirk, where he halted for that night. 
On the next day he again retreated to the villages in the vicinity 
of Bannockburn, where he learned that General Huske, with 
half the Government army, had arrived at Falkirk, and that 
General Hawley had also aixived there on the 16th, with the 
second division ; that besides his regular troops he was joined 
by 1000 Highlanders, followers of the Argyle family, and that 
they seemed detcriiiinod uj)on battle. 

Upon the 15th and 16th of January the Chevalier, leaving 
1000 or 1200 men under Gordon of Glenbucket to protect 
the trenches and continue the blockade of Stirling Castle, drew 
up his men in a plain about a mile to the east of Bannockburn, 
expecting an attack. His horse reconnoitred close to the 
enemy’s camp, but saw no appearance of advance. On the 17 th 
the same manoeuvre was repeated, the Highland army being 
drawn up on the same open ground near Bannockburn, while 
that of the Government remained in Falkirk totally inactive. 
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The cause of this inactivity is stated to have been the con- 
tempt which General Hawley entertained for the enemy, and 
his unhesitating belief that, far from venturing on any offensive 
movement, the insurgents were upon the point of dispersing 
themselves from the dread of his approach. It is moreover said 
that General Hawley, having felt the influence of the wit and 
gaiety of the Countess of Kilmarnock (whose husband was in 
the Prince's army), had been unable to resist her ladyship's 
invitation to Callander House, and that he had resided there 
from the time of his arrival in Falkirk on the 16th until the 
afternoon of the 17th of January, old style, with less attention 
to the army which he commanded than became an old soldier. 
In the meantime rougher cheer was preparing for him than he 
probably experienced at Callander. 

The Highlanders, holding a council of war on the field where 
they rendezvoused, had determined since the English General 
did not move forward to fight them that they would save him 
the trouble by an immediate advance on their side. There were 
only about seven miles between the two armies ; and General 
Hawley, with a carelessness very unbecoming a veteran oflicer, 
appears to have sent out no patrols firom his camp. This gave 
the insurgents an opportunity of trying a stratagem, which 
proved eminently successful It was determined that Lord 
John Drummond, with his own regiment, the Irish piquets, 
and all the cavaby of the rebel army, should advance upon the 
direct road leading from Stirling and Bannockburn towards 
Falkirk. They were also to carry with them the royal standard 
and other colours, of which they were to make a display in front 
of the decayed forest called the Torwood. This march and 
position of Lord John Drummond was, however, only designed 
as a feint, to persuade the King's army that the whole rebel 
force was advancing in that quarter. 

Meanwhile, Lord George Murray, making a circuit by the 
south side of the Torwood, had crossed the river Carron near 
Dunipace, and was advancing to the southward of the high 
ground called Falkirk Moor, then an open and unenclosed com- 
mon, swelling into a considerable ridge or eminence which lay 
on the westward, and to the left of the royal camp. Genersd 
Huske, who as we have said was second in command, was first 
aware of the approach of the enemy. About eleven o'clock 
Lord John Drummond's division was visible firom the camp, 
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and, aa Lad been designed, attracted exclusive attention, till 
about two hours later, when General Huske, by information, 
and by the aid of spy-glajsses, descried the approach of Lord 
George Murray's division, from which the real attack was to 
be apprehended. 

But though Huske saw the danger. General Hawley, whose 
task it peculiarly was to apply the remedy, was still at Cdlander 
House. In this dilemma the second in command formed the 
line of battle in front of the camp, but in the absence of his 
superior officer he had it not in his power to direct any move- 
ment either towards the division of Highlanders which kept 
the road, under Lord John Drummond, or against that which 
was ascending the heights to the left, under the command of 
Lord George Murray. The regiments remained on their ground 
in wonder, impatience, and anxiety, waiting for orders, and re- 
ceiving none. 

Hawley, however, at length caught the alarm. He suddenly 
appeared in front of the camp, and ordering the whole line to 
advance, placed himself at the head of three regiments of 
dragoons, drew his sword, and led them at a rapid pace up the 
hill called Falkirk Moor, trusting by a rapid movement to 
anticipate the Highlanders, who were pressing on towards the 
same point from the opposite side of the eminence. 

In the meantime that part of the Highland army which 
was designed to possess themselves of the heights, marched on 
in three divisions, keeping along the moor in such a manner 
that firet the thickets of the Torwood, and afteiwards the 
acclivity of the ground, hid them in some measure from Hawley's 
camp. In this movement they kept their columns parallel to 
the ridge ; and when they had proceeded as far in this direction 
as w^as necessary to gain room for their formation, eacli column 
wheeled up and formed in line of battle, in which they pro- 
ceeded to ascend the eminence. 

The first Hue consisted of the clans, — the MacDonalds 
having the right and the Camerons the left; in the second 
line, the Athole brigade had the right. Lord Lewis Gordon's 
Aberdeenshiremen the left, and Lord Ogilvie's regiment the 
centre ; the third line, or reserve, was weak in numbers, 
chiefly consisting of cavalry, and the Irish piquets. It may 
be remarked that Lord John Drummond, who made the feint, 
remained with his troops on the highroad until the whole 
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of the other division had passed the Oarron, and then fell into 
the rear, and joined the cavalry who were with the Prince, 
thus reinforcings the third line of the army. 

When Hawley set off with his three regiments of dragoons, 
the infantry of the King^s army followed in line of battle, 
having six battalions in the first line, and the same number 
in the second. Howard^s regiment marched in the rear, and 
formed a small body of reserve. 

At the moment that the Highlanders were pressing up Fal- 
kirk Moor on the one side, the dragoons, who had advanced 
briskly, had gained the eminence, and displayed a line of horse 
occupying about as much ground as one-half of the first line 
of the Chevalier's army. The Highlanders, however, were in 
high spirits, and their natural ardour waa still further increased 
at the sight of the enemy. They kept their ranks, and 
advanced at a prodigious rate towards the ridge occupied by 
Hawley's three regiments. The dragoons, having in vain 
endeavoured to stop this movement of the clans towards them 
by one or two feints, resolved at length to make a serious 
attack, while they still retained the advantage of the higher 
ground. Their first movement was to take the enemy in 
flank, but the MacDonalds, who were upon the right of the 
whole Highland line, inclined to a morass, which effectually 
disconcerted that scheme ; the dragoons then came on in front 
at a full trot, with their sabres drawn, to charge the High- 
landers, who were still advancing. The clans, seeing the 
menaced charge, reserved their fire as resolutely as could have 
been done by the steadiest troops in Europe, until Lord 
George Murray, who was in front, and in the centre of the 
line, presented his own fusee within about ten yards of the 
cavalry. On this signal they gave a general discharge, so 
close, and so well levelled, that the dragoons were completely 
broken. Some few made their way through the first line of 
the Highlanders, but were for the most part slain by those in 
the second line. About 400 fell, cither man or horse being 
killed or wounded. The greater part went to the right in 
complete disorder, and fled along the front of the Highland 
line, who poured a destructive fire on them, by which many 
fell. 

This defeat of the cavalry began the battle bravely on the 
part of the insurgents, but they had nearly paid dear for their 
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f commenced d violent 

Wew straight in the 

faces of the Kings troops, and greatly disconcerted them 
Lord Qeoige Murray called to the MacDonalds to stand fast 
and not to regard the flying horsemen, hut keep their ranks! 
and reload. It was in vain. The Highlan.lers, in their usual 
manner, rushed on sword in hand, and dropt their muskets, 
lliew left wing, at the same moment, fell furiously sword in 
hand upon the right and centre of Hawley’s foot, broke them 
and put them to fliglit; but the lines of the contending armies 
not being exactly paraUel, the extreme right of Hawley’s first 
line stretched considerably beyond the left of tlm Highlanders. 
Three regiments, Piice’s, Ligonier’s, and Burrell’s, on the ex- 
treme flank, stood fast, with the greater advantage that they 
had a ravine in front, which prevented the Highlanders from 
attacking them sword in hand, according to their favourite 
mode of fighting. These corps gallantly maintaiiu'd this 
natural fortification, and by repeated and steady firing repulsed 
the Highlanders from the opposite side of tlm ravine. One 
of the three routed regiments of dragoons, called Cobham’s, 
rallied in the rear of this body of infantry who stood firm ; the 
other two, being the same which had been at Prestonpans, did 
not behave better, and could not well behave worse, than tliey 
had done on that memorable occasion. 

The battle was now in a singular state ; Both armies,” says 
Mr. Home, “were in flight at the same time.” Hawley’s 
cavalry, and most of his infiiiitry, excepting those on his extreme 
right, had been completely thrown into confusion and routed, 
but the three regiments wliich continued fighting had a decided 
advantage over the Prince’s h‘ft, and many IJiglilan<lcr3 fled 
under the impression that the day was lost. 

The advantage, upon the whole, was undeniably with Charles 
Edward ; but from the want of discipline among the troops he 
commanded, and the extreme severity of the tempest, it became 
difficult even to learn the extent of the victory, and impossible 
to follow it up. The Highlanders were in great disorder. 
Almost all the second line were mixed and in confusion, — ^the 
victorious right had no idea, from the darkness of the weather, 
what had befallen the left — nor were there any mounted 
generals or aides-de-camp, who might have discovered with 
certainty what was the position of affairs. In the meantime 

70 
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the English regiments which had been routed fled down the 
hill in great confusion, both cavalry and infantry, towards the 
camp and town of FaJkirk. General Huske brought up the 
rear of a very disorderly retreat, or flight, with the regiments 
who had behaved so well on the right ; this he eflected in good 
order, with drums beating and colours flying. Oobham's 
dragoons, such at least who had rallied, tdso retreated in 
tolerable order. General Hawley felt no inclination to remain 
in the camp which he had taken possession of with such an 
aflectation of anticipated triumph. He caused the tents to be 
set on fire, and withdrew his confused and dismayed followers 
to Linlithgow, 1 and from thence the next day retreated to 
Edinburgh, with his forces in a pitiable state of disarray and 
perturbation. The Glasgow regiment of volunteers fell into 
the power of the rebels upon this occasion, and were treated 
with considerable rigour; for the Highlanders were observed 
to be uniformly disposed to severity against those voluntary 
opponents who, ''in their opinion, were not, like the regular 
soldiers, called upon by duty to take part in the contention.* 

Many valuable lives were lost in this battle ; about twenty 
oflicers and four or five hundred privates were slain, on the part 

* On the night of the 17th, Hawley's disordered troops were quartered 
in the palace of Linlithgow, and began to make such great fires on the 
hearths as to endanger the safety of the edifice. A lady of the Livingston 
family, who had apartments there, remonstrated with General Hawley, 
who treated her fears with contempt. “I can run away from fire as 
fast as you can, General,” answered the high-spirited dame, and with this 
sarcasm took horse for Edinburgh. Very soon after her departure her 
apprehensions were realised; the palace of Linlithgow caught fire, and 
was burned to the ground. The ruins alone remain to show its former 
splendour. 

® Home, in his own History, is silent on the behaviour of the Glasgow 
regiment, but not so a metrical chronicler, who wrote a history of the 
insurrection, in doggrel verse indeed, but sufficiently accurate. This 
author, who is, indeed, no other than Dugald Grahame, bellman of Glasgow, 
says that the Highlanders, having beaten the horse — 

** The south side being fairly won, 

They faced north, aa had been done ; 

Where, next stood, to bide the crush, 

Tlie Yolonteers, who zealous, 

Kept firing close, till near surrounded 
And by the flying horse confounded ; 

They suffered sair Into this place, 

No HighUnder pitied their case : 

* You cursed militia,' they did swear, 

What a devil did bring you hei« ? ' ” 

HUtory of the JRehelUon m 1745-1740. 
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of General Hawley ; and several prisoners were made, of whom 
the greater part were sent to Doune Castle.^ 

The loss of the rebels was not considerable ; and they had 
only one made prisoner, but in a manner rnther remarkable. A 
Highland officer, a brother of MacDonald of Keppoch, had 
seized upon a trooper’s horse and mounted him, without accu- 
rately considering his own incapacity to manage the animal. 
When the horse heard the kettle-drums beat to lally the 
dragoons, the instinct of discipline prevailed, and in spite of the 
efforts of his rider he galloped with all speed to his own 
regiment The Highlander, finding himself in this predicament, 
endeavoured to pass himself for an officer of the Campbell 
regiment, but being detected was secured ; and although the 
ludicrous manner in which he was taken might have pleaded for 
some compassion, he was afterwards executed as a traitor. 

I “ This noble ruin holds a commanding station on the banks of the 
river Teith, and has been one of the largest castles in Scotland. Murdock. 
Duke of Albany, the founder of this stately pile, was beheaded on the 
Castle-hill of Stirling, from which he might see the towers of Doune, the 
monument of his fallen greatness. In 1745-6, a garrison on the part of the 
Chevalier was put into the castle, then less ruinous than at present. It 
was commanded by Mr. Stewart of Balloch, as governor for Prince Charles ; 
he was a man of property near Callander. This castle became at that 
time the actual scene of a romantic escaj)e made by John Home, the 
author of Douglas^ and some other prisoners, who, having been taken at 
the battle of Falkirk, were con lined there by the insurgents. The poet, 
who had in his own mind a largo stock of that romantic and enthusiastic 
spirit of adventure which he has de.scrihed as animating the youthful hero 
of his drama, devised and undertook the perilous enterjirise of escaping 
from his prison. Ho inspired his companions with his sentiments, and 
when every attempt at open force was deemed hopeless, they resolved to 
twist their bedclothes into ropes, and thus to descend Four persons, 
with Home himself, reached the ground in safety. But the rope broke 
with the fifth, who was a tall lusty man. The sixth was Thomas Barrow, 
a brave young Englishman, a particular friend of Home’s. Determined to 
take the risk, even in such unfavourable circumstances, Barrow committed 
himself to the broken rope, slid down on it as far as it could assist him, 
and then let himself drop. His friends beneath succeeded in bi-eaklng 
his fall. Nevertheless, he dislocated his ankle, and had several of his 
ribs broken. His companions, however, were able to bear him off in 
safety. The Highlanders next morning sought for their prisoners with 
great activity. An old gentleman told the author, he remembered seeing 
the commander Stewart, 

' Bloody with epurring, fiery red with ha«te. 
riding furiously through the country in quest of the fugitives.”— Aofs 
0 WawrUy* 
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The defeat at Falkirk struck consternation and terror into 
all parts of Britain. The rebellion had been regarded as ended 
when the Highlandera left England, and Hawley’s own assertions 
had prepared all the nation to expect tidings very different 
from those which were to be gathered from the disastrous 
appearance of his army, and the humiliating confession of his 
own looks and demeanour. 

There were more visages rendered blank and dismayed by 
the unexpected event of the battle of Falkirk than that of the 
unfortunate general. Throughout the whole civil war, those 
of the better ranks in England had shown themselves more 
easily exalted and depressed than consisted with their usual 
reputation for steafUness. In the march upon Derby, they 
might have been said to be more afraid than the nature of the 
danger warranted, were it not that the peril chiefly consisted in 
the very stupor which it inspired. After the retreat had com- 
menced, the hopes and spirit of the nation rose again to spring- 
tide, as if nothing further were to be apprehended from a band 
of men so desperately brave, who had already done so much 
with such little means. The news of the defeat at Falkirk, 
therefore, were received with general alarm; and at court, 
during a levee held immediately after the battle, only two 
persons appeared with countenances unmarked by signs of 
perturbation. These were, George the Second himself, who, 
whatever may have been his other foibles, had too much of the 
lion about him to be afraid; and Sir John Cope, who was 
radiant with joy at the idea that Hawley’s misfortune or mis- 
conduct was likely to efface his own from the public recollec- 
tion.' 

’ Hawley had not a better head, and certainly a ranch worse heart 
than Sir John Cope, who was a humane, good-tempered man. The new 
general ridiculed severely the conduct of his predecessor, aud remember- 
ing that he had seen, in 1715, the left wing of the Highlanders broken by 
a charge of the Duke of Argyle’s horse, which came upon them across a 
morass, he resolved to manoeuvre in the same manner. He forgot, how- 
ever, a material circumstance — that the morass at SherifFrauir was hard 
frozen, which made some difference in favour of the cavalry. Hawley’s 
mancenvre, as commanded and executed, plunged a great part of his 
dragoons up to the saddle laps in a bog, where the Highlanders cut them 
to pieces with so little trouble that, as one of the performers assured us, 
the feat was as easy as slicing hacon. The gallantry of some of the English 
regiments l)eat off the Highland charge on another point, and, amid a 
tempest of wind aud rain which has been seldom equalled, the field 
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No person was now thought of sufficient consequence to be 
placed at the head of the army but the Duke of Cumberland, 
who was, therefore, appointed to the chief command. His 
Royal Highness set off from St. Jameses on the 25th of 
January 1746, attended by Lord Oathcart, Lord Bury, Colonel 
Conway, and Colonel York, his aides-de-camp. His anival at 
Holyrood House restored the drooping spirits of the members 
of the Government. To the army, also, the arrival of the 
commander- in -chief was very acceptable, not only from a 
reliance on his talents, but as his presence put a stop to a 
course of cruel punisliments instituted by General Hawley, who 
had invoked the jissistance of the gibbet and the scourge to 
rectify a disaster w^hich had its principal source, perhaps, in his 
own want of military skill. The Duke's timely arrival at 
Edinburgh saved the lives of tw^o di-agoons w^ho were under 
sentence of death, and rescued others who were destined to in- 
ferior punishments, many of which had already taken place. 

The army which the Duke commanded consisted of twelve 
squadrons of horse and fourteen battalions of infantry; but 
several of them had suffered much in the late action, and the 
whole were far from being complete. Every effort had, how 
ever, been made, to repair the losses which had taken place on 
Falkirk moor; and it may be said the Duke of Cumberland 
was at the head of as gallant Jind well-furnished an army 
as ever took the field. Hawley, who was a personal favourite 
with the King, continued to act as lieutenant-general under 
the Duke ; and Lord Albemarle held the same situation. The 
major-generals were Bland, Huske, Lord Semple, and Brigadier 
Mordaimt. 

presented the singular prospect of two armies Hymg tUffereut ways at the 
game moment. The King’s troops, however, ran fastest and farthest, and 
were the la«t to recover their courage ; indeed, they retreated that night 
to Falkirk, leaving their guns, burning their tents, and striking a new 
panic into the British nation, which was but just recovering from the 
flutter excited by what, in olden times, would have been called the Raid 
of Derby. In the drawing-room which took place at Bt. James’s on the 
day the news arrived, all countenances were marked with doubt and 
apprehension, excepting those of George the Second, the Earl of Stair, 
and Sir John Cope, who was radiant witli joy at Hawley’s discomfiture. 
Indeed, the idea of the two generais was so closely connected, that a noble 
peer of Scotland, upon the same day, addressed Sir John Cope by the 
title of General Hawley, to the no small amusement of those who heard 
the gut pro quo. 
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111 a council of war held at Edinburgh, it was resolved that 
the troops should march the next morning towards Stirling, in 
order to raise the siege of the castle, and give battle to the 
rebels, if they should dare to accept of it under better auspices 
than that of Falkirk. Great pains had been taken, in previous 
general orders, to explain to the common soldiers the mode in 
which the Highlanders fought, — a passage so curious, that I 
shall extract it from the orderly book for your amusement. 
Perhaps the most comfortable part of the instructions might be 
the assurance, that there were but few tnte Higlilanders in the 
Princess army.^ 


CHAPTER LXXXll 

Retreat of Prince Charles's Army from Stirling into ike Highlands - 
Military Operations on hath Sides 

The insurgents did not reap such advantages from the battle 
of Falkirk as might have been exjiected. The extreme confusion 
of their own forces, and their consequent ignorance respecting 
the condition of the enemy, prevented their pursuing Hawley^s 

^ ** Edinburgh^ 12th January 1746-6, Sunday, 
“J*arole 1. — Derby. 

** Field-officer for the day, to-morrow, Major Willson. The manner of 
the Highlanders’ way of fighting, which there is nothing so easy to resist, 
if officers and men are not prepossessed with the lyes and accounts which 
are told of them. They commonly form their front rank of what they 
call their best men, or True Highlanders, the number of which being 
always but few ; when they form in battalions, they commonly form four 
deep, and these Highlanders fonn the front of the four, the rest being 
Lowlanders and arrant scum. When these battalions come within a large 
musket shott, or three score yards, this front rank gives their fire, and 
immediately throw down their firelocks, and come down in a cluster, 
with their swords and targets, making a noise, and endeavouring to 
pearce the body, or battalion, before them, becoming 12 or 14 deep by the 
time they come up to the people they attack. The sure way to demolish 
them is at three deep to fire by ranks diagonally to the centre where they 
come, the rear rank first, and even that rank not to fire till they are 
within 10 or 12 paces ; but if the fire is given at a distance, you probably 
will be broke, for you never get time to load a second cartridge j and if 
you give way, you may give yourselves for dead, for they,^ being without 
a firelock or any load, no man with his arms, accoutrements, etc., can 
escape them, and they give no quarters ; but if you will but observe the 
above direotioua, they are the most despicable enemy that are.” 

1 The Highlanders. 
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army, which might, in all probability, have been an easy prey. 
Had they done so, they might on the spur of the moment have 
again obtained possession of the capital, with all the eclAt 
attendant on such success. 

But the Chevalier, who had kept his word in convoking no 
councils since the retreat from Derby, saving that held on the 
field of battle, acted only by the advice of his secretary Mr. 
Murray, his quartermaster John Hay, Sir Thomas Sheridan, 
and the Irish officers, who were suspected of being less ready 
to give unbiassed advice to the young Prince than willing to 
echo back his own opinions. On this occasion he conceived 
that raising the siege of Stirling would be a disgrace to his 
arms, and resolved, therefore, to proceed with it at all events. 
This proved an unlucky determination. 

M. MirabcUe de Gordon, the French engineer who conducted 
the siege, was imperfectly acquainted with his profession. He 
constructed a battery upon the Gowau Hill; but opening it 
when only three guns were mounted, they were speedily silenced 
by the superior fire of the castle. Some skirmishing took place 
at the same time between the English armed vessels, which 
endeavoured to force their way up the Forth, and the batteries 
which were established on the sides of the river ; but these 
events were of little consequence. The progress of the siege 
seemed protracted, and was liable to interruption by the advance 
of the Duke of Cumberland and his army. 

On the other hand, the Highland anny had suffered great 
diminution since the battle of Falkirk, less from loss in the 
action than from the effects of the victory, which, as usual, 
occasioned a great desertion among the privates of the clans, 
who, according to their invariable practice, wont home to store 
up their plunder. An aockleat also, which happened the day 
after the battle of Falkirk, cost the Chevalier the loss of a clan 
regiment of no small distinction. A private soldier, one of 
Clanranald’s followers, was tampering with a loaded musket, 
when the piece went off, and by mishap killed a younger son 
of Glengarry, major of that chief’s regiment. To prevent a 
quarrel between two powerful tribes, the unlucky follow who 
had caused the mischief was condemned to death, though 
innocent of all intentional guilt, and was shot accordingly. 
This sacrifice did not, however, propitiate the tribe of Glen- 
garry ; they became disgusted with the service on the loss of 
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their major, and most of them returned to their mountains 
without obteining any leave, a desertion severely felt at this 
critical moment. 

The chiefs of clans, and men of quality in the army, observ- 
ing the diminution of their numbers, and disgusted at not being 
consulted upon the motions of the army, held a council by 
their own authority in the town of Falkirk, and drew up a 
j)apcr addressed to the Prince, which was signed by them all, 
advising a retreat to the north. The purport of this document 
expressed that so many of their men had gone home since the 
last battle that they were in no condition to prosecute the siege 
of Stirling, or to repel the army of the Duke of Cumberland, 
which was advancing to raise it. They concluded by advising 
the Prince to retreat with his army to Inverness, there to 
annihilate the forces of Lord Loudon, with his other enemies in 
that country, and to take or demolish the Highland forts, thus 
making himself complete master of the north. This being 
effected, they assured him they would be ready to take the field 
next spring, with eight or ten thousand Highlanders, to follow 
him wherever he pleased. 

This advice, which had, in the circumstances in which it 
was given, the effect of a command, came upon Charles like 
a clap of thunder. He had concluded that a battle was to be 
fought ; and the sick and wounded, with the followers of the 
camp, had been sent to Dunblane with that view. Lord 
George Murray had also been at headquarters, and showed to 
Charles a plan which he had drawn of the proposed battle, 
which the Prince had approved of, and corrected with his own 
hand. When, therefore, this proposition for a retreat was 
presented to Iiim, he was at first struck with a feeling of 
despair, exclaiming, “Good God! have I lived to see thisi” 
He dashed his head with such violence against the wall, that 
he staggered, and then sent Sir Thomas Sheridan to Falkirk, 
to reason against the resolution which the chiefs had adopted. 
But it was found unalterable, and their number and importance 
were too great for Charles to contend with.^ 

The Prince, after yielding to the measure of retreating, con- 

* The address recommending the retreat was signed by Lord George 
Murray, Lochiel, Keppoch, Clanranald, Ardsbiel, LochgaiTy, Scotbouse, 
and the Master of Lovat, all persons of importance and of cousiderabli 
following, and unquestionably faithful to hia cause. 
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certed with Lord George Murray that on the Ist of February 
all the army should be ordered to cross the Forth at the fords 
of Frew very early in the morning; that the heavy cannon 
should be spiked; that the ammunition which could not be 
carried along with the army should be destroyed ; and, finally, 
that a strong rearguard, composed of 1200 picked Highlanders, 
and Lord Elcho’s body of horse, should protect the retreat of 
the army. 

None of these precautions were, however, resorted to ; and 
the retreat, attended with every species of haste and disorder 
resembled a flight so much, that there was nowhere one thou- 
sand men together. The army ptassed the river in small bodies, 
and in great confusion, leaving carts and cannon upon the 
road behind them. There was no rearguard, and Lord Elcho^s 
troop, wliich had been commanded to wait at the bridge of 
(/arron till furtlicr orders, was totally forgotten, and had nearly 
been intercepted by a body of troops from the town and castle 
of Stirling, ere they received orders to retreat. This confusion 
was supposed to have arisen from the recklessness with which 
the Prince altered the order of retreat, after it had been ad- 
justed betwixt himself and Lord George MuiTay ; a recklessness 
which seemed to show that ho w.as so much vexed at the mea- 
sure, as to be indifferent with what degree of order or confusion 
it was cfinied into execution. 

Accident added to the damage w’-hich attended this hasty 
movement. In destroying their magazine at St. Ninians, the 
Highlanders managed so awkwardly as to blow up at the same 
time the church itself, by which several hves were lost. This 
was represented, by the malice of party spirit, jxs having been 
an intentional act on the part of the Prince's army ; a thing 
scarcely to l)e supposed, since some of themselves, and particu- 
larly the man who fired the train, were killed by the explosion. 

The retreat from Stirling was, nevertheless, conducted with- 
out much loss, except from temporary dispersion. The march 
of the Highland army was by Dunblane and Crieff. On the 
3d of February a council of war held at a jdace called 
Fairnton, near the latter town. Here the argument concern- 
ing the necessity of the retreat from Stirling was renewed, and 
those officers who were hostile to Lord George Murray took 
care to throw on him the blame of a measure which, however 
necessary, was most unpalatable to the Prince, and had been 
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in a great degree forced upon him. It was now said that the 
desertion was not half so great as apprehended, and did not 
exceed a thousand men, and that the Prince need not, on 
account of such a deficiency, have been forced into a measure 
resembling flight, which, in a contest where so much depended 
on opinion, must, it was said, lower his character both with 
fidends and foes. But the resolution had been finally adopted, 
and it was now necessary to follow it out. 

At Crieff the army of Charles separated. One division, 
chiefly consisting of west Highlanders, marched northward by 
the Highland road. Another, under Lord George Murray, took 
the coast road, by Montrose and Aberdeen, to Inverness. It 
consisted chiefly of the Lowland regiments and cavalry, the 
latter of whom suffered much, having lost many of their horses 
by forced marches at that inclement season of the year. The 
troopers being chiefly gentlemen, continued to adhere with 
fidelity to their ill-omened standards. A small part of the 
army, belonging to that part of the Highlands, went by 
Braemar. 

The Duke of Cumberland followed the Highlanders as far 
as Perth, and found that, moving with rapidity and precision 
amid their disorder, they had accomplished their purpose of 
retreating to the Highlands, and carrying off their garrisons 
from Montrose and elsewhere. The presence of Charles in 
Inverness-shire, was likely to be attended with advantages 
which might protract the war. It is a mountainous province, 
giving access to those more western Highlands of which the 
Jacobite clans were chiefly inhabitants, and itself containing 
several tribes devoted to his cause. It was also thought the 
Prince would obtain recruits both in Caithness and Sutherland, 

The Chevalier^s only enemy in the north was the small 
army which Lord Loudon liad raised by means of the Grants, 
Monroes, Bosses, and other northern clans, with whom had 
been united the MacDonalds of Skye and the MacLeods. 
Their number, however, was not such as to prevent the 
Princess troops from spreading through the country; and, to 
indulge the humour of the Highlanders, as weU as for their 
more easy subsistence, they were suffered to stroll up and 
down at pleasure, Prince Charles retaining only a few hundreds 
about his person. He appeared, indeed, to be everywhere 
master in the open country; and the little army of Lord 
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Loudon, amounting at the utmost to 2000 men, remained 
cooped up in Inverness, which they had in some degree fortihed 
with a ditch and palisade. In these circumstances, Charles 
found it easy to attack and take the barracks at Kuthven of 
Badenoch, which had resisted him on his descent from the 
Highlands ; and after this success, he went to reside for two or 
three days at the castle of Moy, tlie chief seat of the Laird of 
Macintosh, a distinction which was well deserved by the zealous 
attachment of the Lady Macintosh to his cause. Tlio husband 
of this lady, ^Eneas or Angus Macintosh of that Ilk, appears 
to have had no steady political atta(;hments of his own ; for 
at one time he seems to have nourished the purpose of raising 
his clan in behalf of the Chevalier,^ notwithstanding which, 
he continued to hold a commission in Lord Loudon’s army. 
Not so his lady, who, observing the indecision, perhaps we 
ought to say the imbecility, of her husband, gave vent to her 
own Jacobite feelings, and those of the clan of Macintosh, 
by levying the fighting men of that ancient tribe, to the amount 
of three hundred men, at whose head she rode, with a man’s 
bonnet on her head, a tartan riding-habit richly laced, and 
pistols at her saddle bow. MacGillivray of Drumnaglass com- 
manded this body in the field as colonel The spirit excited by 

^ There ia an ancient dispute between the families of Macintosh and 
MaePherson, concerning the leading of the confederated tribes forming 
the Clan Cliattan. Chevalier, it would seem, had assigned the right 
of leading the whole tribe to Cluny, who was his own adherent. In the 
subsequent letter, it will be seen that Macintosh having, for the moment 
resolved to join the l*rincc, was desirous to assert his claim to the patri> 
archal following ; — 

S*' — As I am now fully determined to command my own 
people ajid run the same fate with them, having yesterday rece^ a letter 
from the Prince, and another from the Duke of Atholl, I hoj>e, notwith- 
standing of the order you obtained from tiie Prince, you will not offer 
to middle with any of my men, as we are booth designed on the same 
eirand. I am resolved to maintain the rank due to my family, and if 
you think proper to accept the nixt rank to me, yonl be very Wellcome. 
If you judge otherwise, act as you have a mind. But do not put me to 
the necessity ol requiring my men of you in a more publick maner, the 
consequence of which may bo disagreeable to booth. My kinde com- 
plements to Lady Cluny and Miss Fraser, and I am, IP S'* your most 
humble serv* and affectionat cousine, 

(Signed) “ ASn las MaoIntosh. 

"Inverness, Ist October.” 

Directed on the back, 

"To Evan MaePherson, Younger of Cluny, Esq.” 
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this gallant Amazon called at least for every civility which 
could be shown her by the Prince, and that of a visit at her 
castle was considered as the most flattering. 

Charles Edward was living there in perfect security, and 
had not more than three hundred men about his person, when 
Lord Loudon made a bold attempt to end the civil war by 
making the Adventurer prisoner. For this purpose he proposed 
to employ chiefly the Highlanders of MacLeod’s clan, as well 
qualified to execute a swift and secret enterprise. They were 
accompanied by several volunteers. It is said that Lady 
Macintosh had private intelligence of this intention; at any 
rate, she had employed the blacksmith of the clan, a person 
always of some importance in a Highland tribe, with a few 
followers, to patrol betwixt Inverness and Moy Castle. On 
the night of the 16th of February this able and intelligent 
partisan fell in with the vanguard of the MacLeods, bending 
their course in secrecy and silence towards Moy. The party 
thus advancing consisted of one thousand five hundred men. 
The smith and his foUowers, not above six or seven in aU, 
divided into different parts of the wood, and fired upon the 
advancing columns, who could not discover the numbers by 
which they were opposed. The Macintoshes, at the same 
time, cried the war-cries of Lochiel, Kcppoch, and other well- 
known sounds of the most distinguished clans ; and two or 
three bagpipers played most furiously the gathering tunes of 
the same tribes. 

Those who are engaged in an attempt to surprise others are 
generally themselves most accessible to surprise. The sudden 
attack astonished the MacLeods, who conceived that they had 
fallen into an ambush consisting of the Chevalier’s whole army. 
The consequence was, that they turned their backs, and fled 
back to Inverness in extreme confusion, incurring much danger 
and some loss, not from the fire of the enemy, but from 
throwing down and treading upon each other. The confusion 
was so great that the Master of Iloss, a gallant officer, who 
was afterwards in many perils, informed Mr. Home that he 
had never been in a condition so grievous as what was called 
the B<mt of Moy, 

Some accounts state that the Prince was never disturbed 
from sleep during all the confusion attending this attack, which, 
but foi' the presence of mind of the lady, so admirably seconded 
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by her retainer, might have put an end to his enterprise and to 
his life. It is at any rate certain, that early on the following 
day Charles assembled his army, or such part of it as could be 
immediately got together, and advanced upon Inverness with 
the purpose of repaying to Lord Loudon the unfriendly visit 
of the preceding night. Jfeither the strength of the phice, nor 
the number of Lord Loudon’s forces, entitled him to make any 
stand against an army so superior to his own. He wjis there- 
fore^ compelled to retreat by the Kessoch ferry ; and having 
carried the boats with him, he prevented for a time the pursuit 
of the rebels. But Lord Cromarty, having marched round the 
head of the ferry, dislodged Lord Loudon from the town of 
Cromarty, afterwards pursued him to Tain, and compelled him 
finally to cross the Great Ferry into Sutherland. 

The Highland army took possession of Inverness on the 18th 
February, and on the 20th the citadel, called Fort George, was 
also yielded to them. By these movements it was proposed to 
follow up the plan of tactics recommended in the Address of 
the chiefs at Falkirk — that on retiring to the north they should 
employ the winter season in destroying Lord Loudon’s power 
and reducing the forts held in the Highlands. With the latter 
purpose, the siege of Fort Augustus was formed by Lord John 
Drummond’s regiment aud the French piquets. The batter- 
ing cannon proving too small for the purpose, conoms were 
employed to throw shells, by means of which the garrison, 
being only three companies, was compelled to surrender. It 
was determined by the Prince to send the officers to France, to 
remain as hostages for such of his own followers as had already 
fallen into the hands of the Goveniment, or might have that 
fate in fiitura We have seen that such a scheme had been pro- 
posed after the battle of Prestonpans, and was refused by the 
Prince from motives of generosity ; and that the prisoners were 
dismissed into Angusshire upon their parole of honour. At 
the time of General Hawley’s movement upon Stirling, some 
risings had taken place in support of Government in the county 
of Angus, of which the prisoners of war had availed themselves, 
under the idea that they were thus liberated from their parole. 
The Highlanders were of a different opinion, and expressed 
their sentiments in a singular manner after the battle of Fal- 
kirk. General Hawley had, previous to that action, been pleased 
to foresee occasion for an extraordinary number of executioners 
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in bis camp. A& some of these functionaries became prisoners 
to the insurgent army after the battle, they endeayoured to 
express their scorn of the behaviour of the regular officers who 
had, as they alleged, eluded their parole, by liberating these 
hangmen on their word of honour, as if equally worthy of trust 
with those who bore King George’s commission. The scheme 
of sending the captive officers to France might have operated 
as some check on the Government’s judicial proceedings after 
the close of the rebellion, had it been adopted in the early part 
of the insurrection. As it was, the current of the insurgents’ 
success had begun to turn, and there was no further prospect 
of succeeding by this method, which was adopted too late to be 
of service. 

While the Highlanders were pushing their petty and unim- 
portant advantages against the ffirts in the north, the Duke of 
Cumberland, advancing on their rear, and occupying succes- 
sively the districts which they abandoned, was already bringing 
up important succours, by which he hoped to narrow their 
quarters, and, finally, to destroy their army. Following the 
track of the Highlanders, he had arrived at Perth on the 6th 
of February, and detached Sir Andrew Agnew, wdth 500 men, 
and 100 of the Campbells, to take possession of the castle of 
Blair-in-Athole, while Lieutenant- Colonel Leighton, with a 
similar force, occupied Castle Menzies. These garrisons were 
designed to straiten the Highland army, and to prevent their 
drawing reinforcements from the countries in which their cause 
had most favour. 

About the same time the Duke of Cumberland learned that 
a body of auxiliaries, consisting of 6000 Hessians, had disem- 
barked at Leith, imder the command of Prince Frederick of 
Hesse -Cassel. These troops had been sent for, because a 
dilemma had occurred which occasioned the withdrawing of 
the 6000 Dutch troops originally destined to assist the King of 
England. So soon as Lord John Drummond had arrived with 
the French auxiliaries a message had been despatched to the 
Dutch commandant, formally acquainting him that the colours 
of France were displayed in the Chevalier’s camp, and that, as 
troops upon their parole not to serve against that country, the 
Dutch were cited to withdraw themselves from the civil war of 
Britain. They recognised the summons, and withdrew their 
forces from Britain accordingly. 
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In order to replace these auxiliaries, the King of Great 
Britain concluded a subsidiary treaty with the Prince of 
Hesse-Cassel, which was confirmed in Parliament, and it was 
in consequence of this engagement that the Hessian troops had 
now arrived at Leith. The Duke of Cumberland made a hasty 
visit to Edinburgh, where he held a council with the Prince of 
Hesse and the principal officers. A general opinion was enter- 
tained and expressed, that the Highlanders would break up 
and disperse, and never venture a battle against the Duke of 
Cumberland and his ai*my. Lord Milton, a Scottish judge, 
being asked to deliver his sentiments, was of a different opinion. 
He declared himself persuaded that the Highlanders would, 
according to their ready habits, again unite in a large body and 
make another struggle for the accomplishment of their enter- 
prise. 

This opinion of Lord Milton made a deep impression upon 
the Duke of Cumberland's mind, who resolved to proceed upon 
the probability that a battle would be necessary, and to move 
northwards slowly, but with an overpowering force. For this 
purpose he returned to Perth, and sending three regiments of 
infantry to Dundee, proceeded with the main body of his army 
to the north, and reached Aberdeen on the 27th of February. 
The Hessian troops, with their Prince, arrived at Perth after 
the Duke of Cumberland’s departure. Their mustaches and 
blue dress occasioned some surprise to the Scottish people, 
who were greatly edified, however, by their quiet and civil 
behaviour, which formed a strong contrast to the profligate 
language and demeanour of the English soldieiy. The country 
between Perth and Aberdeen, including Blair-in-Athole, and 
some posts still further north, were occupied by parties, both 
of the Campbells and of the regular troops. The Duke of 
Cumberland’s headquarters were at Aberdeen, where it was 
generally believed by the rebels he intended to remain till 
summer. 

In the meantime, the clans resolved to complete the subjec- 
tion of the chain of forts, of which Fort William still remained 
in possession of the King’s troops. General Campbell had 
taken care that it should be provided with everything necessary 
for a siege, and had reinforced the garrison with some companies 
of his own followers, so that it amounted to about six hundred 
men, under a commandant named CampbeE Lochiel and Kep- 
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poch formed the blockade, but could not cut off the garrison’s 
communications by sea, as two sloops of war supported them with 
their guns. General Stapleton soon after came up with the 
French piquets, and formed a regular battery against the fort ; 
but, as we shall hereafter see, to little purpose. 

About this time Charles heard news of the succours from 
France, which he had expected so anxiously. On the 23d of 
February he received a letter from Captain Shee of Fitz-James’s 
dragoons, acquainting him that he made part of an armament 
commanded by the Marquis de Fimarion ; that he had landed 
with a part of the above regiment ; that the rest of the squadron 
conveyed about eight hundred men, and that each of the ships 
brought a certain sum of money. 

In confirmation of this news, the Prince was informed that 
one of the squadron announced by Captain Shee, having appeared 
off Peterhead, had landed two thousand louis-d’or for his service, 
but had declined to land the soldiers who were on board, with- 
out an order from the Marquis D’Eguilles, called the ambassador 
of France. Prince Charles despatched Lord John Drummond 
and the Marquis D’Eguilles, with a strong body of troops to 
superintend the landing of this important reinforcement ; but 
they came too late. The Duke of Cumberland, moving with 
all his forces, had arrived at Aberdeen on the 27th; and Moir 
of Stonywood, who commanded there for the Prince, was com- 
pelled to retreat to Fochabers, where he, and Captain Shee who 
accompanied him, met with Lord John Dmmmond, who had 
advanced so far to protect the disembarkation. A piquet of 
Berwick’s regiment was also safely landed at Portsoy, but no 
other troops of this expedition afterwards reached the Prince’s 
army. The remainder of Fitz-James’s cavalry were taken by 
Commodore Knowles, and sent to the Thames. The Marquis 
de Fimarion, having held a council of war, thought it most 
prudent to return to France. 

Thus unpitiably rigorous was fortune, from beginning to end, 
in all that might he considered as the chances from which Prince 
Charles might receive advantage. The miscarriage of the re- 
inforcements was the greater, as the supplies of treasure were 
become almost indispensable. His money now began to run 
short, BO that he was compelled to pay his soldiers partly in meal, 
which caused great discontent. Many threatened to abandon 
the enterprise ; some actually deserted ; and the army, under 
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these adverse circumstances, became more refractory and un 
manageable than heretofore. 

Yet their spirit of military adventure was still shown in the 
instinctive ingenuity with which they carried on enterprises ol 
irregular warfare. This was particularly evident from a series 
of attacks planned and executed by Lord George Murray, for 
delivering his native country of Athole from the small forts 
and military stations which had been established there by the 
Duke of Cumberland. This expedition was undci taken in the 
middle of March, and Lord George himself commanded the de- 
tachment destined for the service, which amounted to 700 men. 
one-half of these were natives of Athole, the other half were 
MaePhersons, under the command of Clmiy, their chief. They 
marched from Dalwhinnie when daylight began to fail, and 
halted at Dalnaspidal about midnight, wbr n it was explained to 
them that the purpose of the expedition was to surj)rise and 
cut off all the military posts in Athole, which were occupied 
either by the regular troops or by the Campbells. 

These posts were very numerous, and it was necessary they 
should be all attacked about the same time. The most im- 
portant were gentlemen’s houses, such as Kiimaclnn, Blairfettic, 
Lude, Faskally, and the like, which, in the Highlands, and 
indeed throughout Scotland generally, were of a castellated 
form, and capable of defence. Other small posts were slightly 
fortified, and commanded by iioii-cojn missioned oilicers. Lord 
George Murray’s force of 7 00 men was divided into aa many 
small parties as there were posts to be carried ; and in each 
were included an equal number of Athole men and MacPliersons. 
Each party Wi\s expected to perfonn the duty assigned to it 
before daybreak, and all were then to j-epair to the Bridge of 
Bruar, witliiii two miles of the castle of Blair-in-Athole. The 
various detaclimeuts set out with eagerness upon an enterprise 
which promised to relieve their country or neigliliuurliood from 
invasion and military occupation ; and Lord George and Cluny, 
with only 25 men, and a few elderly gentlemen, proceeded to 
the bridge of Bniar, being the rendezvous, there to await the 
success of their undertaking and the return of their companions. 

It had nearly chanced that, in an enterprise designed to 
surprise others, they had been surprised themselves. For, in 
the gray of the morning, a man from the village of Blair came 
to inform Lord George Murray that Sir Andrew Agnew, who 

71 
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commanded at Blair Castle, bad caught the alarm, from an 
attack on a neighbouring post ; had got a great proportion of 
his garrison of 500 men under arms, and was advancing to the 
Bridge of Bruar, to see what enemies were in the neighbourhood. 
Lord George ]\Iurray and Oluny were in no condition to engage 
the veteran ; and it was proposed, as the only mode of escape, 
to betake themselves to the neighbouring mountains. Lord 
George Murray rejected the proposition. “If,” he said, “we 
leave the place of rendezvous, our parties, as they return in detail 
from discharging the duty entrusted to them, will be liable to be 
surprised by the enemy. This must not be. I will rather try 
what can be done to impose upon Sir Andrew Agnew’s caution, 
by a fictitious display of strength.” With this resolution Lord 
George took possession of a turf-dyke, or wall, wdiich stretched 
along a neighbouring field, and disposed his followers behind it, 
at distant intervals from each other, so as to convey the idea 
of a very extended front. The colours of both regiments were 
placed in the centre of the pretended line, and every precaution 
used to give the appearance of a continued line of soldiers, to 
what was in reality only a few men placed at a distance from 
each other. The bagpipers were not forgotten ; they had orders 
to blow up a (damorous pibroch, so soon as the advance of the 
regulars should be observed, upon the road from Blair. The sun 
just arose when Sir Andrew’s troops came in sight ; the pipers 
struck up, and the men behind the turf wall brandished their 
broadswords, like officers at the head of their troops preparing 
to charge. Sir Andrew was deceived into the idea that he had 
before him a large body of Highlanders drawn up to attack him, 
and anxious for the safety of his post, he marched back his 
garrison to the castle of Blair-in-Athole. 

Lord George Murray remained at the bridge to receive his 
detachments, who came in soon after sunrise : they had all 
succeeded more or less coni})letcly, and brought in upwards of 
300 prisoners, taken at the various posts, which, great and 
small, amounted to thirty in number. Only one or two of the 
clansmen were killed, and but five or six of the Kiug^s troops ; 
for the Highlanders, though in some respects a wild and fierce 
people, were seldom guilty of unnecessary bloodshed. En- 
couraged by this success, Lord George Murray was tempted to 
make an effort to possess himself of the castle of Blair, notwith- 
standing its natural strength, and that of its garrison. With 
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this view he invested the place, which was a very large, strong 
old tower, long a principal residence of the Athole family. 
There was little hope from lettering with two light field-pieces 
a castle whose walls were seven feet thick ; the situation was 
so rocky as to put mining out of the question; but Lord 
George, as the garrison was numerous, and supposed to be in- 
differently provided for a siege, conceived the possibility of 
reducing the place by famine. For this purpose he formed a 
close blockade of the place, and fired with his Highland 
marksmen upon all wlio showed themselves at the windows 
of the tower, or upon the battlements. And here, as in this 
motley world that which is ridiculous is often intermixed with 
what is deeply serious, I may tell you an anecdote of a ludicrous 
nature. 

Sir Andrew Agnew, famous in Scottish ti*adition, was a 
soldier of the old military school, severe in discipline, stiff and 
formal in manners, brave to the last degree, but somewhat of 
a humorist, upon whom his young officers were occasionally 
tempted to play tricks not entirely consistent with the respect 
due to their commandant. At the siege of Blair some of 
the young wags had obtained an old uniform coat of the ex- 
cellent Sir Andrew, which, having stuffed with straw, they 
placed in a small window of a turret, with a spy-glass in the 
hand, as if in the act of reconnoitring the besiegers. This 
apparition did not escape the hawk’s eyes of the Highlanders, 
who continued to pour their fire upon the turret window, with- 
out producing any adequate effect. The best deer-stalkers of 
Athole and Badenoch persevered, nevertheless, and wasted, as 
will easily be believed, their ammunition in vain on this impas- 
sible commander. At length Sir Andrew himself l>ecame 
curious to know what could possibly induce so constant a fire 
upon that particular point of the castle. He made some 
inquiry, and discovered the trick which had been played. His 
own head being as insensible to a jest of any kind as his peruke 
had proved to the balls of the Highlanders, he placed the con- 
tumacious wags under arrest, and threatened to ))rocecd against 
them still more seriously, and would certainly have done so, 
but, by good fortune for them, the Idockade was raised after the 
garrison had sufiered the extremity of famine. 

The raising of the blockade was chiefly owing to the advance 
of a body of Hessians from Perth, together with some troops 
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under the Earl of Crawford, Lord George Murray on this 
occasion sent an express to the Prince that, if he could spare 
him 1200 men, he would undertake to engage the Prince of 
Hesse and Lord Crawford. Charles returned for answer that 
he could not spare the men, being in the act of concentrating 
his army. Lord George Murray was thert;fore obliged to relin- 
quish the blockade of Blair, and withdrew his forces into 
Strathspey, and from thence to Speysidc. He himself went 
to the Chevalier’s headquarters where he found that his ex- 
ploits in the field had not been able to save him from enemies, 
who had made a bad use of their master’s ear. 

We have seen that, from the very first meeting at Perth, 
Mr. Murray, the secretary, had filled the Prince’s mind with 
suspicions of Lord George, as a person who, if disposed to 
serve him, was not inclined to do so upon the pure principles 
of unlimited monarchy. The self-will and obstinacy of this 
nobleman, a brave soldier, but an unskilful courtier, gave all 
the advantage which his enemies could desire ; and in despite 
of his galhint achievements, the Prince was almost made to 
believe that the best officer in his army was capable of betray- 
ing him at least, if not actually engaged in a conspiracy to do 
so. Thus prepossessed, though usually eager for fighting, the 
Chevalier, both at Clifton, and on the present occasion, declined 
entrusting Lord George with a separate command of troops, to 
avail himself of a favourable opportunity for action. 

On the present occasion, Charles entertaiued the opinion 
that Lord George might have taken the ctistlc of Blair had he 
been so disposed ; but that he abstained, lest by doing so he 
might injure the house of his brother, the Duke of Athole. 
Lord George \vas altogether undeserving of such a suspicion, 
there being perha])s no man in the Prince’s army who had 
fewer indirect motives to decide his political creed than this 
nobleman. If the Prince succeeded in his enterprise, his eldest 
brother w^ould recover the dukedom, now held by the second. 
But it does not appear that Lord George Murray could be thus 
personally benefited. It is no small merit to liim, that, faith- 
ful while suspected, and honest though calumniated, he adhered 
to the tenor of his principles, and continued to serve with zesl 
and fidelity a master by whom be know he was not beloved 
nor fully trusted. It is even said by Lord Elcho that the 
Prince told some of the French and Irish officers that he nm 
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pected Lord George ; and it Is added, that being requested to 
watch whether his conduct in battle authorised such a SUS' 
-picion, they undertook to put him to death if sucli should appear 
to bo the case. 


CHAPTER LXXXIII 

Further Military operatloTis on both sidea — BaUle of Cullodm 
April 1746 

The final act of tliis great domestic tragedy was now about 
to begin, yet there remain some other iiicidents to notice ere 
we approach that catastrophe. 'J'he outposts of the principal 
armies were extended along the river Spey, and the Highlanders 
appeared disposed for a time to preserve the line of that river, 
although a defensive war is not that which Highlanders could 
bo expected to wage with most buc(5Css. It is probable they 
did Tint exi)cct the Duke of Cumberland to make a serious ad- 
vance from his headquarters at Aberdeen, until the summer wju? 
fairly commenced, when their own army would be reassembled. 
Several afiairs of jjosts took place betwixt General Bland, who 
commanded the advance of the Luke’s army, and Lord John 
Drummond, who was opposed to him on the side of the Chev- 
alier. The Highlanders had rather the advantage in this irre- 
gular sort of warfare, and, in particular, a ])arty of a hundred 
regulars w^ere surprised at the village of Keith, and entirely 
slain or made prisoners by John Koy Stewart. 

About the same time, Prince Charles sustained a heavy loss 
m the Hazard sloop of war, which made her ai)pearance in the 
North Sea, having on board 150 troops for his service, and, 
what he needed still more, a sum of gold equal to JBI 0,000 or 
£12,000. This vessel, with a cargo of so much importance, 
being chased by an English frigate, w’as run ashore by her crew 
in the bay of Tongue, in the shire of Sutherland, and the sailors 
and soldiers escaping ashore, carried the trcasuj’c along with 
them. They were, however, in a hostile, as well as a desolate 
country. The tribe of the MacKays assembled in arms, and, 
with some hands of Lord Loudon^s army, pursued the strangers 
so closely as to oblige them to surrender themselves and the 
specie. It is said only £8000 of gold was found upon them, 
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the rest having been embezzled, either by their captors or by 
others after they came ashore. This loss of the Hazard^ which 
was productive of injurious consequences to the Highland army, 
was connected with a series of transactions in Sutherland, which 
I will here briolly tell you of. 

Lord Loudon, you will recollect, had retreated from Inver- 
ness into Ross-shire, at the head of about 2000 men, composed 
of the Whig clans. In the beginning of March Lord Cromarty 
had been despatched by the Prince, with his own regiment, 
together with the IMacKinnons, MacGregors, and Barrisdale^s 
people, to dislodge Lord Loudon; this they effected by the 
temporary aid of Lord George Murray. Lord Loudon, re- 
treating before an army which now consisted of the flower of 
the Highlanders, disposed his forces at various ferries upon the 
firth which divides the shire of Sutherland from that of Ross, 
in order to defend the passage. 

On the 20th of March, however, the rebels, under Lord 
Cromarty, pushed across near a place called the Meikle Ferry, 
and nearly surprised a party that kept guard there. The Earl 
of Loudon, informed of this invasion, concluded that, as his 
forces were inferior in number, and much scattered, there was 
no possibility of drawing them together for the purpose of 
making a stand ; he therefore sent orders to the ofticers com- 
manding the difterent posts to provide for their safety by march- 
ing the men whom they commanded into their several districts. 
Loudon himself, with the Lord President, and other persons of 
rank, w'ho might be supposed particularly obnoxious to the in- 
surgents, embarked with the MacLeods and MacDonalds, and 
returned with them to the isle of Sk^/e. The army, therefore, 
might be said to be dispersed and disbanded. Owing to this 
dispersion, it happened that some of Lord Loudon^s soldiers 
were in the MacKays’ country, and assisted in taking prisoners 
the crew of the Hazard sloop of war when they landed. 

Lord Cromarty was now in full possession of the coast of 
Sutherland and of the castle of Duiirobin, which the Earl of 
Sutherland had found it impossible to defend. The Jacobite 
general could not, however, exercise much influence in that 
country ; the vassalage and tenantry not only declined to join 
the rebels, but kept possession of their arms, and refused the 
most favourable terms of submission. The Earl of Cromarty, 
indeed, collected some money, emptied the Earl of Suther 
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laiid^s Btables of nineteen or twenty good horses, and cut his 
carriage into pieces in order to convert the leather and brass 
mounting into targets; but the country itself being hostile to 
the Jacobite cause, obliged the Earl, though a mild good- 
natured man, to use some severity on tliis occasion. The houses 
and property of two of tlie captains of the militia were plun- 
dered and burnt, in order to strike terror into other recreants. 
This was alien to tho inclinations of st^me of the Highlanders, 
the gentleness of whose conduct liad hitherto been the subject 
of surprise and panegyric. “I like n(»t this raising of fire,” 
said an old Highlander, who looked on during tlio devastation ; 
‘hitherto five of us have put twenty to fiiglit, but if we 
follow this inhnnian course, we may look for twmity of us to 
lly before five of our enemies.” In fact, the prophecy was not 
far from its accomplishment. The E;irl of Ch*omarty extended 
his operations even into tlio islands of Orkney, but received as 
little encouragement from the inhabitants of that archipelago 
as from the people of Sutherland. In Caithness a few gentlt‘- 
men of the name of Sinclair adopted their cause ; but it is 
said that not above forty-three men in all from that country 
joined the Chevalier’s standard. The beginning of April was 
now come, and the indications of tho JDukc of Cumberland’s 
advance in person mad(3 it plain that the insurgents would be 
no longer permitted to protract tiic campaign by a war of 
posts, but must either fight or retire into tho llighlands. Tho 
last measure, it was foreseen, must totally break up Prince 
Charles’s Lowland cavalry, many of whom had already lost 
their horses in the retreat; it was necessary, therefore, to form 
them into a body of foot-guards. 

The Prince did not hesitate a moment whicli course to pursue. 
He entertained, like others who play for deep stakes, a tendency 
to fatalism, which had been fostered by bis success at I’rcstoiipans 
and Falkirk, and he was determined, like a desperate gamester, 
to push his liuik to extrcmit 5 \ The kind of warfare which lie 
had been waging for some weeks past had necessarily led to a 
great dispersion of bis forces, and intent upon the impending con- 
test, he now summoned his detachments from every side to join 
his own standard at Inverness. 

Tho powerful body of men under the Earl of Cromarty 
received similar orders. MacDonald of Barrisdale, in great 
haste to obey, set out on his march upon the 14th of April. 
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On the 16th he was to have been followed by the Earl of 
Cromarty and his regiment. This projected evacuation of 
Sutlierland, which ought to have been kept secret, was impru- 
dently suffered to transpire ; and the Sutherland men resolved 
to annoy the rear of their unwelcome visitants as they left the 
country. With this view, a great many of the armed militia 
collected from the hills, in which they had taken shelter, and 
prepared to take such advantage of the retreating insurgents as 
opportunity should permit. About two hundred men assembled 
for this purpose, and approached the coast. One John MacKay, 
a vintner in Golspie, had a division of about twenty to act under 
his own separate command. The Earl of Cromarty, for whom 
the militia were lying in ambush, was far from suspecting the 
danger he was in. He remained, with his son Lord MacLeod, 
and several other oflicers, at the castle of Duurobiii, witnessing, 
it is said, the tricks of a juggler, while his men, three hundred 
and fifty in number, were marched, under the command of 
subaltern officers, and with little precaution, to the ferry where 
they were to embark. The consequences were fatal. John 
MacKay, with his twenty men, threw himself between the rear 
of the main body and Lord Cromarty and his officers, wlio were 
following in imagined security, and suddenly firing, with con- 
siderable execution, upon the Earl and his attendants, forced 
them back to Dunrobin Castle, which they had just left. The 
same active partisan contrived to gain admittance into the castle 
without a single follower, and boldly summoned the Earl and 
his officers to surrender, wffiich at length, under a false apprehen- 
sion of the amount of force by which they were surrounded, 
they were induced to do. The Earl of Cromarty, Lord MacLeod, 
and the other ofiicers of Lord Cromarty^s regiment, who had not 
marched with their men, were thus made prisoners, and put on 
board the Hounds a British sloop of war. The rebellion, there- 
fore, was thus extinguished in Sutherland on the 16th of April, 
the very day on which it was put an end to throughout Scotland 
by the great battle of Culloden, 

Having given a short account of these distant operations, we 
must return to the motions of the main armies. 

The Duke of Cumberland, with the last division of his army, 
left Aberdeen on the 8th of April, with the intention of moving 
upon Inverness, being Charles’s headquarters, in the neighbour- 
hood of which it was understood that the Prince designed to 
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BLdike a siujid. As he advanced north ward, the I)uke was 
joined by Generals llland and Mordaimt, who conmuinded his 
advanced divisions, and the w'hole army assembled at the town 
of Cullen, about ten miles from the banks of the Spey. 

An opinion had been entertaiiKHl, to whicli we have already 
alluded, that the Hii;hlandcrs iutciuled to defend the jwissage 
of this deep and rapid river. A trench and some remains of 
works scorned to show that such had been tindr original purpose, 
and a considerable division of the Lowland troojis were drawn 
up under Lord John Drummond, with the Jippareut purpose of 
maintaining these dc'fcnces. The Ihinccs ultiiuate orders, how- 
ever, were, that Lord John should retreat to Elgin as soon as 
the enemy should approach in force the south-eastern bank of 
the river. He did so, and the Duke of Cumberland forded the 
Spey with his army in three divisions, his music playing a tune 
calculated to insult his antagonists.^ Several lives were lost, 
owing to the strength of the stream ; they were chiefly females, 
followers of the camp. 

On the 13th of Ajiril the Duke of Oumberlaiurs army 
marched to the moor of Alves, and on the 14th advanced to 
Nairn, where there was a shglit skirmish between their advance 
and the rearguard of the Higlilanders, wdio were just leaving the 
town. The last were unexpectedly sujijiorted in their retreat, 
about five miles from Naim, by the Chevalier himself, who 
arrived suddenly at the liead of his guards and the Macintosh 
Kegimeut, at a place called the Loch of the Claus. On the 
appearance of this additional force, the vangmird of the Duke's 
army retreated upon their main body, whicii was encamped near 
Nairn. 

It is now necessary to examine the state of the contending 
armies, who were soon to be called upon to decide the fate of the 
contest by a bloody battle. 

The Duke of Cumberland was at the head of an army of dis- 
ciplined troops, completely organised, and supported by a fleet, 
which, advancing along the coast, could supply them with pro- 
visions, artillery, and every other material requisite for the 
can’}ing on of the campaign. They were under the command 
of a Prince whose authority was absolute, whose courage wfia 
undoubted, whose high biith was the boast ol‘ his troops, and 

^ Will you play me fair play, 

Bozmie laddie, Highlaud laddie ? 
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whose military skill aiid experience were, in the opinion of his 
followers, completely adequate to the successful termination of 
the war. 

On the other hand, the army of Prince Charles lay widely 
dispersed, on account of the difliculty of procuring subsistence ; 
so that there was great doubt of the possibility of assembling 
them in an united body within the short space afforded them 
for that purpose. The councils also of the adventurous Prince 
were unhappily divided ; and those dissensions which had ex- 
isted even in their days of prosperity, were increased in the 
present critical moment, even by the pressure of the emergency. 
The first difficulty might be in some degree surmounted, but the 
last was of a fatal character ; and I must once more remind you 
of the causes in which it originated. 

The aversion of the Prince to Lord George Mmrray has been 
already stated ; and although the fact may seem surprising, the 
unwarranted suspicion with which this individual was regarded 
by the Chevalier is pretty well understood to have extended 
itself about this period to a great part of his other Scottish 
followers, more especially as the present state of the contest, 
joined to the private disaffection, or rather discontent, among 
the clans, tended to weaken the confidence of the commander. 
Such sparks of disagreement assume more importance in the 
time of adversity, as lights, little distinguished of themselves, 
are more visible on the approach of darkness. Since the council 
at Derby, the Prince had convoked or advised with no public 
assembly of his chiefs and followers of rank, as he had formerly 
been wont to do, if we except the council of war held near Crieff, 
which was in a manner forced on him by the retreat from 
Stirling. During all that time he had, in the fullest sense, 
commanded the army by his own authority. His trust and 
confidence had been chiefly reposed in Secretary Murray, in Sir 
Thomas Sheridan, his former tutor, and in the Irish ofticers, 
who made their way to his favour by assenting to all he pro- 
posed, and by subscribing, mthout hesitation, to the most un- 
limited doctrine of the monarch’s absolute power. On the other 
hand, the Scottish nobility and gentry, who had engaged their 
lives and fortunes in the quarrel, naturally thought themselves 
entitled to be consulted concerning the manner in which the 
war was to be conducted, and were indignant at being excluded 
from offering their advice, where they themselves were not 
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only principally interested, but best acquainted with the 
localities and manners of the country in which the war was 
waged. 

They w^ere also displeased that iii his communication with the 
court of France, announcing his successes at Prestonpans and 
at Falkirk, the Prince had entrusted the negotiations with the 
court of France to Irishmen in the French service. They sus- 
pected, unjustly perhaps, that instead of pleading the cause of 
the insurgents fairly, and describing and insisting upon the 
amount and nature of the succours whicli were requisite, these 
gentlemen would be satisfied to make such representations 
as might give satisfaction to the French ministers, and insure to 
the messengers their own advancement in the French service. 
Accordingly, all the officers sent to France by Charles received 
promotion. The Scots also suspected that the Irish and French 
officers, willing to maintain themselves in exclusive favour, en- 
deavoured to impress the Prince with suspicions of the fidelity 
of the Scottish people, and invidiously recalled to his memory 
the conduct of the nation to Charles I. It is said that Charles 
was not entirely convinced of the falsehood of these suspicions 
till the faithful services of so many of that nation, during the 
various perils of his escape, w'ould have rendered it bijse in- 
gratitude to hai'bour them longer. 

There was another subject of discontent in the Princess 
army, arising, perhaps, from too high pretciit^ions on the part 
of one class of his followers, and too little consideration on that 
of Charles. Many of the gentlemen who served as privates in 
the Prince’s cavalry conceived tliat they were entitled to more 
personal notice than they received, and complained that they 
were regarded more in the light of ordinary troopers than as 
men of estate and birth, who were performing, at their own 
expense, the duty of private soldiers, to evince their loyalty to 
the cause of the Stewarts. 

Notwithstanding these secret jealousies, Charles remained 
unaltered in the system which he had adopted. Neither did 
the discontent of his followers proceed further than murmurs, 
or in any case break out, as in Mar’s insurrection, into mutiny, 
or even a desire on the part of the gentlemen engaged to make, 
by submission or otherwise, their separate peace with Govern- 
ment. Notwithstanding, however, what has b<5en said, the 
gallant bravery and general deportment of the Prince secured 
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him popularity with the common soldiers of his army, though 
those with higher pretensions were less etisily satisfied, when 
mere civility was rendered instead of confidence. 

The Chevalier had been unwell of a feverish complaint 
during several days of his residence at Elgin in the month of 
March. On his retreat to Inverness, he seemed perfectly re- 
covered, and employed himself by hunting in the forenoon, 
and in the evening with balls, concerts, and parties of pleasure, 
in which he appeared in as good spirits, and as confident, as 
after the battle of Prestonpans. This exterior show of confi- 
dence would have been well had there been good grounds for 
its foundation ; but those alleged by Charles rested upon a firm 
conviction that the army of the Duke of Cumberland would 
not seriously venture to oppose in battle their lawful Prince ; 
an idea which he found it impossible to impress upon such of 
his followers as were in the least acquainted with the genius 
and temper of the English soldiery. 

While the Prince was at Inverness, two gentlemen of the 
name of Haliburton arrived from France, with tidings of a 
cold description. They informed him that the court of that 
country had entirely laid aside the thoughts of an invasion 
upon a large scale, and that his brother, the Duke of York, 
who had been destined to be placed at the head of it, had left 
the coiist, being recalled to Paris. This put a final end to the 
most reasonable hopes of the unfortunate Adventurer, which 
had always rested upon a grand exertion of France in his 
favour; although, indeed, he might have been convinced, that 
since they had made no such effort during the time of his in- 
road into England, when his affairs bore an aspect unex- 
pectedly favourable, they woidd not undertake any considerable 
risk to redeem him from the destruction which seemed now 
to be impending. 

Besides the discords in the Prince’s camp, w'hich, like a 
mutiny among the crew of a sinking vessel, prevented an 
unanimous exertion to provide for the common safety, the 
separation of his forces, and the pecuniary difficulties which 
now pressed hard upon him, were material obstacles to any 
probability of success in an action with the Duke of Cumber- 
land. Charles endeavoured, indeed, to concentrate all his 
army near Inverness, but without entire success. Ceneral 
Stapleton, who had been engaged in attempting to reduce Fort 
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William, abandoned that enterprise and returned to the 
Prince’s camp, together with Locliiel and the other Highland- 
ers by whom that irregular siege had been snp])orted. But 
the Master of Fraser, who was employed in levying the full 
strength of his clan, together with Barrisdalc and Cromarty, 
engaged as we have seen in Sutherland, were absent from the 
main army. Cluny and his MacPhersoiis had been desj>fitchod 
into Badenoch, with a view to their more easy subsistence in 
their own country, and were wanting in the hour wdien their 
services Avere most absolutely necessary. There were besides 
800 or 1000 men of different Highland clans who >vcre dispersed 
in visiting their own several glens, and would certainly have 
returned to the army if space had been allowed them for so doing. 

It is also proper to mention that, as already hinted, the 
cavalry of the Prince had suffered greatly. That of Lord 
Pitsligo might be said to have been entirely destroyed by their 
hard duty on the retreat from Stirling, and w^as in fact con* 
verted into a company of foot-guarda Now, although these 
horsemen, consisting of gentlemen and their servants, might 
have been unable to stand the shock of heavy and regular 
regiments of horse, yet from their spirit and intelligence, they 
had been of the greatest service as light cavalry, and their loss 
to Charles Edward’s army wiis a great misfortune. 

The force which remained with the I’rince was discontented 
from want of pay, and in a state of considerable disorganis- 
ation. The troops were not duly supplied with provisions 
and, like more regidar soldiers under such circumstances, were 
guilty of re])cated mutiny and disobedience of orders. For all 
these evils Charles Edward saw no remedy but in a general 
action, to wdiich he was the more disjwscd that hitherto, by 
a variety of chances in his favour, as well as by the native 
courage of his followers, he had come off viijtorious, though 
against all ordinary expectation, in every action in which he 
had been engaged. On such an alternative then, and with 
troops mutinous for want of pay, half starved for Avant of pro- 
visions, and diminished in num])crs from the absence of 3000 
or 4000 men, he determined to risk an action with the Duke 
of Cumberland, at the head of an army considerably outnum- 
bering his own, and possessed of all those advantages of which 
he himself at the moment was so completely deprived. 

The preparations for the engagement were not made with 
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him popularity with the common soldiers of his army, though 
those with higher pretensions were less easily satisfi^, when 
mere civility was rendered instead of confidence. 

The Chevalier had been unwell of a feverish complaint 
during several days of his residence at Elgin in the month of 
March. On his retreat to Inverness, he seemed perfectly re- 
covered, and employed himself by hunting in the forenoon, 
and in the evening with balls, concerts, and parties of pleasure, 
in which he appeared in as good spirits, and as confident, as 
after the battle of Prestonpans. This exterior show of confi- 
dence would have been well had there been good grounds for 
its foundation ; but those alleged by Charles rested upon a firm 
conviction that the army of the Duke of Cumberland w’ould 
not seriously venture to oppose in battle their law^ful Prince ; 
an idea which he found it impossible to impress upon such of 
his followers as were in the least acquainted with the genius 
and temper of the English soldiery. 

While the Prince w^ae at Inverness, two gentlemen of the 
name of Haliburtou arrived from France, with tidings of a 
cold description. They informed him that the court of that 
country had entirely laid aside the thoughts of an invasion 
upon a large scale, and that his brother, the Duke of York, 
who had been destined to be placed at the head of it, had left 
the coast, being recalled to Paris. This put a final end to the 
most reasonable hopes of the unfortunate Adventurer, which 
had always rested upon a grand exertion of France in his 
favour; although, indeed, he might have been convinced, that 
since they had made no such effort during the time of his in- 
road into England, when his affairs bore an aspect unex- 
pectedly favourable, they would not undertake any considerable 
risk to redeem him from the destruction which seemed now 
to be impending. 

Besides the discords in the Prince's camp, which, like a 
mutiny among the crew of a sinking vessel, prevented an 
unanimous exertion to provide for the common safety, the 
separation of his forces, and the pecuniary difficulties which 
now pressed hard upon him, were material obstacles to any 
probability of success in an action with the Duke of Cumber- 
land. Charles endeavoured, indeed, to concentrate all his 
army near Inverness, but without entire success. General 
Stapleton, who had been engaged in attempting to reduce Fort 
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William, abandoned that enterprise and returned to the 
Prince’s Ciimp, together with Lochiel and the other Highland- 
ers by whom that irregular siege had been supported. But 
the Master of Fraser, who was employed in levying the full 
strength of his clan, together with Barrisdale and Cromarty, 
engaged as we have seen in Sutherland, were absent irom the 
main array. Cliuiy and his MacPhersoris had been despatched 
into Badenoch, with a view to their more easy subsistence in 
their own country, and were wanting in the hoim when their 
services were most absolutely necessary. There were besides 
800 or 1000 men of different Highland clans who were dispersed 
in visiting their own several glens, and would certainly have 
returned to the army if space had been allowed them for so doing. 

It is also proper to mention that, as already hinted, the 
cavalry of the Prince had suffered greatly. That of Lord 
Pitsligo might be said to have been entirely destroyed by their 
hard duty on the retreat from Stirling, and was in fact com 
verted into a company of foot-guards. Now, although these 
horsemen, consisting of gentlemen and their servants, might 
have been unable to stand the shock of heavy and regular 
regiments of horse, yet from their spiiit and intelligence, they 
had been of the greatest service as light cavalry, and their loss 
to Charles Edward’s army was a great misfortune. 

The force whicli remained with the Prince was discontented 
from want of pay, and in a state of considerable disorganis- 
ation. The troops were not duly supplied with provisions 
and, like more regular soldiers under such circumstances, were 
guilty of repeated mutiny and disobedience of orders. For all 
these evils Charles Edward saw no remedy but in a general 
action, to wdiich he was the more disposed that hitherto, by 
a variety of chances in his favour, Jis well as by the native 
courage of his followers, he had come off victorious, though 
against all ordinary expectation, in every action in which he 
had been engaged. On such an alternative then, and with 
troops mutinous for w^aiit of pay, half starved for want of pro- 
visions, and diminished in numbers from the absence of 3000 
or 4000 men, he determined to risk an action witli the Duke 
of Cumberland, at the head of an army considerably outnum- 
bering his own, and possessed of all those advantages of which 
he himself at the moment was so completely deprived. 

The preparations for the engagement were not made with 
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more prudence than that which was shown in the resolution to 
give instant battle, Charles drew out his forces upon an ex- 
tensive moor, about five miles distant from Inverness, called 
Drummossie, hut more frequently known by the name of Cul- 
loden, to whi(ih it is adjacent. The Highlanders lay upon 
their arms all the night of the 14th ; on the next morning 
they were drawn up in order of battle, in the position which 
the Chevalier proposed they should maintain during the action. 
On their right there were some park walls, on their left a de- 
scent which slopes down upon Culloden House ; their front was 
directly east. They were drawn up in two lines, of which the 
Athole brigade held the right of the whole, next to them 
Lochiel. The clans of Appin, Fraser, and Macintosh, with 
those of MacLauchlan, MacLean, and Farquharson, composed 
the centre ; and on the left were the three regiments of Mac- 
Donalds, styled, from their chiefs, Clanranald, Keppoch, and 
Glengarry. 

As if a fate had hung over the councils of Charles, the dis- 
position of this order of battle involved the decision of a point 
of honour, esteemed of the utmost importance in this singular 
army, though in any other a mere question of idle precedence. 
The MacDonalds, as the most powerful and numerous of the 
clans, had claimed from the beginning of the expedition the 
privilege of holding the right of the whole army. Lochiel and 
Appin had waived any dispute of this claim at the battle of 
Prestonpans ; the MacDonalds had also led the right at Falkirk ; 
and now the left was assigned to this proud surname, which 
they regarded not only as an affront but as an evil omen. The 
Prince’s second line, or reserve, was divided into three bodies, 
with an interval between each. On the right were Elcho’s, 
Fitz- James’s, and Lord Strathallan’s horse, with Abachie’s and 
Lord Ogilvie’s regiments of infantry. The centre division was 
formed of the Irish piquets. Lord John Drummond’s regiment, 
and that of the Earl of Kilmarnock. The left wing of the 
second line consisted of the hussars, with Sir Alexander Ban- 
nerman’s and Moir of Stonywood’s Lowland battalions. The 
number of the whole first line might be about 4700 men ; that 
of the second line 2300, of which 250 were cavalry ; but, as I 
will presently show you, the numbers which appeared at the 
review were very considerably diminished before the action. 

A great error on the part of the commissaries, or such as 
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acted in that capacity in the Highland army, was exhibited in 
the almost total want of provisions ; a deficiency the more in- 
excusable as it was said there was plenty of meal at Inverness. 
The soldiers, however, received no victuals, except a single 
biscuit per man during the whole day of the 15 th, and this 
dearth of provisions was such, that whether the army had been 
victorious or vanquished, upon the day of the 16 th, they must 
have dispersed to distant quarters for the mei-e purpose of ob- 
taining subsistence. 

Early on the 15 th of April Lord Elcho was despatched to 
reconnoitre the camp of the Duke of Cumberland, situated near 
the little town of Nairn. It was the anniversary of the royal 
Duke’s birthday, which was apparently dedicated to festivity 
and indulgence on the part of the soldiers whom he commanded. 
Lord Elcho remained within view of the enemy until high noon, 
and then retired to announce that, to all appearance, the English 
army did not mean to move that day. 

Upon this report the Prince assembled the chief officers of 
his army, being the first council of war which he had held 
since that in which the retreat from Derby was resolved upon, 
excepting the meeting at Faii nton, near Crielf. Charles opened 
the business by asking the opinion of the council what was best 
to be done. There was a diversity of opinions. The want of 
provisions alone rendered a battle inevitable, but thti place and 
mode of giving that battle were matter of discussion. Lord 
George Murray, as usual, was the first to give his opinion, and 
enlarged much on the advantage wliich a Higliland army was 
sure to possess in taking the enemy by surprise, and in darkness 
rather than in daylight. Regular soldiers, he said, depend 
entirely on their discipline, an advantage of which they are 
deprived by darkness and confusion. Highlanders, on the 
contrary, had, he observed, little discipline but what was of an 
intuitive nature, independent either of light or regularity. Be 
concluded by giving his opinion that the first line should 
march in two divisions at the dusk of the evening ; he himself 
offered to lead that composed of the right wing of the first 
line, with which he designed to march round the town of 
Naim, and attack the Duke of Cumberland’s camp in the 
rear ; at the same time he proposed that the Duke of Perth, 
with the left division of the first line, should attack the camp 
in front, when he did not doubt that the confusion occasioned 
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by the Budden onset on two points, joined to the effects of the 
past day’s festivity, would throw the regulars into total con- 
fusion, and afford the Prince a complete victory. This plan 
also included a march of the whole second line, or body of 
reserve, under the command of the Prince himself, to support 
the front attack. 

To this proposal several objections were made; one was, 
that it was a pity to hazard anything until the MaePhersons, 
a great part of the Frasers, MacDonald of Earrisdale, Glengyle, 
with his MacGregors, the Earl of Cromarty, whose misfortune 
was not known, and other reinforcements at present absent, 
should have joined the army. It was also stated, that in all 
probability the Duke would receive notice of the intended 
movement, either by his spies or his patrols; that in either 
case it would be difficult to provide against the necessary con- 
sequences of such discovery ; and that, if the Highlanders were 
once thrown into confusion in a night attack, there would be 
no possibility of rallying them. The principal answer to these 
objections was founded on the exigency of the moment, which 
required a considerable hazard to be incurred in one shape or 
other, and that the plan of the night attack was as feasible as 
any which could be proposed. 

Another objection, strongly urged, was the impossibility of 
marching twelve miles, being the distance between Onlloden 
and the enemy’s camp, between nightfall and dawn. To this 
Lord George Murray returned for answer that he would pledge 
himself for the success of the project, provided secrecy was 
observed. Other plans were proposed, but the night march 
was finally resolved upon. 

Between seven and eight o’clock the Chevalier ordered the 
heath to be set on fire, that the light might convey the idea of 
his troops being still in the same position there, and got all his 
men under arms, as had been agreed upon. 

It was explained by the Prince’s aide-de-camp. Colonel Ker 
of Gradon, that during the attack on the camp the Highlanders 
were not to employ their firearms, but only broadswords, dirks, 
and Lochaber axes, with wliich they were instructed to beat 
down the tent-poles, and to cut the ropes, taking care at the 
same moment to strike or stab with force wherever they ob- 
served any swelling or bulge in the fallen canvas of the tent. 
Jhey were also instructed to observe the profoundest silence 
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during the time of the march, and the watchword .assigned to 
them was “ King James the VII J.” 

Thus far all was well ; and for resolute men, an attempt so 
desperate presented, from its very desperation, a considerable 
chance of success. But an inconvenience occurred on the 
march, for which, and the confusion which it was sure to occa- 
sion, due allowance seems scarcely to have been made in the 
original project. It had been proposed by Lord George Murray 
that the army should march in three columns, consisting of the 
first line in two divisions, and the whole reserve, or second line, 
under the Pi itice himself But from the necessity of the three 
columns keei>ing the same road as far .as the house of Kilravock, 
where the first division was to diverge from the others, and 
cross the river N.airn, in order to get in the rear of the enemy’s 
camp, it followed that the army, instead of forming three distinct 
columns of march, each on its own ground, composed only one long 
one, the second line following the first, and the third the second, 
upon the same tack, which greatly diminislicd the power of mov- 
ing with rapidity. The night, besides, was very dark, which made 
the progress of the whole column extremely slow, especially as 
there w.as a frequent necessity for turning out of the straight 
roari, in order to avoid all inhabited places, from which news of 
their motions might have been sent to the Duke of Cumberland. 

Slow as the march was, the van considerably outmarched 
the rear. A gap, or inti'rval, was left in the centre of the 
whole, and messages were sent rcpc.atrdly to Lochici, who was 
in front, .and to T^ord George Murray, who commanded the head 
of the line, requesting them to halt \mtil the rear of the columns 
should come up. Fifty of these messages were brought to the 
van of the column before they had marched above eight miles, 
by which time they had reached Kilravock, or Kilraick House, 
within four miles of the T>idxe of Cumberlainrs camp. 

Hitherto Lord George Murr.ay had not halted upon his line 
of march ; but liad only obeyed the aides-de-camp by marching 
more slowl}^ in the hope that the rear might come up. But 
at this place the Duke of Pei’th liimself, who commanded the 
second division, came up to Lord George Murray, and putting 
his horse across the road, insisted that the re.ar conld not ad- 
vance unless the v.an was halted. Lord George Murray halted 
accordingly and many of the principal officers came to the 
head of the column to consult what was to be done. They 

72 
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strong position beyond the river Naini, inaccessible to cavalry. 
Such a movement would have been no difficult matter, had the 
confused state of the Chevalier’s army, and the total want of 
provisions, 1 permitted them to take any steps for their preser- 
vation. All, however, which looked either like foresight or 
common sense seemed to be abandoned on this occasion, under 
the physical exhaustion of fatigue and famine. The army 
remained on the upper part of the open moor, having their flank 
covered on the right by the park walls which we have men- 
tioned, their only protection from cavalry, and as it proved a 
very slight one. ’* 

About two hours after the Prince had again reached Cullodcn, 
that is, about seven or eight o’clock, a patrol of horse brought 
in notice that a party of the Duke of Cumberland’s cavalry was 
within two miles, and the whole of his army not above four 
miles distant. Upon this alarm the Prince and the Duke of 
Perth, Lord George Murray and Lord John Drummond, mounted 
their horses, and ordered the drums to beat, and the pipes 
to play their respective gatherings. This sudden summons to 
arms caused much hurry and confusion amongst men half dead 
with fatigue, and roused fj-om the sleep of which they had so 
much need. The chiefs and officers did what was possible to 
get them together ; but, as they were dispersed in every direc- 
tion, as far as Inverness itself, nearly two thousand of the High- 
landers who were at the review of the preceding day were absent 
from the battle of the 1 6th. 

It would have been yet time to retreat by the right of their 
line, to cross the water of Nairn, and to draw up on ground inac- 
cessible to the Duke of Cumberland’s army, when they might, 
after sunset, have renewed, if it was thought advisable, the 
attempt to surprise his camp ; for it was believed that the Duke 
was not, till some time afterwards, made aware of their pirrpose 
of the previous night. No motion, however, was made to this 
effect. The Chevalier talked confidently of a battle and a vic- 
tory ; and those who did not share his hopes were prepared to 
die, if they did not expect to conquer. 

The Duke of Cumberland’s army now appeared about two 

1 This might have been remedied, in so far as the simple wants of a 
Highland army were concerned, if a part of the troops had been employed 
on the night of the l.^th April to bring meal from Inverness, and cattle 
from the neighbourhood. 
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miles off, ^vancing straight in front of the Prince’s line of 
battle. His Hoyal Highness’s force consisted of fifteen bat- 
talions of foot, viz.— Pulteney’s, 500; Tlie Royals, 500; 
Cholmondely’s, 500; Price’s, 500; Scots FusiUers, 500; 
Bejean’s, 500 ; Burrell’s, 500; Battereau’s, 500 ; Blakeney’8,500; 
Howard’s, 500; Fleming’s, 500; Sackvillc’s, 500; SempiU’s, 
500 ; Conway’s, 500 ; Wolfe’s, 500 ; and GOO Campbells ; which 
with Lord Mark Ker’s dragoons, 300, Oobham’s, 300, and 
Kingston’s horse, 300, made 8100 foot, and 900 horse. The 
day of the battle they were drawn up in two lines, seven bat- 
talions in the first, and eight in the second line, supj)orted by the 
two squadrons of horse on the right, and four squadrons of 
dragoons on the left. The Campbells were on the left with the 
dragoons. There were two pieces of cannon bctwdxt every bat- 
talion in the first line, three on the right, and three on the left 
of the second. The army was commanded in cliief by the Buke 
of Cumberland, and under him by lieutenant-Gcncrals Earl of 
Albemarle, Hawley, and Bland, Major-General Huske, Biigadiera 
Lord Sempill, Cholinondely, and Mordaunt 

Had the whole Highland army been collected, there would 
have been very little, if any difference in numbers between the 
contending parties, each of which amounted to about 9000 
men ; but we have already shown that the Prince was deprived 
of about 2000 of his troops who had never come up, and the 
stragglers who left his standard botw’eeii the time of the review 
and the battle amounted to at least 2000 more ; so that, upon 
the great and decisive battle of Culloden, only 5000 of the in- 
surgent army were opposed to 9000 of the King’s troops. The 
men who were absent, also, w’cre chiefly Highlanders, who 
formed the peculiar strength of the Chevalier’s army. 

There was no appearance of discouragement on cither side ; 
the troops on both sides huzzaed repeatedly as they came within 
sight of each other, and it seemed as if the Highlanders had lost 
all sense of fatigue at sight of the enemy. The MacDonalds 
alone had a sullen and discontented look, arising from their 
having taken offence at the post which had been assigned 
them. 

As the lines approached each other, the artillery opened 
their fire, by which the Duke of Cumberland’s army suffered 
very little, and that of the Highlanders a great deal ; for the 
English guns, being well served, made lanes through the ranks 
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of the enemy, while the French artillery scarcely killed a man. 
To remain steady and inactive imder this galling fire, would 
have been a trial to the best disciplined troops, and it is no 
wonder that the Highlanders showed great impatience under an 
annoyance peculiarly irksome to their character. Some threw 
themselves down to escape the artillery, some called out to 
advance, and a very few broke their ranks and fled. The 
cannonade lasted for about an hour ; at length the clans became 
so impatient that Lord George Murray was about to give the 
order to advance, when the Highlanders, from the centre and 
right wing, rushed without orders furiously down, after their 
usual manner of attacking sword in hand. Being received 
with a heavy fire, both of cannonade and grape-shot, they be- 
came so much confused that they got huddled together in 
their onset, without any interval or distinction of clans or 
regiments. Notwithstanding this disorder, the fury of their 
charge broke through Monro’s and Burrell’s regiments, which 
formed the left of the Duke of Cumberland’s line. But that 
General had anticipated the possibility of such an event, and 
had strengthened his second line so as to form a steady support 
in case any part of his first should give way. The High- 
landers, partly victorious, continued to advance with fury, and 
although much disordered by their own success, and partly 
disarmed by having thrown away their guns on the very first 
charge, they rushed on Sempill’s regiment in the second line 
with unabated fury. That steady corps was drawn up three 
deep, the first rank kneeling, and the third standing upright. 
They reserved their fire until the fugitives of Burrell’s and 
Monro’s broken regiments had escaped round the flanks, and 
through the intervals of the second line. By this time the 
Highlanders were within a yard of the bayonet point, when 
Sempill’s battalion poured in their fire with so much accuracy 
that it brought down a great many of the assailants and forced 
the rest to turn back. A few pressed on, but, unable to break 
through Sempill’s regiment, were bayoneted by the first rank. 
The attack of the Highlanders was the less efficient, that on 
this occasion most of them had laid aside their targets, expecting 
a march rather than a battle. While the right of the Highland 
line sustained their national character, though not with their 
usual success, the MacDonalds on the left seemed imcertain 
whether they w'ould attack or not. It was in vain the Duke 
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of Perth called out to them, “ Claymore ! ” telling the murmurers 
of this haughty tribe, “That if they behaved with their 
usual valour they would convert the left into the right, and 
that ho would in future call himself MacDonald.” It was 
equally in vain that the gallant Keppoch charged with a few 
of his near relations, while his clan, a thing before unheard of, 
remained stationary. The chief was near the front of the 
enemy, and was exclaiming with feelings which cannot be ap- 
preciated, “My God, have the children of my tribe forsaken 
me ! ” At this instant he received several shots, which closed 
hia earthly account, leaving him only time to advise his 
favourite nephew to shift for himself. The three regiments of 
MacDonalds were by this time aware of the route of their 
right wing, and retreated in good order upon the second line. 
A body of cavalry, from the right of the King’s army, was corn- 
manded to attack them on their retreat, but was checked by a 
fire from the French piquets, who advanced to support the 
MacDonalds. But at the same moment another decisive 
advantage was gained by the Duke’s army over the Highland 
right wing. A body of horse, making GOO cavalry, with three 
companies of Argyleshire Highlanders, had been detached to 
take possession of the park walls, repeatedly mentioned as 
covering the right of the Highlanders. The three companies 
of infantry had pulled down the east wall of the enclosure, 
and put to the sword about a hundred of the insurgents, to 
whom the defence had been jissigned ; they then demolished 
the western wall, which pennitted the dragoons, by whom 
they were accompanied, to ride through the enclosm-e, and get 
out upon the open moor, to the westward, and form, so as to 
threaten tlie rear and flank of the Prince’s second line. Gordon 
of Abachie, with his Lowland Aberdeenshire regiment, was 
ordered to fire upon these cavalry, which he did with some 
effect. The Campbells then lined the north wall of the en- 
closure so often mentioned, and commenced a fire upon the 
right flank of the Highlanders’ second line. That line, increased 
by the MacDonalds, who retired ujjon it, still showed a great 
number of men keeping their ground, many of whom had not 
fired a shot. Lord Elclio rode up to the Prince, and eagerly 
exhorted him to put himself at the head of those troops who 
yet remained, make a last exertion to recover the day, and at 
least die like one worthy of having contended for a crown. 
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Keceiving a doubtful or hesitating answer, Lord Elcho turned 
from him with a bitter execration, and declared he would 
never sec his face again. ^ On the other hand, more than one 
of the Prince’s officers declared, and attested Heaven and their 
own eyes as ^^dtnesses, that the unfortunate Adventurer was 
forced from the field by Sir Thomas Sheridan, and others of 
the Irish officers who were about his person. 

That Lord Elcho and others, who lost rank and fortune in 
this disastrous adventure, were desirous that the Chevalier 
should have fought it out to the very last can easily be ima- 
gined ; nor is it difiicult to conceive why many of the public 
were of the same opinion, since a fatal tragedy can hardly con* 
elude so effectively as with the death of tlie hero. But there 
are many reasons besides a selfish desire of safety, which may 
dictate to a defeated chieftain the fcisk of preserving himself 
for a better day. This is particularly the case with those in 
the rank of Kiugs and Princes, who, assured by the unanimous 
opinion of those around them that their safety is of the last 
importance to the world, cannot easDy resist the flattering and 
peculiar reasons which may be assigned in support of the 
natural principle of self-preservation, common to them with all 
mankind. 

Besides, although the Chevalier, if determined on seeking 
it, might certainly have found death on the field wffiere he lost 
all hopes of empire, there does not appear a possibility that his 
most desperate exertions could have altered the fortune of the 
day. The second line, united with a part of the first, stood, it 
is true, for some short time after the disaster of the left wing, 
but they were surrounded with enemies. In their front was 
the Duke of Cumberland, dressing and renewing the ranks of 
his first line, which had been engaged, bringing up to their 
support his second, which was yet entire, and on the point of 
leading both to a new attack in front. On the flank of 
the second line of the Chevalier’s army were the Campbells, 
lining the northern wall of the enclosure. In the rear of the 
whole Highland army was a body of horse, which could be 
greatly increased in number by the same access through the 

' This vow he kept to his dying day, avoiding every place where he 
might have met the prince, for whoso sake he had lost his rank, his estate, 
and Ilia native country. His relentless anger was not, perhaps, just, but 
it must be allowed to be natural. 
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park wall which had been opened by the Campbells. The 
Highlanders of the Prince’s army, in fact, were sullen, dejected, 
and dispirited, dissatisfied with their ofticers and generals, and 
not in perfect good humour with themselves. It was no wonder 
that, after remaining a few minutes in this situation, they 
ahould at last leave the field to the enemy, and go off in 
quest of safety wherever it was to be found. A jiart of the 
second line left the field with tolerable regularity, with their 
pipes playing and banners displayed. General Stapleton also, 
and the French auxiliaries, when they saw the day lost, re- 
treated in a soldier-like manner to Inverness, where they sur- 
rendered to the Duke of Cumberland on honourable terms. 
Many of the Highland army fled in the direction of Inverness, 
but the greater part towards Badenoch and the Highlands. 
Some of these never stopped till they had reached their own 
distant homes ; and the alarm wtis bo great, that one very 
gallant gentleman told your Grandfather, that he himself had 
partaken in the night march, and that, though he had tasted 
nothing for twenty-four hours, he ran near twenty miles ere 
he took leisure to sit down and eat a biscuit which had been 
served out to him at the moment the battle was to begin, and 
which he had put into his sporran, or purse, to cat when it 
should be ended. 

The Duke of Cumberland proceeded with caution. He did 
not permit his first line to advance on the repulsed Highlanders 
till he had restored tlieir ranks to perfect order, nor to pursue 
till the dispersion of the Highland army seemed complete. 
When that was certain, Kingston’s horse, and the dragoons 
from each wing of the Duke’s army, were detached in pursuit, 
and did gi*eat execution. Kingston’s horse followed the chase 
along the Inverness road. They did not charge such of the 
enemy, whether French or Highlanders, as kept in a body, but 
dogged and watched them closely on their retreat, moving more 
or less speedily as they moved, and halting once or twice when 
they halted. On the stragglers they made great havoc, till 
within a mile of Inverness. 

It was in general remarked that the English horse, whose 
reputation had been blemished in previous actions with the 
Highlanders, took a cruel pleasure in slaughtering the fugi- 
tives, giving quarter to none, except a few who were reserved 
for public execution, and treating those who were disabled 
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with cruelty unknown in modem war. Even the day after 
the battle, there were instances of parties of wounded men 
being dragged from tlie thickets and huts in which they had 
found refuge, for the purpose of being drawn up and des- 
patched by platoon-firing; while those who did not die 
under this fusilade, were knocked on the head by the 
soldiers with the stocks of their muskets. In a word, the 
savageness of the regulars on this occasion formed such a 
contrast to the more gentle conduct of the insurgents, as to 
remind men of the old Latin proverb, that the most crael 
enemy is a coward who has obtained success.^ It was early 
found necessary to make some averment which might seem to 
justify this unheard-of cmelty ; and, accordingly, a story was 
circulated, concerning an order said to have been issued by 
Lord George Murray, commanding the Highlanders to give no 
quarter if victorious. But not one of the insurgent party ever 
saw such an order ; nor did any of them hear of it till after 
the battle. 

In this decisive action, the victors did not lose much above 
300 men, in killed and wounded. Lord Robert Ker, captain 
of grenadiers, was slain at the head of his company. 

The loss of the vanquished army was upwards of 1000 men. 
The Highlanders on the right wing, who charged sword in 
hand, suffered most severely. These were the MacLeans, and 
MacLauchlans, the Macintoshes, the Frasers, the Stewarts, 
and the Camerons. The chief of MacLauchlan was slain in 
the action, together with MacLean of Drimnin, MacGillivray 
of Dmmnaglass, several of the Frasers, and other persons of 
distinction. Lochiel was wounded, but borne from the field 
by his two henchnjen. In short, the blow was equally severe 
and decisive, and the more so, that the heaviest of the loss fell 
on the high chiefs and gentlemen, who were the soul of the 
Highland army. 


^ Crudelis semper timidus, si vicerit unquam. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIV 

Proceedings of the Duke nf Ciunberiand after the victory <f Qulloduem — 
Escape of Prince CJiarles — his liemarkahle WayideringSy in varwus 
disguises — his Arrival at Morlaix, on the of September 1746 . 

1746 

It was not to be expected that the defeat of Culloden should 
pass over without fatal consequences to those who had been 
principally concerned in the insurrection. A handful of men 
had disturbed the tranquillity of a peaceful people, who were 
demanding no change of their condition, had indicted a deep 
wound upon the national strength, and, what is seldom forgotten 
in the moment when revenge becomes possible, had inspired 
universal terror. It was to be expected, therefore, that those 
who had been most active in such rebellious and violent pro- 
ceedings should bo called to answer with their lives for the 
bloodshed and disorder to which they had given occasion. 
They themselves well knew at what bloody risk they had played 
the deadly game of insuiTection, and expected no less forfeit 
than their lives. But as all concerned in the rebellion had in 
strictness forfeited their lives to the law, it became fitting that 
Justice should so select her victims as might, if possible, re- 
concile her claims with the feelings of humanity, instead of out- 
raging them by a gimeral and undistinguishing effusion of blood. 
Treason upon political accounts, though one of the highest 
crimes that can be committed against a state, does not necessarily 
infer anything like the detestation whicli attends offences of 
much less general guilt and danger. He who engages in con- 
spiracy or rebellion is very often, as an individual, not only 
free from reproach, but highly estimable, in his private character; 
such men, for example, as Lord Pitsligo, or Cameron of Lochiel, 
might be said to commit the crime for which they were obnoxi- 
ous to the law, from the purest, though at the same time the 
most mistaken motives — motives which they had sucked in 
with their mother’s milk, and which urged them to take up 
arms by all the ties of duty and allegiance. The sense of such 
men’s purity of principles and intention, though not to be 
admitted in defence, ought, both morally and politically, to 
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hare limited the proceedingB against them within the narrowest 
bounds consistent with the ends of public justice, and the 
purpose of intimidating others from such desperate courses. 

If so much could be said in favour of extending clemency 
even to several of the leaders of the iusurrection, how much 
more might have been added in behalf of their simple and 
ignorant followers, who came out in ignorance of the laws oi 
the civilised part of the nation, but in compliance with the 
unalienable tie by which they and their fathers had esteemed 
themselves bound to obey their chief.^ It might have been 
thought that generosity would have overlooked such poor prey, 
and that justice would not have considered them as proper 
objects of punishment. Or, if a victorious general of subordinate 
rank had been desirous to display his own zeal in behalf of the 
reigning family at the expense of humanity, by an indiscriminate 
chastisement of the vanquished foe, of whatever degree of 
intellect and fortune, better things might have been expected 
from a Son of Britain — a Royal Prince, who, most of all, might 
have remembered that the objects whom the fate of war had 
placed at his disposal were the misguided subjects of his own 
Royal house, and who might gracefully have pleaded their cause 
at the foot of a father’s throne which his own victory had secured. 

Unfortunately for the Duke of Cumberland’s fame, he saw 
his duty in a different light. This Piince bore deservedly the 
character of a blunt, upright, sensible man, friendly and good- 
humoured in the ordinary intercourse of life. He was a brave 
soldier, and acquainted with the duties of war; but, both 
before and after the battle of Culloden, his campaigns were 
unfortunate ; nor does it appear from his proceedings upon that 
occasion that he merited better success. He had learned war 
in the rough school of Germany, where the severest infliction 
upon the inhabitants was never withheld, if it was supposed 
necessary, either to obtain an advantage or to preserve one 
already gained. 

^ This idea of patriarchal obedience was so absolute, that when some 
Lowland gentlemen were extolling with wonder the devotion of a clans- 
man, who had sacriiiced his own life to preserve that of his chie^ a High- 
lander who was present coldly observed that he saw nothing wonderiW 
in the matter — he only did his duty ; had he acted otherwise, he would 
have been a poltroon and a traitor. To punish men who were bred in 
such principles, for following their chiefs into war, seems as unjust as it 
would be to hang a dog for the crime of following his master. 
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His Royal Highness understood, as well as any commander 
in Europe, the necessity, in the general case, of restraining that 
military license which, to use the words of a revered veteran, 
renders an army formidable to its friends alone. In the march 
from Perth, an officer was brought to a court-martial, and lost 
his commission, by the Duke^s perfect approbation, because he 
had suffered a party under his command to plunder the house 
of Gask, belonging to Mr. Oliphant, then in arms, and with 
the Prince’s army. This strict exercise of discipline renders us 
less prepared to expect the violences which followed the battle 
of Culloden. P>ut unhappily the license which it was thought 
fit to check while the contest lasted, was freely indulged in 
when resistance was no more. The fugitives and wounded 
were necessarily tlie first to experience the consequences of this 
departure from the ordinary mles of war. 

We have mentioned the merciless execution which was done 
upon the fugitives and on the wounded who remained on the 
field of battle. The first might be necessary to strike terror 
into an enemy so resolute and so capable of nillying as the 
Highlanders ; the second might be the effect of the brutal rage 
of common soldiers flushed by victory, to which they had not 
been of late accustomed, and triumphant over an enemy before 
whom many of them had fled ; but the excesses which followed, 
must, we fear, be imputed to the callous disposition of the 
commander -in -chief himself, under whose eye, and by whose 
command, a fearful train of ravages and executions took place. 

The Duke proceeded, in military phrase, to improve his 
victory, by “ laying waste ” what was tenued “ the country of 
the enemy and his measures were taken slow'ly, that they 
might be attended with more certain success. Proclamations 
had been sent forth for the insurgent Highlanders to come in 
and surrender their arms, with which very few complied. 
Several of the chiefs, indeed, had made an agreement among 
themselves to meet together and defend their country; but 
although a considerable sum of money, designed for the 
Chevalier’s use, reached Lochiel, and others his staunch ad- 
herents, the list of the slain and disabled chiefs had been so 
extensive, and the terror and dismay attending the dispersion 
go great, as to render the adoption of any general measures of > 
defence altogether impossible. 

The Duke of Cumberland — so much may be said in his 
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justification — entered what was certainly still a hostile, but an 
unresisting country, and, fixing his own headquarters in a camp 
near Fort Augustus, extended his military ravages, by strong 
parties of soldiery, into the various glens which had been for 
ages the abode of the disafiected clans. The soldiers had 
orders to exercise towards the unfortunate natives the utmost 
extremities of war. 

They shot, therefore, the male inhabitants as they fled at 
their approach ; they plundered the houses of the chieftains ; 
they burnt the cabins of the petisants; they were guilty of 
every kind of outrage towards women, old age, and infancy; 
and where the soldier fell short of these extremities, it was his 
own mildness of temper, or that of some oflicer of gentler mood, 
which restrained the license of his hand. There can be no 
pleasure in narrating more particularly such scenes as this 
devastation gave rise to. When the men were slain, the houses 
burnt, and the herds and flocks driven off, the women and 
children perished from famine in many instances, or followed 
the track of the plunderers, begging for the blood and offal of 
their own cattle, slain for the soldiers’ use, as the miserable 
means of supporting a wretched life. Certainly, such instances 
lead us to join in the observation of Monluc, that those engaged 
in war have much occasion for the mercy of the Deity, since 
they are, in the exercise of their profession, led to become guilty 
of so much violence towards their fellow-creaturca One remark- 
able narrative of this melancholy time is worth telling you ; and 
I willingly consign to silence many others which could only 
tend to recall hostile feelings better left to slumber. 

A gamekeeper of MacDonald of Glengarry, returning from 
the forest to his home, found it had been visited by a party of 
the English troops, who had laid waste and burnt his house, 
and subjected his wife to the most infamous usage. The un- 
fortunate husband vowed revenge. The principal author of the 
iiyury, who commanded the party, was described to him as 
riding upon a gray horse. The detachment had to pass by the 
side of Loch Arkaig, through the wild rocks of Lochaber ; lurk- 
ing in a thicket, the MacDonald, a marksman by profession, 
took aim at the person whom he saw mounted on the gray 
.horse, and shot him dead. His revenge, however, was dis- 
appointed ; the person who had perpetrated the crime happened 
to have committed his horse to the charge of a groom, or in* 
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dividual of inferior rank, who suffered the penalty of the officeria 
outrage. The avenger, having learned his mistake, again way. 
laid the line of march, and once more seeing an officer ride upon 
the fatal gray horse, l)etween the advanced guard and the main 
body of the troops, he again took aim, and his bullet again 
proved fatal — but he had a second time mistaken his victim. 
The person whom he shot was not tlie Jiuthor of the injury, but 
a gentleman generally esteemed in the Highlands, Captain 
George Monro of Culcairn (the same who escaped so remarkably 
at Glenshiel, by the fidelity of his foster brother). Upon 
learning this second mistake, the MacDonald broke his gun, and 
renounced further prosecution of his revenge. “It was not 
the will of Heaven,” he said, “that the man who had injured 
him should perish by his hands ; and he would spill no more 
innocent blood in the attempt.” 

During the ])rosecution of these severities, no man experi- 
enced more keen regret than President Forbes, w'hose active zeal 
had made such an important stand in favour of Government, 
and who, by determining the wavering pui-pose of Sir Alexander 
MacDonald of Sleat, and the Laird of MacLeod, must be 
considered as having contributed so materially to the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion. It is said that in vcntiuing to quote 
to tlie coinmaader-iu-chief the law of th(j country, he w^as 
repulsed with the reply, “That a brigade should give laws.” 
He was deeply alfected by the miseries which civil war had 
brought upon his country; nor had he any refison to con- 
gratulate himself indivi(liially on having o])tained personal 
favour by the part ho had acted. It is certain that at his 
death his estate was embarrassed by debts contracted in behalf 
of Government during 17 45-4G. All we can say on the subject 
is, that justice was not so profuse in its rewaids on this 
remarkable occasion as in its punishments. 

Other jiersons, who had given sufficient proof of their 
loyalty in the couree of the rebellion, fell, nevertheless, into 
disgrace with the commander- in -chief, for expressing the 
slightest sympathy with the distress of the vanquished, or 
uttering any censure of the severities inflicted on them. The 
late Lord Forbes, than wliom a man more loyal to the King’s 
government wiis not to be found, had senu^d in the field of 
Prestonpans, and done all that an offic-er could do to prevent 
the flight of the cavalry ; notwithstanding this he found that his 
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preferment in the military profession was so much impeded as 
to render his retirement advisable. The only reason which 
could be assigned was, that this nobleman, the Premier Baron 
of Scotland, had ventured to interfere with the course of 
ravage practised upon the offending districts. 

A story is told, that after the battle of CuUoden, the Grants 
of Glenmoriston, who had been in the rebellion, came into 
Inverness to surrender themselves to the chief of their own 
name. They were armed cap-a-pie. “ Who are these men ? ” 
said the Duke of Cumberland. He was informed by the 
Laird of Grant that they were the Grants of Glenmoriston. 
“ And to whom have they surrendered ? ” “ To me,^^ answered 

their chief ; “ and to no man in Britain but me would 
they have submitted.” “No?” replied the Duke after a 
pause ; “ I will let them know that they are the King’s subjects, 
and must likewise submit to me.” He ordered the Grants of 
Glenmoriston to be instantly surrounded and disarmed ; which 
might be a very proper check to the spirit of clanship. But 
when we learn that they were shipped off for the colonies, we 
cannot wo!\der that the example of submission afforded small 
encouragement to such surrenders as this. 

On most occasions these procowlings by martial law would 
have attracted animadversion in England whoever were the 
sufferers. But the tnith is, that the English nourished a very 
false idea respecting tlie political opinions of the Scots, and 
were much disposed to conceive that the whole inhabitants of 
that kingdom were at heart their enemies; or at least to 
entertain violent suspicions against such as expressed the least 
sympathy with the sufferings of a Jacobite, or supposed that 
his punishment might, by possibility, be more severe than the 
crime deserved. There was something of consolation in such 
an opinion, in so far iis it seemed a justification for the extent 
of the alarm of which, by this time, the English people had 
become ashamed, since it sounded more respccdable to have 
feared the whole force of Scotland, than that of a few Highland 
clans, much inferior in number to those of their own nation who 
embraced the side of the Government. Nor would it be just 
to blame the English alone for these severities. It must be 
confessed that Scottish officers were found willing to escape 
from the suspicion of Jacobitism, so fatal to preferment, at the 
expense of becoming the agents of the cnielties practised on 
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their unfortunate countrymen. At length and slowly the 
military operations began to be relaxed. After residing at Fort 
Augustus from the 24 th of May till the 18th of J uly, the Duke 
of Cumberland returned towards Edinburgh. 

That town had, in the meantime, witnessed a procession of 
fourteen of the rebel standards, borne by as many chimney- 
sweepers, to be publicly burnt by the hands of the common hang- 
man. A J acobite might have observed, like a captive who received 
a blow after he was bound, that there was little gallantry in 
this insult. The Duke was received with all the honours due to 
conquest, and all the incorporated bodies of the capital, from the 
guild brethren to the butchers, desired his acceptance of the free- 
dom of their craft or corporation. From Edinburgh his Royal 
Highness proceeded to London, to reap the full harvest of honours 
and rewards, which would not have been less richly deserved if 
ho had mingled more clemency with a certain degree of severity. 

After this period the military executions, slaughters, and 
ravages were in a great measure put an end to. The license 
of the soldiery was curbed ; courts of civil justice asserted the 
wholesome superiority of the law over violence ; the aggressions 
of the parties of soldiery were punished with damages in the 
usual course of justice ; and the ordinary rules of civilised society 
were in a great measure replaced. We now dismiss the considerar 
tion of the calamitous consequences brought on the country by 
general military execution, and proceed to consider the fate of those 
chiefs whose insurrection had been the cause of so much evil. 

The first in rank, in misfortune, and in the temerity which 
led to the civil war, was unquestionably Charles Edward 
himself. A reward of £30,000 was offered for the discovery 
and seizure of this last scion of a royal line. It was imagined, 
that in a country so poor as the Highlands, lawless in a sense, 
so far as the law of property was concenied, and where the 
people were supposed to be almost proverbially rapacious, a 
much smaller reward would have insured the capture of the 
Pretender to the throne. His escape, however, so long delayed, 
and effected through so many difficulties, has been often 
commemorated as a brilliant instance of fidelity. I shall only 
here touch upon its general outlines, leaving you to acquire 
further details from other authors.^ 

1 Mr. John Home, iu his History of the Rebellion in 1745, and Mr. 
James Boswell, in his Journal of a Tour to the EebrideSf have ^ven each 

73 
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During the battle of Culloden Charles had his share of the 
dangers of the field. The cannon especially directed against 
his standard made some havoc among his guards, and killed 
one of his servants who held a led horse near to his person* 
The Prince himself was covered with the earth thrown up by 
the balls. He repeatedly endeavoured to rally his troops, and 
in the opinion of most who saw him did the duties of a brave 
and good commander. When he retreated from the field he 
was attended by a large body of horse, from whom, being 
perhaps under some doubt of their fidelity, he disengaged him- 
self, by dismissing them on various errands, but particularly 
with instructions to warn the fugitives that they were to 
rendezvous at Ruthven, in Badenoch ; for such had been the 
reckless resolution to fight, and such perhaps the confidence in 
victory, that no place of rendezvous had been announced to the 
army in case of defeat. Having dismissed the greater part of 
his horsemen, Charles retained around his person only a few of 
the Irish officers, who had been his constant followers, and 
whose faith he considered aa less doubtful than that of the 
Scots, perhaps because they were themselves more loud in 
asserting it. He directed his flight to Gortuleg, where he 
understood Lord Lovat was residing. Perhaps he expected 
to find counsel in the renowned sagacity of this celebrated 
nobleman ; perliaps he expected assistance fi*om his power ; for 
the Master of Lovat, and Cluny MaePherson, LovaPs son- 
in-law, were neitljer of them in the action of Culloden, but 
both in the act of bringing up strong reinforcements to the 
Prince's army, and on the march thither when the battle was 
lost. 

Charles and Lovat met, for tlie first and last time, in mutual 
terror and embarrassment. The Prince exclaimed upon the 
distresses of Scotland ; Lord Lovat had a more immediate sense 
of his own downfall^ Having speedily found that neither 

a minute account of the Prince's escape, more correct Ilian those formerly 
published under the name of Ascanitis, Young Juba^ etc. They have been 
embodied in Mr. Robert Chambers’s Jlistory of RebeUion in 1745-46, 
a work which contains a great quantity of curious information, both his- 
torical and traditional, respecting the rebellion. 

^ A lady, who, then a girl, was residing in Lord Lovat’s family, 
described to us the unexpected appearance of IMnce Charles and his flying 
attendants, at Castle Downie. The wild and desolate val^, on which she 
was gazing with indolent composure, was at once so suddenly filled with 
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coimsel nor aid was to be obtained at Lovat’s hands, the 
Prince only partook of some slight refreshment and rode on. 
He thought Gortuleg dangerous, as too near the victorious 
army; perhaps also he suspected the faith of its principal 
inmate. Invcrgarry, the castle of the Laird of Glengarry, was 
the next halt, where the chance success of a fisherman who 
had caught a brace of salmon afforded him a repast. The 
mansion-house suffered severely for the temporary reception of 
the Prince, being wasted and destroyed by the English soldiery 
with unusual rigour.^ From Invcrgarry the fugitive Prince 
penetrated into the West Highlands, and took up his abode in 
a village called Glenboisdale, very near tli(3 place where he had 
first landed. By this time he had totally renounced the further 
prosecution of his enteri>ri8e, his sanguine hopes being totally 
extinguished in the despair which attended his defeat. Charles 
despatched a message to those chiefs and soldiers who should 
rendezvous at Ruthven in obedience to his order, to acquaint 
them that, entertaining deep gratitude for their faithful atten- 
tion and gallant conduct on aU occasions, ho was now under 
the necessity of recommending to them to look after their own 
safety, as he was compelled by circumstances to retire to France, 
from whence he hoped soon to return with succours. 

Although not above one thousand men had attended at the 
appointed rendezvous, a great many of these thought that there 
was still hopes of continuing the enterprise, and were disposed 
to remonstrate with the Prince on his resolution of abandoning 
it. Lord George Murray w^as of this opinion, and declared 
that, as for provisions, if he was entrusted with any direction, 
they should not want as long as there were cattle in the High- 
lands, or meal in the Lowlands. John Hay was despatched to 

horsemen riding furiously towards the castle that, imj)rosHed with tlie 
belief that they were fairies, who, according to IJighland tradition, are 
visible to men only from one twinkle of the eye-lid to another, she strove 
to refrain from the vibration, which she believe*! would occasion the 
strange and niagnilicent apparition to become invisible. To Lord Lovat 
it brought a certainty more dreadful than the presence of fairies, or even 
demons.” 

1 Two large chestnut- trees were blowu up with gunpowder ; one was 
destroyed totally, the other survived the explosion, one-half continuing 
to flourish though the other was tom off. Glengarry’s plate fell into the 
hands of the soldiery ; part of it was melted into a cup, long in the 
possession of Sir Adolphus Oughton, commander-in-chief in Scotland, 
bearing the motto. Ex ^mda prondatcrU. 
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wait upon the Prince, and entreat him even yet to resume hia 
post at the head of his army. 

It must be owned that these were the thoughts of desperate 
men; the enterprise had been despaired of by all sensible 
persons ever since the retreat from Stirling, if not since that 
from Derby. It was not to be supposed that an army with 
little hope of supplies or reinforcement, and composed of clans 
each independent of the others, and deprived of a great many 
of the best and boldest chiefs, while others, like Lochiel, were 
disabled by wounds, should adhere to an alliance in which there 
was no common object; and it is much more likely that, 
divided as they were by jealousies, they would have broken up 
as on former occasions, by each clan endeavouring to make its 
separate peace. 

When John Hay, therefore, came to Charles at Glenboisdale, 
to convey Lord George Murray’s expostulation and request, he 
received from the Prince a letter in answer, declaring, in 
stronger and plainer words, his determined intention to depart 
for France, from which he hoped soon to retiini with a powerful 
reinforcement Each behaved according to his character. The 
stubborn resolution of Lord George Murray demonstrated the 
haughty obstinacy of his rough and indomitable character, 
which had long looked on the worst as an event likely to arrive, 
and was now ready to brave it ; while the Prince, whose san- 
guine hopes could not be taught to anticipate a defeat, now 
regarded it with justice as an irretrievable evil 

From this time Charles must be regarded as providing for 
his own escape, and totally detached from the army which he 
lately commanded. With this view he embarked for the Long 
Island, on the coast of which he hoped to find a French vessel. 
Contrary winds, storms, disappointments of several sorts, at- 
tended with hardships to which he could be little accustomed, 
drove him from place to place in that island and its vicinity, 
till he gained South Uist, where he was received by Clanranald, 
who, one of the first who joined the unfortunate Prince, was 
faithful to him in his distresses. Here, for security’s sake, 
Charles was lodged in a forester’s hut of the most miserable 
kind, called Corradale, about the centre of the wild mountain 
so named. 

But every lurking-place was now closely sought after, and 
the islands in particular were strictly searched, for the purpose 
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of securing the fugitive Prince, susi>ccted of being concealed in 
their recesses. General Ciuiipbe]! sailed as far as the island of 
St. Kilda, which might well pass for the extremity of the habit- 
able world. The simple inhabitants had but a very general 
idea of the war which had disturbed all Britain, except that it 
had aiiseu from some difi'erence between their master, the Laird 
of MacLeod, and a female on the continent — probably some 
vague idea about the Queen of Hungary's concern in the war. 

General Campbell, returning from Kilda, landed upon South 
Uist, with the purpose of searching the Long Island from south 
to north, and he found the MacDonalds of Skye, and MacLeod 
of MacLeod, as also a strong detachment of regular troops, 
engaged in the same service. While these forces, in nmnber 
two thousand men, searched with eagerness the interior of the 
island, its shores were surrounded with small vessels of war, 
cutters, armed boats, and the like. It seemed as if the Prince’s 
escape from a search so vigorously prosecuted was ^together 
impossible ; but the high spirit of a noble-minded female 
rescued him, when probably every other means must have 
failed. 

This person wjis the celebrated Flora MacDonald ; she was 
related to the Olanranald family, and was on a visit to that 
chief’s house at Ormaclade, in South Uist, during the emergency 
we speak of. Her stepfather was oue of Sir Alexander Mac- 
Donald’s clan, an enemy to the Prince of course, and in the 
immediate command of the militia uf the name MacDonald, 
who were then in South Uist. 

Notwithstanding her stepfather’s hostility, Flora MacDonald 
readily engaged in a plan for rescuing the imfortunate Wan- 
derer. With this purpose she procured from her stepfather a 
passport for herself, a man servant, and a female servant, who 
was termed Betty Burke — the part of Betty Burke being to be 
acted by the Chevalier in woman’s attire. In this disguise, 
after being repeatedly iu danger of being taken, Charles at 
length reached Kilbride, in the Isle of Skye ; but they were 
still in the country of Sii* Alexander MacDonald, and, devoted 
as that chief was to the service of the Government, the Prince 
was as much in danger as ever. Here the spirit and presence 
of mind of Miss Flora MacDonald were again displayed in 
behalf of the object, so strangely thrown under the protection 
of one of her sex and age. She resolved to confide the secret 
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to Lady Margaret MacDonald, the wife of Sir Alexander, and 
trust to female compassion, and the secret reserve of Jacobitism 
which lurked in the heart of most Highland women. 

The resolution to confide in Lady Margaret was particularly 
hardy, for Sir Alexander MacDonald, the husband of the lady 
to be trusted with the important secret, was, as you will recol- 
lect, originally believed to be engaged to join the Prince on his 
arrival, but had declined doing so, under the plea, that the stipu- 
lated support from France was not forthcoming ; he was after- 
wards induced to levy his clan on the side of Government. His 
men had been at first added to Lord Loudon^s army, in Inver- 
ness-shire, and now formed part of those troops from which the 
Chevalier had with difficulty just made his escape. 

Flora MacDonald found herself under the necessity of com- 
municating the fatal secret of her disguised attendant to the 
lady of a person thus situated. Lady Margaret MacDonald was 
much alarmed. Her husband was absent, and as the best mode 
for the unfortunate Prince’s preservation, her house being filled 
with officers of the militia, she committed him to the charge of 
MacDonald of Kingsburgh, a man of courage and intelligence, 
who acted as factor or steward for her husband. Flora Mac- 
Donald accordingly conducted Charles to MacDonald of Eongs 
burgli’s house ; and he was fortunate enough to escape detection 
on the road, though the ungainly and awkward appearance of a 
man dressed in female apparel attracted suspicion on more than 
one occasion. 

From Kingsburgh the Wanderer retired to Raasay, where 
he suffered great distress, that island having been plundered on 
account of the laird’s accession to the rebellion. During this 
period of his wanderings he personated the servant of his guide, 
and the country of the Laird of MacKinnon became his tem- 
porary refuge ; but notwithstanding the efforts of the chief in 
his favour, that portion of Skye could afford liim neither a place 
of repose nor safety, so that he was compelled once more to take 
refuge on the mainland, and was by his own desire put ashore 
on Loch Hevis. 

Here also he encountered imminent danger, and narrowly 
escaped being taken. There were a number of troops engaged 
in traversing this district, which being the country of LocMel, 
Keppoch, Glengarry, and other Jacobite chiefs, was the very 
craffie of the rebellion. Thus the Wanderer and his guides 
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soon found themselves included within a line of sentinelB, wlio^ 
crossing each other upon their posts, cut them off from proceed- 
ing into the interior of the province. After remaining two days 
cooped up within this hostile circle, without daring to light 
a fire, or to dress any provisions, they at length escaped the 
impending danger by creeping down a narrow and dark defile, 
which divided the posts of two sentinels. 

Proceeding in this precarious manner, his clotlies reduced 
to tatters, often without food, fire, or shelter, the unfortunate 
Prince, upheld only by the hope of hearing of a French vessel 
on the coast, at length reached the mountains of Strathglass, 
and with Glenaladale, who was then in attendance upon him, 
was compelled to seek refuge in a ciivern where seven robbers 
had taken up their abode — (by robbers you are not in the pre- 
sent case to understand thieves, but rather outlaws, who dared 
not show themselves on account of their accession to the re- 
bellion) — and lived upon such sheep and cattle as fell into theii 
hands. These men readily afforded refuge to the Wanderer^ 
and recognising the Prince, for whom they had repeatedly ven- 
tured their lives, in the miserable suppliant before them, tliey 
vowed unalterable devotion to his cause. Among the flower of 
obedient and attached subjects, never did a Prince receive more 
ready, faithful, and effectual assistance, than he did from those 
who were foes to the world and its laws. Desirous of render- 
ing him all the assistance in their power, the hardy freebooters 
undertook to procure him a change of dress, clean linen, refresh- 
ments, and intelligence. They proceeded in a manner which 
exhibited a mingled character of ferocity and simi)licity. Two 
of the gang waylaid and killed the servant of an olficer, who 
was going to Fort Augustus with his master's baggage. The 
portmanteau which he carried fell into the robbers' hands, and 
supplied the articles of dre^s which they wanted for the Chev- 
alier’s use. One of them, suitably disguised, ventured into 
Fort Augustus, and obtained valuable infonnation concerning 
the movements of the troops ; and desirous to fulfil his pun^ose 
in every particular, he brought back in the singleness of his 
heart, as a choice regale to the unhappy Prince, a pennyworth 
of gingerbread ! 

With these men Charles Edward remained for about three 
weeks, and it was with the utmost difficulty they would permit 
him to leave them. “ Stay with us,” said the generous robbers j 
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the roountainfi of gold which the Government have set upon 
your head may induce some gentleman to betray you, for he can 
go to a distant country and live on the price of his dishonour ; 
but to us there exists nb such temptation. We can speak no 
language but our own — we can live nowhere but in this country, 
where, were we to injure a hair of your head, the very mount- 
ains would fall down to crush us to death.” 

A singular instance of enthusiastic devotion happened about 
this time (August 2d), which served to aid the Prince’s escape. 
A son of a goldsmith in Edinburgh, one Roderick MacKenzie, 
late an officer in the Prince’s army, happened to be lurking in 
the braes of Glenmoriston. He was about the same size as the 
Prince, and was reckoned like him both in person and features. 
A party of soldiers set upon the young man in his hiding-place ; 
he defended himself gallantly ; and, anxious to render his death 
useful to the cause which he must no longer serve in life, he 
said in his mortal agony, “ Ah, villains ! you have slain your 
Prince ! ” His generous design succeeded. MacKcnzie’s head 
was cut off, passed for that of Charles Edward, and was sent 
as such up to London, It was some time ere the mistake was 
discovered, during which the rumour prevailed that Charles 
was slain ; in consequence of which the search after him was 
veiy much relaxed. Owing to this favourable circumstance, 
Charles became anxious to see his adherents, Lochiel and Cluny 
MaePherson, who were understood to be lurking in Badenoch 
with some other fugitives; and in order to join these com- 
panions of his councils and dangers, he took leave of the faith- 
ful outlaws, retaining, however, two of them, to bo his guard 
and guides.^ 

^ I am ashamed to tell that one of these poor men, who had showed 
each inflexible fidelity, was afterwards hanged at Inverness for stealing a 
cow. Another, by name Hugh Chisholm, resided at Edinburgh, and was 
weU known to your Grandfather, then a young man at College, who 
subscribed with others to a small annuity, which was sufiicieut to render 
him comfortable. He retired to his native country, and died in Strath- 
glass some time subsequent to 1812. He was a noble commanding figure, 
of six feet and upwards, had a very stately demeanour, and always wore 
the Highland garb. The author often questioned him about this remark- 
able period of his life. He always spoke as a high-minded man, who 
thought he had done no more than his duty, but was happy that it had 
fallen to his individual lot to discharge it. Of the death of the ofllcer’s 
servant he spoke with great composure. *‘lt was too mu(di honour for 
the like of him,” he said, to die for the relief of a Prince.” Hugh had 
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After many difficulties be effected a junction with his faith- 
ful adherents, Cluny and Lochiel, though not without great 
risk and danger on both sides. They took up for a time their 
residence in a hut called the cage, curiously constriu tod in a 
deep thicket on the side of a mountain called Benalder, under 
which name is included a gi-eat forest or chase, the property of 
Oluny. Here they lived in tolerable security, and enjoyed a 
rude plenty, which the Prince had not hitherto known during 
his wandering. 

About the 18th of September Charles received intelligence 
that two French frigates had arrived at Lochnanuagh, to carry 
him and other fugitives of his party to France. Lochiel 
embarked along with him on the 20th, as did near one hundred 
others of the relics of his party, whom the tidings had brought 
to the spot where the vessel lay. Oluny MaePhersou remained 
behind, and continued to skulk in his own country for several 
years, being the agent by means of whom Charles Jildward long 
endeavoured to keep up a correspondence with his faithful 
Highlanders. A letter is in my possession, by which the 
Prince expressed his sense of the many services which he had 
received from this gentleman and his clan. I give it as a 
curiosity in the note ])elow.^ 


some i)eculiar customs and notions, lie kept Lis right hand usually in 
his bosom, os if worthy of more care than the rest of his person, because 
Charles Edward had shaken hands with him when they separated. 
When he received his little dole (1 am ashamed of the small amount, but 
I had not much to give), which he always did with the dignity of one 
collecting tribute rather than receiving alms, ho extended his lejt h&rnl 
with great courtesy, making an excuse for not oifering the other, it 

was sick ” But the true reason was, that he would not contaminate with 
a mean(T touch the hand that had been grasj.ed by bis rightful Pnnee. 
If pressed on this topic, or offered money to employ the right hand, he 
would answer with passion, that if your hand were full of gold, and he 
ini^t be owner of it all for touching 

not comply with your request. He romaiued till the Ust daj of his life 
a believCT In tlic restoration of the Stewart family in the person of 
MwaX^ the Jews confide in the mlvent of the Mess, ah; nor could he 
ever be convinced of the death of his favourite Vnoce. A schc.u^B, he 
believed was formed, by which every fifth man in tin, Highlands was to 
tot number ^as insufficient, every tlnrd mai. was to I'C called- 
" If tot be not enough,” said the old man, raising himself and waving 
hi, bind, “wrwill auVtl^er and go together.” Such 
his last years ; but when I knew him, he was qmte sane in his intellects. 

1 Mr. Maophebson op Cluhib, 

As we are sensible of your and clan a fidelity and integrity to u 
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The Prince landed near Morlaix, in Brittany, on the 29th 
of September. His short but brilliant expedition had attracted 
the attention and admiration of Europe, from his debarkation 
in Boradale, about the 26th of August 1745, until the day of 
his landing in France, a period of thirteen months and a few 
days, five months of which had been engaged in the most 
precarious, perilous, and fatiguing series of flight, concealment, 
and escape that has ever been narrated in history or romance. 
During his wanderings, the secret of the Adventurer^s conceal- 
ment was entrusted to hundreds of every sex, age, and condi- 
tion ; but no individual was found, in a high or low situation, 
or robbers even who procured their food at the risk of their 
lives, who thought for an instant of obtaining opulence at the 
expense of treachery to the proscribed and miserable fugitive. 
Such disinterested conduct will reflect honour ^ on the Highlands 
of Scotland while their mountains shall continue to exist 


CHAPTER LXXXV 

Lord Oeorge Murray — Trials amd ExecfiUions consequent on the 
suppresnoti of the Rebellion 

We must now detail the consequences of the civil war to the 
Prince’s most important adherents. Several had been taken 
prisoners on the field of battle, and many more had been seized 

dureing our adventures in Scotland and England, in the year 1746 and 
1746, in recovering our just rights from the Elector of Hanover, by which 
yon have sustained very great losses both in your interest and person, I 
therefore promise, when it shall jilease God to put it in my power, to 
make a gretfull return, sutable to your sufferings. 

(Signed) “ Chaklbs, P. R. 

“ Diralagich in oiencamyier of Locharkaig, 

18th Sept. 1746.” 

It is dated two days before Charles left Scotland. 

^ When General Stewart was printing his Sketches of the Highlanders^ 
he asked Sir Walter Scott to suggest a motto for the title-page — and he 
pointed out those lines of Shakspeare — 

“ Tis wonderful 

That an invisible instinct should frame them 
To loyalty unlearned ; honour untaught, 

Oivility not seen from others ; valour, 

That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 
As if it had been sowed.*' 
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in the various excursions made through the country of the 
rebels by the parties of soldiery. The gaols both in England 
and Scotland had been filled with these unfortunate persons, 
upon whom a severe doom was now to be inflicted. That such 
was legally incurred cannot be denied ; and, on the other hand, 
it will hardly be now contradicted, that it was administered 
with an indiscriminate severity which counteracted the effects 
intended, by inspiring horror instead of awe. 

The distinguished persons of the party were with good reason 
considered as most accountiible for ite proceedings. It was they 
who must have obtained power and wealth had the attempt 
succeeded, and they were justly held most responsible when 
they failed in their attempt at accomplishing a revolution. 

Lord George AIun*ay, who acted so prominent a part in the 
insurrection, effected his escape to the (Continent, and died at 
Medenblinck in Holland in 1760. 

The Earls of Kilmarnock and Cromarty, and Lords Balmerino 
and Lovat, in Scotland, with Mr. Charles Ratcliffe, in England 
(brother of the Earl of Derwentwater, attainted and executed 
in 1715), were the persons most distinguished by birth and 
title whom the Government had mthin their power. The 
Mai’quis of Tullibardine had also been made prisoner, but death, 
by a disease under which he hati long languished, relieved his 
captivity in the Tower, and removed him from all earthly trial 
or punishment. There could have been no difficulty in obtaining 
evidence against Kilmarnock, Cromarty, and Balmerino, all 
three of whom had acted openly in the rebellion at the head of 
an armed force ; but in Lovat’s case, who had not Ixjen person- 
ally in arms, it was absolutely necessary that evidence should 
be brought of his accession to the secret councils of the con- 
spiracy, which it was also desirable should be made known to 
the British public. 

The Government were therefore desirous to get at the grounds, 
if possible, on which the conspiracy had been originally formed, 
and to obtain knowledge of such Jacobites of power and con- 
sequence in England as had been participant of the councils 
which had occasioned such an explosion in North Bntam, 

A disclosure so complete could only be attained by means of 
an accomplice deep in the secret intrigues of the insurgents. 
It was, therefore, necessary to discover among the late coun- 
sellora of the Chevalier some individual who loved life better 
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than honour and Melity to a ruined cause ; and such a person 
was unhappily found in John Murray of Broughton, secretary 
to Charles Edward. This unfortunate gentleman, as we have 
already seen, was intimately acquainted with the circumstances 
in which the rebellion had originated, had been most active in 
advancing the Chevalier’s interest, both in civil and military 
transactions ; and though he considerably embroiled his master’s 
affairs by fanning the discord between the Duke of Perth and 
Lord George Murray, and stimulating the Chevalier’s dislike 
to the latter nobleman, yet it would be overloading the memory 
of the unfortunate to suppose that his conduct arose from any 
other motive than a desire to advance the objects of his own 
ambition, without a thought of betraying his master’s interest. 
After the battle of CuUoden, Murray fled to the Highlands ; 
but, imable to endure the hardships which he incun-ed in these 
regions, he returned to his native country, and took refuge with 
a relation, whose seat is in the mountains at the head of Tweed- 
dale. He was here discovered and made prisoner. 

Being assailed by threats and promises, this unhappy gentle- 
man was induced, by promise of a free pardon, to confess to 
Ministers the full detail of the original conspiracy in 1740, and 
the various modifications which it underwent subsequent to that 
period, until the landing of Prince Charles in the Hebrides. 
It has never been doubted that his details must have involved 
the names of many persons, both in England and Scotland, who 
did not take up arms in the insurrection of 1745, although, 
as the law of England requires two witnesses to every act of 
high treason, none such could have been brought to trial upon 
Murray’s single evidence. He himself urged, in extenuation of 
his conduct, that although he preserved his own life, by bringing 
forward his evidence against such men as Government could 
have convicted without his assistance, yet he carefully concealed 
many facts, whicli, if disclosed, would either have borne more 
hard upon such complottcrs before the fact, or would have impli- 
cated others, against whom Government had no other information. 
It is not necessary to examine this species of logic ; as, on the 
one hand, it is unlikely that Government would have been trifled 
with in this manner by a person in Murray’s situation ; and, on 
the other, it does not appear that the moral guilt of an approver, 
or King’s evidence, is diminished because he discharges with 
infidelity the base bargain he has entered into. 
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The Government thus made fully acquainted, by Mr. Mur 
ray's means, with the original plan and extent of the conspiracy, 
proceeded to bring to trial those leading culprits by whom it 
had been carried on in arms* 

The tw’^o Earls of Kilmarnock and Cromarty, with Lord 
Balmerino, were brought to the bar of the House of Lords, 
towards the end of July 17-16, upon a charge of high treason, 
to which the tw’o Earls pleaded guilty, and adhered to that plea. 
Lord Balmerino, when asked to plead declared, that he had 
been indicted as the Lord Balmerino of the city of Carlisle,” 
a title which did not belong to him, and that he even had not 
been at Carlisle on the (Lay when he was charged by the indict- 
ment. He wiia answered, that the words, “late of Carlisle,” 
were not made part of his title, but only an addition of place, 
which law required by way of description, of a person indicted 
like his lordship. Lord Balmtrino then pleaded not guilty. 
Several witnesses appeared, who proved that the accused party 
had been seen clothed in the uniform of the rebel guards, heading 
and commanding them, and acting in every respect as a chief 
of the rebellion. Lojd Balmerino only alleged that he htwl 
not been at the taking of Carlisle on the day meutione(l in tlie 
indictment. This, he said, was an idea of his own adoption, and 
as he was now satisfied that it was not founded on law, be was 
sorry that he had given their lordships the trouble of hearing it. 
The* three peers were then jironounced guilty by the voice of 
the House of Lords. 

On the noblemen being brought up for sentence, on the 30th 
July, Lord Kilmarnock again confessed his offence, and jJeaded 
guilty, urging that his father had bred him up in the strictest 
revolution principles, and pleading that he himself had imprinted 
the same so effectually on the mind of his own eldest son, that 
Lord Boyd bore, at the very time, a commission in the royal 
service, and had been in arms for King George at the battle of 
Culloden, when he himself fought on tlie other side. He 
pleaded likewise that he li;id, in the course of the insun-ection, 
protected the persons and property of loyal subjects ; and that 
he had surrendered after the battle of Culloden of his own 
accord, although he might have made his escape. Although 
this confession of offences was made at a time when its sincerity 
might be doubted, the grace and dignity of Lord KUmamock's 
appearance, together with the resignation and mildness of his 
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address, melted all the spectators to tears ; and so fantastic are 
human feelings, that a lady of fashion present, who had never 
seen his lordship before, contracted an extravagant passion for 
his person, which, in a less serious affair, would have been little 
less than a ludicrous frenzy. 

Lord Cromarty also implored his Majesty’s clemency, and 
declined to justify his crime. He threw his life and fortune 
on the compassion of the high court, and pleaded for mercy in 
the name of his innocent wife, — his eldest son who was a mere 
boy, — ^and eight helpless children, who must foci their parent’s 
punishment before they knew his guilt 

Lord Balmerino being called upon to speak, why judgment 
of death should not pass upon him, at first objected to the act 
of Parliament under which he was tried; but withdrew his 
plea in arrest of judgment upon further consideration. Sen- 
tence of death was pronounced according to the terrible behest 
of the law, in cases of high treason. 

The conduct of Balmerino was a striking and admirable 
contrast to that of the other two noblemen. He never either 
disowned or concealed his political principles. He stated, that 
he had, indeed, held an independent company of foot from Queen 
Anne, which he accounted an act of trea.son against his lawful 
Prince ; but that he had atoned for this by joining in the in- 
surrection in 1716 ; and willingly, and with his full heart, 
drew his sword in 1745, though his age might have excused 
him from taking arms. He therefore neither risked, nor seems 
to have wished, for either acquittal or pardon, and the bold 
and gallant manner in which he prepared for death attracted 
the admiration of all who witnessed it. 

It was understood that one of the two Earls who had sub- 
mitted themselve^a to the clemency of the sovereign was about 
to be spared. The friends of both solicited anxiously which 
should obtain preference on the occasioa The circumstance 
of his large family, and the situation of his lady, it is believed, 
influenced the decision which was made in Lord Cromarty’s 
favour. When the Countess of Cromarty was delivered of the 
child which she had borne in her womb while the horrible 
doubt of her husband’s fate was impending, it was found to be 
marked on the neck with an impression resembling a broad 
axe ; a striking instance of one of those mysteries of nature 
which are beyond the knowledge of philosophy. 
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While King George the Second was perplexed and over- 
whelmed with personal applications for mercy, in behalf of 
Lords Cromarty and Kilmarnock, he is said to have exclaimed, 
with natural feeling, Heaven help me, will no one say a word 
in behalf of Lord Balmerino ? he, though a rebel, is at least an 
honest one I ” The spirit of the time was, however, adverse to 
this generous sentiment ; nor would it have been consistent to 
have spared a criminal who boldly avowed and vindicated his 
political offences, while exercising the severity of the law towards 
others, who expressed penitence for their guilt The Earl of 
Cromarty being, as we have said, reprieved, the Earl of Kil- 
marnock and Lord Balmerino remained under son ten (‘.e, with an 
intimation that they must prepare for death. The King, how 
ever, commuted the mode of execution into decapitation. 

The behaviour of both noblemen, during the short interval 
they had now to live, was of a piece with their conduct on the 
trial. Lord Kilmarnock was ccanposed, though penitent, and 
prepared himself with decency for the terrible exit. Balmerino, 
on the contrary, with a bold military frankness, seemed disposed 
to meet death on the scaffold with the same defiance as in a 
field of battle. His lady was vith him at the moment the 
death-warrant arrived. They were at dinner : Lady Balmerino 
fainted at the awful tidings. “Do you not see,” said her hus- 
band to the officer who had intimated the news, “you have 
spoiled my lady’s dinner with your foolish warrant ? ” 

On the 18th of August 1746 the prisoners were delivered 
over by the Governor of the Tower to the custody of the 
Sheriffs; on which occasion the officers closed the words of 
form by the emphatic prayer, “ God save King George ! ” Kil- 
marnock answered with a deep “Amen.” Lord Balmerino 
replied, in a loud and firm tone, “ God save King James 1 ” 

Having been transported in a c.arriage to an apartment on 
Tower-hill provided for the purposii, the companions in suffer- 
ing were allowed a moinentary interview, in which Balmerino 
seemed chiefly anxious to vinciicate the Prince from the report 
that there had been orders i.ssued at the battle of Culloden to 
give no quarter. Kilmarnock confessed he had heard of such 
an order, signed George Murray, but it was only after he was 
made prisoner. They parted with mutual affection. “ I would,” 
said Lord Balmerino, “ that I could pay this debt for us both.” 
Lord Kilmarnock acknowledged his kindness. The Earl had 
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due to extreme old a^e, still nourishing a dauntless spirit, even 
when a life beyond the usual date of humanity was about to 
be cut short by a public execution. Many circumstances are 
told of him in prison, from which we may infer that the care- 
less spirit of levity was indulged by him to the last moment. 
On the evening before his execution, his warder expressed 
himself sorry that the morrow should be such a bad day with 
his Lordship. ‘*Bad !” replied his Lordship ; “for what? do 
you think I am afraid of an axe ? It is a debt we must all 
pay, and better in this way than by a lingering disease.” 

When ascending the scaffold (in which he requested the 
assistance of two warders), he looked round on the multitude, 
and seeing so many people, said with a sneer, “ God save us, 
why should there be such a bustle about taking off an old gray 
head from a man who cannot get up three steps without two 
assistants?” On the scaffold he repeated the line of Horace — 

**Dulce et doconun est pro patria mori.” 

It was more in his true character, that when a scaffold fell, 
and he was informed that many persons had been killed and 
maimed, he replied in the words of the Scottish adage — “ The 
more mischief the better sport 1” He submitted to the fatal 
blow with unabated courage, and left a strong example of the 
truth of the observation, that it is easier to die well than to 
live well. The British government did not escape blame, for 
having selected as an example of punishment an old man on 
the very verge of life. Yet, of all the victims to justice, no 
one either deserved or received less compassion than Lovat. 

While the blood of the nobUity concerned in the insurrection 
of 1745 was flowing thus plentifully, the criminals of minor 
importance had no cause to think that justice was aristocratic 
in her selection of victims. The persons who earliest fell into 
the hands of the Government were the officers of the Man- 
chester regiment, left, as we have seen, in Carlisle after the^ 
retreat from Derby. Of these the colonel and eight other 
persons who had held commissions were tried and condemned 
in London. Eight others were found guilty at the same time, 
but were reprieved. Those who were destined for execution 
underwent the doom of law in its most horrible shape, upon 
Kennington Common; where they avowed their politicar 
principles and died finnly. 
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A melancholy and romantic incident took place amid the 
terrors of the executions. A young lady, of good family and 
handsome fortune, who had been contracted in marriage to 
James Dawson, one of the sufferers, had taken the des]>erate 
resolution of attending on the horrid ceremonial. She beheld 
her lover, after having been suspended for a few minutes, but 
not till death (for such was the barbarous sentence), cut down, 
embowelled, and mangled by the knife of the exef'utiouer. All 
this she supported with apparent fortitude j but when she saw 
the last scene finished, by throwing Dawson’s heart into the 
fire, she drew her head within the carriage, repeated his name, 
and expired on the spot This melancholy circumstance was 
made by Mr. Shciistone the theme of a tragic ballad. 

The mob of London had hooted these unfortuiiiitc gentlemen 
as they passed to and from their trial, but they wlluessed their 
last sufferings with decency. Three Scottish oflh'cTs of the 
party taken at Carlisle were next condemiKul and executed in 
the same manner as the former; others were Rimilarly tried, 
and five were ordered for execution; among these, Sir John 
Wedderbum, Baronet, was the most distinguished. 

At Carlisle no less than 385 prisoners had been assembled, 
with the purpose of trying a select number of them at that 
place, where their guilt had been chiefly manifested. From 
this mass 119 were selected for indictment and trial at the 
principal towns in the north. At York the Grand Jury found 
bills against 75 insurgents. Upon this occasion, the Chaplain 
of the High Sheriff of Yorkshire preached bofi^re the judges 
on the very significant text (Numbers xxv. 5), “And Moses 
said unto the judges of Israel, slay ye every one Lls men that 

were joined unto Baalpeor.” . , . t 

At York and Carlisle seventy persons received sentence of 
death : some were acquitted on the pica of having been forced 
into the rebellion by them chiefs. This recognises a principle 
which might have been carried much further, when it is 
considered how much by education and principle these wretched 
kerne were at the disposal of their leaders. Tlie law, which makes 
allowance for the influence of a husband over a wife, or a father 
over a sou, even when it involves them in guilt, ought unques- 
tionably to have had the same consideration for the clansmen, 
Who were trained up in the most absolute ideas of obedience to 
their chief, and politically exerted no judgment of their own. 
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Nine persons were executed at Carlisle on the 18th of 
October. The list contained one or two names of distinction ; 
Buchanan of Ampryor, the chief of his name ; MacDonald of 
Kinloch-Moidart, one of the first who received the Prince on 
his landing ; MacDonald of Teindreich, who began the war by 
attacking Captain Scott’s detachment when marching to Port 
Augustus, and John MacNaughton, a person of little note, 
unless in so far as he was said, but it is believed erroneously, 
to have been the individual by whose hand Colonel Gardiner 
fell at Prestonpans. Six criminals suffered at Brampton ; seven 
were executed at Penrith, and twenty-two at the city of York ; 
eleven more were afterwards executed at Carlisle; nearly 
eighty in all were sacrificed to the terrors which the insurrec- 
tion had inspired 

These unfortunate sufferers were of diflerent ages, rank, and 
habits; they agreed, however, in their behaviour upon the 
scaffold. They prayed for the exiled family, expressed their 
devotion to the cause in which they died, and particularly their 
admiration of the princely leader whom they had followed, till 
their attachment conduct^ them to this dreadful fate. It may 
be justly questioned whether the lives of these men, supposing 
every one of them to have been an apostle of Jacobitism, could 
have done so much to prolong their doctrines as the horror 
and loathing inspired by so many bloody punishments. And 
when to these are added the merciless slaughter of the fugitives 
at Culloden, and the devastation committed in the Highland 
districts, it might have been expected that the sword of justice 
would have been weary with executions. 

There were still, however, some individuals, upon whom, 
for personal reasons, vengeance was still desired. One of these 
was Charles Katcliffe, brother to the Earl of Derwentwater. 
This gentleman had been partaker in the Earl’s treason of 
1715, and had been condemned for that crime, but escaped 
from Newgate. In the latter end of the year 1745, or beginning 
of 1746, he was taken on board a French ship of war, with 
other officers. The vessel was loaded with arms and warlike 
stores, bound for the coast of Scotland, for the use of the 
insurgents. Eatcliffe’s case was, therefore, a simple one. He 
was brought before the King’s Bench, where evidence was 
adduced to show that he was the same Charles Katcliffe who 
had been condemned for the earlier rebellion, and who had 
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then made his escape. Upon this being found proved by a 
jury, he was condemned to die, although, appealing to his 
French commission, he pleaded that he not a subject of 
Britain, and denied himseli’ to l)e the Charles Ratclilfe to whom 
the indictment and conviction referred, alleging he was Charles 
Earl of Derwentwater. 

On the 8th of December Ratcliffe appeared on the scaffold, 
whore he was admitted, in respect of his birth, to the sad 
honours of the axe and block, fie was richly dressed, and 
behaved with a mixture of grace and firmness which procured 
him universal sympathy. Lovat, whose tragedy I have already 
given, was, in point of time, the last person who suffered death 
for political causes in 1747. 

An Act of Indemnity was passed in June 1747, granting a 
pardon to aU persons who had committed treason,^ but with an 
awful list of exceptions, amoimting to about eighty names. I 
may here mention the fate of some of those persons who had 
displayed so much fidelity to Charles during the time of his 
escape. The Laird of MacKinnon, MacDonald of Kingsburgh, 
and others, ascertained to have been active in aiding the Princess 
escape, were brought to London, and imprisoned for some time. 
Flora MacDonald, the heroine of this extraordinary drama, was 
also, for a time, detained in the Tower. As I have recorded 
several of the severities of Government, I ought to add, that 
nothing save a short imprisonment attended the generous 
interference of those individuals in behalf of the unfortunate 
Adventurer, during his dangers and distresses. After being 
liberated from the Tower, Flora MacDonald found refuge, or 
rather a scene of trium])h, in the house of Lady Primrose, a 
determined Jacobite, where the Prince’s Highland guardian was 
visited by all persons of rank, who entertained any bias to that 
unhappy cause. Neither <iid the English Jacobites limit their 
expressions of respect and admiration to empty compliments. 
Many who, perhaps, secretly regretted they had not given 
more effectual instances of their faith to the exiled family, 
were desirous to make some amends, by loading with kind 
attentions and valuable presents, the heroine who had jJayed 
such a dauntless part in the drama. These donations supplied 
to the gallant Highland lady a fortune of nearly £1500, She 
bestowed this dowry, together with her hand, upon Macdonald 
1 20th George II. 1747. 
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of Eingsburgh, who had been her assistant in the action which 
had procured her so much fame. The applause due to her 
noble conduct was not rendered by Jacobites alone; many 
of the Royal Family, and particularly the good-natured and 
generous Prince Frederick of Wales, ^ felt and expressed what 
was due to the worth of Flora MacDonald, though exerted for 
the safety of so dangerous a rival. The simplicity and dignity 
of her character was expressed in her remark, that she never 
thought she had done anything wonderful till she heard the 
world wondering at it. She afterwards went to America with 
her husband Kingsburgh, but both returned, in consequence of 
the civil war, and died in their native Isle of Skye. 

I should make these volumes thrice ba long as they ought 
to be, were I to tell you the stories which I have heard (some- 
times from the lips of those who were themselves the sufferers) 
concerning the strange concealments and escapes which the 
Jacobites were reduced to for the safety of their lives after 
their cause was ruined. The severity of legal prosecution was 
not speedily relaxed, although the proceedings under martial 
law were put a stop to. Lord Pitsligo, who lurked on his own 
estate, and displayed a model of patience under unusual suffer- 
ings, continued to be an object of occasional search long after 
the year 1746 ; and was in some degree under concealment till 
his death in 1762, ^ at the age of eighty-five. Some other 
criminals peculiarly obnoxious to Government were not liberated 
from prison until the accession of George the Third. 

^ Frederick, grandfather of King George the Fourth. His Royal 
Highnoss gave a proof of this generous and liberal mode of thinking, when 
the Princess his wife informed him that Lady Margaret MacDonald, 
concerned with Flora in saving the Chevalier, had been presented to her 
Royal Highness, adding, with some concern, that she did not know her to 
be the person implicated in the escape of Charles Edward. And would 
you not have done the like, madam,*’ replied the high-minded Prince, 
**had the unfortunate man appeared before you in such calamitous circum- 
stances ? I know — I am sure — you would.*’ 

* Farquharson of Monaltry, lieutenant-colonel of one of Lord Lewis 
Gordon’s Aberdeenshire battalions, was the last person who remained in 
confinement for the affair of 1745. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVI 

General View of Prince Charlet's Enterprise — Highland CUinship 
Abolition of Hereditary Jurisdictions^ and of Feudal Tenures 

We have hitherto only detailed the penal procedure taken 
against the principal actors in the rebellion of 1745, Before 
proceeding to narrate the legislative measures which Parliament 
thought proper to adopt to j)revent the recurrence of such a 
calamity, it may be necessary, in this place, to take a review 
of the character of the insurrection, and the result which it 
actuaUy did or might have produced. 

Looking at the whole in a general point of view, there can 
be no doubt that it presents a dazzling picture to the imagina- 
tion, being a romance of real life equal in splendour and interest 
to auy wliich could be devised by fiction. A primitive people, 
residing in a remote quarter of the empire, and themselves but 
a small portion of the Scottish Highlanders, fearlessly attempted 
to place the British crown on the head of the last scion of 
those ancient kings, whose descent was traced to their own 
mountains. This gigantic task they undertook in favour of a 
youth of twenty-five, who landed on their shore witliout sup- 
port of any kind, and threw himself on their generosity — they 
ixssemblcd an army in his behalf — their speech, their tactics, 
their arms, were alike unknown to their countrymen and to 
the English, — holding themselves free from the obligations 
imposed by common law or positive statute, they were yet 
governed by rules of their own, derived from a general .sense 
of honour, extending from the chief to the lowest of his tribe.^ 

^ A remarkable instance of this occnrretl wlien the Highland army 
advanced to Kirkliston, in their march on Edinburgh, 1745. It was re- 
collected that the house of Kewliston, lying near the earn]) of the High- 
landers, had been built by the Secretary, Lord Stair, who was so decidy 
implicated in the massacre of Glencoe ; it was also remembered that the 
grandson of the murdered Glencoe was in the Highland camp, at the 
head of his cbm regiment ; it was, therefore, to be a]>prehended that they 
would commit some violence on the house of Newliston, and as this would 
be highly prejudicial to the reputation of the Chevalier’s army, it was 
proposed to place a guard for the purpose of preventing it. Glencoe heard 
this proposal, and demanded an audience of the Prince. “ It is right/^ 
he said, that a guard should be placed upon the house of Newlistou, but 
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With men unaccustomed to arms, the amount of the most 
efficient iwt of which never exceeded 2000, they defeated two 
discipliced armies commanded by officers of experience and 
reputation, penetrated deep into England, approached within a 
hundred miles of the capital, and made the crown tremble on 
the King^s head; retreated with the like success, when they 
appeared on the point of being intercepted between three hostile 
armies; checked effectually the attack of a superior body detached 
in pursuit of them ; reached the north in safety, and were only 
suppressed by a concurrence of disadvantages which it was 
impossible for human nature to surmount. All this has much 
that is splendid to the imagination, nor is it possible to regard 
without admiration the little band of determined men by whom 
such actions were achieved, or the interesting young Prince by 
whom their energies were directed. It is therefore natural that 
the civil strife of 1745 should have been long the chosen theme 
of the poet, the musician, and the novelist, and each has in turn 
found it possessed of an interest highly suitable to his purpose. 

In a work founded on history, we must look more closely into 
the circumstances of the rebellion, and deprive it of some part 
of the show which pleases the fancy, in order to judge of it by 
the sound rules of reason. The best mode of doing this is to 
suppose that Charles had accomplished his romantic adventure, 
and seated himself in temporary security in the palace of St. 
Jameses ; when common sense must admit that nothing could 
have been expected from sucli a counter-revolution excepting 
new strife and liercer civil wars. The opinion and conduct of 
the whole British empire, with very few exceptions, had shown 
their disinclination to have this man to rule over them ; nor 
were all the clans in his army numerous enough to furnish 
more than two battalions of guards to have defended his throne, 
had they been able to place him upon it. It was not to be 
supposed that England, so opulent, so populous, so high-spirited, 
could be held under a galling yoke by a few men of unknown 
language and manners, who could only be regarded as a sort of 

that guai'd must be furnished by the MacDonalds of Glencoe ; if they are 
not thought worthy of this trust, they cannot be fit to bear arms in your 
RojaJ Higbuesfi's cause, and I must, of course, withdraw them from your 
standard. The claim of the high-spirited chief was necessarily admitted, 
and the MacDonalds of Glencoe mounted guard on the house of Newliston ; 
DOT was there the least article deranged or destroyed. 
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Btrelitzes or janissaries, and detested in that capacity. By far 
the greater part of Scotland itself was attached to the House of 
Hanover, and the principles which placed them on the throne ; 
and its inhabitants were votaries of the Presbyterian religion," 
a form of church government whicli it had been long the olyect 
of the Stewart family to destroy. From that quarter, there- 
fore, Charles, in his supposed state of peHlous exaltation, could 
have drawn no support, but must have looked for opposition. 
The interference of a French force, had such taken phice, could 
only have increased the danger of the restored dynnaty, by 
rousing against them tlie ancient feelings of national hatred and 
emulation ; nor is it likely that they could have offered success- 
ful resistance to the general op|)08ition which such unpopular 
aid would have accumulated around them. 

Neither is it probable that Charles Edward, educated as lie 
had been in foreign courts, and in the antiquated principles of 
passive obedience and arbitrary power, would have endeavoured 
to coneiKate the affections of the great mass of his subjects by 
disavowing those sentiments of despotic government which had 
cost his grandfather so dear. Even while his enterprise was 
in progress, there existed a great schism in his camp between 
Lord George Murray, Lord Elcho, and others, who, though 
engaged with the Prince and favouring his pretensions to the 
throne, conceived themselves entitled, as their lives and fortunes 
were depending on the issue, to remonstrate against measures 
of which they did not alw^ays approve. Charles Edward natu- 
rally, but fatally for himself and his family, preferred and followed 
the counsels of those who made it a point to coincide with him 
in opinion ; so that, had the strength of this army been adequate 
to place him upon the throne, he must nevertheless have speedily 
been jirecipitated into civil war, the seeds of wliich existed even 
among his own followers, since tlicy did not agree among them- 
selves on what principles he was to govern, wliether as a des- 
potic or constitutional monarch. 

From all this it would a])pear that, however severe upon the 
Highlanders and their country at the moment when it happened, 
the defeat of Prince Charles at Culloden could alone have ended 
the internal divisions of Great Britain ; and that any victory 
which he might have o]>tained would only have added to the 
protraction of civil strife, and the continuance and increase of 

national calamity. 
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Neither were the actions of the Highlanders under Prince 
Charles, though sufficiently glorious for their arms, altogether 
80 wonderful as to be regarded as miraculous. Without detract- 
ing from their undoubted brayery, it must be said that the 
Chevalier was fortunate in meeting with two such antagonists 
as Cope and Hawley, neither of whom appears to have dreamed 
of maintaining a second line or effectual reserve, though ren- 
dered so necessary by the violence and precipitance of the 
Highland attack, which must always have thrown a certain 
degree of disorder into those troops who were first exposed to 
its fury, but at the same time have brought confusion among 
the assailants themselves. The two regiments of dragoons who 
fought, or rather fled, at Prestonpans, having previously lost 
their character by a succession of panics, must be also looked 
upon as affording to the Highlanders an advantage unusual to 
those who encounter an English army. Of the general plan 
of insurrection, it may be safely said to have been a rash 
scheme, devised by a very young man, who felt his hopes from 
France to be rendered absolutely desperate; and by piquing 
the honour of Lochiel and his friends, wrought them to such 
a height of feeling as to induce them to engage in what their 
common sense assured them was positive ruin. 

We may also observe, that though the small number of this 
Prince's forces was in a great measure the cause of his ultimate 
defeat, yet the same circumstance contributed to his partial 
success. 

This may appear paradoxical, but you are to remember that 
the imperfections of an undisciplined army increase in proi)or- 
tion to its numbers, as an iU^constructed machine becomes 
more unmanageable in proportion to its size. The powerful 
army of clans commanded by Mar in the year 1715 could not 
have acted with the same speed and decision as the compara- 
tively sm.ill body which was arrayed under Charles. And if, 
on the latter occasion, the Prince wanted the aid of such large 
forces as were brought to Perth in 1715 by the Marquis of 
Huntly and the Earls of Breadalbane and Seaforth, his councils 
were also unembarrassed by the respect and deference claimed 
by these dignitaries, and by the discords which often arose 
between them, either amongst themselves, or with the com- 
mander-in-chief. It is also worthy of remark that, without 
derogating from the desire to maintain discipline, which was 
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certainly entertained by the Highland chiefs during the enter- 
prise,^ the small numl)er of the Princess army must also have 
occasioned among themselves a consciousness of weakness, and 
they were perhaps the more disposed to attend to orders and 
abstain from all unnecessary violence because they saw from 
the beginning that their safety depended on mutufil concord, 
and on preserving or acquiring the good opinion of the countiy. 

Upon the whole, it was perhaps fortunate for the history of 
Highland clanship, that in point of eftective and recognised 
influence, the system may be con^iidered as having closed with 
the gallant and generous display of its character which took 
place in 1745. We have said already that the patriarchal 
spirit wm gradually decaying, and that the system had been 
insensibly innovated upon in each successive generation. In 
the beginning of the eighteenth century it probably would not 
have existed if the chiefs had not sedulously nursed and kept 
it alive, to maintain in their persons that peculiar military 
power which most of them expected to render the means of 
distinguishing themselves in the civil war that was yearly 
expected. If the countiy had remained in profound peace, the 
chiefs, like the Lowland barons, would have been induced to 
exchange the command of their clansmen, whose services they 
had no prospect of requiring, for other advantages, which 
increased rents and improved possessions would have procured 
them. The slow but certain operation of those changes would 
have finally dissolved, though perhaps at a later period, the 
connection betwe(m the clan and the chief, and under circum- 
stances perhaps less creditable to the latter. It is therefore 
better, even for the fame of the Highlands, thiit the spirit of 
the patriarchal system, like the light of a dying lamp, should 
have collected itself into one bright flash before its final extinc- 
tion, and in the short period of a few months, should have 
exhibited itself in a purer and more brilliant character than it 
had displayed during the course of ages. 

It must also be remarked, that the period at which the 
patriarchal system w'as totally broken up wiis that at which 
it presented the most interesting ai)pearance. The Highland 
chiefs of the eighteenth century, at least those who were 
persons of consideration, were so much influenced by the general 
civilisation of Britain as to be not only averse to the abuse of 
power over their clansmen, but disposed, as well from policy 
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as from higher motives to restrain their followers from pre- 
datory habits, and discouraging what was rude and fierce, to 
cultivate what was honourable and noble in their character. It 
is probable the patriarchal system was never exercised, generally 
speaking, in a mode so beneficial to humanity as at the time 
when it was remotely affected by the causes which must 
ultimately have dissolved it In this respect it resembled the 
wood of certain trees, which never afford such beautiful 
materials for the cabinetmaker as when they have felt the 
touch of decay. 

For these and other reasons the view which we cast upon 
the system of clanship, as it existed in the time of the last 
generation, is like looking back upon a Highland prospect, 
enlivened by the tints of a beautiful summer evening. On such 
an occasion the distant hills, lakes, woods, and precipices are 
touched by the brilliancy of the atmosphere with a glow of 
beauty which is not properly their own, and it requires an 
exertion to recall to our mind the desolate, baiTen, and wild 
character which properly belong to the objects we look upon. 
For the same reason, it requires an effort of the undci*s tan ding 
to remind us that the system of society under which the 
Highland clans were governed, although having much in it 
which awakens both the heart and the fancy, was hostile to 
liberty, and to the progress both of religious and moral im- 
provement, by placing the happiness, and indeed the whole 
existence of tribes at tlie disposal of individuals whose power 
of administration was influenced by no restraint saving their 
own pleasure. Like other men, the heads of the clans were 
liable to be seduced into the misuse of unlimited authority, 
and you have only to recall what I have said in these pages of 
Lovat and others, to be aware what a curse and a ))lague a 
violent or crafty chief might prove to his own clan, to the 
general government, to the peace of his neighbours, and indeed 
to the whole country in which he lived. The possession of such 
power by a few men made it always possible for them to erect 
the standard of civil war in a country otherwise disposed to 
peace ; and their own bravery and that of their retainers only 
rendered the case more dangerous, the provocation more easily 
taken, and their powers of attack or resistance more bloody 
and desperate. Even in peace the power of ravaging the 
estates of a neighbour or of the Lowlands, by letting loose 
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upon them troops of banditti, kennelled like blood-hounds in 
some obscure valley till their services were required, was giving 
to every petty chieftain the means of spreailiug robbery and 
desolation through the country at his plefisure. 

With whatever sympathy, therefore, we may regard the im- 
mediate sufferers ; with whatever general regret we may look upon 
the extinction by violence of a state of society which was so 
much connected with honour, fidelity, and the tenets of romantic 
chivalry ; it is impossible in sober sense to wish that it should 
have continued, or to say that, in political vrisdom, the government 
of Great Britain ought to have tolerated its longer existence. 

The motives however of the legislature in destroying the 
character of the patriarchal system adopted in the Highlantl 
were more pressing than those arising out of general expedience 
and utility. The measures struck less at what wjis inexpedient 
in general principles than at the constant source of repeated 
rebellions against the Eoyal Family; and we cannot wonder 
that, being now completely masters of the disaffected districts 
by the fate of war, they aimed at totally eradicating all marks 
of distinction between the Highlander and Lowlander, and re- 
ducing the mountains to the quiet and peaceful state which the 
Lowlands of Scotland had presented for many years. 

The system of disarming the Highlands bad been repeatedly 
resorted to upon former occasions, but the object had been only 
partially attained. It was now resolved, not only to deprive 
the Highlanders of their arms, but of the ancient garb of their 
country; a picturesque habif^ the custom of wearing which 
was peculiarly associated with the use of warlike weapons. 
The sword, the dirk, the pistol, were all as complete parts of 
the Highland dress as the plaid and the bonnet, and the habit 
of using the latter was sure to remind the wearer of the want 
of the former. It was proposed to destroy this association of 
ideas, by rendering the use of the Highland garb in any of its 
peculiar forms highly penal. ^ 

* This was a very harsh regulation, affecting iho feelings and the habits 
of many who had no accession to the rebellion, or who had taken arms to 
insist it. Yet there was a knowledge of mankind in the prohibition, since 
it divested the Highlanders of a dress which was closely associated with 
their habits of clanship and of war. In like manner, I am informed that 
in some provinces of Italy the peculiar dress of the banditti is prohibited 
to be worn even at masquerades, as it is found to excite by association • 
liking to the hreebootiiig trade. 
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Many objections, indeed some which appealed to compassion, 
and others founded upon utility, were urged against this in- 
terdiction of an ancient national costume. It was represented 
that the form of the dress, light, warm, and convenient for the 
use of those who were accustomed to it, was essentially necessary 
to men who had to perform long journeys through a wild and 
desolate country* or discharge the labours of the shepherd 
or herdsman among extensive mountains and deserts, which 
must necessarily be applied to pasture. The proscription also 
of a national garb, to which the people had been long accustomed, 
and were necessarDy much attached, was complained of as a 
stretch of arbitrary power, especially as the law was declared 
to extend to large districts and tracts of country, the inhabitants 
of which had not only refrained from aiding the rebellion, but 
had given ready and ejSectual assistance in its suppression. 

Notwithstanding these reasons, and notwithstanding the re- 
presentation of the loyal chiefs that it was unjust to deprive 
them of the swords which they had used in the Government’s 
defence, it was judged necessary to proceed with the proposed 
measure, as one which, rigidly enforced by the proposed severity 
of Government, promised completely to break the martial spirit 
of the Highlanders, so far as it had been found inconsistent 
with the peace and safety of the country at large. A law 
was accordingly passed forbidding the use of what is called 
tartan, in all its various checkers and modifications, under 
penalties which at that time might bo necessary to overcome 
the reluctance of the Highlanders to part with their national 
dress, but which certainly now appear disproportioned to the 
offence. The wearing any part of what is called the Highland 
garb, that is, the plaid, pliilabeg, trews, shoulder-belt, or any 
other distinctive part of the dress, or the use of any garment 
composed of tartan, or parti-coloured cloth, made the offender 
liable for the first offence to six months’ imprisonment; and 
for the second, to transportation to the colonies. At the same 
time, the wearing or even possession of arms subjected a High- 
lander to serve as a common soldier, if he should prove unable 
to pay a fine of fifteen pounds. A second offence was to be 
punished with transportation for seven years. The statute 
is 20th George TI. cap. 61, 

Whatever may be thought of these two statutes, not only 
restraining the use of arms under the highest penalties, but 
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proscribing the dress of a wliole nation, no objection can l>e 
made to another Act of Parliament passed in the year 1748, 
for abolishing the last effectual remnant of the feudal system, 
viz. the hereditary jurisdictions throughout Scotland. These 
last remains of the feudal system I have repeatedly alluded to, 
as contrary alike to common sense and to the free and impartial 
administration of justice. In fact, they vested the power of 
deciding all ordinary actions at law in the persons of gieat 
landholders, neither educated to the legal profession nor in the 
habit of separating their own interests and passions from the 
causes which they were to decide as judges. The statute 
appointed sums of money to be paid as a compensation to the 
possessors of those judicial rights, whoso existence was inimical 
to the progress of a free country. The administration of justice 
was vested in professional j)ersons, called sheriffs-depute (so 
called as deputed by the crown, in contradistinction to the 
sheriffs principal, formerly enjpying jurisdiction as attached to 
their patrimony). Such a sheriff-depute was named for each 
county, to discharge the judicial duties formerly exercised by 
hereditary judges. 

This last Act was not intended for the Highlands alone, its 
inflinmce being extended throughout Scotland. By the Act of 
20th King Geo. II. cap. 6, all tenures by wardholding, that is, 
whore the vassal held lands for the performance of military 
service, were declared unlawful, and those which existed were 
changed into holdings for feu, or for blanch teniues,— that is 
to say, either for payment of an annual sum of money, or some 
honorary acknowledgment of vassalage, — so that it became 
impossible for any sui)erior or overlord in future to impose upon 
his vassals the fatal service of following him to battle, or to 
discharge the oppressive duties of what were called hunting, 
hosting, watching, and warding. Thus, although the feudal 
forms of investiture were retaitied, all the essential influence of 
the superior or overlord over the vassal or tenant, and especially 
the right which he had to bring him into the field of battle, in 
consequence of his own quarrels, was in future abrogated and 
disallowed. The consequence of these great alterations we 
reserve for the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVll 

Oircumatcmces in the rnhseque/nt History of Prince Oha/rles — His Death-- 

and that of his Brother^ Cardinal Ihdce of York—ConclvMon 

Before giving a further account of the effect produced on 
Scotland and its inhabitants by the Disarming Act, the Juris- 
diction Act, and other alterations adopted into the law of Scot- 
land, in consequence of the insurrection of 1745, we may take 
some notice of the melancholy conclusion of Charles Edward’s 
career, which had commenced with so much brilliancy. There 
are many persons like this unfortunate Prince, who, having 
failed in an effort boldly made and prosecuted with vigour, seem 
afterwards to have been dogged by misfortune, and deprived, 
by the premature decay of the faculties they once exhibited, of 
the power of keeping up the reputation gained at the beginning 
of their career. 

On his first arrival in France, with all the ecl^t of his vic- 
tories and his sufferings, the Chevalier was very favourably re- 
ceived at court, and obtained considerable advantages for some 
of his followers. Lochiel and Lord Ogilvie were made lieu- 
tenant-colonels in the French service, with means of appointing 
to commissions some of the most distinguished of the exiles 
who had participated in their fate. The court of France also 
granted 40,000 livres a year for the support of such Scottish 
fugitives as were not provided for in their military service. 

This allowance, however liberal on the part of France, was 
totally insufficient for the maintenance of so many persons, ac- 
customed not only to the necessaries but comforts of life ; and 
it is not to be wondered at that many, reduced to exile and in- 
digence in his cause, murmured, though perhaps with injustice, 
against the Prince, whose power of alleviating their distresses 
they might conclude to be greater than it really was. 

An incident which followed evinced the same intractability 
of temper which seems to have characterised this young man 
in his attempt to regain the throne of his ancestors. When 
the French Government, in the winter of 1748, were disposed 
to accede to a peace with England, it was an indispensable 
stipulation, that the young Pretender as he was styled, should 
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aot be pennitted to reside within the French territories. The 
King and ministers of France felt the necessity of acceding to 
this condition if they would obtain peace ; but they were de- 
sirous to do so with all the attention possible to the interest 
and feelings of Charles Edward. With this puipose, they sug- 
gested to him that he should retire to Friburg, in Switzerland, 
where they proposed to assure him an asylum, with a company 
of guards, a large pension, and the nominal rank and title of 
Prince of Wales. 

It is not easy to say with what possible views Charles re- 
jected these offers, or from what motive, saving the impulse of 
momentary spleen, he positively refused to leave Frances, lie 
was in a kingdom, however, where little ceremony was then 
used upon such uccasious. One evening as he went to the 
opera, he wris .seized by a party of the French guanls, bound 
hand and foot, and convoyed first to the state ])rison of Vin- 
cennes, and from thcnco to the town of Avignon, which belonged 
to the Pope, where he was set at libeity, never to enter France 
again. 

To this unnecessary disgrace Charles appears to have sub- 
jected himself from feelings of obstimu;y alone ; and of course 
a line of conduct so irrational was little qualified to recommend 
him as a pleiisaut guest to other statea 

He went first to Venice with a single attendant ; but upon 
a warning from the Senate he returned to Flanders. 

Here, about the year 1751, he admitted into his family a 
female, called Miss Walkinshaw. The person whom he thus 
received into his intimacy had connections of which his friends 
and adherents in Britain were extremely jealous. It was said 
that her sister was a housekeeper at Leicester House, then in- 
habited by the Prince of Wales ; and such was the general 
suspicion of her betraying her lover, that the persons of dis- 
tinction in England who continued to adhere to the Jacobite 
interest sent a special deputy, called Macnamara, to request, 
in the name of tb(i whole party, that this lady might be 
removed from the Chevalier’s residence, and sent into a con- 
vent, at least for a season. The Prince decidedly put a nega- 
tive upon this proposal, — “Not,” he said, “that he entertained 
any j)articular affection or even regard for Miss Walkinshaw, 
but because he w{nild not be dictated to by his subjects in 
matters respecting his own habits or family.” When Macna- 

76 
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mara was finally repulsed, he took his leave with concern and 
indignation, saying, tis he retired, — “ By what crime, sir, can 
your family have drawn down the vengeance of Heaven, since 
it has visited every branch of them tlirough so many 

This haughty reply to a request, reasonable and respectful in 
itself, was the signal for almost all tlie Jacobite party in Eng- 
land to break up and dissolve itself ; they were probably by 
this time only watching for au opportunity of deserting with 
honour a cause which was become hopeless.^ 

Before this gcnerjil defection, some intrigues had been set 
on foot in behalf of Charles, but alwa 3 ^s without much con- 
sideration, and by persons of incompetent judgment. Thus 
the Duchess of Buckingham, a woman of an ambitious but 
flighty disposition, took it upon her at one time to figure as a 
patroness of the House of Stewart, and made several journeys 
from England to Paris, and also to Pome, with the afiectation 
of making herself the heroine of a Jacobite Revolution. This 
intrigue, it is needless to saj', could have no serious object or 
termination. 

In 1750 tlie Jacobite intrigues continued to go on, and the 
Prince himself visited London in that year. Dr. King, then at 
the head of the Church of England Jacobites, received him in 
his house. He assures us that the scheme which Charles had 
formed was impracticable, and that he was soon prevailed upon 
to return to the Continent.^ Dr. King at this time draws a 
harsh picture of the unfortunate Prince ; he represents him as 
cold, interested, and avaricious, which is one frequent indication 
of a selfish character. This author’s evidence, however, must 
be taken with some modification, since the Doctor wrote his 

^ “From this anecdote, the general trutli of which is indubitable, the 
principal fault of Charles Edward’s temper is suHiciently obvious. It was 
a high sense of Ids o^vn iiiipoitance, and an obstinate adlieronce to what 
he had once dotermiuod on — qualitie.s which, if he liad succeeded in his 
bold attempt, gave the nation little room to hope that he would have been 
found free from the love of prerogative and desire of arbitrary power which 
characterised his unhappy grandfather .” — Introduction to liedgaunUet, 

* “September 1750 — I received a note from my Lady Primrose, who 
desired to see me immedi.ately. As soon as 1 waited on her, she led me 

into her dressing-room and presented im? to ” [the Chevalier, doubtless], 

“If I was surprised to find him there, 1 was still more astonished when 
he acquainted mo with tlie motives which had induced him to hazard a 
journey to England at this juncture. The impatience of his friends who 
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anecdotes at a time when, after having long professed to be at 
the head of tlie nonjuring party, ho had finally withdrawn from 
it, joined the Government, and paid his duty at eoui t. He ia 
therefore not likely to have formed an impartial judgment, or 
to have drawn a faithful picture of the Prince whose cause he 
had deserted. In 1752 the einbers of Jacobitisrn threw out 
one or two sparks. Patrick, Lord Elibank, conducted at this 
time what remained uf a Jac-obito interest in Scotland ; he was 
a man of great wit, shrewdness, and sagacity ; but, like others 
who are conscious of great talent, often both in his conduct and 
conversation cliose tbc most dLsadvantagcoiis side of the question, 
in order to msike a more miirked display of his abilities. 

The Honourable Alexander l^lurray, one of Lord ElibanVs 
brothers, a voiy daring man, had devised a desperate scheme 
for seizing upon the palace of St. James’s and the person of the 
King, by means of sixty determined men. There was a second 
branch of the conspiracy which should have exploded in Scot- 
land, where there were no longer either men or means to ac- 
complish an insurrection. MacDonell of Lochgarry, and Dr. 
Arcliibald Cameron, brother to Lochiol, were the agents em- 
ployed in this northern part of the plot. The latter fell into 
the hands of the Government, being taken upon the banks of 
Loch Katrine, and sent prisoucr to London. Dr. Cameron wfis 
brought to trial upon the Bill of Attainder, passed against him 
on account of his concern in the Kebellion of 1715, and upon 
that charge he was Jirraigncd, condemned, and put to d(iath at 
Tyburn, .hme 1753. His execution for this old offence, after 
the date of hostiliti(m had been so long past, threw much re- 
proach upon the Government, and even upon the personal 

wfcre in exil^ bad fonned a Kclieme which wa.s impracticable ; but although 
it had been as fcasihlo as they liad repre.sented it to him, yet no preparation 
had been made, nor wa.s anything ready to cany it into execution. He 
was soon convinced that ho had been deceived ; and therefore, after a stay 
in London of five days only, he returned to the place from whence he 
came.”— Kin/j’s Anecdotes of his own TimM. Sir Walter Scott adds, “ Dr, 
King was in 1750 a keen Jacobite, as may he inferred from the visit made 
by him to the Prince un<ler such circumslances, and from hi.s being one of 
that unfortunate person’s chosen correspondents. He, a.s well as other men 
of sense and observation, begnn to despair of making their fortune in the 
party which they had chosen. It was indeed siifhciently dangerous ; foi 
during the short visit just described one of Dr. King’s servants remarked 
the stranger’s likeness to Prince Charles, whom he recognised from the 
common busts. ” — Introduction to Redgauntlet, 
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character of George the Secoud, as sullen, relentless, and un- 
forgiving. These aspersions were the more credited, that Dr. 
Cameron was a man of a mild and gentle disposition, had taken 
no military share in t he Rebellion, and had uniformly exercised his 
skill as a medicjil man in behalf of the wounded of both armies. 
Yet since, as is now well known, he returned to Scotland with 
the purpose of again awakening the flames of rebellion, it must 
be owned that whatever his private character might be, he oily 
encountered the fate which his enterprise merited and justified. 

The Honourable Alexander Murray ventured to London 
about the same period, where a proclamation was speedily 
issued for his arrest. Having discovered that the persons on 
whose assistance he had relied for the execution of his scheme 
had lost courage, he renounced the enterprise. Other wild or 
inefficient intrigues were carried on in behalf of Charles down 
to about 1760 ; but they have all the character of being formed 
by mere projectors, desirous of obtaining money from the 
exiled Prince, without any reasonable prospect, perhaps without 
any serious piupose, of rendering him eflectual scrvi(;c. 

A few years later than the period last mentioned, a person 
seems to have been desirous to obtain Charles’s commission to 
form some interest for him among the North American colonists, 
who had then commenced their quarrels with the mother 
country. It was proposed by the Adventurer alluded to, to make 
a party for the Prince among the insurgents in a country which 
contained many Highlanders, But that scheme also was en- 
tirely without solid foundation, for the Scottish colonists in 
general joined the party of King George. 

Amidst these vain intrigues, excited by new hopes, which 
were always succeeded by fresh disappointment, Charles, who 
had supported so much real distress and fatigue with fortitude 
and firmness, gave way both in mind and body. His domestic 
uneasiness was increased by an unhappy union with Louisa of 
Stohlberg, a German princess, which produced happiness to 
neither party, and some discredit to both. Latterly, after long 
retaining the title of Prince of Wales, he laid it aside, because, 
after his father’s death in 1766, the courts of Europe would 
not recognise him as King of Great Britain, He afterwards 
lived incognito, under the title of Count D ’Albany.^ Finally, 

1 ** Family discord came to add its sting to those of disappointed ambi- 
tion; and, though a humiliating circiimstance, it is generally acknowledged 
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he died at Koine upon the Slst of January 1788, in his 68th 
year, and was royally interred in the cathedral church of Fres- 
cati, of which his brother was bishop. 

The merits of this unhappy Prince a])i>oar to have consisted 
in a degree of dauntless resolution and cntcrpiase bordering 
upon temerity; the power of supporting fatigues and misfor- 
tunes, and extremity of every kind, with firmness and magna- 
nimity ; and a natural courtesy of manner highly gratifying to 
his followers, which he could exchange for reserve at his pleasure. 
Nor, when his campaign in Scotland is considered, can he be 
denied respectable talents in military afiairs. Some of his 
partisans of higher rank conceived he evinced less gratitude for 
their services than he ought to have rendered them ; but by far 
the greater part of those who approached his person were unable 
to mention him without tejirs of sorrow, to which your Grand- 
father has been frequently a witness. 

His faults or errors arose Irom a course of tuition totally 
JiSAt for the situation to which he conceived himself born. His 
education, entrusted to narrow-minded priests and soldiers of 
fortune, had been singularly liuuted and imperfect ; so that, 
instead of being taught to disown or greatly modify the tenets 
which had made his fathers exiles from their throne and country, 
he was instructed to cling to those errors as sacred maxims, 
which he was l)Ound in honour and conscience to adhere. He 
left a natural daughter, called Countess of Albany, who died 
only a few years since. 

The last direct male heir of the line of Stewart, on the death 


that Charles Edward, the adventurous, the gallant, and the liandsoine, the 
leader of a race of pristine valour, whose romantic 
to have died along with him, had, in his latter days, yielded to those 
humiliating habits of intoxication in which the meanest mortals ^ 
drown the recollection of their disappointments and niisenes. Under 
such circumstances, the unhappy I'rince lost the friendship even of those 
faithful followers who had mo:,t devoted themselves to his inisforlunes, 
and was surrounded, with some honourable exceptions, by men of a lower 
description, regardless of the character which he was himself no longer 
able to protect It is a fact consistent with the author 8 hnowledge, that 
persons ^totally unentitled to. and unfitted for such a 


its own ashes, scarce remembered, and scarce noted.’*— to 
MedgauniUt, 
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of Charles, was his younger brother, Henry Benedict, whom the 
Pope had created a Cardinal. This Prince took no other step 
for asserting his claim to the British kingdoms than by striking 
a beautiful medal, in which he is represented in his cardinal^s 
robes, with the crown, sceptre, and regalia in the background, 
beaiing the motto, Voluntate dei non desiderio pop%li^ imply- 
ing a .tacit relinquishment of the claims to which, by birth, he 
might have pretended. He was a Prince of a mild and bene- 
ficent character, and genenilly beloved. After the innovations 
of the French Revolution had destroyed, or greatly diminished, 
the revenues he derived from the church, he subsisted, singular 
to tell, on an annuity of £4000 a year assigned to him by the 
generosity of the late King George the Third, and continued by 
that of his royal successor. In requital of their bounty, and 
as if acknowledging the House of Hanover to be the legitimate 
successors of liis claims to the cro\ra of Britain, this, the last 
of the Stewarts, bequeathed to his Majesty George IV. all the 
crown jewels, some of them of great vMiie, which King Jam'^ 
the Second had carried along with him on his retreat to the 
Continent in 1G88, together with a mass of papers, tending to 
throw much light on British history. He died at Rome, June 
1807, in the 83d year of his age. 

Having now finished my account of the House of Stewart 
extinguished in the person of its last direct male heir, I return 
to notice the general effects produced in Scotland, by the laws 
adopted for the abolition of the hereditary jurisdictions, and 
prohibition of the Highland dress and arms. On the first point, 
no dissatisfaction was expressed, and little was prol>ably felt, 
excepting by a finv landed proprietors, who might conceive 
their dignity diminished by their power over their tenants 
being abridged and limited. But it was different with the 
Disarming Act, which was resented by the Highlanders as a 
deadly insult, and which seemed for a considerable time rather 
to increase than allay the discontent which it was the desire of 
the Government to aj^pease. 

Indeed, when the state of the Highlands is considered, we 
cannot be surprised, that for the space of ten years at least, it 
should have been wilder than it was before the insurrection. 
The country wiis filled with desperate men, whom their educa- 
tion to the use of arms, as well as the recent scenes of civil 
war. had familiarised to rapine and violence, and the check, 
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such as it was, wliich the autliority of the cliiefs extended over 
ma.lefactors, was entirely dissolved by the downfall of their 
power. Accordingly, tlie criminal records of that period are 
full of atrocities of various kinds, perpetrated in the Highlands, 
which give a strange idea of the disorderly state of the country. 

Tradition also delights to enumerate, among the sons of 
vulgar rapine, the names of Sergeant ]\Ior Oameron, and others, 
depredators of milder mood, and whose fame might rank with 
that of Robin Hood and his ineiry archers, as friends and bene- 
factors to the poor, though plunderers of the rich. The sword 
of justice was employed in weeding them out ; and if frequent 
examples of punishment did not correct the old depredators, it 
warned the young from following their footste])s. But the race 
of Forty-five men, as they were called, who siq^plied this genera- 
tion of heroes, became in time old, and accustomed to peaceful 
habits. 

Government also had, by the Act of Attainder, which for- 
feited the lands of those engaged in the lebellion, acquired very 
large estates in the Plighlauds, which had previously belonged 
to the Jacobite chiefs. ]\Iore wise than their predecessors in 
1715, instead of bringing tliis property to sale, tliey retained it 
under the inanageiuent of a Board of Commissioners, by whom, 
after the necessary exj)eiiscs were delrayeil, the surplus revenue 
was applied to the improvement of Scottish arts and manu- 
factures, and esi)ecially to tlie amelioration of the Highlands. 
The exam})lc of agriculture and successful industry, which was 
set on foot under the patronage of these commissioners, was 
imitated by those iJigldiiiulers who, excluded from the rough 
trade of arms, began to turn a late and unwilling c}e to such 
pursuits. The character of the natives, as well fis the face of 
the country, underwent a gradual change ; tlie ideas of clanship, 
which long clung to the heart of a Scottish Highlander, gradu- 
ally gave way under the absence of many c-hiefs and the im- 
poverishment of others. The genius of the Earl of Chatham, 
about the same time also, opened a fresh career to the martial 
spirit of the Highlanders, by levying regiments for the service 
of Government in Canada, where they behaved themselves in a 
distinguished manner ; while, in the meantime, the absence of 
the most iullaminable part of a superabundant population greatly 
diminished the risk of fresh disturbaucea JVJany persons also, 
who had served in their youth in the campaigns of Prince Ohfirles, 
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now entered this new levy, and drew the sword for the reigning 
monai'ch, whose generosity readily opened every rank of military 
service to his ancient enemies. I will give you one instance 
among many : 

The commission of a field ofiicer, in one of these new regi- 
ments, being about to be bestowed on a gentleman of Athole, 
a courtier, who had some desire to change the destination of 
the appointment, told his late Miycsty (George III.) of some 
bold and desperate actions which the candidate for military 
preferment had performed on the side of Charles Edward, 
during the insurreotion of 1745. “Has this gentleman really 
fought so well against me ? ” said the good-natured and well- 
judging monarch ; “ then, believe me, he will fight as well in 
my cause.*' So the commission kept its original destination. 

Such instances of generosity, on the i)art of the sovereign, 
could not but make proselytes among a warni-heai'ted people 
like the Jacobites, with whom George the Third became per- 
sonally popular at an early period of his reign. With an 
amiable inconsistency, many of those who had fought gainst 
the grandfather would have spent the hist drop of their blood 
for the grandchild, and those who ev(‘n yet refused to abjure the 
right of the Pretender, showed themselves ready to lay down 
their lives for the reigning monarch. 

While a good understanding was gradually increasing be- 
tween the Highlanders and the Government, which they had 
opposed so long and with so much obstinacy, the management 
of the forfeited estates in the Highlands was so conducted as 
to afford the cultivators a hapj>y and easy existence ; and 
though old men might turn back with fondness to the recol- 
lection of their younger days, when every Highlander walked 
the heath with his weapons rattling around him, the prefer- 
ence must, upon the wdiole, have been given to a period in 
which a man's right needed nothing else to secure it than the 
equal defence of the law. In process of time, it was conceived 
by Government that the period of punishment by forfeiture 
ought, in equity as well as policy, to be brought to a close, and 
that the descendants of the original insurgents of the year 1745, 
holding different tenets from their unfortunate ancestors, might 
be safely restored to the enjoyment of their patrimonial fortunes. 
By an Act of Grace accordingly, dated 24th George III. cap. 
37, the estates forfeited for treason, in the year 1745, were 
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restored to the descendants of those by wliom they had been 
forfeited. A long train of honourable names was thus restored 
to Scottish history, and a debt of gratitude imposed upon tlicir 
representatives to the memory of the then reigning monarch. 
To complete this Act of Grace, Ilis Majesty King George IV., 
in addition to the forfeited property returned by his father, 
restored, in blood, such persons descended of attainted individuals 
as would have been lieirs to Peerages had it not been for the 
attainder , — a step well chosen to mark the favour entertained 
by his Majesty for his Scottish subjects, and his desire to ob- 
literate all recollection that discord had ever existed between 
his royal house and any of their ancestors.^ 

Another feature of the same lenient and healing measures 
was the restoring the complete liberty of wearing the Highland 
dress, without incurring penjdty or prosecution, by 22d George 
III. cap. 63. This boon was accepted with great apparent joy 
by the natives of the Highlands ; but an effectual change of 
customs having been introduced during the years in which it 
was proscribed, and the existing generation having become 
accustomed to the Lowland dress, the ancient garb is seldom to 
be seen, excepting when assumed upon festive occasions. 

A change of a different kind is veiy deeply connected with 
the principles of political economy, but T can here do little more 
than name it. Clanship, I have said, was abolished, or sub- 
sisted only as the shadow of a shade ; the generality of High- 
land proprietors, therefore, were unwilling to support, upon 
their own estates, in the capacity of jM)or kindred, a number of 
men wdiom they no longer had the means of employing in 
militaiy service. They were desirous, like a nation in profound 

^ “While the life of Charles Edward was gradually wasting in di.s- 
appointed solitude, the number of those who had shared his misfortunes 
and dangers had shnink into a small handful of veterans, the heroes of a 
tale which had been told. Most Scottish readers who can count the num- 
btir of sixty year.s, must recollect many respected acquaintances of their 
youth, who, as the established phrase gently worded it, had been out in 
tlio Foriy-Jive. It may be said, that their political princi]jlcs and plans 
no longer either gained j»roselytes or attracted terror, — those who held 
them had ceased to be the subjects either of fear or opposition. Jacobites 
were looked upon in society as men who had proved their sincerity by 
sacrificing their interest to their principles ; and in well-regulated com- 
panies it was hold a piece of ill -breeding to injure their feelings, or ridi- 
cule the compromises by which they endeavoured to keep themselves 
abreast of the current of the day ." — Introduction to RedgaunFUt. 
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peace, to discharge the soldiers for whom they had no longer 
use, and who, indeed, could no longer legally remain under their 
authority. The country was, therefore, exposed to all the in- 
conveniences of an over population, while the proprietors were, 
by the same circumstance, encumbered by the number of persons 
whom, under the old system, they would have been glad to have 
enrolled in their clan-following. 

Another circumstance greatly incretised the multitude of 
Highlanders whom this new state of things threw out of em- 
ployment. 

The mountainous region of the north of Scotland contained 
large tracts of moorland, which was anciently employed, chiefly 
if not entirely, for the rearing of black cattle. It was, how- 
ever, found at a later period, that these extensive pastures 
might, with much better advantage, be engaged in the feeding 
of sheep; but to this latter mode of employing them the 
Highlanders are by nature and education decidedly averse and 
ill qualified, being as unfit for the cares of a shepherd as they 
are eminently well acquainted with those of the rearer of cattle. 
The consequence was, that as the Highlands began to be opened 
to inhabitants from the Lowlands, the sheep farmers of the 
southland mountains made offers of large rents to the pro- 
prietors of these store-farms, with which the Highland tenant 
was unable to enter into competition ; and the latter, deprived 
at once of their lauds and their occupation, left the country in 
numbers, and emigrated to North America and other foreign 
settlements. 

The autlior can well recollect the indignation with which 
these agricultural innovations were regarded by the ancient 
Highlanders. He remembers hearing a chief of the old school 
say, in sorrow and indignation, the words following : When 
I was a young man, the point upon which every Highland 
gentleman rested his importance was the number of men whom 
his estate could support ; the question next rested on the amount 
of his stock of BLACK CATTLE ; it is now come to respect the 
number of sheep ; and I suppose our posterity will inquire how 
many rats or mice an estate will produce.” 

It must be allowed that, in a general point of view, this 
change was a necessary consequence of the great alteration in 
the system of manners, and that, therefore, it was an inevitable 
evil It is no less true, that the humanity of individual pn> 
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piietors bestowed much trouble and expense in providing means 
to enable those inhabitants who were necessarily ejected from 
their ancient pastures and possessions, to obtain new occupation 
in the fisheries, and other modes of employment, to which their 
energies might be profitably turned. Upon the great estate of 
Sutherland in particular, the Marquis of Stafford incurred an 
outlay of more than £100,000 in providing various inodes of 
employment for Highland tenants who might be unfit to engage 
in the new system of improved farming, while two years’ free 
possession of their old farms without rent, in order to furnish 
funds for their voyage, was allowed to those who might prefer 
emigration. 

But many other Highland proprietors neither possessed the 
means nor the disposition to await with patience the result of 
such experiments, and the necessary emigration of their fol- 
lowers was attended with circumstances of great hardship.^ 

It is, however, a change which has taken place, and has had 
its crisis. The modern Highlanders, trained from their youth 
to the improved mode of agriculture, may be expected to 
maintain their place in their native country, without experi- 
encing the oppressive rivalry of the south countrj^ farmers, 
which a change of times has done much to put a stop to. The 
late introduction of steam navigation, by facilitating the com- 
munications with the best markets, presents an important 
stimulus to the encouragement of industry, in a country almost 
evervwhere indented by creeks and salt-water lakes, suitable 
to the access of steam vessels. We may therefore hope, in 

1 A Reviewer in 1816 says — “In inanv instances, Ilighland pro- 
prietors have laboured with laudable and humane precaution to render 
the change introduced by a now mode of cultivation gentle and gradual, 
and to i)rovide, as far iis pos.sible, employinent and jirotection for tliMe 
families who were thereby disposse.sse<l of their anci(‘nt habitations. But 
in other and in too many instances, the glens of the Highlands have been 
drained, not of their superfluity of poimlation, but of the whole mass of 
the inhabitants, dispossessed b)’- an unrelenting avarice, which will be 
one day found to liave been as shortsighted as it is unjust and sellish. 
Meanwhile, the Highlands inuy become the fairy ground for romance and 
poetry or subject of experiment lor the professois of speculation, political 
and economical. But if the hour of need should come— and it may not, 
perhaps be fai distant— Ibe pibroch may sound through the deserted 
re^non but the summons will remain unanswered. The children who 
have left her will re-echo from a distant shore the sounds with which they 
took leave of their own— //a HI, ha tU, ha tU, mi tulidh /— ‘ We return— 
we return — we return — no more 1 * — RevUw of Culloden Papen, 
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terms of the Highland Society’s motto, that a race always re- 
nowned in arms will henceforward be equally distinguished by 
industry. 

With the Highlands wo have now done, nor are their 
inhabitants now much distinguished from those of the rest of 
Scotland, except in the use of the Gaelic language, and that 
they still retain some vestiges of their ancient feelings and 
manners. 

Neither has anything occurred in Scotland at large to furnish 
matter for the continuation of these narratives. She has since 
1746 regularly felt her share in the elevation or abasement of 
the rest of the empire. The civil war, a cruelly severe, yet a 
most effectual remedy, had destroyed the seeds of disunion 
which existed in the bosom of Scotland ; her commerce gradually 
increased, and, though checked for a time by the American 
war, revived after the peace of 1780, with a brilliancy of 
success hitherto unexampled. The useful arts, agriculture, 
navigation, and all the aids which natural philosophy affords to 
industry, came in the train of commerce. The shocks which 
the country sustained after the peace of 1815 arose out of 
causes general to the imperial kingdoms and not peculiar to 
Scotland. It may be added also, that she did not bear more 
than her own share of the burden, and looked forward witlj 
confidence to be relieved from it as early as any of the sister 
kingdoms. 
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Abrroeen fitonviocl hy ^Fontros.**, 471. 
ATijumtion, Oaili of, S2>, 

Act; of ln«leimijty (17 tT), 1 H'f. 

Act of 8t‘cui ity, ‘74;t. 

Act of Suecps^^joii, 742. 

Act of UTiIfoTuiitv, ok;^. 

Atlvocatc.s, F.'u'ulty of, 822. 

Alt>aiiy, 7)iikcof(l'i*otli('i‘ of Rol»crt. TH >, 
l/>2 ; I'it), 1‘xS; t'.si‘aiM> 

Edinburgh Castle, 103. 

Albany, Duke of (brother of .fanic'« HI ), 
190. I'K) : 199, 2:i3, 2.’.7. 

Ale tax (1727) ■.■.•>1. 

AloxiiJuler 1., King, 2.’ 

Alexander H., Kfi,g, yo. 

Alexander IFF , King, 37 
Allan-a-8op, 413. 

Alnwick, burnt by I^oivl 173. 

Ancrum Moor, Ixittlo of, 27.!. 
Anglo-Saxons, 4. 

Angus, 'Eai I Archil )id(l, “ lldl <bo (’at,” 
19(i; obtains ot Piiuci' 

James IV., 201. 

Angus, Bari of, marriagi' of, to IMargaiel, 
Queen jDowager, 232 ; ashumessupreim' 
authority, 240 ; evih'd, 240. 

Anne, Queen, accession, 740 ; death of. 
83.7. 

Archers, English, 127. 

Argentine, .Sir (Jilcs de, 93. 

Argyle ftinnly, 119. 

Argylc, Marquis of, attuckiid b> Mon- 
trose, 471. 

Manpiis, Eighth Earl, exeeution of, 
.778, 

Ninth Eail, 027; rebellion of, 03.3; 
tlxeoution of, 030. 

John second Duke of, 79.s ; at Sbeull- 
.muir, 910. 

Atkinholme, battle, at, 18.7. 

Armstrong, John, of Gilnockie, 270, 
Arran, Bruce crosses to, 08, 

Arran (Boyd) E.arl of, 1 89. 

(Hamilton) Earl of, 234. 

Earl of, regent, *270. 

Assassinations, temp. James VI., 3vS.S. 

A thole, Earl of, beheaited, 108. 
Auchinleck, slidn by liord Colville, 170. i 


Aulderno, battle, of, 470. 

7vjr, H.iius of, 70. 

M\PKNocri, .lohn Coni.^n of, .77. 
lUullie of .Join Hwood, 029. 
nalhiurof Builey, 009. 

Bahol, .lohn, Kiinr, 14; death of, 123. 
Ikiliol, KdM.ird, 122, 127; .snrrendeis Ids 
light b> lli<* tin one, 140. 

IDIlengieeh, the Coodnian of, 272. 
Balineiino, Lord, trial and e.Keeutioa of, 
1102. 

Ilannoekburn, biittle of, 92. 

Isaiiqno. iS; murder o), 11. ^ 

Bams of Avr, .»(), 

Barton, .John and Andiew, 217. 

Bass Bock, ilofcnee of, T0«1. 

Bauge, bailie at, 179. 

Benton, David, Cardaiul, 270 ; assassina- 
tion, 277. 

B(*aton, .Janies, Aiehbisbop of Glasgow, 
2::7, 242, 244, 2o4. 

“Bell the Cat," 190. 

Bervviek, Dnko of, 7s0. 

Uerwiek restored to SeotJaud, 35; sur- 
londere.l to Englisli, 127; restored t«> 
Scoteh, 189; linally taken bv English, 
19.S. 

Birnain Wood, 12, 17. 

Black Agnes, 131. 

Blair Castle, siege of, 1110. 

Blunt, Sir Thomas, 177. 

Uohun, 8!ir Heiijy do, combit with 
Bruee, 9 1. 

Bonleis, Stale of the (.James V.), 249, 
raids, 377 ; lend •!, 400. 

Borough-moor ot Edinbuigh, 196, 221. 
Bot.hwell Bridge, b.attlo of, 016. 

B(.thwe11, Karl of, 301); trial of, 311. 
Bot.hwell, Bir Andrew Muiray of, regent, 
126. 

Bov d family, 1.89. 

Bie.adalbane, Karl of, 712, 898. 

Bracinai, hunting of, 851. 

Britons, Ancient, 2. * 

Qrown, John, 023. 

Briicc, Edward, invades Trelaml, 99. 
Bruce, Marjory, 142. 
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Hruce, Ni^el, Of*. 

Bmce, Robcit, fatlifn' of Kin", *27. 

Bmoe, Kobi'i'l, Kuif!. lloboit 1. 
Bucclench Ibinily, 180. 

Buchan, Countess of, crowns Ihnico, 0.;. 
Buchan, Earl t)f,C»instJiblool‘Frjnco, lot*. 
Burned CundleDUih, 141, 

Byng, Admiral, 700. 

OAiTHXKSiS, Adam, Bishe]* of, 37. 

Cuhin, ‘2o5. 

Cameron of Lo<*Iji(' 1, E^an DIju, 

Cainenm of Eoehicd. i;si. 

C.auioion, Richard, ( JO. 

Camcromans, rr2l, 077, »>‘»s ; li(»sliliiy to 
the Union, 7'S. 

CaniphcU, bir Colin, 110. 

Caiidkuna'', Burned, 1 M. 

Canniorc, iMalcoim U1..1.7. 

('ardrosH (lustJc, 101, 107. 

Carlisle, suri’endois to (diaries Edward, 
1008, 

Cart land Crags, ^-0 
Cassihs, Bail, cuiclty of, O.il. 

Castletown oi Bramiiai, laiMou o( bi.-Mid. 
ard at, S<il. 

Calholics, J.unesVTT faNom mg of. on, 
Charlc.s 1., no, msiU bcutland. c* i . 
suireu'huTd by tin Scots, 'hd iiiiso/ni 
in Canshrouk, not; tn.d, .do; rxrcii- 
tlon, 613. 

Chailcs f r., coronation of, ni It rib, '.Ol , 
rc.sf oration <»<’, '»7I. 

Chailcs Edward, i'l ’ne.*, O'-''-- : ari!\al m 
the Highlands, n'o’ , d secptimi ui, 
999; march on fMmhni 0 |, lojj 
occU])ie.S Hol,> I'Hid i’alcce. jO .o ; niau li 
intoEiiglaini) KKio , ictK.d to Scot land, 
1080; wandevm ;s m the Hi ddaieb, 
1150; cscaiic, 117; espdled ij.,m 
F rance, 1181: de.itJi of, lis.>; nnnt’ 
and defects, lis.'i. 

Charles Jill, of Swch-n, <!• 

.scent on Scoidano, 0.>.h 
Cliatelhcrault, lUikc ol, 

Cliatlan, Clan, 150. 

Chevalier do SI. Ceorge, TTs; an v; ! ,0 
I’etorhoad, 941 ; drpHrt.iii", “ js. 
Chivalry, court of, 111 
“ Chu.st’,s Kirk on the Ciecn, ’ J<’o 
Church patronage, 70'.», .sg'» 

Church of IloTiK', ’J5s.yoj. 

Church of Scotland, 412. 

Civilisation, progie,-.-; ol, ‘.O), 

Clan Act, 867. 

Clan Chattan, eonibai with Cl.ui Kin , 1 '.0. 
Clan Kay, combat, 1 >0 
Clans, llighlund, jin, h:;n, U7i. 
Ciavorhouso. Sf>'‘ Dundee, ViManml 
Clergy, Presbyterian, 4:'.5, ;.s7. 

Clinton, flkirini.sh at, 10 n.‘;. 

Cochran, Ilol>crt, 19.3. 

Coldinghaine, JPrimy of, 2f'0. 

College of Justice instituted, 2 d« | 

Colville, liOrd, put to death by i Douglas, 
170. i 


Combat, tTial by, 880. 

Coinyn, John, 1>.£ Badeijoch, 57, 60. 
Conventicle.s, 

Cope, iiir John, 1008, . > 

Corriidiie, battle of, 205. 

CorryarracK, ^ffa ir ot, 1011. 

Court, fSuprertie, of Hcofcland, 255. 
Covcniint, National, 447 ; Solemn League 
and, J'li, .521. 

CovciiuntiMh, jK'rsecnting sjiirit of, 489; 

defeated by Chnet house, .jhO, 01,3. 

Cr« iehtou, (‘ajii./iin, <!01. 

Ciomaitv, Bail ot, 1122 , trial of, X1C2. 
Ciutnwell, Olner, 497 ; inv.asion of Seot> 
land, .523 ; Ins system of govcrnimmt, 
e.'T ; dealli, ."loS, 

(Viiiiiwell, Richard, 559. 

(’los.uaeuel, Conmiondator of, 3:U. 
Cullodeii, hatile of, 

(himbeihmd, Duke of, n 05 ; severities of, 
JJ !5. 

Okt.uv. Bruce defeated by M'Dougall, 
(.4 

l)alr\ niple, .Tolni, Loid St.iir, .8,88. 
Dal/ie], 'Phoiiias, (b nernl, .592. 

D'liies, jii'.asK'u by the, 7. 

D.n n n S.dienn', 7J7. 

ihunley, I^oni. 2ii7 ; death of, 300, 

IXixid f., Ivinar, 25. h’9 , invades England, 

!>iMd U., Kirie, J2J ; eaptnwl at 
Nevilh's Cross, return to Scot* 
l.ind, l.•7. 

'h'lbv, oMuiiiied by Chailca Edwaiil, 
1077. 

I )m w eidw a'et , Loid, ‘K-<0. 
l)“stm\, .'d.iiie of, lejMoval toEnglaml, 
10 . 

1 Me}' Thom.Ms, 80 
Donald ol tin 1 ialiilnei , 421 . 
l><a.aMI»ane, 7 , ilij-Jit of, 11. 

I M.nglas (’‘isl ie, .SO. 

Pougt.is, non''e of, 170. 

Dongl'iSj Caw. nil, Bishop of Duukcld, 

nonglas, .Taue, burnt alive, 260. 

Dougi.is, Sii VV'ilb.iin of Lochlevojj, Sl6, 
lioii 'l.'i-i. Sir Wilinuii, 51. 

(J')ii<l T.ui'd J.dics, 1 ) 1 , 80 ; takes Kox- 
buigh Cii .lie, ,s, ; sui)»ris(‘K Edward 
111., lOJ, t.et.s out. Jor Holy Ijand, 
107, 

Al'lnbald, FmI of. regent, J26. 
Aieliibrdd, l.n: of, mvadcs England, 

.l.'ineN, I'lml of, invades XorthuTub^r* ' 
l.uid, 1 1.5. 

•lanws, I'.ii 1 of, bani.sliment and death, 

IV-llnim, Eail of, 143. 

William, Bail of, killed oy James 11., 
179, 

•"louglaseH bauisbeih 246. 

Douno Castle, 162. 
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Bruinclog, battle of, 617, , 

Drummond, John, Duke of Perth, 853. 
Drummond of Balk»)die, 864, W>1. 

Drylh ^nd0, affair w, 404. 

DueUtng, feTO®. James VI., 330, 
Dumtmimn Castle, sei2;ure BSCie . * 
Dunbai’, battle of, .627. 

Dunbar Castle, clefcuce of, 13] . 

Duncan, King, 7 ; niui<l<‘r of, 10. 

Dundee stomped by Montrose, 475. 
Dundee, Viscount (John Gralmin), ,598; 
persecution of the Covenanter.^, 622 ; 
cominauds Jaiucs's four's, 067 ; <U‘fith, 
C9C. 

Dunfennline the Doyal residence, 24 ; 

Druce buried in, loy. 

Dunkiuty morass, 182. 

Dunkirk, Jacobite cxjxHlition from, 787. 
Dunsinane, 12. 

Dnpplin, battle of, 124. 

Durham surrendered to En;;hsh, 20, 
Durhuin, Antony Beck, liishoj) of, .56. 

' jARi.a, creation of, 15. 

Ecclesiastical Uouiinission of .lames VII., 
C51. 

'Edgar Etheling, 23. 

Edgar, King, 25. 

Edinburgh becomes the ca]»i1al, 24 , 
Porteous mob in, 903 ; city ol, in 17 1.5, 
1020 ; capture of, 1031. 

Edinburgh Castle taken hy Bnndolph, 
84 ; Jacobite attoni]'! on, 85.*;. 

Edward (the Confe.s8or) oi Jlngiaiul in- 
vades Scotland, 14. 

Edward 1. of England, claims on Heot- 
land, 48 ; invades Seotlaiid, 45. 
Bdwar<l TI. invades Scoilaml, SO , ai 
Bannockburn, 92. 

Edward III., 101 ; suppoits Balud, 125 
invades Scotliind, 128, ill. 

Edward VI., 283 

Elisabeth, Queen of England, 283 ; tTc.ii 
inent of Mai-y of Scots, .si.s; ftsdun 

S St Mary, 342; cUath i»f, 304 
cter, 378. 

Engagement, the, with Clmiles 1., 505. 
England, name, hrst Hdo}itecl, .5; mi 

g reinacy of, 31 ; tunc of Tmbirs, 392 
ivil War, 457. 

English and Scol s, mutual ,iealoiis,\ of, 772 
Episcopacy in Scotliuul, 397 , 41j; inlro 
duced intoScotl/uxl by (diaries 1 1 , .574. 
Episcopalians, Scutch, 827, 

Evan Dbn^ 589. 

Evers, Sir Balph, 273, 

TasJl Moss, affair nl , 208. 

Falaise, treaty of, 34. 

Falkirk, battle of (1297), .5.5; Iwdt.le ol 
(1746), 1097. 

Falkland Palace, James V., e.sfape from, 
245. 

Earauharson children, 428. 

Feudal SjustCinw 1^8. 

Finel, Thane o^cHammis, 8. 


Fleance, escape of, 11. 

Eteming, Malcolm, 172. 

Flodden, battle of, 225. 

Flora MacDonald, 1153. 

Forbes, Ijc>nl President, 1010, 1061. 
Forbin, (lornte <le, 789. ' 

Forster, General, 921 . 

France, Scots assist, against England, 
158 ; union with, 281 ; Scots in, 706 ; 
fussistance to Jacobites from, 781, 092 ; 
expulsion of Charles Edward from, 1 181. 
Fi'ancia II. of France, 290. 

Fra.ser, Simon, of Lovat, 781, 932, 982 ; 
intrigues of, 1009, 10(>1. 

Gicodes, .Tennv, 446, 677. 

George 1,, 887, 986. 

George II., 98.5. 

Gla.sgow liiot against ale tax (1725), 961. 
Gleue.airn’s rising, 537. 

Glencoe, massacre of, 711. 

Glenlivat., bat.tle, of, 853. 

Gowiie Gonspiracy, 8.59. 

Gowrie, E.sil of, 3.38, 361. 

Graham, Jolin, of Claverhonso. See 
Dundee, Viscount. 

Gialiam, fcJir Kubt it, 104 ; conspiracy of, 
10.5. 

Giahaine’s Dyke, 3. 

Grah.ime, Bir Jolm the, 51. 

Gralianie, Sir Patrick, 135. 

Grant., the laird of, 428. 

Gieen, Captain, 740. 

Guj.se, Mary of, 20.5, 282. 

ITackstov ol Batlidlet, 009. 

IJi’ieo, invasion oi, 38. 

Tlalnloi) Hill, battb* of, 120. 
nainiltoii, .Tames (fourth Duke oO* 798 ; 
ileatli ol, 825. 

lf.Hmdtoii ol Jlothwellli.augh, 822. 
Hamilton, .lames of Gadyow, 179, 184 ; 

mairic.^ <‘ldest dangliti'r of James II. 
Il.-uinltoii, (Sir James, f>f Draphane, death 
ol, 2i;o. 

Hamilton, Sir Palriek, 211. 

Harlaw, battle, of, 157. 

I Hailey, Karl of Oxtoid, 824. 

; I llHrol’d ol England, 17, 20. 

I Ha.sling.s, bat.t.le of, 20. 

Hawley, Henry, General, 1095,1104. 
Hebrnies cedeil to Scotland, 89; State 
of, James VI., 410. 

Henry JI. »>f England, 82. 

Henry VII. of lOiiglnnd, 212. 

Ib'iiry VI 1 1. of Engdand, 217 J lii® divorce, 
263. 

He.pliuni family, 192, 203. 

Hepburn. James, of Keith, 1085. 

I Hepbni n, Bober t, of Keith; 371.* 
HoraJdry, origin of, 32. 

Horiiiitage Cla.stle, 126, IBS,’ 

Hen ies, Sir Jolm, 176. ‘ ' 

Highland clans, 830, 857, 11X4. , 
I£ighlande»% Hth cebtury, llfr} 'ferocity 
of, 149 ; loyal^’^^^mei* VM., Xosi 
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Highlajvls, Ump. Jaiuos f., 103; Utmji. 
James VT., 410; (1724), OoO; (1730 4&), 
979; after rebellion, 1JK7. 

Hedy Donglas sets out for, 107. 
Holy War, 85. 

Home, family, 191, 203, 22r». 

Homildon Hill, battle of, 153. 

Hooke, Colonel, 783. 

Hotspiir, encounter with Douglas, 140 
Hume, Sir ratrick, 927. 

Hunting of Braemar, 85 J. 

Huntingdon inarclu's into Scotland, lb’. 
Huntlv, Earl of, joins dairios II., 181. 
Huntly, Earl of, tiuu* of .Alary, 294, 3^:1. 
Huntly, Marchioness of, 427. 

Inchaffuay, Abbot of, 95. 

Incident, the, 455. 

Indcnmity, Act of (1747), lU'.D. 
Indcwnderits, Englisli, 493, 501. 
Indulgence, the, 597. 

Inverness occupied by Cluulcs K<Uv!ikI, 
1113. 

Ireland, IJruce crosses to, 91K 
Isles, Lord of the, 1 J9. 

Jacobites, 782; of .Stirlingshire, 794, 
Scotch, time of (leorgo 1., S47 ; risiii ’4 
(1715), 801; dispersion, 919; Knglisl 
874,922; of 1745*4<5,tnidsan<h‘\'ecu<*ons 
of, 1159; circum.st.'ineos of )(*l>ellion, 
1172; intrigues (174<U53); 1182. 

James I., King, captunsl, l.'.f), 101 ; 
murder of, 107. 

Jaine.s 11., 170 ; kills Douglas, J79; tlealli 
of, 187. 

James HI., 188; niurdeis Alar, 193, 
avarieeof, 199; dcalh ot, JOl. 
Jame.slV,, King, seized l)y EujI c»fAng' 
201; marriage to Alai gat etid Kiiii.l.ind, 
214 ; declares war a gai n >.1 England, 221 ; i 
death at Flodden, 227. \ 

James V., King, 2.30-209 ; escnjtc fro 
Falkland, 215; el.aiacb-r of, 29 
inaiTiage, 205 ; death of, 2',u 
James VI., King, .305 ; .situati«mon <h uili , 
of M.iry, 351 ; marrmge, 304 ; ace♦•^slo^l | 
to English crown, 304, 38J, 391 ; <ltatli 1 
of, 4.38. ! 

James VII. (Duke of A'ork) in S.-olkn.d, j 
018; accession as James 11, ' 

attempt to restore the Catholics, <«L’ ; ; 
flight of, 060; adherents in Seotliinii, | 
674, 684; lovaltv vi Highland.s to, { 
708 ; death of, 739. j 

James, Chevalier. Str Chp^'aher. 
Jedburgh, storming of, 2:17. , 

Jerviswood, 629. 

Joanna, Queen, 137. 

Johnstoues and Maxwells, fowl between, 

402. 

Ka.y, eSan, 150. 

Kennedy, Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
18L : ^ 

Kennoway Oiwtlvl^ 


11]?9 

KiUlrummie. OO. 

Kildrummie Castle, 130. 

Killi^craukie, battJe of, OOi. 

Kilmarnock, Earl trial and eastecufelon 
of, 1161. 

Kilpumti^Iioid, mnriler of, 409. 

Kilsjdh, battle of, 481. 

Kmghorn, Alexander III. death at, 40. 
Kings of iSf-ollaml, tuhie* of, 1193. 

“ King’s Quhinr,” the, 109. 

*: -if Will It, 357. 

Kuhaldy ol (Jiaiige, ;124. 

Knox, Joliij, 283. 

I. vinos, .Scofeli, 97.5. 

Laiidhii tLs and Teuniils (1730*45), 074, 
Lang'.ide, liatth' (»f, 317. 

!,aigs, buttle of, 3S. 

Latfimi, .Sir llnaii, 27.3. 
l.mul, Aiebbishoj), 415, 
liaiuhr Ihidfe liagedy, lt>0. 
li.iu<Ur«Iiile, Earl of, 580; oppieKsum f>f, 
597, 003. 

baws stale of, 5 iiip. James VI., 434. ' 
Leifh, .siege of, 287. 

lA'imo.x, Esme Slcvvarf, Duke of, 334, 
.310. 

r.eni legency of, 324. 
bt'sley, Alexander, Ceneral, 449. 

I.e.sley, David, (lemoul, 102, 484, 625. 
l.e.slie, Nonnan, 2/7. 

I . ihimdt.ii, Aliulhind of, 324. 

I.f\i n, Alexandt i Lesley, Lord, 449, 402. 
Liddesdnle, Knight of, 120. 
l.ilIyaid’H Edge, battle of, 278. 
lamtsay, Lord David, of Byres, trial of, 
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